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Eju Bojn Alio (= k * the eyo that cause* four "). Bra^ lutwk in relief (Fig. 11) 


PiOK 

2 -T'. 


Eju Bsjo. Alio ( - iJ the eye that cause* (ear ’ |. Brass mu*k in relief, with rod cloth 

inserted under eyea and at month, said to be made in Kuton Karlfi (Fig. 1)1) 27T 

Ek-Ehrr {Kin — apur, iftrr = food). Hinged bras* unkbfr ; one of a pail lor use in 

war {Fig. 13} ... *■■ -*.-. . *■■ "■ 277 

AehaM^'whfil a man wont*-be wears "). Pendant o rm unnnW withcowrie* (Fig. 11) -"7 

Ik pukka (Armlets). Ouu of n pair of armlet- W'wn with cowrie- and hint' and 
yellow hitads (Fig. I5) 

Etiri. Delta nude of red material (Fig, 10) .- 

Ugbo. Reft, made of velvet sewn wjih cowrie- and thickly padded like the Eliri 

(Fig. 16) (Fig. 17) 

Okurufe, Soft bather boot- without a stiff *ole, ornamented with black oatricli 

feather* (Fig. 18) .* 

Map of Eastern rkkau \ Fig. 3) ... ... ... -■* ■■• ■ *' ->*> ■** 

Effect of sex-ratio on population (Graph) (Fig. 2) 

British Honduras, Sketch-map of ruin* and their environment {Fig, l) ... 

Plan of plasta and Btda? [Fig. 2) ..* .* ... *.* 

Sketch-map of excavations in the Cayo district (Fig. 3) 

Fuat Cardiganshire : distribution of tukreuloris mortality, 191G-2B (Diagram I) 
Glyncocrwg Parish i dis tribution of tubfrculesifi mortality, lfllfi-28 (Diagram It) -.07 

Rast Cardiganahire : parishes mid bad-mining arras (Diagram III} *. 371 

Sorth Cardiganshire : lead-mining area* natural regions* (Diagram IV \ ... ♦ 371 

S'orth PrmliganHbire : ritnek, crop, and aheep-farmmp, Agricultural cenaus, 19IS 
(Diagram V) +., ... . 

Jfortb Cardiganshire bad-niimsg area graphs (Din grain \ I) 

(" irish of Glyncorrwg [civil wards) (Diagram VII) 
lllyncomrg area graphs (Diagram VIII) 

Duration of illness in rektroti to age at death (Diagram IX) ... ... 

Uravc^hrinc at AM Bey (Fig, I) ... ♦- ..* 

Qum-ti rainrtont* (Fig, 2) .. 
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drapers and double crescent** Oakumefc (Fiji . 1 ) 
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JkTipens (Fig. 2) *.. .•. 
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jh-rapfiTB with high-angle ridge (Fig. 
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Large scrapers (Fig- 4 ) ... 
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The laigtwt scrapers (Fig. !i) .. . . 
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Points and flakes from deepest layer (Fig. ii) ... 
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V. Crescents. B. Saws (Fig. 7} 
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Knives of schist or ehnle (Figs, ft and 9} 
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L LL 4, Bone spikes. 3, i vory spike. 5 10, Arrow-head* ((}. 11-19, Boners 
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509 
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Pdigr*e* talon £mra River/ ffi.tfory 0 / floozy* vn), j, p. IfKl (Kps, I 
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.Vymmetry with niatrdined dominance (Fig. fl) ... .... 1M t ^ 

Diagram shewing tie marriage* of the man of the moiety A r K, C with the women 
J. e./, and of the men of the moiety D b E, F with the women h, t, o r mid thr 
verana relat i on s hip ktvten fat hot and non. who are necessarily of different 
moieties (Fig. 4] ... , 4 m+ ^ 
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Asymmetry with patrilineal donriniuiQc (Ftg. 61 .* „„ ^ 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MINUTES Or THE ANNUAL GENERAL, MEETING. 

TUESDAY JAN L'AltY $4 th. !$£&. 

Held at JW r Uv?kb Bedford Place. 

Mr. IT. J. E, Flake. M.A.. Fo <d< »i. in tf» Ctnti\ 

Til? Minutes Df tho last Animal itemrol feting we» read and .otilirmeJ. 

Tho President appoint tM Mr. \\ . Barnard aiui Air. W- B, InnsjpsoN as 
ScTutiiifiT^. and dwl&ted the linllot open* j 

Tin- Hns. Secretary nWI Lho Keport of the rmim il for I * , which wna 
accepted. 

Thtf Hon. Treasures* read the FaSiuicinl Report for 1 *T -T r which wan also 
accepted. 

Si ' '* 

Tli e PitsttiERT tb^Ti ft'dti lii.t Address on 1 he Introduction of LKULeriEqh 
into Britain.” illustrated by liuiiem slides 

voiu lviii, B 


MUNSHIRAM T.I* ’OH YR Ul 
Qricfilai 6 I- ortii;ii Bubl.fellen 
PA 1165: N.i S««L. DELHI-6 
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MMmtrx nf thr An until Gnurnl Afrrtinff, 


3 hi> S< Tj'TBiKKRs UrJ]v<«ml thou* Report, and the following ww ihrtar^E dnly 
of < an ! ... for 1:— 

P fl ^ ti i- prof, ,1, J ( , Mvra, M.A.. I>ii\, F.B. F.&A. 

na nin g di‘N, mjL 
Prof, IL J. Fburt, IKSc, i 
V P. !'-■ Newberry, OJijBL* M,A, 

SurreUtr^ -Jv N FuLIftfov B.A. 

t ▼ 

//roj r>* P fu/VA—43. IJ 111 rrn I >]fmvr, B. A., O J4 . E. 
iffm. AWi^-.— II ,1. Bnuinhohjy ALA* 




M ti P Be&sky- 
VI. i . liurklM. M A, 

K, lie R. t VxJrintrton, M.A, 

Mj^ AL lv Durham. 

D l A, (Jarlirt, « 

i'wf. k, Eiitftrii-ft r; fl t^ pii |j. 

IL S. Hum son DJk-. 

W. L. Ilildburgh, Pli Tl, 

T. A, Joyn- r u.R,K, r yi \ 

L. \\ < !. Malcolm 3| So. 


Prof. F. li- Parsons, F.R,t\R, 

I n|t. i;, Pitt-Hivoj> R,S<\ 

S. If, Ray, M.A. 

Mu-. {■ (_L Sillsfjmtkju 
F. P. Slmilisull, M.A., 31. | K 
Cfias. Sin^rr. AUK 
Tirv. K W, Smith. 

Ep Tors la v, 

S, Ilu/.'di'.lin-' Warn n. 

R. \\. Williimwoti. M.?n\ 


„ . h 11 V '"' “ 1,1 thn f « !>i" Ail.lmwtu projwrod W 

. ;" ■'■ Mr " Ks . .-.'-'-’I Mym.s, who IhM in tl,, M 

’ “ ^‘“"'I ' . 1W ‘ rnt WOU, ‘ l ,,Ilnw 11 »» |«WMl,.l in tl., Ituimite's 

Journal. titnl this wiu» rnrriixl l.v nril.imntiiiti, 

TK, lnntit.it, tltvn I i i tl i n it. 
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REPORT OF THE rm'NTJL F* 1 K THE TEAK l#S7. 


Tk presenting its Report for the year 1^27. t-ho Pounnf h ft I »1 ag*iti to record 
satisfactory progress. 

It has every reason to believe thnt a further advance has been made in Ihi 
recognition of tie Institute work as uF jniblio ut ility. while the value of Anthro¬ 
pology us a subject of research. an fatellcctaia! discipline, and a w ienec of fumlnniental 
importance in its practical application to ofoire, ■untiiiuos to gain wider appreciation. 
This is show'll more partUnjIarlv in the inert using interest taken by the genial 
uuKUr In l ha brooder aspects of ravestigfttkm into the history and culture of Early 
Man, and iu the ethnological aspect of problem* flying ™t of the administration 
of the nfi^ars of ihe peoples of non-European culture. 

The Council must, one* 1 mor* place on record its indebtedness to the Trustees 
of the Laum Bpdtai Rockefeller Trust for their generous hmuicinJ *wi**aw» by 
T\-hith it hits been po?nihh- to extend the Institute’* work iu a manner which the 
r.rdlnary funds at 3u disposal would not permit. hi ttie t'Oimwtinit Attention may 
[* m \u III the 3 is I prove me lit iu the Library service made possible by the engage- 
no nr of IL TJhmmn, Ihe size of the JrummJ and number of illmrtrutiara. the 
enlargement of Man, and the animal issue of WM ini publications. 

Before pushing to the record of the year’* work, this CoumH Would wish to 
express its regret at the resignation of Dr. E. 6. Shrubs*!! from the office of 
Honorary Treasurer, owing to the pressure of other duties, after seven years* 
service, Ilis tong experience of the management of fli^ Institutes a (Taira an. 1 1 
intimate acquaintance with it* work have enabled him to guide ihe fionncial policy 
of the Institute with eoiispiruoiuf em*ese at o finu- when, owing to the^pirehiuw* of 
iif‘W premises, heavy demand* were made upon the wndtueas and foresight of those 
ro^pOZ^ibtc for the adminis tration nf l h-- Institute. this the t rmueil tia l- 1 this 

Institute as a whole are deeply indebted to Dr. Shriibsatl. 

The MemWhip of the liistitute a ue( tilt i ..f i f H during tie year a 

figure which U disappointing uchim Vi ■ iiipnfed with % li rm- uf reverit veors. Tlie Iow 
figure i~ however due tn tie- In rye umnlh-r of deaths and jvsi-jnm lore-. mid ihe 
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fact that GO new Fellows were elected. m against ~t~ in the preceding vonr. ia 
eminently *atMnrton\ The details arc as follows:— 



TotftU 

dmu 1st. lt+^7* 

Los--, by dml It 
nr re«igunUnn. 

Sinew 

clfdrd 

Total. 

J/kn. I»1, ItVjS, 

HnOOmry Frllmn* ... ... 

.17 

3 


3d 

I^wal Cnm*paDdmt» ... 

Vs 

1 


- 

Rnfittf GrMmry FeRmr.i *' 

•if 

— is 



in 

AfFUutr-rl ^wletir* 

4 

— 

1 

5 

Ordaury Fellow* — 

t'omjHkiiodinc .. 

4& 

■J) 

1 

44 

Knhxenhioi> ... 

.’HIT 

ft* 

6ft 

ft£6 


’ • - 

— 


_ _ 


flOO 

4r t 
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Thr fallowing have Ihhui elected Honorary Fellows ; l)r, Snoiick Hnrgmnjr 
mid tin- Hey. II. A, JuwhL 

Among those of whom the death is recorded with regret are :— 

lfr t R, ft. Felkin (elected IkHuJ- I>r + Mnnouvrier [l#dG) ; Elr, .John 
Brownlee (1010)- Sir Philip Hamilton Grierson (1511); Ur. IL B* Hart kind 
f 1 B&7); Sir if. IT Johnston (1S86); Mr. Edwin Ransom H808); Rev. !L 
flute hi ns-nn U&M) \ Mr. ft'. J. Knowles {1881); and Mr. V. II. Fergmwm(l!^H- 

t lie I oniu il liik.i abn U-mi informal of the deaths of Professor M. Benedict 
: d. h+jf'Ol, and Professor Co-land d, Iftlt)), not previous! V- h-fnirl^l. 


pEESHBEfl, 

Xo attempt him been made to dispose of any of the nceommelation which 
might Ih- made available for letting in the Iftstitutids |irem$Mit since the tenancy of 
the EuguuJr^ Education Society tenmnataL The additional rooms have keen found 
of great tu» when it has boon nooraiwry to hold two meetings simultaneously, fur 
r*rnall exhibitions of itjieciinrriw, additional reading rooms, and for other purposes. 
One room is being adapted for use os a lantern slide and photograph room, 
Ai-iomTinKlutirm has also Wn pnwitled for the secretarial work of the Folk-lore 
Set ji-ty, and the 1/Hurc Room continues to be tised by the British Philosophical 
Sm u-ty and the British Psychological Society. The Whs of the latter Society 
'" lw ‘ »«»mmrKiated m the Library tout are available to the |<VIUv. of 
Ike Institute for i^nanltotioa. Up to the present the fumichl position luw U*n 
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atl lo warrant tk rettuitimi of ik additional spore thus iiSil^zc*l 1 h\ib wlifMiM 
there tw iniy change in tk sit nut ion owing, fur tonto, to tin- lap*- of ik k*uru 
^|H'huuii K<wktoB«r subsidy, there akuld In- uu difficulty in adding to e^ i-euj*- ll >' 
letting t Lo whole or part, of this ooooinmudaticm- 


UattHLsa Fdnu. 

During tk war u flight redmlmn Han ton mud- m tk amount of Ik defied, 

<* tk HmudDg furnti which now stand* *t£S74 IT,, hi Tk 0.. wuld k 

glad tl a further effort could be wade lo clear tk account* The aupplerocutaiY 
appeal toed at the end of last year produced a further sum of £1U iVs, in 1927. 


Vunucxnora. 

Two porta of the JfarrvKrJ were toed during tk year, vd. M (&) aud 
voL Ivii (i). Office sales reuliEcd JEUu for veil. ivi (u) and £130 kr vd. Ivh (m. 
as against £102 and £144. Tk office sales of Maw reatod 070 lo*. 7rf,. 

.is agarnot £I9B lit. in tk preceding your. A lekmu-e to tk Iteveiim- Account 
will show that the total receipts for Man (sales mid subscription*) were H40, ns 
agaitint ifixs fo, |uJ. in 1926, when receipt* and expenditure prac tically bal*D 0 «l. 

The publication of ten enlarged monthly tiumkra during 1927 Hits Increased tk 
ctliit for the ycurto £537, the Sion account thus showing n deficit of £91. 

In the coining ymr it will k possible to ensure t hat the publication of Mm* 
should not k a serious charge on the general revenue of the insUtatc by*djusting 
Ik kue <d enlarged nutukra accord lug to the receipt und, If mimotf, hy 
utilising the allocation from I he Laura Uockefekr Grant. Tk |™jyo£ 

surging Mo* h however, bus toll fully justified by results; and it i, hoped tkt 
it ^ii n ot k occMiy to restrict it unduly, Indeed, the publication of tkoble 
ntimkraof Ainn at frcijuenl, intervals has add-d much more than proportionately 
l0 j t4i value. It to made pud Me tk ready toe of urgent or tupkal matter and 
ks reduced delay m the rotation of printing m«'T* whidl - Howwer valuable th- y 
may be, do not demand immediate publication. It would, therefore be imkrttmMc 
if these advantages were lost Tk found), therefore, urges Kdluws to kip in 
increwks number of subscriber* and ik min in order to avert tk necessity 
of reverting to the former conditio tin of puhlicali"h, 

Li regard to ,J Gotomiul Publications^ the second part of Mr, Frankfort s 
S(,»hf* rn Early Peticr# qf ik Near Bo# tk hwtt publish*! during tk 
veiir. The fact (hat tk for printing wu* largely exuded owing to 

circuiustanccs which could not, k funwem to toude it toesflary to postpone the # 
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i^u* 1 'd Professor PjirwmV monograph mi AiujloSujtHf Skull*, whcrh bud aireadv 
been accepted fur | iublie« l-iuu^ until iir.\t year. 1 

Twli'i 1 imuitlih munht'rs of thr i/nlim* Jnfr^nipf have Ih'jh rwmtl I lu ri ng tlm 
yi"*r* ^ir Richard T+'mpli- ruittiuu<*.4 in url ns ivlitor-iii-f’liit f T .i^i*tM by an 
liulUK Advisory Editor and by \Tr, Uldliuiiu who ha* nrireptcd that nfhrr. |pft 
y:k-:niT fiy the lamented death of Mr, S. M, Edwardc* on January 1st, 1927. Much 
wUiablv matter la-aritig upon the an Imailogy epigraphy, and ethnology of India 
*f'F l,r * lu fht- panes of this jieriodirid. anil the ( Ynmnil would niiviud hVIImi* that, 
nhhough insurd from Rum hay. Huhm rijif ion> air fl'reivrd nt. and <opj.'* nmv be 
Mlitiiiiin! from, the nfEw-s of tin- ru-stihih'. 


^ IMSLilA.Y KdCEEFIIUER ItBAKT. 

1 he t Inn I n i-,i ,i i mi'll i hi i the fji inm SfifdtEuib Rwimfolkf iiront wits duly {njtfTfd, 
III aeeutdaiiw with thf* previous decision of the? Council, it was allocated to the salary 
id the Ubrwiati, expenditure on the Ltbfwy.Mtd to t\w Journal, Mmt.tmd (MvwQmt 
PMtmttm#* h must lw rumerohored t hat this yTHnt ha* Wo made to the Institute 
mi the j pi 1 1 1 11 1 i'll th.it ir dtmdd l" expended mi uny extvu>dims of the lu-itiini< * 
w t >rk which the nrdjjuuy meumc U not julnqiwte to meet; mid ir mny be r.i^dfed 
i fiat thr grant took the form of n ftnitp hiitn payable by iimtAlmimp; spread over a 
pminl of five yvure, The subsidy will, thcttdorc, come i o an h*eu1 m two yeiinf \hnv_ 

® . nf <l t,N Trittilew as express a i when the grant was made was to initiate 

|J* wtiwiiS “ of lbu - in the hope that «t thr cud of th» period of subtly 

]! w,miM h '" Vi ‘ uH * ilH *d 31 l«*tion reiMler muwM^BAiy furtber Ihmm itd amtjince 
toward* mrb additional work a* may liaw been undertaken. Although ike 

InstituU* hasma-b*great prngfm in \h* hurt three wars, that tomt hm not yel been 
utt tuned. 




'IV Commit r,, rii . u, . .Jd the [«w or the services of M r. Gordon Childe on 

I' 1 ■ , V l l H3 ' M 'iii^o! hi tig. Abercrombie Hour of jinihwology tn the Unireraity of 
Edinburgh Tlie f .mndl in deeply imlehterl to Mr, f r hifde for his ollh irnt services 
at ii w| Wl ijv- Library h.l* tfrentiy ■liForganized by the n inoial to mow preinisr^ 
Tht vacancy has Wn Idled by the appointment of Mr. P. Qn0b 

Tin- Report of rIn- Lihrm-ian i* as IoDowh : —■ 

\b- Library contain* some &50l> iw^bs Ww bound periodicals, ami ;l r tNHJ 
immphJ-ts, There «*■. in addition, about 2 f fXX) milmmd ]>rrio<litalH which have 
*' PU 1Jltjl|l ^ Urt[ * tul J ' 5u " pamphlet# in jir«r«« of k-ing du^fb-d and eutulqgiiod, 

■ -l¥' ^ HhM t'nuJ'wr*, by PnrfrfeMjr fOnonii. la th„ l w ,[ ft * wtfolhi ttuUalaU 
iW pkl**. pulilMael m 1^, 1 Um » 
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1 lie Yi'llf W’tt 1 l 17 Uub aild pillliplilffci ! U'l t lilfet Jill 11 llwf, -j> 

Wrens [KLrrliiiw.'il. The i^ia-s for 192(5-27 were bhO, and ff+r 1527^28, 99(k Hi' - 
uv«ni|{[! number of Lawks on loan at any one time wagjfK). ]■ ifty books were loaned 
ti> ill" I "Antral Library f<»r and 10 lawk* farrowed from Hint Library* 

II I of jKirindiculs aivtl 92 books have been hound during the year, lb*.' 
ut-tual number of volumes of periodicals fa mid being i"43. 

A Subject-Catalogue to the periodicals is kept hv ■ tn- librarian, nod a Subjeei- 
Cuhdngtie to t-U-* book* is ocmti^pbittd. A printed Artthor-f nt.dngut* to the fanks 
is badly needetlj and would prove useful to the Central Library for Students and, i(s 
u^oe lut'd Lihnuic*, in addition to its usa 1 to Fellows of the Institute, 

The number of books on Eastern -uid Central A.ria ^nd rcfcreiM- boob is 
dUuUlur than it should be in all aotbropoiogkal Library, On the other bund* 
th<' Library ii> particularly Strfag in periodical literature, and it ia the iwuslaiit 
endeavour of the authorities yf the Institute itnd their Librarian to try to cum* 
plele ttueb Beta us iimy fa impertat. Unfortunately many of the lwk inimbers of 
Ibitte periodic alii are difficult of acquisition and exjuurive to purr lias* . 

Ti n rin g the pa*t venr tile Library has afforded facilities for mubiii rcsewroli t 
and information to properly introduced petBons who are not Fellows »l llic 
Institute, 

MltETl.SUfE. 

Fourteen Ordinary Meetings and I Sperm I Mooting have bwm held during 

t]a vimt, m against il Ordinary Meeting 111 Tim Nuxfcy M* nu-vi.il Lei i ir 

was delivered by Hr. Ales Brdlicka ar the Booms >«F the Royal Smaty. mi 
November Stli, (be subject of the loot art being :t The Neanderl I ml l*huw of Man, 


Tsui an - Rkheaucii Cou fitter. 

y,, puhlir ..tings of the Indian lieseareli Committee have fam h* Id i luring the 

year ; but the Ke^svrch suleeomiuitiers luive rutitWU'tl tlmir work- Ifa the 
iwignation of lb. Half from the <‘hajnnansblp, and Mr, F + .L llirhiird* fj oist the 
Si rrehtrvship. Frnfirssot SdigdOAH was appointed Chiiinnati and Mr, K- de 1L 
t'udringtoii ffoerctory of the i 'mmnittce. 


The EntstmrRUH Ebanc-h, 

The Edinburgh Branch rominu i* t« fa active under the L %iumatmhip iff 
Sir Kvvnird irn Thom, and has provided excellent programme* during the WSBUHi 
1*12 (5 27. The members hip, however, nmtimiea t*. he inadequate tn meet expeuu:* 
Hiid the Council liaa increased the sufaidy to the linutu-c* «f ihe bran* El. 
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Report of the Council for the t/ear 1927 . 

DERBYSHIRE CaVB* COMMITTEE. 

This Committee continued to earn* on the work of excavation in conjunction 
with a Research Committer of the British .Association; hut no rc|>ort Inis lx*en 
presented beyond a pro formi statement. 

Ilt xi.KY Memorial Mkpal \.vu Rivers Memorial Mkpal. 

# 

I hr Huxley Memorial Medal for 1927 was awarded to Dr. AleA Hrdlickn and 
presented to him after the delivery of his Huxley Memorial Lecture. Th* Rivers 
Memorial Medal for 1927 has l*een awarded t#* Professor Sir \V. Baldwin Spencpr. 
F.R.S., for his field-work in Central and Northern Australia. 


Appeal Committee, 

f wo meeting* only of this Committee have liecn held during the year, owinc 
very largely to delays in securing the services of a Chairman. Sir Arthur Keith 
ha* now consented to serve, and it is propose*! to issue an appeal for funds for research 
on an extended scale as soon as the moment appears opportune. In the meantime 
a sum of £200 has lt«*«»n contributed by Dr. Hrdlicka to open the fund. It is hoped 
that hollows will use every effort to raise money towards this object which, if the 
hojies of th<* Committee are realized, will afford a sound financial Iwisis for the 
promotion of anthropological research. 

Although the plans of the Committee have not yet attained a stage of maturity 
which warrants a public aiinnumenient, it has been decided that, in inviting publir 
support f«>r anthropological research, stress should Ik* laid on the urgent necessity 
of work in the field among the backward |H*opIrs l>eforr it is too late, and Is-fore 
their own system of culture, upon which any constructive administrative policv 
should Iw based, has b.*<«n irretrievably broken down by i-ontart with Kurojicans. 
Iln 1 < ommit tee will, therefore, regurd the promotion, and publieation of the results, 
of ethnogrnphieal anil orchwological expeditions »s the main object of the 

fu ml.. 

% 

I he ( mined, having in view the proponed object of thin fund, has adopted an 
an hipological expedition to the hayum planned by Miss ('atnn-Thom|»son in con¬ 
tinuation of her work of excavation in previous years under the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, and has obtained from the Egyptian Government a concession 
under which she is now working. The main object of the expedition is to search for 
evidence which will serve to indicate u date for the prehistoric culture of the Kuvum. 
and demonstrate its relation to the culture of Badfcri. The cost of the expedition 
will be 11.000. Although the Council has accepted no financial rc*]*»n*ihi)ity lor 
th. expedition, it has undertaken to assist Miss Caton-Thonipson in raising funds. 
A certain amount has been received, and Dr. Rushton Parker has generously offered 
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to contribute 10 jwr ceuL on any amount subscribed up Jo Cl,000 ami received 
before June IJttth next. Tho Council will in* glad to receive any further contributions. 
Sulnitrilwo* will rttciw an allocation of any object)* fouml mid allotted to the 
expedition l»y tin- Egyptian Deportment of Antiquities. 


CoMMtrrfcii on Kth.xo<;rai*iiual UBJKt.Th in Private <>\vskrshii\ 

Lord Otialow boa continued to act as ('bairimin of this Committer. Particulars 
have been received of u uumlwr of private collections, noun* of which have Isecu 
catalogued. 

INTERNATIONAL CoXliRKtft* «»K ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Inteniatioual Congress of Anthro(io!ogy was held at Amsterdam in 
Septeuilier last, and was attended i»y tin 1 President and nufenur Klcuro as repre¬ 
sentatives of the Institute. Tin* President also acted as th«* representative of 
Great Britain, ami representative* of several British DcjirndeiH’tcs were also jireseut. 

Advantage wus taken of the exceptionally numerous attendance of Dutch 
anthropologists and the presence of representatives of German anthro|K»logy, to 
discuss the question of international relations in anthropology and the Ite.st met hod 
of securing the greater efficiency of the Congress as a means of intercourse among 
the anthropologists of all natious—a matter on which tin* Council of the Institute 
ha* been in communication with the International Institute of Anthro|>ology in 
Paris for some time. Various prujiosulH were exhaustively discussed, Iwtli informally 
ami in full session, ami of these some are to In* brought up for the consideration of 
the Council of the International Institute before the next Congress is belli. 


Royal Commission on Muskiub. 

The Institute has licen invited to give evidence Indore tie* Koval Commission 
on the National Museum*. A Sub-Committee has drawn up a memorandum which, 
when approved by the Coimcil, will be forwnrd«*l to the Commission. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Institute will also lie heard in evidence. 


Ethnographical Sckvky of Burma. 

Representations made to the Government of Burma on the desirability of the 
Ethnographic Survey of that country have breti so far successful that the temporary 
measures set on foot fur col lei 1 ting linguistic ami ••thnogmpkie data ami collating 
and digesting early oflieial record* are to be continued until the end of 1929 at 
least. 
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(Conclusion. 

Iii I'otwltifling it* survey of the year's work. tin* Council would wish to express 
it* exmvietion that while the Institute ha* l»v no means yet attained the position 
which is warranted by its efforts anil by the importance of the science with which 
it deals. a great held of scientific activity and public utility lies o|s»n before it at the 
present moment. The limit of its activities is sot only by the measure of support 
it receives. It mav. therefore, l«e regarded a> the duty of all who are interested in 
anthropological studies to ensure that the Fellowship of the Institute is rapidly ami 
aubbtmitially increased. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927. 

Tub u(vomit# for the year show a slight. excess of income over expenditure, hut the 
amount its not greater than the pro|a>rtiou that should l>e set aside to meet ismt of 
the jN*rioilio repainting i*f the premise*, which is essential uiuler the term* of the 
lease. The increases in the Journal ami Man, and the issue of occasional publication* 
•luring the year, a* well as some extension of the Library, hav« Imnmi rendered posobl.- 
through the welcome grant from the Laura Spelman ’Rockefeller Memorial Fund. 
This has also enabled the continuance of the services of the Assistant Librarian, which 
have luvn invaluable for the rearrangement and cataloguing of the Library, and for 
bibliographical work which has added much to its usefulness to the Fellows of the 
Institute. 

Then.* has l>een a small increase in the income from current subscriptions /#ir» 
with the net gain in membership, but, unfortunately, there has been a small 
fall in the sales of the Journal and of Man. A number of Fellows do not take the 
latter publication, a point to which their attention may Ik* drawn, as a comparatively 
small increase in the subscribers would go far to remove from the Council any 
anxiety as to the cxjienditurc which may justly la? devoted iu that direction. 

During the vear it has proved possible to reinvest the money which had to U* 
withdrawn at the time of the change of premises to meet the. exjienscs incurred ul, 
that time. The investment takes the form «>f £800 per cent. Conversion Loan. 
A further sum has been reeoived towards the Housing Fund, but up to the present 
the move has still impoverished the general funds. 

Thunks are duo to Professor Hrdlicka for a generous donation of some £200 
to inaugurate a fund for the purpose of extending the purposes and influence of the 
Instit ute. This has !>een placed, for the present, to a separate deposit account to In* 
drawn on on the aims of the Hj*eeiul Appeal and Research Committee materialize. 
Further donations to this and other funds would l>e most welcome, but the greatest 
essential is ail increase in the number of Fellows, for the larger the roll the stronger 
and more inlluential w ill the Institute become. 

K. U. SlIBUBSALL, 

Hon. Trrufiurer. 
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THE iSTRODUlTlOX OK OVILrZATIOK INTO BRITAIN. 

By Hasoi i) J- K. Teake, MA., F.S.A. 

A year ago I took us tin,' - f my address " The Beginnings at CivilUfltio%”* 

winch [ defined as tpassage from the dependence upon natural auppbes to tin' 
production of food a ml other commtxlitie?. The WWfllta of my investigations went 
show that such civiliKariim ura**- in the Near East, more probably in Asia than 
in Africa. while there were indicatioi!S that its source should he looked fur in Syria, 
,, t m the mountain. >u» region immediately to the north of thui country. As far 
in we can penetrate the past in that pan of the- world, wv find the growers of grain 
were pottery and not wholly unfamiliar with the Art of metallurgy. The inference 
is Thar in t his quarter the art s of agriculture and of potrnrakbg arose almo#t dtnul 
tamjomly, and that these were followed, after but u shon. interval of tune, bv the 
use of gold and copper. 

The first t wo arts were introduced at an early date into many of the hies of the 
.Tgvun, ulnn-st certainly from the south-west corner oF Asia Minor, and a little later 
into Thessaly, probably from some other part' of the -a me country. Before 3000 n.i’., 
b would seem, both these arts were introduced into the Danube basin, together 
with a knowledge of metal.* Our Fellow Profess, u V. Gordon ChiUtt Im suggested 
that those who introduced thcoc urts into Hungary and Transylvania came thither 
by river and sea* probably from North Syria, 3 but 1 think it more probable that 
rhev set out on their voyage from some Asiatic |n>rt on the North .Egeim. Be thin 
as it may, wr find at an early date settlements of grub*, growers, using ornaments of 
copper. a( various points above the Iron Gate, and it b significant, as Child? has 
pob Ltd l out, that their most in i j % jtrt «n t hett 1 era* ids were in dose proximity to dtp 
of gold, copper and cinnabar. 1 

i j^LHini- fiojf. Anlhftjy, /iW,. Ivii, IH-T, jip, 10-5%. 

t iVjvkc, 13.. nr vl Pleufc, H. J., The Oorriefoff of Time ; jPwtwmf* and Pott*. nt, ch. 7 ; frkj<j 
a mi King*, ch, S. (Oxford* 1027.1 

1 Child?, V fc (Jordon, Thu ttanobi- Tbonui|hfikro and ilw of CmluAtiua in 

Jwli 5 fHify. 1 . PIP. 70~iK2, Ltoim o/ /Jimpe™ Citiitzttim, London. LUS.'k p. 175; 
7v, Iryujcv. Loudon, 111 Id, pp. I b. 

1 (fiidtle, V, iioidmi, *Tto> iJamibt Tlvitimghlur" pp. 8U 82, amt map «u p. &k 
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Profca&or Child*' 1 has shown us in bk must useful volumes liOw. these peasant* 
spread to tin: north-wesi, handing on their culture, apparently, to some of their 
neigh bourn f who had hitherto lived ici u state of cpipalredithfc savagery. He lias 
also shown how, as they left behind them the gold and copper deposit- of East 
Hungary and TraitsylvaaliA, they seem to have lost their knowledge of metal, which 
had been used rather tor ornament Than for the serious occupations sif life. Thus* 
by the time that these peasants had reached Moravia, they were in a neolithic state 
of civil Nation. From Hungary and Moravia theft? peasants spread in several dir«-< 
Rons—to Switzerland, to the Oder and to the Rhine, and Ghildc lias traced them, 
with (heir character istie pots of spiral ■meander ware T or hand-hmutik, oa fur as 
the Hesbaye in Belgium, in the neighbourhood of Liege, where their civilisation, 
first- brought to light by M. dt Puydr, 1 has lawn termed OmaHan by our Honorary 
Fellow Professor A. Rutol. 2 Toalny it is jaissilde to trace these peasants a stage 
farther, for Dr. J. H. Holwsrda has shown me, in the Museum at Leiden, two pots of 
dt^tinatively Danubion type that he has found in a neolithic settlement near C'uberg, 
not far from Maestrkht. These Danubitm peasants seem to have spread where the 
lo.-:-s provided a suitable soil lor their crops, and their farther advance towards the 
shore ol the North, Sea seems to have been hindered by a stretch of sandy soil. unsiiit 
able for cultivation, that lay between La Hesfe&ye and the «-a. This broad belt of 
aiiCtiltivRtablc bud seems to have prevented the elements of civilization reaching 
our bud by this route, 

f lidde has also indicated another route, this time by sea, by which civilization 
spread along the Mediterranean. 3 and our Fellow Dr, H. Frankfort has recently 
given us * 'viden.ee as to the port of departure, and indicated the period at which it 
tirst Look place** He has shown us that a number of villages grew up at the head 
or the Gulf of Corinth, inhabited first by neolithic peasant# horn Thessalv, subse¬ 
quently joined by people from the east of that country, who brought in the painted 
Dili mini Ware, and lastly by Cydadic folk, who had earlier landed in Argalis, founded 
Tiryns, and then moved on to rorinth and other Hites iu that neighbourhood. He 
has *howu us that a culture, containing these three elements, was carried down the 
Gulf rif rorinth as far as the island of Levkas, and has given us good reason for 
believing that traders set sail thence on their way to the const of Italy by Mol felt a 
and ilwtcra. Further, he has shown us that they sailed uloup the south .Italian 

■ t’uyill, Marrrl <k "* Fundi do mbnms nrtilitiiique- du N’iv,i d dp Bull 

d'Antkrpp. Brtix., Itm, Mom. iv; ■* Fondx de cnboneH DfalfthiqiiFn do La Satuve.'* ibid., |^j« 
jtp. MMfl - f “ Ld! land do Caban? n&iiitlikpin dfccint-rf a Li£po/' C. It. Ct*%$r, dt la Ffrttrutum 

mxkloU>qvtM* ft Aufarqftr rf< [Uhjtquf, tflUll. 

VL’Cul. A.. ' 2£i>tiorui pivhminfl irv* eur Jr- [nV.iitKk^iir," BvslL $tfc, if Anthrnp. B* |!n >5 
pp. iKM: " l^mue \y mr l.iJMdflwtloB do I'fyMHpie n^o1ithj[|vr m France m ™ jj, i - 3J1PJI . ■ 
Siti\ PrikiA^ 1in> 7, pp. 119-14. 

1 Child*, V. ttyrJoa. Dq*n t>J Euritpcun OiviSizntum . T h vi. 

hnuikfart. Hr !l. t 3 htdk§ in parly PMtry m the Star K<: V; ii, L^nkm, I!> 2 T, p p , 120-34 
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coast to Sicily, where they founded a numl>er of settlements, the most important of 
which lay where Megan Hybhea afterwards arose. 

Frankfort has pointed out that these trailers carried goods from Hissarlik 11, 
which he thinks reached the Adriatic by an overland route ; that they sometimes 
did so is dear from the discovery by our Honorary Fellow Dr. Paolo Orsi, at 
Castelluccio in Sicily. 1 of a curious knobbed bone object, almost an exact replica 
of one found by Schliemann in Hissarlik, and which Frankfort assigns to the second 
phase of the second city. The discovery of this knobtied l>one object gives us some 
indication of the date, for the second phase of Hissarlik II must have come to an end 
approximately at the close of the Early Minoan period, which may be dated at 
2200 or 21 GO b.c. The presence of Dhimim ware, or of pottery' influenced bv that 
ware, on all the site* mentioned, makes it likely that this trade began some little 
time after the beginning of the second period in Thessaly, now usually placed a!>out 
2600 B.C. We may then date this trude as having taken place between 2400 and 
2150 b.c. 

There are many indications that alamt this time, or soon afterwards, this line 
of trade was continued from Sicily to the Ligurian coast of Italy, to the south of 
Frame, to the south-east of Spain, ami to the south of Portugal. The slight trace* 
of these connections have not. as yet, been well worked out ; but, as Childe and 
Frankfort have pointed out. the presence at Nora, in Portugal, of an ivory knob.* 
like that found in hoard L at Hissarlik, shows us that products of .Egean culture 
were reaching the Atlantic coast during the third phase of Hissarlik II. while a 
segmental stone Wad from Palmella.* of E.M. II type, indicates that this trade 
had liegun well l>efore the close of the Early Minoan period. That by this means 
the knowledge of metal, as well as of jiottery and of agriculture, was introduced 
into the IWrian peninsula seems to be fairly well established. 

Professor P. Bosch-Giinjiera has showu that at this time there were two small 
centres in the llteriau jieninsula in which copper was worked und Used, one in the 
south-east of Spain, at and near El Argur, which may be termed the Almerian 
culture, and another in South Portugal, where copper ores also occur, which we 
may call the Lusitanian culture. 4 Bosch-Gimperu is inclined to see in these two 
cultures the independent rise of civilization among the cpipahcolithic Capstans, 
but in the light of the evidence ulreadv cited it seems more likely thut we have 
at these two sj>ots centres of civilization introduced from the /Egcan region by 
the routes we have traced, hut developed on their own regional lines by the Capaian 
inhabitants of the district. 

* (>ni, I*.. “ U otrmpulr lit uU dr CaMcUucvto," Hull. Paletn. Itul., 1892, p. 7. 

* Childc. V. (Jordon. Daum, rte., p. 1 19. fig. 28 (3): Fmnkfort. H.. op. fit., p. 135. 

* Childe. V. (Jordon, op. til., p. 119. 

4 Bosch Gimprrn, 1’-, ** La migration ties type* Hbpaniquc*, Sic.," for. .IrrA. xxii. 1925. 
pp. 191-209. 
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Between these two culture-zones, the Almerian and the Lusitanian. both very 
small during Early Minoan times, we find a civilization developing, which Bt»*eh- 
Gimpera calls the cave civilization [civilisation dot grottet). Most of the elements of 
this civilization are. as he lias shown, clearly of Capriati origin. The people were 
ignorant of metal, or, at least, iioasessed no such tools or weapons. It Is uncertain 
whether they grew grain, though, as we shall see later, it seems probable that they 
were not wholly ignorant of the art of agriculture; and they made rough pottery, 
based on leather models, decorated chiefly by attaching a band of clav around their 
pots a few inches below the rim, and making finger-tip impressions in this band. 
This culture extended over nearly the whole of the Iberian peninsula, from the 
south-west near Seville to the north-west of Catalonia, and spread thence over the 
south of France from the eastern Pyrenees to the slopes of the Maritime Alps. 
Whether it extended farther north, up the valleys of the Rhone and the Saline, 
is not clear from any published evidence ; but, as we shall see later, then? are other 
wares found to the north and north-east, which may well be derived from this 
finger-tip ware, which Bosch-Gimpera bus called ciramiqueomie} 

A further advance of trade, or, perhaps, a spread of population, seems to have 
followed closely upon the introduction of civilization to the Atlantic sea-board. 
The main evidence for this rests upon the distribution of dolmens, a very contro¬ 
versial subject. Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds 2 has contended that the dolmens arose in 
Portugal, as substitutes for cave burhd-places, and that thence this form of tomb 
Bpread in every direction. While it is permissible to disagree with this view an to 
the origin of the dolmen, and to doubt, whether all such structures wen* derived 
from the Portuguese models, there seems little doubt that the dolmens found in 
Brittany, Guernsey, and Denmark are so derived, since pottery, showing marked 
affinities to the dolmen wares of Portugal, has been found in the megalithic tombs 
in these regions* There is also good reason for supposing that the dolmens of 
Ireland and the west of Britain are due to a like origin. On the other hand, the 
tombs of similar tyj>e found north of the Caucasus and in the Crimea may well 
have had another origin. 

The last statement may seem to support the idea of independent invention, but 
1 do not wish to be understood to advocate that view in this case. I have rcccntlv 
become convinced that there is much to be said for a view that 1 put forward 
tentatively in 1U16, 4 that the dolmen arose from the cist found in very early times 
in the Cyclades. The dolmens of Portugal, however, have elements in common 

' l^h-Gimpera, I*., and Serm-iWula, J. dw C., ** tit tide* aur |e n<Sd»thi.iuc et rencoiithiqua 
cn France," Art. AmAmp., 1925. pp. 

I-T-dln, E- Thurlow, •The Dolmen* and Megalithic Tomb* of Spain and Portugal " ArcX 
lx*. 1020, pp. 201-32. 

* Chdde, V. Gordon. Itaicn. ,tc.. p. 274. 

• Man, xri. p. 08. 
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wi Lb tin ihiilm m tin pl*in and other part^ uf Crete, derived, i*s £iif Arthur 

[^’an.i lias uuggHted> from the early Libyan bemw 1 bortu^ bU'nwdttte 
tiller tholoi jlikI tlic Cydadic cwt wore found by Mr. Seager nt MochW and l am 
suggesting; tbut this type of grave, used fot multiple burials, wan carried westward 
by the trader.- d w bozn 1 have spoke u. and developed into rock-cut tombs in Sicily, 1 
into tr, Sm of Pftntdkfin, 4 the mtragln of Sardinia, 4 and into the cupola-tom ha 


and dolmen- found io Spurn and Portugal* 

About the som^ tinny CfcUdifl trader* introduced their form of cist hurnil into 
the J louetz region of Smith Eustia 7 and from these developed t h- larger cist*, of 
wood or oi rough stone. whiub have Iwen met with in the Kuban valley and in the 
Caucasus. Thus, I would suggest, very similar rtructuies arm in two regions in 
initiation of a common prototype. Whether in Portugal the dolmen is the predecessor 
of the cu pnhi tom In ns has liecn assumed on typological grounds by most writers, 
ia open to question, as ChiWo has j>ouiterl out* Since the cupola-tomb* are found 
nearer to the sea, by which the jww-cometa had arrived, and the dolmens are farther 
intimrL it, b possible that these cupdn-SOffibs were introduced into the peninsula in 
imitation of the (Vetan tholoL whale the dolmen* «niplo imitations of these by 
the poor and more primitive inhabitants of rhe interior, 

Ik this ra it may. the custom of burying the dead m dolmen*, the potter s art, 
rhv dements oi agriculture, ami. perhaps, a limited knowledge of copper. Reem to 
have been came* from Portugal to Brittany, and thence to Denmark; u branch 
lino \td from Brittany to Guernsey, and apparently to Ireland and I he west of Bril tin. 
That the similarity of daBgD, uscd in Portugal and Ireland aliout this time, denote* 
u connection between these two countries has Wu niadv clear to us by our 

Honpran" Fellow M. Salotuui Keinach-* 

Though elements of culture reached Ireland and the west oi Britain in this way. 
Imvc no evident, that this trade touched the. greater part of England. In (art, 
cultural connections, other than dolmens, we almost absent in the west of linglnnd 
.Hid in Wales, and arc far from clear in frcland, though pottery oi the Portuguese 
megalith t v,,e ha* Wen found by our Fellow Professor T. H. Bryce in the ra e K alhhie 
tombs that he opened in the Isle of Arran. 10 Britain was. for the most part, if not 

. g^, Sir Arthur. “ n,= Earle Milo,a, Litiyau and Keyprian B ds Hr i n. will, llinaau 
rii'ls." JuifrH. ffo^. ifiilmji. littt.-, )v, pfb 1*1—*. 

! SeaiiOT. K B.. ^MiM/iOTW th< <4 JfocM*. !**#“» W-. 

' P«l’ T E., Tht $tn»r W Hrmz* Aft* in <>*f'Jnh BWb. Sg- ~ i ' 1 ' l 1 ' 


< /Mrf„ fig. m, p, 22*. 

1 fig, ST, p. 337 . 

* Abort?, SB* L* dntimtio* bUottikup* *M* fe tM?*** H*Ur. 1031., pp. 1^27. 

r C lii! do, V, Gordon, Attm, *te., pp. H3 4- 

* Chflde, V. Gorduu. *J>, dt. Fe 112. 
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entirely, neglected by these influenced, for the dolmens of AVidis* and the west may 
he only relatively late introductions from Irt-lnrri, 

We must now turn to the evidence frorsunir own loud, am] especially from England, 
It has long been taken for granted rhut civilization. as I have defined it, reached 
the British fairs; with tile dawn of the Neolithic Age, and. as we Hindi ,**■«■, this belief 
is now amply justified* thjr evidence for this age is, however, derived very largely 
from instated finds of flint implements, some highly finished, such as polished flint 
eelts and finely chipped knives or dagger** most of which have been found without 
associations, and which, in the aggregate, weigh a great many tons. In addition 
to those, we have a number of long harrows, some ol which have yielded pottery, 
mostly in a fragmentary corn] it ion, and a few isolated pots, agaki usually without 
os-oeintiOllfl, Dwelling sites of this period haw rarely Iwen met with, and of snch 
us have been explored, most have been found in a very imperfect condition. Only 
two really typical settlements liavi- been met with »-> yet, One of these wo* dis- 
rcjvi'reti in 11*18 uml 1IHH4, by Mr. and Air*. f Vmnington, at Knap IfilL overlooking 
the Vale of Pewsvyd The other, at Windmill Hill near Avebury, m being#xplnreri 
Pm ' sT thoroughly by our Fellow- Mr, and Mrs, Alexander Kcill>T and the result.* of 
than work cannot well bo pukdi.de-il until the excavatioiis have Lcrn eotnpb h tiiL 
* ll,r knowledge, therefore, of the Neolithic Ago in Britain in nee cs.-uril? very limited- 
i he polished *rone celts of Britain, though collected in vast number-, have not 
ii-s received tlie dvcaifi-d study that they deserve, and much investigation i^ rotpiirkHl 
Ijeftire we ran pJnte them with prevision in their true chronological order or determine 
(he various regional typo, gome years ago Dr. .\brg mad. a tudy of the flint 
v.'b^ of Northern wwl Metitem Europe. 2 and his view was that the type- found in 
Britain were annular to Dios* of north-east France and Belgium, and that in form 
they were derived from the unptfdmd Campignian pick. Tliut the shape of the 
early polished celt of this area was derived from an epipalatolithic predecessor is 
likely enough. hut it '-cem> impossible that the whole complex of British Neolithic 
<ii Mutation, lno]Tiding ihc arts of pot-making and agriculture, arose iiitlepemli ntlv 
in a country w> far removed from the regions in which edihlr grains grow wild. Er 
is import nut for out purpose, however, that t he type of pottehed-stono celt is found 
distributed over north--,ust France and Belgium, the area in which has been found 

a Civilian ion, sometimes called Campignkn* and hv Boach-Giniraj-u k dvQhntitM tin 
ink** 

The use of iht* term I 'umpigeutn h somewhat unfortunate. It has been used to 
describe a certain type of unpoliriied cell nr pick, to denote a certain cutout wifh 


1 1 uiinEu-miN Mr*. M. E., ■ Kn»p Hill Camp/ 1 tTill* .4rrA. 1/crj,, xkxvu, IftU* pp t^-^kG. 

■ Aberji. m. Si^iltr tyrritn J'ugva MtiJkUm i JfWtni orA ^trkdplt^. m2, 
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mi ill d> lined area, and tq murk ft period when the Cam pignian pick was used but 
tie (iqjislied t»k was unknown. The name is. of course. derived from the fiimous 
site of Campigny. near Bbmgy-sor-Bmle, rkunt-Inlerieuio, excavated in 1*72 by 
il, Eugene do Morgan, 1 Here the Oampignbm pick was found in abundance, but 
it turns out now, as Professor thiide has shown, 2 that there too found also polished 
r> i 1i> and other cultural elements usually associated with them. IE we conti tine to 
use the term Campanian ns a name for a period, we muw admit that the typt 1 site 
cannot be included in it, ami it has been shown that the Cwnpignbm pick fisted 
until the Iron Age*’ 1 would suggest, therein-, ah IhVlielette did m 13DS. 1 that 
it is time that the term were abandoned, except, perhaps, ns ft description of the 

particular tyjK of un polished celt or pick. 

A more hopeful line of mtfjuiiy is the jwttwy. For long the .ireWSogid,- nf 
Western Europe have been reproached by their colleagues of Central Europe for 
their neglect of the study of Neolithic and Bronze Age pottery- This is not wholly 
justified, but it must Ik admitted that we know less of the Neolithic wares of Britain 
and France than we do of the contemporary pottery from the eft* of the Rhino. 
This is due to «eTO*l ctuaf** The pottery of Central Europe i* derived from TOM 
introduced into south-east Europe by civilized paints, some oF whom had some 
Blight knowledge of metallurgy, arid, al though those peasant nlr u b, d many of 
their eppalieolitbic neighbours, the Utter *eem fully to hhw adopted their civilization. 
Thus » hue tradition of pot-making survived east of the Rhine, and the potu-ry from 
the Neolithic sites there is abundant of distinctly loruis and with characteristic 
decoration. 

In Western Europe, as we have seen, ft few ntlltiL settlements of traders arose, 
such aft those' at El Argar and in the south of Portugal, and from these settlors the 
epipala-olithir folk of the hinterland learned the potter’s art. These f °lk had m > 
traditions of this kind, and made rough pote, often wry badly baked, in irnu 
of leather bap. usually of very ilbddined form, and either devoid of decoration or 
with the most primitive ornament. F*t*o 7 i>. therefore. much scarcer in the** 
western lands ; complete pots, or sttflh as can bo reconstructed, are very rarely met 
wit L while the lack of distinctive form or decoration makes the study of such remains 
as have been found both unsatisfactory and uninteresting. It is possible, too. that 
the damper chnrnte of the west may have been a contributory wm leading to 4h«0 
result h, 

i Mofgan^ Jwqnw dn T friAUtoric If™, London, 1W14, ]i. 77 : Mure-m. E. and H. d*. Folic* 
Jur (t l. 't‘ mjtiynr/, Amiens, 1872. 

z 1 .'htldc. V. O-ordn n. iki lira, fif,. !»■ 1 S. 

* 83. Mur rdlou Mr. A. AmwW°0g inhjrnu m<- ihm hofwmdone,iM*®iU>d 

Willi Katii Iren Aar pottery. mt Grime'll G»v<* in the H Btvh HoW d™rib«i m PreKM. 

$nr. K. An&lr. r. ji. 107. 

* Dfehclftte, Jiwcpli. i> Paris, I>P- ( b7 J. 
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Another cause has, perhaps, led to the n^lect o t this -study among our Ifreindi 
red league, though we must not forget rfe* admirable work done in fhj> firM bv 
ont lai- Honorary Fellow If. Emile Cartaflhae, 1 the late M* Joseph Bfafadetrc ■ and 
31. da IJlintellier iu Brittany. 1 The wealth of evidence dating front the FdhsdB hip 
Ag< s , t'spciftlly from tho Upper PulHsilithic, has been so r-xtensive in Frunze, ami of 
sii>.'h Superb quality, that its study has fully occupied the attention of igagt -ie their 
prehistoric archioologjafe, m that, little time lias \kvii left for the study of the leg* 
important, or, at tiny rate, less interesting, remains of the Neolithic Age. The arM 
for this study id now being recognised by our French colleagues, and at the recent 
Cangras of tin: Institut Internationa] d'Anthropologic. Professor L* Capiton drew' 
attention to the need for this inquiry in a paper entitled ' L ■ xt- n-i-m d& In i vmmiqiie 
iieolrthiqur en Europe, m Arie et en Ameziqtte.” 

Hie neolithic pottery found in Britain was first seriously discussed iu Id 10 by 
ilr, Reginald Smith, in commenting upon some pottery found by Mr, ti, Wyman 
Abbott m some pit-dwellings near Peterborough/* H* \ hen pointed out that certain 
fonnd-bottomod bowl', of which that found at Mott lake a few years previously is the 
best known example, ve re to some extent contemporary with th* beakers, which are 
known to have lasted into the Prana* Age, He drew attention to the fart that 
Hmdnr bowls hitd occurred in Finland and rhe east of Sweden. Iu this paper Smith 
gave a very full summary of ft* m-ubthie pottery known at tb o from British 
siies, and mentioned incidentally some fragments found by Mr. 1. R. Mortimer in a 
subterranean dwelling under one end of a long barrow at Hanging Gmustnn in the 
East Biding of Yorkshire, though he did not. emphasize the feci that th 
different type of wore from the Mart lake bowh 

It was oar FeHow Mr* T. lb Kendrick who first dearly pointed out that apart 
from boakerB, we had two distinct neolithic wares in England* According m him, 
one type ha* 44 a dark aml imperfectly fired paste, showing a large amount of white 
gnl and crushed shell which is present in big particles," while the other Si shows a 
slight improvement m potting, as it is a little harder* but it is still >4 a wy gritty 
paste, and bus usually been taken from the kiln with a black cow.” The majority of 
the piece* of this second ware 44 arc heavily decorated with impressions of twisted 
thongs, finger-tip pits and rife, - and ragged finger-nail scratches," The first of these 
war**, Kendrick myz, has been found at Windmill Tump, Hodmarton in lilgricester- 
ditre, Tihhcad mifl Lanhill barrows and from the barrow at Nort h Havant in Wilt-dme, 
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tv- well a? trniru be neath n long barrow on Wexoomlie i>Own in t he sime county, 
ftis s^enis tci lit the same ware ii£ that found hv MflFtmuz at Hanging Grimston. 
The second ware was found in the long barrow itr W esfe Kennrtt in \\ iltdiire. in Pole a 
Wood iSonth Barrow and Windmill Tamp* RodmartOn in *doueestershire. lo these 
last must Be added the Mortiake bowl, many of the sherds from Peterborough, aj^J iv 
number of other*. About the same time. Professor Oswald Menghio, in his edition of 
Hon rues’ great work , 1 also referred these two classes of pottery, which he calk'd, 
respectively, GrifMlCrll-kftQmik and Pt'terbprotnfh-kf'ftimik* He suggested that thu 
former was somewhat earlier fchun the. latter. 

finite recently Mr. Leeds has reported very fully upon n net'lit hi 1 dwelling sit* 
that he has found near Abingdon® ; in ibis ocour a plentiful supply of the first ware 
and one worn sherd of the second. il»' has taken the opportunity to discus the 
whole question of the neolithic pottery of the British Isles. Ho criticises Menghin s 
use of the term fm/wsfon * kern ta ik t out the whole justly, mnee this siG- h tin- muM. 
northerly of a series, the great majority of which lie in the south of bnglaiul ; he 
suggests the substitution of the term TYintlfflfll Hill pottery, 'Whether or no this 
i* altogether a suitable term I shall discuss later, Lcedfi gives n map, on which me 
shown nil tins rites at which either of the*- wares have been met with, and from their 
distribution he argues that the first wow come into Britain from the ^mth and The 
second fro til the north-east. Tt is doubtful, to my mind, whether this is el just inlet- 
once from the distribution of sites already noted, still mor whether, riuce we are 
evidently at the beginning ol the inquiry, ibis safe to draw any deductions fnmi n 
distribution-map of this kind, since the sites known an- probably far fewer in number 
than those that may be discovered later. On the other hand. Lwta give* inker 
evident which makes it likely that bis inference k correct, i hough the method by 
which it has been reached seems to l>e dubious. Lastly he eriticu.es Mnnghnt for 
placing the two wares in different periods, and suggests that both are couteuijfomry 
with one (mother ami with the early leakers. 

1 have already referred to tin important site at Windmill Hill, near Avebury, 
which ifl being so thoroughly explored by our Fellows Mr, anil Mrs, Alexander Keillur. 
This site wus first discovered by the Rev* H. G. 0. Kendall, who found the hill cover I'd 
with a great number of flint implements Mid wasters 3 Later on lie noted fiigm> of 
,i ditch nnd, digging u trial ]>ii. he ascertained that his suspicious were correct,; 
in this pit he found several fragments of pottery. On hearing of this, Mr. Keiller 
ptfehnaed the site, and for several years he and Mr?* Keilb-r have been carrying 

I Hewm*** ik.riu. UtgtocJtkU* drr btidrtdtm Kimet i* Suroju, r-". den Anf, rB^B ty ton 50b 
w Chritii llhitte Autlifpcr, ilurohgcsehen nml rryiiut von Oswald Mcnghin), t\ i«u 
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out most carefully planned excavations. They have allowed me to examine all the 
remains that they have found, and have given nie all the information that l desired ; 
further than this, with characteristic generosity, they have allowed me to niak»- 
public all the details that I have needed for ray present argument. 

The settlement at \\ indinill Hill is defended by three concentric ditches, placetl 
at a considerable distance apart, and within some, at any rate, of these ditches were 
rows of posts, the holes for which haw l>een brought to light. The ditches are of 
varying depths, but, since the outer ditch reaches, in some places, the depth of 
1* ft. 6 in., there has been ample opportunity to observe the stratification. One 
curious feature of the ditches is that they are intermittent, and that at intervals a 
unrulier of wide unexcavatcd gangways have been left for entrance*. The same 
feature was noted bv Mrs. Cunnington in the ditch around the earlier settlement at 
Knap Hill, overlooking the Vale of Pewsey in Wiltshire. 1 

In the lowest layer in all the ditches were found fragments of a rough, badly 
baker! ware, of a yellowish-brown colour on the outside and black inside, the paste 
of which contains fragments of grit and broken shell. This ware, with slight varia¬ 
tions. was found throughout the lower layers, up to within 5 ft. of the surface of 
the outer ditch; some of the fragments an* greyish, and have lugs with vertical 
perforations. In the inner ditch, which is shallower, this Inver reaches to 3 ft. below' 
the surface. Above these layers comes a sterile layer. I ft. in thickness, in the outer 
ditch ; this is absent in the inner ditch. In this sterile layer wore found a very few 
small fragments of the wares found in th** upper layers, including a small frugment 
of a 1 leaker. Mr. Keillcr believes that these small sherds have sunk downward.-* 
from nhove. 

In the upjier layers of all the ditches were found a number of wares, of which 
the more important urr a large uurnU-r of beaker fragments, mostly in the top 
2! ft., many fragments resembling those from West Kennett. and a large number 
of sherds of u plain ware containing a great quantity of grit. It is difficult without 
comparing the specimens to be certain whether the yellow-brown ware from the 
bottom layer, which 1 will call the bottom ware, or this gritty ware found in the 
upper layers most nearly resembles the Grim/don-kentinik of Mcnghin, but I suspect 
that the gritty ware is but a more modem representative of the liottom ware. In 
any case, since all the neolithic wares, including beakers, and some wares not yet 
described, have been found at Windmill Hill, it seems doubtful whether the site is 
one that should give its name to Menghin’s Grirnston-keramik. 

It is clear that at Mindmill Hill we have pottery of two periotls. separated bv 
an interval when the settlement was uninhabited. Durijig the first period we have 
the bottom ware, with a few variants towards its close. In the second, we have 
gritty ware throughout; in the lower If ft. fragments of various wares as yet 
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undescribed, and m the top 2|-ft. fragments resembling those from West Kennett, 
the Prtrrboroiujh-ktramik of Mcnghin. as well as beaker fragments ; these two last 
appear to be absolutely contemporary. Right at the liottom of the outer ditch 
were found a number of saddle querns, so that we can be sure that agriculture was 
practised from the very beginning, as we had been led to suppose from the statement 
recently published by Mr. E. Cecil Curwen. on the authority of Mr. J. Graham Callander, 
that grain had l>con found “ in a definitely neolithic site at Rothesay.” 1 

To solve the problem of how civilization first reached Britain, we must endeavour 
to trace the origin of the liottom ware and of the form of the W indmill Hill settlement. 

Settlements defended by palisades and concentric ditches, placed some distance 
apart, ami with gaps left for entrances, are characteristic of the Michelsberg culture 
of the Upper Rhine, and ditches like those found at Windmill Hill have l>een found 
at Urmitz, Mayen, and elsewhere.* The distribution of this culture extends from the 
Rhine to the frontiers of Bavaria, and from the northern edge of Switzerland to the 
Eifel mountains. It* eastern boundary is clear cut, but it is uot known how far it 
extended to the west. Everything goes to show that it penetrated the Upper Rhine 
l»asin from the west. Its characteristic pot-form is the tulip-shaped vase, which has 
been found as far north as Boitsfort-Etang in Belgium. 3 but this form does not occur 
at Windmill Hill. W r hile, therefore, we may suspect that there is some indirect 
connection between the settlement at Windmill Hill and those of the Michelsl»erg 
culture, the absence of the characteristic pot-form seems to indicate that it was not 
from the Upper Rhine that this civilization reached Britain. 

Several pots from Windmill Hill have been very cleverly reconstructed by Mrs. 
Keillcr: some are hemispherical bowls, one with a pair of short lugs, w hile the largest 
is a bag-shaped pot bearing two lugs with vertical perforations. The forms of thes* 
vessels are crude, but they bear a general resemblance to several of the pots found 
in various sites iu Switzerland, which Dr. Han* Ueinerth has termed Wtslisrhc 
Kenmih * The forms of this pottery, and its distribution in Switzerland, suggest 
that this ware entered that country from the direction of Geneva, and that the 
form* are, perhaps, ancestral to those of some of the Michelsberg pots. 

Unfortunately, little is known of the neolithic pottery of eastern France, although 
it has been recovered from about seven sites. The best known of these is that at the 
Camp de Chasaey, but no full account of the excavation* on this site have appeared, 
and our knowledge of its ware* is mainly obtained from t he descriptions and illus¬ 
trations given by iVchelette.* Although he figures n number of vases and fragment*. 

i Curvet). E. Cecil. 44 Prehistoric Agriculture in Britain.” Antiquity, i. 1027. p. 263. 

* UUnrr. liana. Fwtungslxtu tier jttngeren Sieinmit,** PrdkuL teUsckr.. ii. MHO. pp. 1-23 

» Lot?, lc Baton, anil Hahir. F„. ** Ottenbourg et Boiutiort.” Bull. Soe. tTAnikrop. «ru„ 
xxxix. H)24. pp. 142 66. 

* Hr inert h. Han*. />iV juuycrt Stcinzeil dtr Stktrti:, Augsburg, 1020, pp. 138—43, Fundkartv I. 

* Wchclcttc. Joseph, op. eit., pp. .VV4-63. fig*. 202, 203. 2<M. 2"» anti 20*. 
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these are insufficient to enable us to appreciate the industry as u whole. It is 
clear, however, that many wares of different types were found on that site, indicating 
a mixture of cultures, while the presence of carinated bowls, resembling those found in 
the Portuguese dolmens, suggests that the date of the site is somewhat later than the 
first period at Windmill Hill. Few of the remains from other sites in that part of 
France have been illustrated. It is the same with the flint culture of north-eastern 
France. The pottery found on these sites is very fragmentary, and, beyond the 
fact that it is devoid of ornament, we can gather very little information about it from 
published accounts. 

It seems clear, however, that the HVjtfiseAr Keramik of Switzerland must have 
come from the west, and ultimately from the Lower Rhone valley, if we judge by the 
pebble-like stone axe-heads found with it in Switzerland and also on some of the 
Mirhelsberg sites. This type of pottery is not altogether unlike the ware that 1 
described earlier as stretching from the Pyrenees to the Alpes-Mantimea, but lacks 
the distinctive band with the finger-tip impression. It seems possible, however, 
that, this Westuehc Keramik developed from its southern neighbour in the region 
near the junction of the Saone with the Rhone. The resemblances between this ware 
and the bottom ware at Windmill Hill suggest that to the same series we must relegate 
the pottery of the flint culture of north-east France, a culture which spread into 
Belgium, for at Ottcnbourg, in the latter country, M. Rahir has found a settlement 
with pottery, which he describes as M morccaux de vases en terre grossierc remplie 
dr fragments pierreux, fa^onnes k la main wans le secours du tour et cuits h Fair 
libre. Aucun de ces tessons. dont la couleur exterieuro est rougeatre ou brunatre. 
tie presente d’orncment. ..." He mentions ab*o a ** mamclon perce d’un trou 
horizontal pour permettre de suspendre le vase.” 1 This description suggests u 
resemblance to the bottom ware at Windmill Hill. 

If on further inquiry it turns out that these suggestions can be sustained, we 
can see how civilization can have reached England. Traders, carrying goods 
from Hissarlik and the JEgcan, set out from the head of the Gulf of Corinth before 
the close of Early Minoan times, and reached south-east Sicily. Thence they, or 
other traders, carried goods and the elements of civilization to many of the islands 
and coastal lands of the western Mediterranean, including the Almerian region of 
south-east Spain, and the coast of the southern half of Portugal. From these two 
centres of trade the arts of agriculture ami pot-making filtered through to the 
epipahoolithic Capstans of the hinterland, who then made rough pots in imitation 
of the leather vessels they had hitherto used. Mini carried the knowledge of these 
arts across Spain and the South of France to the slopes of the Alps. I am suggesting 
that other hunting folk, living higher up the Rhone valley, then learned from them 
these arts, carried them to Switzerland, Burgundy, and by degrees towards the 
north. I would suggest, too, though in this I differ from many of the arduDologints 

1 L>£, le Baron, and iUhit. K.. op. (it., p. 149. 
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of Central Europe, that these ore the folk who defended their villages with palisades 
and triple ditches, and were the predecessors of the Michelaberg people, and that these 
people then carried the elements of civilization and the fortified villages to the 
epi paleolithic folk of north-east France, who were using the unpolished Campignian 
flicks, derived apparently from the people of the Danish shell-mounds. From here 
these arts, as I believe, spread to England. l»eing the first stage of true civilization 
to reach our shores. 

After an interval there arrived other folk on our north-east shores; those 
came from the Baltic, bringing round-bottomed bowls of the Mortlakc type and 
pottery of the West Kennett type, the Peterborough-keramik of Menghin. These 
seem to have introduced into this country the custom of burning their dead in 
long Imrrows. A little later still came the Beaker-folk from Holland, landing in the 
south-east of England, accompanied, perhaps, bv some of the megalith-builders 
from the province of Drenthe, who were responsible for Coldrum and Kits Coty 
House. The lxmg Barrow people and the Beaker-folk seem to have reached Wiltshire 
aliout the same time, and to have settled down together on sites formerly occupied 
by the earlier peasants. To judge bv the admixture of pottery, wo must suppose 
that all three peoples had intermixed, or were living peaceably side by side, in the 
settlement at Windmill Hill. At the same time, other influences, carrying the 
custom of erecting dolmens, were arriving in Ireland and perhaps in Mules. 

In this address I have endeavoured to examine the present position of our 
knowledge of the earliest civilization in the west of Europe, and I have put forward, 
very tentatively, a suggestion as to how the arts of agriculture and pot-making 
may have reached this country from those centres in Spain and Portugal, at which 
the elements of civilization arrived by sea from the Near East. Many of the links in 
my chain of argument are inferential, and I am quite conscious that, until these have 
been filled in by ascertained facte, the thesis must remain hypothetical. 

Before the hypothesis can be proved, we need to find ot her sites of the Windmill 
Hill type, nearer to the coast, that we may ascertain in what region these bearers 
of civilization landed. We need, too, more illustrations of the pottery already 
found, published with the thoroughness and careful attention to detail so con¬ 
spicuously displayed in the account, of the West Kennett lottery recently produced 
by Mrs. Cunnington. 1 We need, too, in conjunction with our French colleagues, 
to make a more thorough survey of the sites and pottery of the neolithic civilization 
of the flint culture in the north-east of France, and of the earliest of such sites in 
Burgundy. When this has been done we shall be able to judge how far my suggestions 
are correct, and perhaps to trace the exact course by which civilization spread from 

Spain to Britain. 

i Cunningtou, Mr*. M. E.. Tie PoUttyfrom thr Jso»g ffarruir at H’«l Km nett, H «//i (privately 
printed). 1927. 
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Foreword. 

Tgfi gM-avation of the Devil's TowtT cave, Gibraltar, was Carried out in three seamans: 
November, 1925-January, HW: April-.lime, 1926; atul October-Dttembe*, 1926, 

I have to ripTCSS mu vhj 1 heart v thanks to Bis EsodlEiicy Gi'corfll *dr Charles 
Monro, Bart.. G.&B-, G.C.M.G,, G.CJSX, late Governor and Onanumderdn-Climf 
of Gibraltar, for pa nit bh ion to excavate: And to the following officials, tor their 
Lwl interest and assistance, and for the loan u| material without, winch the excavation 
couiil not have Uy-u carried out -11L Excellency Wtr Charles 1 s rr, K.CJLG., 
Governor midi i'nTiiriiiiniW j, in*diii?f of the Bahama Islands, Iftto Colonial Secretary, 
Gibraltar ; J, R, Crook, Esq., late Director of Public Works, Gibraltar ; 

Breather-General R, P. T- Hawksley, C.M.G,, D.S.O.. late Chief Engineer,Gibraltar; 
Lieutenant-Colonel C, F, B. Goldney* C.MAl., D*S.O„ Chief Engineer, Gibraltar. 

Mi-.; Marjorie Rusadl kindly sir ted ns my a distant during the first two months, 
nnrl her collaboration w*ki most valuable in the difficult early stages of the work. 
Professor Mas, Abb£ Breuil, and Mr, Henry Field paid short visits to the Rook in 
May, 1926, and took part in the work. Mr*. Harry Milton and Major Hart 
(1st Battalion, The Ruffe) were present at she discovery of a part of the human 
r rnaine and assisted in their removal, Mrs. Milton also helped me by making a very 
careful collection of material from the raised lieath. 

Finally, 1 must thank the discoverer of the site, Abbe Henri Breuil, at whose 
suggestion the work was undertaken D. A, E.G. 
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Tme Bock of Gibraltar is too well known for a detailed ncoapnt of it to be necessary, 
but for the sake of completeness I reproduce here the brief and excellent Physical 
Description of Ramsay a ltd Gflilde (l):— 

1 The Rock of Gibraltar, as every one knows, forms a well-marked promontory 
that treads in a direction south by west into the Mediterranean. The extreme 
length of the Rock, measured from the base of the cliff at the North Front to 
Europa Point, is only a little over 21 miles, and the promontory tapers somewhat 
gradually away from a breadth of 1,550 yards between Gibraltar and Catalan 
Buy to si width of 550 yards at Europa, The Rock shoots abruptly upward 
from the low, Hat ground at the North Front in a due mural precipice, the basal 
portion of which is partly Concealed by a sloping curtain of debit anti breccia. 
This precipitous wall culminates in a height of 1.549 feet at the Rock-Gun, from 
which point the dividing ridge or backbone of the promontory extends southward 
in a sharp jagged ar&t, the dominant points of which are Middle Hill 11,195 feet), 
Signal .Station ! 1,294 feet), heights above Monkey's Alameda 11,596 feet), and 
O'Hara's Tower (] F 37n feet j. At the latter the ridge is abrupt!;' truncated, and 
succeed^l to the senth by the well-marked, plateaux of Windmill Hill mid Europa. 
From the Rock-Gun to O'Hara's Tower the dividing ridge presents to the cost 
a bold escarpment, which is for the most parr inaccessible, and in places almost, 
vertical, the cliffs where they are lowest having a drop of not less than 500 or 
4€0 feet, and of more than 1,000 feet where they approach the sea on the north. 
From I heir hast 1 the ground falls rapidly aw ay to the coast-line at angles t hat 
vary from $ f to 4ft 5 , The opposite elopes of the di viding ridge are not so abrupt, 
the only really precipitous portion that faces the west being the Iin*> of cliff that 
overlooks Gardiner's Road and Engineer's Road, between the Moorish Wall 
and tin Mount. A low sandy plain, that d<>es not average more than 10 feet 
in height above the so, connects the Rock with the mainland," 

The Rock is made up of Jurassic limestone, overhiiin on the western side by a 
series of shales. The limestone is riddled with caves and fissures, many of which 
urn filled with a red boro-breccia containing a Fleistocene fauna of which the 
most typical species is Rhinoceros rwerdhi. The following is a brief historical 
account of the exploration of these caves and figures ;— 

The earliest known reference occurs in FhiL Tran*. Roy. Soc., 1770 (2), 
Dr, Vrilliam Hunter communicates a letter from .John Boddbgton, Esq., describing 
some bones, not specified, found tn a breccia at Gibraltar, the exact spot where they 
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wer^ found riot being indicated. Dr. Hunter merely note* that they are not 
human. 

In li*M, Major Imrie (3) described the fissures containing bone-bremu at 
Gibraltar in a paper communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, His chief 
obji-c r was to explode the idea that the lames were found embedded in the Rock itself. 

In im ♦ Cuvier (I), in bis great work Jk® Otaemtm fWfer, describes a small 
crolleetiui. of bones brought to him from Gibraltar by M. Chevaffler, librarian at the 
Pantheon. He identifies some teeth at id other bones of a ruminant, and in describing 
a drawing of two rodent jaws from th. collection of M Adrien Camper, he suggests 
thill they belong to o ban? or rabbit of a hitherto unknown specie*. 

In 1H+8 a human skull of very primitive type wan discovered, in conditions which 
are not described, in Forbes’ Quarry, on the North From. Iu the same year 
Lieutenant Flint, Secretary to the Gibraltar Scientific Society, presented the skull 
at a meeting of the Society. It attracted no fvirlher attention until it was sent home 
by Captain Brume in 1863 or 1864, and described by Professor Bunk (II) at the 
meeting of the British Association in 186 f, Busk noted its resemblance ro the 
Neanderthal cranium discovered in IfioT. and Dr. Falconer proposed for it I hr 
iiLiiiM- of Homo mt. Culptcu# (5). The extremely primitive character of the Forbes' 
Quarry skull was recognized by Broca (0), who expressd the opinion that it 
belonged to a period before the age of " polished stone.” If was not. however, 
until the beginning of the present century that its position in the Neanderthal rare 
was fully recognized* thunks to the work of Sera (7). Sotlus lS|, and BouJe (9), 

From 1863 to 1868 systematic excavations w>-rc carried out, for the first time at 
Gibraltar, by I-upturn Frederick Brome, Governor of the Military Prison, Captain 
Brome turned the labour of military prisoners to good account by employing them 
in the exploration of the following caves (Fig, I):— Genista Caves, 1 l, all in the 
Windmill Hdt Plateau : Martin's and Figtree Caves, in the eastern face of the flock ; 
St, MmhaeTa (\\VZ and Pora Boca, high up on the western face. In all these was 
fmm3Tloow deposit consisting either of cave earth or sand, con taining arehs-ologieal 
Tcmams, ami in many cases human skeletons, the most ancient of which appear 
to be Neolithic. Genista l, which consists of a series of descending fissures, alone 
contained a Pleistocene bone-breccia, and it is interesting to note that in this breccia 
a flint knife,” 11 numerous large pieces of flint," and a *' human milk-tooth (12) 
were found associated with Minoctrm t/u rckiu The importance of thin discovery 
u-jis overlooked at the time, but, as AhVn* Breuil (10) 1ms pointed out, there can 
now l>e no doubt that Genista I was a F&Lrolithie site, Unfortunately the 
implements and the tooth are lost, so that it is impossible to sav for certain to what 
stage of the Prdjoolithie they Itcloiiged, 1-ut the associated fauna suggests that they 
were Mousterian. The cave, which was entered from the surface of the plateau, 
wiihio the precincts of rlie Military Prison, is now Completely inaccessible, and 
there is no hope of farther excavation at present. 

n2 
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Professor Busk described Captain Bromic work, in a paper read to tin 1 InirT* 
national Congress of Archaeology at Norwich {Ii2>, and published a study of the Urnea 
(rum Genista 1 in Traiut. Z<h>L Soc. {1^)- 

Itil8li8, Captain Brume's valuable vork was brought: to an end by no order front 
I he War Office, and he was dismissed frotn his post and from the Service* because 
ho bad employed prison labour for scientific purposes (6). 

Dr. "W. L. If. Duckworth (14) carried out e sen vat tons at Gibraltar in Jfl till 1 12. 
He investigated all the eaves already known which he could identify, or v hirb. are still 
accessible, and explored two which had remained untouched, high up on the eastern 
face of the Bock. In one of these an interesting Neolithic skeleton was found* 
associated with pottery and stone implements, but none of Dr. Duckworth * excava- 
tioiifr yielded any trace of an older industry. It was suggested at the time tlmu some 
of the stone implements were PabeoUthic, but 11. Breuil (10) stated that he con¬ 
oid •-rod none af tli»-m lo l«- earlier than the Neolithic, an opinion I was aftenvaid* 
able to verify* thunk* to the kindle r>f Dr. Duckworth in nil owing me to examine 
his material. 
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flio Moustcrian site at Devil 1 V Tower was discovered in 1917 by the AhM Brcuil, 
then acting i lb diplomat Er courier between Gibraltar and the French Naval Bureau 
ftt Madrid (]}, 1 n the course.’ of a visit to the Nort h Front of the Rock he noticed 

fragments of fouibbone in the talus of a small cave or rink-shelter ut the loot of the 
immense vertical peak of Rock-Gun, immediately opposite a nan known as the 
Devil’s Tower. BL Bteuil was unable to follow up this dw-owry at the time, but 
in 1919 he relumed to Gibraltar and with the help of the late Colonel Willoughby 
Venn r 1 1 nga t rial trench a little wav down the talus of t he ihcJter, unearthing u n um in-r 
of animal bones and four stone implements of definite MoutftertMl type. My own 
work oil I he shelter undertaken at M. Breml'k suggestion, occupied seven months, 
l-i tween November, 1925. and J ami ary, 1927, and whs carried out by means of a 
grant from the Percy Bladen Memorial Fund, 

The DeviTs Tower cave ist a narrow- fissure running oblitpiely into the Rock 
of Gibraltar the .-..-i-m end of t h«.■ North Front 3iXi ni fnon Foi-In-.- 
fFig. i). It has a maximum height of ]*j m. and a maximum width of i *20 m, T and 
■1 rm from the entrance ir narrows to a mere crack. Che rocky floor at the cave 
mouth lies 9 m. above sea-level, and 5 m. above the average level of the Neutral 
Ground which unifr-A Gibraltar with the Spanish rnuiulamh Before excavation 
the inner part of the fissure was filled to the roof with a deposit of fine sand which 
fell rapidly towards the entrance and emerged from the cave as a talus of Handy 
rubble running steeply down to the level o( the Neutral Ground. The slop' thus 
formed was limited and sheltered on the west by a wall of m k continuous with 
the west wail of the cave i Fig. lib but on the east, when' there was no natural 
boundary, it merged into 3 stony talus winch from this ]>oiiit runs along the face of 
th" Rock rathe direction of the Mediterranean. A little way to the west of the 
Devil s Tower site lies the great cone of debris known as the Breccintcd Talus, which 
extends lls far as Forbes 1 Quarry (Fig. IK As the result of blasting operations 
carried out wine twenty years ago, the Devil s Tower scree is now separated from 
the Breorinted Talus by a stretch of bare rock, but old prints and maps -how 
dearly that the tains or the cave formerly rounded the sheltering-wall on the wesl 
and overlapped the eastern end of the Brfccciated Talus, 

In the course of excavation 1 found that the fine sand whinh filled the fiiwur*- 
to the roof was an archdeologkaf deposit in place, but that the sandy rubble into w hich 
it merged outside tic- envc was a more recent formation, a kind oi " wash/' masking 
a whole group of deposits consisting of banks of hard tufa alternating with layers 
oE dm? sand, which spread out fan-wise and nearly horizontally from the mouth oT 
the cave, their outer edges fuming a series of atepfl i, PI. II}, The work carried out 
consisted in emptying tbt* cave down to the rock floor and removing the talus or 
terrace deposits over an area extending from the rock wall which bounded them 
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<m tie west to a line 4-50 a to the east of the cave month. Seven layers of deposit 
WCT * revealed in this way, the succession from above downwards being m follows 
(Fig, 3, Section I);— 

1, Fine sand, filling the fissure to the roof. 

2, Calcareous tafa. 14 m. 

3, Fine sand* 20 cm.-I in. 

4, Travertine, 10-80 vm. 

5, Fine sand* 40 cm*-i*40 m. 
dr Travertine. 50-75 cm. 

7. Raised beach, with its .surface at 5‘50-ft in. above wadevd. 


Layers 1-5 contained archeological material, the industry from top to bottom 
being MousteriaiL 

The following is a more detailed at count of the deposits :— 


Lai/rr L Fine mM 1 maximum thiflknft^ 4-60 m.}, rising t* the roof in the 
inner part of the fissure, but failing to l-$0 m, at the entrance, and at l m, to tb*' 
north of this point, thinning out and merging into the “ wash/' Tu the east, layer 1 
practically disappeared at 4 tn. from the cave mouth owing to a sharp rise in tho 
underlying bed (Fig. 1, Section 2), 


The sand was light yellow in colour, growing darkertowards the base, aml showed 
no signs of bedding. On the terrace and in the mouth of the cave it wa* very soft, 
but inside the fissure it wn& cemented in places Into a very hard sandstone. Through - 
11111 contained Sand shells In abundance, mussels and limpets brought for food, 
mui a large number of animal bones, many of them broken by man ami burnt. 
Fragments of charcoal were scattered through the deposit, but in no place was there 
any continuous hearth. Archeological remains were limited to a few tough (lakes of 
quartzite and two fragment* of bone market! by use as compressors. 


biipr 2 —Cabareou* tttfa, 1-1 m, thick, projecting an average distance of 4 jn. 
From the reck face, and falling steeply at the outer edge of the terrace. Immediately 
opposite the mouth of the cave it was hollowed oat into a channel S -50 m. deep and 
2 m ^ n,nmn S 'he western rock wall (Fig. 4, Section 2). At the point where 
tins channel met the outer edge of the tufa the latter, instead of ending abruptly, as 
' Is* where, M id two well-marked steps with a steep slope between. The surface of 
the deport inside the cave was continuous with the floor of the channel, which 
showed a very even fall of 20 cm. from the back of the fissure to the edge of the 
uppermost step. Jt w as evident t hat t his hollow ing out of layer 2 had been produced 
by running water before the deposition of the overlying sand. 

Layer 2 varied greatly in consistency, but in a :emral way the following sub- 
divisum, from above downwards, held good over the w hole area excavated 


2**— 1-50 *n, Tufaceous day, very dark in colour, and 
remains of hearths. Land-shells, edible sea-shells, and animal bones bumf 


containing 
or broken 
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by man WfW fairly abundant, but only two implements and a handful of flakes wen* 
found. Owing to the channel described above, this division was not present iu 
the cave or on the terrace immediately in front of it, but it was well developed to 
the east of the entrance. In the east wall of the trench it was still slightly tufaccous, 
although sandier than it had been near the cave, and a thin hearth was visible near 
the top. 



no. 4.— section 2 (c-» or i*las (no. 2)). 

1. Fine sand. 2. Ctlrtmnu tufa. 3. Fine sand. 4. Bmwnish-giry travertine or tufa. !>. Fine 
sand. fl. Pink travertine. 7. Raised beach. ♦ ♦ Portions of human *kull. 


Division 2b. — 1*50 m. Porous tufa, varying in consistency from a moderately 
hard travertine to a tough sticky day, and containing occasional small pockets of 
fine sand ; 4 m. to the east of the cave mouth this division merged into unlaminated 
sand, apparently sterile, containing large fallen blocks of limestone. Land-shells, 
edible sea-shells and animal bones were very abundant all through division 2b. 
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A large number of the bones had been burnt and broken, but there were also remains 
of small birds and rodents in great quantity, and larger bones that had been gnawed 
by wild animals. Fragments of charcoal were common, and in places the deposit 
was very dark in colour, but there were no clearly defined hearths. In the mouth 
of the cave was a large heap of mussel shells, many of them blackened by fire. Inside 
the fissure, where traces of human occupation were slight, the travertine was hard 
but discontinuous, and the gaps were filled with soft brown or grey earth containing 
many bones of large birds. Implements and flakes of quartzite and flint were found 
scattered all through division 26, though not in abundance. 

Division 2c.—Whitish crumbling tufa, 40 cm.-l m., merging on the east into 
sterile sand. It yielded a certain number of bones and a few quartzite flakes, but 
contained no hearths or traces of charcoaL Land-shells and small bones were 
exceedingly abundant at the base. 

Layer 2 contained a large quantity of angular fragments of limestone and a 
number of big blocks. One of these (B of Section 1, Fig. 3 ), measuring 4 by 1*50 
by 1*50 m., lay obliquely in the deposit immediately in front of the cave, its lower 
end projecting below the liasc of layer 2 into the underlying beds. 

Layer 3 . — Fine sand, 20 cm.-l m. This bed, which was equal in extent to the 
hard deposit (layer 4), on which it rested, projected an average distance of 6 m. 
from the face of the rock. Along the edge of the terrace, where it was not capped 
by layer 2, it was in contact with the “ wash,” but in spite of similarity of material 
the division between the two was clearly visible. 

A well-marked hearth was present over practically the whole area of layer 3, 
but the outer edge of the terrace to the east of the cave mouth appeared to have 
been the chief zone of occupation, for the sand here was very much blackened ami 
remains were very abundant. In front of the cave the greater part of the space 
was occupied by the targe rock (B) mentioned above, but between it and the western 
wall of the terrace lay a hearth containing a few bones. Behind the rock, layer 3 
increased in thickness to correspond with a hollowing out of the under surface of 
layer 2, and the upper half of the deposit at this point consisted of a particularly fine 
yellow sand containing a number of whole bones of bear. Inside the cave ull traces 
of human occupation disappeared, and the sand merged into a reddish cave-earth. 
At 1 *50 m. from the entrance this deposit came to an end against the top of a group 
of rocks (A of Section I. Fig. 3), which rose from the floor and blocked the fissure. 

I.ayer 3 contains 1 a large number of burnt and broken bones, ami the usual land 
shells and edible sea-shells, the latter forming thick layers in the hearths. Hough 
flakes of flint and quartzite were more abundant than in any other level—there was. 
in fact, a regular working-floor — but finished implements were rare and crude. A 

curious feature of this level was a collection of small objects brought from the beach _ 

quantities of little pebbles, a few' rolled fragments of shell having the form of tinv 
plaques, and a shark's tooth. 
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Layer 4 .— Brownish-grey traiertine or tufa, 10-80 cm., extending an average 
distance of 6 m. from the face of the rock. On the terrace in front of the cave this 
deposit was as hard as building-stone, but ltehind the rock (B) (the lower end of which 
was embedded in layer 4), and immediately in front of the cave, it changed to a porous 
crumbly tufa, which ran back into the fissure for a distance of 1*40 m., ending against 
the group of rocks (A). In the eastern part of the terrace the travertine was much less 
hard than in the western part, and in the east wall of the trench it changed suddenly 
into loose unlaminated sand. A little wav to the cast of the rock (B) another large 
block of limestone had fallen near the outer edge of layer 4, breaking off a slab of 
travertine about 4 m. square, and driving it forward and downward into the under¬ 
lying bed of sand. At a later date, when layer 3 was heing deposited, a large amount 
of material from the hearths in that level was washed down into the fissures resulting 
from this break, so that the stratigraphy at this point was rather confused. The 
block of stone itself projected above the surface of the M wash." ami had at some time 
been partly destroyed by dynamite* The charge cannot, however, have l»ecn very 
big, for it had merely blown away the upper, exposed surface of the rock, without 
disturbing the surrounding beds. 

Animal bones, many of them broken or burnt, edible sea-shells and flakes of 
flint and quartzite were found in layer 4, chiefly in the western aide of the trench. 
They were particularly abundant near the western wall of the terrace alongside 
the rock (B), where the travertine was hardest. There had evidently been a pool or 
swirl of water at this point which had collected the greater part of the remains 
from the layer, for the travertine was packed with a confused mass of bones over 
an area of about 2 sq. m. 

The greater part of a human skull was found in this layer, the frontal and left 
parietal lying in the swirl described above, and the right temporal, right maxilla, 
and lower jaw in the mouth of the cave (Section 1, Fig. 3). 

lay,., 5 .—fine za tu i f 40 C m.-l-40 m. This bed was equal in extent to the 
travertine on which it rested, and projected an average distance of 8 m. from the face 
of the rock. Its base was solidified, and formed a layer of moderately hard sand¬ 
stone about 30 cm. thick. Inside the cave the deposit was dark brown in colour and 
rather clayey. 

Land-shells, edible sea-shells, and animal bones, some broken by man or burnt, 
were found in layer 5. but in smaller quantities than in the other levels. Small 
hearths were present in places, but contained very little material. Implements and 
flakes were exceedingly rare. 

Layer 6 .—Fink travertine, 50-75 cm. This deposit rested immediately on 
the raised beach, and contained sea-worn pebbles and boulders, many of the latter 
pierced by holes of lithodomi. It represented,. in fact, the original surface of the 
beach, which had become converted into a land surface after emergence hail set in. 
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In the mouth of the cave the pink travertine gave way to a crumbling dark-coloured 
tufa which rested immediately on the rocky floor of the fissure, or. rather, on tho 
base of the group of rocks which had blocked the fissure from the has*.* of layer 2 
downward. 

Layer fi was not excavated over the whole area, os it was exceedingly hard anil 
contained very little material. A trench 2*50 m. wide was opened with the help of 
blasting-gelatine from the edge of the terrace to the mouth of the cave, and this 
yielded a certain number of small animal bones and land-shells. No implements 
or kitchen remains were found, but a single fragment of charcoal gave evidence of 
man's presence at this level. 

biyer 7.—Raised beach, with its surface 8-9 m. above sea-level, projecting uu 
average distance of 8 m. from the fare of the rock, its outer edge forming a nearly 
vertical cliff 4 -50 m. high (PI. II). This deposit was visible in part before the excava¬ 
tion of the site was begun, for it emerged from the cave talus tow arris th»* west, and 
was exposed for a distance of 15 m. along the foot of the rock. It had I>een cut 
off at the western end by quarrying, so it is impossible to say how far to the west it 
may formerly have extended. At the eastern end it probably runs on for some 
distance under the stony talus which lies to the east of the site. 

The surface of the beach lay just below the level of the cave floor, but the presence 
of small beach pebbles wedged into the cracks of the group of rocks (A), up to a height 
of 2 m. above the floor, showed that the sea broke into the cave in rimes of storm. 

A trench 3*50 m. deep, sunk opposite the mouth of the cave, failed to reach the 
bottom of layer 7, but a sounding made against its western end showed clearly 
that it passes below the superficial deposits of the isthmus into the underlying 
marine sands. 

The beach was made up of sea-worn fragments of limestone ami pebbles of 
various rocks, the interstices being filled with sand. Shells were very abundant, 
and the boulders were riddled with holes of lithodomi. 

The deposits of th** Devil’s Tower site clearly belong to two different stages. 
The raised beach was laid down when the sea was at least 9 m. above its present 
level and Gibraltar was an island, whereas the sands and travertines, with their 
terrestrial fauna and remains of human occupation, can only have been deposited in 
a period of emergence when the Rock was once more joined to the mainland. 

The beach obviously corresponds to the series of late Pleistocene marine deposits 
which occur all round the Mediterranean at heights varying from 7 to 20 m. above sea- 
level (2, 3, 5, «), and which are grouped by M. Deperct in his Monastirian stage, with 
shore-line at 18-20 m. (7.8). In general the fauna of these beaches is that of the Medi¬ 
terranean of to-day, the most notable difference being the occurrence in raanv of 
them of Stmmbus mediterranean, a shell now extinct in the Mediterranean, which 
is identical with the living form Strombus butwninn of the coast of Senegal. \t 
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Gibraltar itself there nre traces of marine deposits ar various heights* from 210 id. 
downwards (9)> and of thrse the .W^foet (15 in.) beach (now quarried away), observed 
by James Smith at huropn Point { 10) H although higher in level than the Devil * Tower 
beach, appears to fall within the limits «if the Mounst Irian stage. Mr, Smith also 
noted a fissure in a quarry on the north from (probahly Forbes Quarry), in which 
hole® of Pholades. dustor* of rock-mussel. and Hnlnni adherent to the rock were 
visible at 24 f«*t (7 m.) above sealevel, that Lb. approximately at the level of the 
Devil’s Tower beach 

The sand* and travertines at 11 evil’s Tower are dearly wind-borne. Apart 
from their contents the way m which layer l vu driven up against the face of the 
rock and into the roof of the fissure demonstrates this beyond question* That the 
bed; of tufa and travertine were or initially formed in the same way tm from the 
aune source is shown by the foot that when they are dissolved in acid th** residue is 
a fine velloiroh sand identical wilh the material of the mice merited layers. 

Monsieur Boule t in bhs study of the Grotto iln Prince at Mentone {!), ha* shown 
that in the period which folio wed oil the deposition of the 20 m. lieach th"- land 
almost certainly stood considerably high+T above the sesi than it does to day. The 
floor of the Grotto du Prince was covered with a marine deposit 1*50 2 hi, thick, 
with its smfaee at 12 m. above sea level, and the walla of the cave were perforated 
with holes of litbodomi to a maximum height of 25 m above SOhdevel. 1 Overlying 
the murine bed was a series of archeological layers eofttjiinmg a Moustorian mdufli ry 
aasomated with Efepfian titttiijtHt#, itijtp&pttiuuus and RHiituwtw mririii, M- Boule 
considers it fmpoxdhte that these animals could have moved about in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Grimaldi caves under present conditions, and in order to explain their 
presence he supposed a negative movement whirh exposed the present sea hot t een 
up to about the 200 m. line, and sn created u wile land*platform in front of th<* caves. 
General de h Mot he (3, 4) in his studies of the raised Iwndu* and alluvial deposit - 
of Algeria, Im? shown front geological evidence uleme thfit such n .stage of maximum 
emergence must have followed oil the deposition of tin 1 l&—2M in, beach. 

\t the Devil's Tower we have conditions which, in spite nf minor differences 
are rompaxablc with thos*- of the Grotto du Prince. The an hajological layers are 
perhaps alight]y more recent than the lower hearths of the Giotto du Prince, since 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus are ub«mt. and f he only fragment of elephant lay on 
the surface of the beach. At the same time they are probably older than the upper¬ 
most Moustcriiin level of the Grotto du Prince, in which the big pachyderms have 
disappeared and reindeer is present forthe first rime, .1 think we are therefore justified 
in placing the sands anti travertine* of the Devil ? Tower in the stage of emergence 

i i^fH-rei i ftitU. Sot. tJIrif, I If Frans- i l(HNt -Tj. p. 2171. !»■ ■*»«*(! that in hi* opinion 
iiiL» bench toloai? to the older Tyrrhenian *t*sp (with ■liorcdine at M ffcb hut the moans 
givea by H» Boole fat indudiog it io the law-level Herir*. da-fnUbd by 1L hqiirtl at Alonaathian* 
appear to tie Mndiifin. 
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which both M- Bonle and General fie la VI at hr consider to have followed on the 
dvpositiou ol the Htmasthnn beaches. 1 

A negative movement in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar which exposed the aca- 
bottom up to the I(M> ra. fine only, would be sufficient to create an cite naive land- 
platform to the east and north-east of the Rock, and a smaller one to the west (Fig, 5}. 



F|if r 5.—BATHYMETRIC MAP QV TUT STRAITS IS TtlE SElOllDOinUIOOD OF GIBRALTAR, SlIOWLSO 
THE 100-METBK, fcQG^MT** AND SOO-JITTRE LISES. 


A wide stretch of sand-hill* would thus lie between Gibraltar and the Andalusian 
hill-country, and the northerly wind, sweeping across these dunes, would gradual)v 
pile up a heap of sand against the fade of the Hock. 1 Meanwhile, Mounted an 
man was visiting the Devil's Tower shelter, and leaving his traces on the snndv slope 

5 VI. F. Doumcrguo haa de*crib«| il Hite consparrthk with the Jk’vil'fl Tower and the Grotte 
dn Prince, ni Kiambo, near Mratannacin, on the Algerian lxwlhI, in which an Upper Maimtcriaa 
industry i« found in aond* *if tuhafirial origin, lying immediately on a beach with it» surface at 
18 m, (F. T>onmergne: D+J*Tiptiim dr dtu* Jrtlitins priMidariqitfj A qwQTbtU* taiW* 4w rmirory 
d*. Kimiiiim I _if o#tuntirj* nt) r l)mn, 1022 ,) 

' The great, aaud-hilijj which mnalc the eautem face of the Rock isImjti? r,u| )m Ray, and 
Mhhich *11 plose a wide stretch of land tn Ihfi east, at the time of their formati on , may belang to 
Ilits period of maximum emergence. Their great thickoeM* as compared with the XbrnFfl ToWftr 
deposit*, would be.explained if in late Pleistocene times, as aL the present day, the mit and Sl >nlh. 

winds wen- far inure prevent than those: from the north anti north-eui (Rabhv and 

Oikir, QJ.Q < S\, xx*iv HS78}, p. 3211). 
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which rose a little higher every year. The conversion into tufa of the layers 2, 4, 
and 6 must have been due to the presence of a calcareous spring—now dried up— 
which alternately flowed and run dry, in harmony with climatic changes. The three 
unaltered beds of sand would thus correfqiond with periods of dry climate, when 
the spring was more or lees inactive, and the three layers of tufa with wet periods, 
when its water, heavily charged with carbonate of lime, impregnated the surrounding 
sand. From the fact that the tufas were hardest in the western side of the trench, and 
disappeared entirely, giving wav to unccmentod sand. 4 m. to the east, it would appear 
that this spring rose somewhere near the mouth of the cave. 

The question whether the negative movement just described established a land- 
bridge between Spain and Africa is one that cannot be avoided here. Immediately 
opposite Gibraltar the Straits are 700 m. deep, but slightly to the west there is a line 
of high ground which would be exposed by a fall of 300 m. in the sea-level. Moreover, 
some authorities consider that the Straits have been considerably deepened since 
Pleistocene times. On the whole, however, the evidence is decidedly against the 
existence of such a land-bridge at any time later than the Pliocene. The Quaternary 
faunas of Spain and North Africa are. in the main, markedly different, the former 
containing no giraffe, camel, or antelope. Had there been a Pleistocene land-bridge 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar the bone-breccias of the Rock, in which fossils are 
so abundant, would have shown some trace of it.* The presence in the gravels 
of the Manzanares, at Madrid, of human industries so far considered as exclusively 
African (11. 12), may seem to raise a difficulty, but both Breuil and Obermaier 
consider that the passage of the Straits on some kind of raft would present no 

insuperable obstacle to Paleolithic man. 

The history of the Devil's Tower deposits closes with the talus of sandy rubble 
which I have described as the “ wash.” This was made up of a dark-coloured streaky 
sand containing lumps of tufa, bones, implements, and fragments of limestone, and 
Mongs to a period when the deposition of blown sand had practically ceased and 
the seasonal rains were wearing away the terrace deposits. In time the material 
washed from the edges of the layers came to form a thick mantle which protected them 
from further degradation, and in this way the site was covered up and remained 
completely hidden till the present day. 


U ho* sometime* been claimed that the ,.r«once at Gibraltar of the Barbarr ape ( Jfomnu 
inaw*) i« evidence of a Pleistocene land-coniwct.on with Africa, but there can be no doubt that 
theae apea were brought over cither by the Roman, or the Moore. No foaaU remain* of Maentu* 
have ever been found on the Rock. 
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§ 3 . 

The industry of the Devils Tower site is Mousteriun throughout. Even in the 
upper part of layer l and in the wash.” neither pottery nor other remains of a more 



no. 6.— niruLMcx-r* mu later 1 . x |. 


recent period were found. The total number of implements and flakes is so small 
(under 500), that it seems likely that the site was no more than an occasional camping- 
ground, probably visited in the summer only, since in winter the sun does not reach 
it except for a few minutes after sunrise. 

The majority of the implements and flakes are made of quartzite, varying in 
colour from light to dark grey. I have not been able to trace with certainty where this 
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comes from. but Abl>e Ere nil thinks it was derived from certain conglomerates id. tlie 
neighbourhood id Malaga. Other materials used are various flints and cherts which 
appear to have been picked up as beach pebbles. and a dark-red jiksper with green 
liatida which occur* in situ in the Stock itacit 

/oyer L—The archeological material consists of two fragments of long bone, 
marked by use as compressors (Fig. 6. Xus. J and £}, similar to those found by 
Dr. Henri Martin in the 1 pper Mousteimn of La (Junta. .six rough flakes of quartzite, 
and a few fragments. One of tflQ flake* (Fig, 6, No. 3) baa a facetted striking-platform, 
and another Inis lieen struck from a core on which the striking-platform hod been 
prepared, but as the blow was given at right angles to it the facets imctir along the 
edge of lists flake instead of at the bulbar end, 

/flyer 2.—The greater part of the industry from thin layer was found i CL the sub- 
di vision 2b. The proportion of well-tinlshe. limj il .-me nta to flakes and cores is very high. 

Fig, 7, Nos, 1-5. are typical points. 1, 3, and r> being of quartzite. and 2 and l 
of grey-white chert' 2 and 5 have facetted striking'platforms. Nos, fl. 7, 8, l<», \ l, 
ami Itareordimirv . i.i rapers. 11 and 12 being of quartzite and the rest of flint; in 
all except 6 the bulb of percussion is at theend of the flake; 7 alone has a facetted 
striking-platform. No. 13 is a concave scraper of blue-grey flint with facetted 
Eft ri king-plat form. 

Fig. s, No. !), and Fig, 8, Nos, 1-4. are side- drapers retouched along both edges, 
® of reJ i^per, I. 3, and 4 of quartzite, and 2 of whitish flint; 3 and 4 have 
facetted striking-platforms* 

Fig. e. Nos. .1 and 7, are roughly made implements of disc type, of rad and gram 
jasper respectively. No* 6, of red jasper, with facetted striking, platform* might be 
described as a rough graver, as it shows three downward blows on the under surface. 
No* 8 is a long blade which has lost its point; it k caraMy retouched on the left- 
hand edge towards the base. No. 3 is a typical dkcoidal core of quartzite. No, 10 
“ A ^bite flint with facetted striking-platform : although it. bears 

no retouch, it i* figured on account of its smallness and delicacy, rather umwuul in 
Motifltcrian levels. 

/flyer 3,—-Flakes and core* war- more abundant in this layer titan in any other* 
but finished implemci its were rare, 11 was evidcut from Lhe large Qtnn I kt of chips and 
the presence of lump* of quartzite pebble, roughly broken, that there had been a 
working-floor at this level. 

Fig- 9. — No. 1 is a broken blade of yellowish-red jasper with facetted striking- 
platform, retouched along both edges. No* 2 is a blade of banded chert with inverse 
retouch down one edge. No. 3 is a rough concave scraper of quartzite retouched 
round the notch in the left-hand edge. No. 4 b n dbeoidal core of white chert. 

A number of lieach pebbles* of al sizes were found in the hearths, and one of the 
largest of these had been made into a chopper by means of a lew rough blows along 
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one edge, while another was slightly worn afc out? find by rubbing. Two fragments 
of limestone had been rougbly retouched by dm os scrapers. 

/yiytr 4.—The industry of this layer was very poor. There were no well-made 
implements, and the greater part of the material consisted of rough chunks of 
quartzite mul hint. 

Fig, £k—Xo, 5 is a Irach pehbb' of dint roughly fashioned by two blows. 
No. ft is xl □e&L disc of quartzite. No. 7 is a graver mode from a beach pebble of 
cretaceous flint. Of the two facets on the upper surface of the flake, one bean the 
COrtes of the pebble and the other is due to a natural fracture, but on the bulbar 
surface the graver-blow b well marked. 

layrf 5.—Traces of human occupation, were extremely race ah this level. 

Fig, 10.—No. 1, an oblique scrujier of brown flint with facetted platform, is the 
' mly true implement. No. 'J h a dbcoidal core of quartzite. 

! hr " i mih. '•—The .sandy tidus, or " wash,’’ wti* made up of material derived 
from all I eve Is. but no implement a wore found ill the lumps of t ufa which it contained. 
A considerable number, however, ocosmd loose in the sandy part of the deposit, 
and it is pro liable that the majority of these came from layers 1. 3, and 5, though a 
few may be derived from layer 2, which was less compact than the other tufas, and , 
therefore, more easily broken up. 

Fig. in.—Nos. 3 aud 4 are curved points of the Abri Audi type, both of quartzite. 
] li'-y were found near the top of the talus, just in front of layer 2; it is certain 
therefore that they art; derived either from layers 1 **t 2. No. 5 b an end-scraper 
ui quartzite, which was found near the points just described. No. ft b a concave 
scraper made from u 4 hick Hake of quartzite. Nos. 7 and 8 are well-made symmetrical 
flukes with facetted striking-platforms* retouched by use nil round. 

No hariil-axe.H were found, either in place in the STefaco logical 111 vers or in the 
" Wash" 

The industry of layers 1 and i, utd tile implements found ill the *' wash " have 
a wfil-mathtd Ip per Moastfrian character. Specially typical are Lhe utilized 
Imjju?h, the curved points of Audi type, the i[arrow well-mad*' straight points, the 
P ro P°ndemtice of sempere, ami the high proportion of flakes so slender that they may 
fairly be described as Mad ex. The industry of the lower levels is so poor as to Ik- in 
no way typical, but the presence of a graver in layer 4. taken together with the 
gen-'fnl uniformity of technique throughout the site, and the absence of more archaic 
forms in the " wash, suggests that these, too, belong to the Upper Moustnriaii, 

1 Iiuh luive an industry' which is strikingly homogeneous, in spite of the 
thickness of the deposit in which it is contained. The fauna, too, as studied by 
Misa Bate, h much the asunc at all levels. If this appears surprising it should lie 

born*- in rnind that blown sand accumulates very quickly* and that the period of 
time represented by the deposits at Devil's Tow er b* therefore probably much shorter 
flian their volume would at first sight suggest. 
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S i- 

The Lin nun skull mentioned in § 2 was found in the bed of travertine, layer 4, 
m the following conditions:— 

Towards the end of May, I wos obliged to put n heavy ohaigt of blast ing- 
gelatinc into the reck (B) which blocked the terrace in front of t lie cam This rock 
ran obliquely downward from the middle of layer 2 to til* - base of layer 4, nnd when 
ii was blown up the explosion opened a large number of cracks in the surrounding 
travertine. Into thes< cracks wedges were inserted,, and the travertine, which at 
this point, in very hard, was removed in great blocks which were afterwards broken 
u p w ii h a Itii tinner. On June 11th a big hirap was removed slightly to the west of the 
gap left by rook {B}, and 5 *50 m. from the eave-raouth. On eiamining the face of the 
travertine left in place I nulictd a thin edge of bone in the section, about 10 im. 
from the surface of the layer. The surrounding deposit whs very much cracked, 
and, after prizing open the cracks with a tool, 1 was eventually able to remove with 
m> + hands a chunk of travertine to the under surface of which adhered the iiono of 
which 1 had seen the edge. This proved to be the frontal of a human skull, the outer 
surface of which had become completely detached from tho surrounding deposit, 
while the inside remained filled with travertine, ThreC'quRrtciw ui an hour hi^ r 
the removal of another large block exposed & broken edge of a human parietal lying 
about l m. to the east of the frontal and at the same depth from the surface, The 
crack m the travertine had passed right through the bone, breaking up t he edgu which 
bore the sagittal suture, but 1 was able to recover the fragments The port which 
remained «n situ was completely embedded in the matrix, and it was necessary to 
chjp away a block large enough to contain the whole l>one. 

The deposit surrounding the skull wan carefully searched, but without result, 
and at the end of li week I was obliged to .close down the dig on account of the Kent. 1 
returned to Gibraltar early m October, and' three weeks later found a h uman lower 
jaw r , right maxilla, and right temporal in layer 4, all lying ckrae together in the mouth 
of riie cave, 5-50 m. from the plate where the frontal and parietal had been found. 
The jaw and temporal were in the crumbling tufa already described as tilling the 
tissurc at this level, but the maxilla, although only a few centimetres away, was 
embedded in a bank of hard travertine which lined the eastern wall. 

Although layer 4 was afterwards searched over its whole extent, no other human 
bones were found. 

It seem* clear from the position of the km.es that the skull originally lay in the 
mouth of the caw, but m it belongs! to- n very young indivvfaai it fell apart along 
the sutures, anti the frontal and left parietal, together with tb©M parts wlikh arc 
milling; were washed forward on to the terrace by the waters of the spring which 
converted the original sandy layer into trsvertine. I In* missing parts were probably 
carried further forward than the others, and so rolled down the A ope and were lost. 
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It is probable that the skull was already separated from the body when. it by 
in the cave h for if the whole skeleton hud been present so cue f at least, of the bones 
must have been fount!. On the other hand the fart, that the lower jaw by quite dose 
to the temporal and maxilla suggests either that tltitoni position was not complete 
at the Time of deposition or that the jaw was fastened to the skull by a thong or 
string. In cither case it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the skull was 
intentionally preserved, either as a trophy or iu fulfilment of a pious rite. 


AfpRMUX JL 

Ketost ON Sum. By EL C. Stiller M i 

SjNriBicai from the fdbvring depo^ia were liiicaiiicd 

A-—I, Irom intcnjtii'es of bnccinu Iavit 1 

B. —I. Back of cave. 

C. —Sand from baas ol I witb otn, 

— lr My bfi h from i-fiff f jkt U tn m< from left-hand wall of cuve. 

looking oat, 

E.^Sand-pocket in If. 

W**h " from breccia* aide of trrnclL. 

G,—HbmUi layer |rt»i above skull* 

Hr—Band fmrt Auli-kpi, 

■T.—Sand from British line* 

K,^iiaT)d from oaatun beach. 

I .—sSiuad from k m, beach. 

M.—Sand from dunes, East Gibraltar, 

Ait »\wU and Httra&e fragments and any calcueou* cem«U wen. removal by tnattom* 
w ith cold dilute hydrochloric acid before the examination of the mineral grain*. 

Uu- grain-, are snhangalar in ottUtoe And only a very small percentage ihnw a high degree 
° f mun ’ Un * Al1 *hw give, by aepiroikm in bromoform, abundant cro^ of Wy 

TruiirroJa, and tbw> two facts point to water bring tbo chief factor m the transport of the gnUb- 
*° thvir ]irfsenr (otatiw, The heavy mineral* art aimLta in all the upccimcpfi. and include 
abundant gmias of a wtourlean pyroum*, ahowing uJ&Qv twinning, which £a proliabiy *> 
restricted in Its ucatmtic* iA *itu a* to indicate a common «miw for all the aperimeiw. The 
othflr common heavy mineral, arc andatuiiu-, gantri, and paJe*gn* a pyroxtm** Crystalline 
including a rafclmdV KhljLi, arr tnmmcm in South Andalusia, and that area may well 
huve braj the rogion from which Urn n»mla were derived. 
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Chapter II.— Human Remains. 
(Pis. II1-V.) 

By L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
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The work of cleaning and preparing the specimen has been carried out in the 
Department of Human Anatomy in Oxford. I am very much in debt to Professor 
Arthur Thomson for putting resources, both material and financial, at my disposal 
during the work, and still more for his help and advice. The drawings were made 
by Miss Garrod, who has throughout been my collaborator in the arduous task of 
cleaning the fragments. The X-ray photographs, both those included in the text 
and those stereoscopic views which an* not published, but which have been used 
for studying tho remains, are the work of Dr. K. H. Sunkey. who hus spent much time 
and trouble in making them. The other photographs were made by Mr. \Y\ Chester- 
man. Assistant in the Department, who prepared all the prints for the press; the 
paper owes much to his care and skill- My colleague Dr. Norman Odgers, Senior 
Demonstrator in Anatomy, has been most kind in helping me in many ways. Outside 
Oxford, I am indebted to Professor Elliot Smith and his staff for going through the 
manuscript and making many useful suggestions ; while on the dentition, my brother 
(Mr. J. L. Dudley Buxton) and Mr. G. Northcroft have offered expert advice. My 
very best thanks are due to these gentlemen and to those others who have help'd 
during the eighteen months which the work has occupied. I had hoped to publish 
in this paper a reconstruction of the skull based on the remains, but it has not been 
possible to finish this in time, and it is hoped that it will be published later. 

Technique. 

The specimens when they reached Oxford were embedded in travertine, a hard 
rocky concretion deposited by the action of water impregnated with lime. The 
upper part of the frontat bone was exposed, but most of the bones were almost 
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entjrdy enveloped in this matrix. The force of the blastlug operations used to break 
up a 3urge rock in the cave bad severely shattered the matrix, which was full of tiny 
fiwtKB and had broken the embedded bones in many places, The task of removing 
the matrix Wtis therefore extremely difficult. The travertine was dripped off first 
with cold chisels and subsequently with little chisels which I made out of hard steel 
and old drills. Turpentine and hot water were used as a lubricant. .In unanccesrftll 
attempt was made to use a dental drill, but the hardness of the travertin® blunted 
the driha m quickly that this method bad to ije abandoned. Owing to the shattered 
condition of the bones their Internal] aspects could not be exposed without great risk 
and further fracture of the fragment?. Accordingly, as soon as the outer surface 
0 ! the frontal parietal, and temporal bones had been cleaned they were embedded 
in a waste mould of plaster of Paris. The travertine was then treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid which was allowed to run. into the fissures, and the small grains of 
semi released [rom the binding material were removed with a glover's needle from 
tbe internal surface of the hemes. The fragments of the frontal and parietal bones, 
as they were removed from the plaster bed were then cemented together with 14 Croid/' 
lliii pieces being placed on a mould, which hud been made before the matrix was 
removed and the broken fragments allowed to fall apart. Tbr iudividua 1 bones 
are therefore exactly as they were found, the missing parts, where ii was necessary 
to restore them owing to the need for strengthening the bones, were replaced with a 
mixture of bees wax and paraffin wax. Fortunately it has only been necessary to 
nin in tlie wax in a very few places. Owing to the nature of the sutures it was easy 
to articulate the frontal and parietal bones ami to restore them to their original 
form. 

I he anterior aspen;t of tin; maxilla was exposed and damaged at the time of 
excavation, and it hat not been possible entirely to replace the- fragments. All the 
travertine has been removed from the maxilla, except from tlie interior of the 
maxillary ‘■inns, which it did not serin advisable to clear out, as nothing would have 
1-een gained ami considerable risk to the specimen incurred, 

1 he mandible wiaa in a softer matrix. It exhibited two old fractures. These 
hutv luvii repair-d. As the body of the hone hud broken across the line of the 
uumiptcd 1st and 2nd molars these teeth were not replaced hut ware retained 
for study and exhibit tun, their place King taken by a cast of the original 1st molar 
to strengthen the jaw. The 2nd molar was not replaced, ho that its socket remains 
empty, 

Oie whale task was a very difficult and arduous one, and took lis nearly a year 
fo complete, owing to the fact that white the matrix was very hard and did not 
break easily, having no defined de&vagv planes, the bone itself was not very hard 
luit exceedingly friable. Fortunately the travertine was in no bound to the 
bone, and it was possible to secure a line nf fracture along the surface where the 
bom* and matrix touched ; hod this not been the case it would have been impossible 
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*o dean it away. It seems probable that this, line of cleavage was due to the fact 
that when the travertins was farming there was still a certain. amount of organic 
material remaining in rhe bone, which was thus protected from the colloidal influence 
of the gaits which bound together the go mi grains of which the travertine matrix 
W88 formed. 

When fully cleaned we found that we had the foliowing specimens at our 
disposal:—First, a frontal lxttie which was utmost complete, and to which there were 
attached a a mull fragment nl the left parietal, and n tiny splinter of the nasal process 
of the left max ill it. Secondly, there wag a loft parietal which again, except for tiny 
fragments, wot complete, preserving even the delicate deitfciculatiorn along the line 
of the sagittal suture, but Lacking the small piece of hone which was found attached 
to the frontal bone* The right temporal hud survived. The squama is fairly com¬ 
plete, but the anterior jwvrt of it ifl broken. The apical portion of the petrous part 
is missing, but fully two-thirds are present. Only the right-hull of the maxilla 
remained- Unfortunately the anterior aspect both in the alveolar region and the 
margin of the iui*al aperture was much damaged, luit the broken pieces can to .1 
certain extent be replaced. The nasal process is missing. Tin* upper afijicct of the 
body appenrs to have broken ition* ot b along the line of the maxillmzygodnitie 
suture, but exactly bow the break occurred is obscure. The two milk molars are 
still j h rifu. The unerupted 2nd permanent molar has been lost. The remaining 
micro pled teeth are in their sockets in the advening. 

The mandible, although broken in one or two place#, all survive* except the 
left ascending ramus and, unfortunately. the tip of the right curnnoid process. The 
two rigid deciduous molars remain, and all the- permanent teeth are in their 
sockets. 

It can be shown that nil these fragments talning to the same specimen. The 
frontal arid parietal fit together, tbr small fragment of bone, already referred to 
and still adhering to the frontal, clinches the matter, and we were able to stick the 
two bones together and so obtain nn endocranial cast. Unfortunately the orbital 
plates arc too much damaged for reconstruction: indeed, little remains of them, 
so that apart from the internal] aspect of one temporal, we coli hi not reconstruct; 
any part of the floor of the endocranial cavity. 

The mandible and maxilla clearly lit together, although, as the remaining teeth 
an* on opposite dibs, we cannot exactly test the occlusion, There h, however, no 
doubt that they belong to the same individual. The condyloid process of the 
mandible fits into the glenoid fossa of the right temporal, again supporting the view 
that they belong to the same person. 

have t hus two groups of bones, u calvarial portiou and a facial portion, with 
a temporal bone. In order to be sure that theae two groups belong to one 
anollier, it was necessary to make a mirror-image cither of the left parietal or of the 
right temporal and to test the results. Both methods were tried and, on examination,, 
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it was clear that the two groups of bones already defined belonged to the same skull. 
Unfortunately we have no means of linking up the maxilla and the frontal bone, and 
though, by placing the temporal bone anil its reconstructed counterpart in position, 
a fairly good idea of the length of the face could be obtained, the actual reconstruction 
of the orbit and most of the nasal portion is necessarily conjectural. I have not 
attempted to reconstruct the occipital region, as I had nothing on which to base any 
work on that region. 

Xo morphological plane remained by which the skull could be oriented. Rather 
than take a plane which would be dependent on a reconstruction which might 
afterwards prove to be unjustified, I have used for the brain-case the nasio-lambdar 
Une. As, however, we are not accustomed to look at a skull in which this line 
is made parallel to the horizon, I have inclined it, dipping the nasion so that the 
line is at 11° inclination to the horizon. The actual inclination of this line to the 
Frankfurt plane varies in different individuals, and the 11° is not chosen in order to 
suggest a definite apj roximation to the generally received plane, for it may or may 
not agree with the piano according to the specimen. It is merely an inclination 
which was found in practice to be useful. In making superpositions of outline 
drawings, the nasio-lambdar lines have been placed on top of one another and the 
exact registration obtained on the central point of this line (Figs. 11-16). This 
method was adopted in order to avoid a series of conflicting lines one over the other, 
which results if the nasion or the lambda is taken as the point of registration. 

In orienting the jaws, the alveolar line has been adopted, following Martin. 1 as 
with only two teeth any other line seemed impossible to define exactly. 


Age. 

^hen the fragments were originally found we had only portions of the skull¬ 
cap on which to base our estimate of age. Since that time the discovery of the jaws, 
whose evidence is somewhat conflicting when compared with the skull-cap, has madJ 
a fairly exact estimate possible. 

The most important evidence is necessarily provided by the teeth. Although 
there are considerable differences in the time of eruption of the teeth in different 
individuals, the average age seems to be agreed upon. It may 1* accepted as a 
good rule that the 1st permanent molars erupt in the sixth year. We muv 
take it, then, that the individual to whom this skull Ixdonged was under six 
years old. All the 1st permanent molars, which are, however, well grown, and 
the opening is ready for them to erupt, have not yet pushed their way above 
th.- alveolar margin (PI. IV). The teeth appear to be rather more developed than 
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is usual among children of five years old, bnt again they an* certainly less so than 
in those who are known to have been six years old at the time of death. We must 
also remember that our evidence must be based to a large extent on the molars, 
and, as I shall show later, we are not dealing with ordinary molars but with 
the exceptionally developed “ taurodont ’ teeth—that is to say, the pulp cavity is 
enlarged and extends to the base of the roots. Moreover, the teeth of Neanderthal 
man are much larger than is usual to-day. Making allowances, therefore, for possible 
differences of size, the evidence of the teeth suggests that the child was five 
years old. 

The inferior aspect of the temporal (PI. IV) is at first sight that of an extremely 
young child. Instead of the petrotyinjMinic fissure being of the form normally seen 
in apes and man of this age, a large area of the surface of the petrosal is exposed, 
a character of the very young. The general architecture of this region, however, 
differs very considerably from that of modern man, or, indeed, of the ajies to which 
it is perhaps more closely akin. This condition, however, seems no reason for revising 
the evidence provided by the teeth. The foramen in the tympanic plate, usually 
called the '* foramen of Huscke." is considered to close in the fifth year, but as it some¬ 
times persists throughout life the fact that it is ojten in this specimen is not of 
importance. 

There do not appear to be many exact observations on the variation of the 
squamous suture in respect of age. If a series of human crania be examined it will 
be seen that the parietal bones and the squamous part of the temporal gradually 
grow towards one another until they meet. Then the inner tablet of the (Mirirtal 
extends under the temporal, while tbo outer tablet of the temporal grows over the 
parietal until the familiar suture is formed. In this specimen the two bones have met 
but have not overlapp'd. In most human skulls of five years old the overlapping 
occurs, but Professor Elliot Smith pointed out to me a five-year-old skull from the 
collection at University College, London, which j>os«essed a type of suture exactly 
similar to that in the specimen before us. The form of the suture, therefore, does not 
negative our previous estimate. 

Finally, the massive size of the cranium seems at first sight to be rather remark¬ 
able in one so young. But first it is extremely thin and frail, whereas adult Nean¬ 
derthal skulls are so extremely massive that we may presume we are dealing with 
a young child. Secondly, Neanderthal skulls are usually larger than the average 
human skull to-day, but it is possible to find modern children who are almost, if not 
quite, as large in this respect. In the Pitt-Kivers collection at Faraham there is a 
Romano-British skull of identical tooth development, which though slightly narrower, 
is actually longer than this specimen. Thirdly, if we take large groups it is usually 
noticenble that individual skulls of considerable dimensions are not uncommon in 
the younger age-group. Out of 825 male Maltese children whom 1 measured. 3 out 
of 75 who happened to be in their sixth year, had already a head-length equal to 
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the average length of boys of fifteen, and actually greater than the average adult 
female. The size, therefore, is not incompatible with the age. 

It is, however, natural to compare the Devil’s Tower skull with the La Quinn 
child, which is probably a lout three years older. The latter is considerably smaller, 
especially in the breadth of the head, the actual figures being : — Nation to lambda . — 
Devil’s Tower. 167 mm . La Quina, 163 mm. Greatest breadth .—DeviTs Tower, 
150 nun. La Quina. 131 mm. (See Figs. 11 and 14.) The latter is much leas massive 
in every way, and it seems not unreasonable to suggest that it is feminine, whirh 
would account for the differences in size if, os seems probable, the Devil’s Tower is 
masculine. 

1 suggest, therefore, on the basis of the evidence discussed above, that we are 
dealing with a boy of about five years of age. 

Racial A[finities. 

So far we have always associated Neanderthal nuiu with the Mousterian culture ; 
La Chapelle, both the La Quina skulls, the Galilee fragments, and the specimen 
before us, all belong to the same phase of culture within the Mousterian. 

Its consideration naturally falls into three parts : the brain-case, represented 
by the frontal, one parietal, and the squamous part of one temporal ; the base 
of the skull, of which only the temporal has survived ; and the face, jaws, and 
dentition. 

Viewed from above the calvarium has a strikingly broad appearance {set PI. HI), 
hrom glabella to lambda it is 169 mm., five millimetres longer than the La Quina 
child, although it probably falls far short of the complete glabello-occipital length. 
We have, however, insufficient evidence to estimate exactly in Neanderthal man the 
difference between the two measurements. In the Neanderthal calvarium itself the 
difference is 10 mm., a small amount, considering the great development of the 
supraorbital region of that skull ; in both the Forbes’ Quarry and the La Quina child 
the difference is 13 mm. In Spy No. 1 the difference, owing to the heavy massing of 
bone in the glabellar region, is 20 mm. 

While not wishing to lay undue stress on these figures, it would seem reasonable to 
suggest that the glabello-occipital length of the specimen now under consideration lay 
between 179 nun. and 189 nun. (glabello-larnbdu = 169 -f- 10-20 mm.), and probably 
nearer half-way between these limits, thnt is. 184 ± 5 im On the basis of the normal 
growth this would give a figure which is within the limits of udult Neanderthal male 
skulls, according to the table given by Boule {op. eit., p. 32), La Chapelle has a glabella- 
occipital length of 21)8 nun., while at the other extreme Spv No. 2 only reaches 
198 nun. 

The greatest width is naturally a somewhat conjectural measurement ; to 
guide us we have one parietal only and the frontal bone. In reconstructing the 
specimen I have been compelled to make it symmetrical, a somewhat unlikely thing. 
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Weilu not know whether the remaining aide 1 was must or the least p TOffllltfn t. 
If the skull was symmetrical the width would have been K>0 mm. (this figure has been 
obtained on two reoonatmotions made independently (.ter Fjg. 11). h probably' repre¬ 
sents an average value. This is n very large proportional breadth, ft is over 20 mm. 
greater than the La Quinn childj and only 6 mm. less them the La XhnpcUo adnlt^ 
which is the largest of the Neanderthal skulls, Lf the growth in breadth proceeded 
at the same pace as in modem man, had the DeviFs Tower child lived he would 
hLive Euul a head with a breadth of about 165 torn, more or less. This estimated 
figure id very large, but not beyond the possible range of variation of Neanderthal 
BUDL 

The ratio of breadth to length gives us the cephalic index. On the estimate given 
above the index would be Bi o with a lower range of 79 anil a corresponding upjwr 
range. This is a very unusual figure for a Xcnndert hal skull. It is true that a re- 
const rut tod Krapina specimen ia braehyccphalic, but Bottle | tours scorn on this 
particular specimen, which is practically an artifact and not a ahull, i am, however, 
assured by Dr, llrdlicka, who has examined the specimens, which 1 have never seen, 
that, rjuite opart from any reconstruct ions, the bases from Krapina which remain 
show undoubted evidence of bmchyeepb.i ly. The La Quina child has uu index of 77, 
and, according to Schwalbe, the cerebral index, taken on the tudocranutl cast, ia 78-3. 
Further, in our specimen, the absence of Lip brow ridges clearly makes all the difference 
to the index, VV> can probably, therefore, account for the bracycephaly to a Lirgu 
extent by considering the uge of the specimen, and if it is slightly more round-headed 
than would be expected, even at this age, on the basis of oar previous knowledge of 
Neanderthal roan, this slightly greater brachyephalv is wed within the possible range 
of variation. A further point in this connection deserves cunmdemtioa. The 
ruUHCular markings are singularly ill developed, and It might be argued that possibly 
with the development of the musculature of the mandible the growth of the breadth 
of thi.' calvarium would be less rapid, Bonk- has, however, shown that in spite 
of the great depth of the temporal fossa there :ire scarcely any temporal crests on 
the La i 'bapelle auxdSainfci skull. In any case the further development of the muscles 
may have a compressing effect and prevent u growth corresponding to that 
of a modem i hild. in which case the adult would not neceasarily have been 
braeHycephalk, 

1 ‘ lottndcrable stress has been laid on the sagittal curve of the skull {mv Fig. 14), 
In this case the curve can hardly be compared with that of adults, owing to the 
changes which take place in childhood. The form of the forehead shows the 
prominence of infancy, while the low character of the vault is consistent with the 
platycephnly of Neanderthal man. This flattening is especially noticeable in rho 
region of the vertex. The form of the curve, id though larger, shows that our 
specimen corresponds exactly to that of thr La Quins child, and differs markedly 
from that of a modern child of the same age. 
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Tbo relationship of rlu* two parte of the sagittal curve shows very considerable 
v ariation ill Neanderthal man, und U probably nut a feature of any racial impoftaiMje. 
The figured from which a f omparifiOB eon fit' made are jih follows;— 
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The general contours of the taaitbc«M| viewed both sagit tally awl transversely, 
are very full—ituwh fuller than is usual in Neanderthal skulls Fig. 15), Thin 
condition may be dm? either to age or may possibly be on individual variation The 
dlseiisaiim, hnwrvor, uf the'* 1 contours L»donga especially to the study of the ciuto- 
crankl form, and has, therefore, been left to the chapter written by Prefer Elliot 
♦Smith, 

Frontal Baitr. 

The Frontal btde (aw PI. IU) T like the parietal, is extranely tenderly built, 
liaviog an average thickness of about 1 nun. 1* Sowed from the front, this frontal Imne 
pri nts oharant<«i which .^m at first *aghl entirely unlike those which arc umuiUy 
associated with Neanderthal man. Sir Arthur Keith baa drawn ottmilion to tin- 
impurtmo-r of the contrast betwucu the external angular width of a skull {taken 
from one external anguhir prorc^ to the other) and the maximum frontal width. 
In the (falilec skull t lie external angular width is much greater; in the Forbes* 
Quarry skull the maximum frontal is the great or by 2 inm.; the opposite is the case 
in Ij <'impede; in Neanderthal it its etjnai In Australian itlHirigines, taking an 
average of 10 skulls. the maximum frontal was greater by a fraction than the external 
ungulur width. In most modem races the difference is considerable. In our 
specimen the external angular process Ik developed to a very slight degree. white 
the frontal bone spread t+ backwards and upwards, giving the stipf&orbitaL region, 
from lids point of view, a singularly modem appearance (aw Fig. II). But there 
are features in the «kull which show that this is probably merely on infantile character 
which will later disappear. The muscular development is at present very slight,, and 
althcnigli there are nign* that suljsoqucntly I ho tehuporal fossa would have attained 
a groat depth, at present it is but slightly markt*!. and the great splay uf the externa) 
angular process which, by it> marked projection, forms a bony recess, into whdcfi in 
ftdvilt Neanderthal man the temporal niMSOlc Fit-K. is entirely absent, anti there is only 
u small difference in measurement between the minimum frontal diameter and the 
measurement across the external singular process. s-u hi null, in fact, that instead uf 
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an outward aplay of til* process the external surfaces of tie two pnoeffiM are 
parallel. 

The ratio of the minimum frontal diameter to the m&Mimim frontal diameter, 
the tTMurronw* frontal index. is often a useful measure of the form of the frontal bom . 
Unfortunately many anthropologist* prefer to take the Stephanie width. which 1 
have not been able to do, owing to the absence of muscular marking!!. Making 
allowance, however. for a difference m technique, it is clear that the index of HI - G 
in i Ids specimen is lower than in the average Neanderthal tnap* This difference m 
due to the development of the anterior region; proportionately, however, this region 
is hardly more developed than in the La Quiua child. W& may therefore reasonably 
suggest that the difference in the value ol the iudes is due to age. 
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The very high values of the absolute measurement^ of our specimen are some¬ 
what remarkable. In the frontal region, almost more than anywhere else, is the 
brain-case of unusual size. 1 have already argued that moat of the other measure¬ 
ments, although big, ore not outside the normal range of variation. Here, however, 
we Beau to be dealing with figures which suggest on abnormal condition The 
internal mzAiit|a are fun r i” allow thl 'i v | -i- 90 U*e :■ <nn of iii-’= ■ 

was the cause of this unusual size/ and it seems inevitable to suppose that we are 
dealing \4itb a healthy individual with pronounced frontal development. After nil, 
at present, our knowledge of Neanderthal man is bo limited that we have no means 
of judging the variations in calvarial size anti furni. 

Viewed in mrma laferati$, our specimen differs in many reapecta bum a mo dem 
child, while poBgcwing other features which occur in modem children (**• Fig. 14). The 
glabellar region. b poorly developed, but il compared with the tracing of a modern 
child, the dint did ion is at once apparent. In the modern European child the glabella 
is not noticeable wh«_-u viewed from the aide, the moat prominent region being ut the 
level of the IronLat eminence. Ln our specimen, on tho other baud, the glabellar 
region is well marked even at Mils early age, and is more prominent „ although of the 
oiime form as the Lu tjuinn child. Above the glabella in both specimens the lore- 
head slopes backwards. Fig. 16 shows, aide by aide, the changes which take place in 
s European of to-duy from infancy to manhood,, and the similar changes which took 

1 Rut a «e p T S0p where Professor Elliot Smith boa ilitttwed this point in describing the tntfo- 
onmiiil cut. 
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place fn Neanderthal runn It U clear that we ate dealing with two parallel procsaeo. 
The curve of the frontal bone may be measured either by comparing the frontal 
furvt 1 with the frontal ate—oa the whole an uiLsatisfaciorv method* especial l v in 
Neanderthal man—or by measuring I he internal angle. that is, the apex of a trtWJgte 
who#* base is from the foramen coccum to the internal bregma, and whose apex Is 
the highest point of the carve of the frontal bone. In Neanderthal min this angle is 
usually very big, owing to the low slope of the forehead, and ia its much as lij] in the 
Spy skull and 130 in the- Neanderthal skull. In our flpmmen the angle is 122". Such 
an angle of frontal curvature is well within the range of the human child* the average 
figures ranging from 122 to 12G". This somewhat startling degree of resemblance 
Li probably to be put down U> the wore of age rather than mend affinities. The 
contrast between a European outline and the outline of our specimen shows that 
fj&e mca.-um-menf suggests a resemblance which the aelind curve does not reveal. 
Owing tii the rounded form of the glabella I have not been successful io applying the 
ordinary measurement 9. 

Morphologically* then, the frontal bone possesses certain characters which are 
undoubtedly unusual. In general form its contours* though different from those nf 
adult Neanderthal man. agree closely with those of the La Quinn child, and we muy 
roniiidcr them to represent & stage in development. In some respects the forehead 
is already slightly inure developed than the older L,i Quinn child, bat us the latter 
is probably a female, it would be expected that such a development should occur. 
The development of the forehead seems to be parallel in modern and Neanderthal 
mam In the apes the brow-ridges arc already well marked at the time of the eruption 
of the 1st molar. It would appear* however, that in tlit-jm animal s, owing lo small 
abe of the brain and the con«ypicnt retreating forehead . a motive bony framework 
round the orbits is an essential part nf the Architecture of the akull In our spedmt u* 
however, the frontal region of the brain is highly developed and. in order to accom¬ 
modate the brain, the forehead is upright like that of children of our own race. The 
necessity, therefore, lor a massive support does not exist. As adult life* however* 
Approached the growth of the jaws is so great that a supporting struct tire is Tieeessarv* 
£n the young chimpanzee. even when only the tirsl jjernuinent molars have erupted, 
the temporal fossa’ are very deep, and the external angular processes are projecting. 
Bur even at this early age, while the jawa arc still in almost an infantile stags’ nf 
development, they sire very massive in relation to the aknlL III our sjweinaen, huw- 
ever, the dominant feature of the skull is not the jaws but the brain-case, and 
especially the frontal p.irt of the bram-easo. In ft European child ••xnetly the Mnn 1 
condition if* to Ire noted, even to si greater degree. In the Devil's Tower skull wo 
have the advantage of be inn able to gauge approximately the Mae of both the 
deciduous and the permanent dentition, and there U no reason to doubt that the 
permanent dentition Em of the normal massive Neanderthal type. It seem* probable, 
therefore, that with the eruption of the teeth the facial region would develop and 
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bring irinjut 11ir L mdssivtrqfeK iu the orbital region characteristic of that tyjH*_‘ Hut 
the deciduoiia twill, although large absolutely, ;ir<- relatively small, whereii* the 
brain cavity is both absolutely and relatively large. The architecture of the facial 
region is, therefore, necessarily rloser to the modem typo of wkull— whore tin- jaws 
ore both absolutely and relatively small and the braidrcaw large— than the adult 
^kiill, in which the permanent dentition is large, li dot's not seem unjust under these 
idreumstnnrea to suggest that the apparent cimvergonw «f the frontal region towards 
thut of modem mao may be hugely the result of age. i hi the other hand, the -neater 
breadth and fullness do appear to be beyond the normal variation. There run W 
no doubt that this increased breadth is due to the size of the brain for which the 
calvarium forms an envelope. Given such a large development of the brain cavity 
to relation to the face, we should naturally get a type of frontal ardutectiixe nueh 
Its tve see in rhiir specimen, Kmphuais mast be laid on the point that we art- dealing 
with the form of superficial ttraetures, to vrhfch morphological importance must 
not I n* attached for they are secondary ilevdcp meats resulting necessarily from the 
growth of internal structure*. In our specimen we have dear evidence of & brain 
which tsi unusually large for Neanderthal .man l nder such c iron institutes it must 
follow that we do not find the constricted and sloping forehead which hitherro we 
have- looked on as typical of Neanderthal skulls. 

Left Parietal Bone. 

Most of the important features of the parietal bone have already liven mentioned 
in discing the form of the brain-awe. There arc, however, certain characters 
which deserve a special consideration. In genera] form the parietal is flattened on 
the top but well rounded longitudinally, exhibiting a uniformly wdl filled appesi- 
mv '" omintmees can hardly b 3 distinguishod. This i* no doubt due 

to the proportionally great development uf the cudo- ramal cavity which hu* already 
beea comment^] on in describing the frontal bone. Although the breadth of the 
parietal fe unusually large, it is j mat possible that it may be within the uontitd limits 
uf variation, although hen- »|m>, unlira we presume o slower rate of growth in this 
region t han in modem man, we are certainl y dealing with a n unusual specimen. Wh i le 
pmierving the flattening on the top, the growth of the brain appears to havesecured 
accommotlation for itself by spreading out tmnsverHdy, a feature which is idually 
a^onat.-d in modem skulls with u broad cranial baa*, Of mich h-v,-. 
we haw no remains. 

?ro feswr Arthur Thomson has suggested that the growth of the temporal 
muscles exercises considerable influence on shape of I he sides of the brain case, ftt 
this rskSK the muscular markings are entirely absent : but first we ure dealing with 
s very young specimen whose jawa have not yet attained a growth proportionate in 
Liny way to the growth of the cerebral part of the skull and t hocui«Hv, ,-wn in 
NeiiniL_rth.il 4idnlts, the tempond markings arc poorly developed, Further. m tho 
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last section. I have already shown that the temporal fossa, so deep in adult Nean¬ 
derthal man. is in this specimen hut feebly developed. Clearly, then, at this stage 
the muscular pull can have begun to exercise little, if any. influence, and the spreading 
nature of the parietal is due solely to the pressure from within. Under such circum¬ 
stances, perha|»s, the great breadth is less to be wondered at than it would lx? if it 
occurred later. Our estimate, therefore, of the general form of the parietal will be 
influenced by a consideration of the endocranial cavity, making proper allowances 
for the influence of age in estimating its relative proportions. The absence of |>arietal 
eminences, normally a well-marked Neanderthal characteristic, becomes easily explic¬ 
able. and may be put down to the great internal growth of the brain, while the 
spreading nature of the l»one is also accounted for by the same cause, while admitting 
that later possibly the development of the jaw muscles might have exert oil an influenee 
on this form, although such a consideration must necessarily remain doubtful. 

Some anatomists have laid considerable stress on the relative proportions of 
the sagittal ami the temporol Iwmlers of the parietal. In the upcs the frontal Ixw 
projects backwards alcove in a wedge-shaped form, so that the sagittal l»order is 
much reduced and the temporal bonier of the parietal is the larger of the two. while 
as a natural consequence the frontal bonier is relatively greater than the occipital. 
Houle has, however, shown that the stress laid on this feature is exaggerated. In 
the Neanderthal skull the inferior bonier (temporal -f- sphenoidal) is said to lx? 
longer, but Houle expresses a guarded scepticism on the matter. 1 In Spy No. 2. 
however, it is shorter, ami Houle has shown that it is nlso the shorter in tltc 
LaChapcUe skull. In our specimen the relative proportions of the two borders is 
very close to that of the La Chapcllc skull. Clearly, then, this feature has not the 
importance which was attached to it More the work of Houle showed how variable 
it may be. 

Considerable significance should probably l>e attached to the form of the arcade 
of the joint between the jwirietnl and temporal squama (see PI. III). In the a pea 
and in new-born human infants the temporo-parietal squama is only arched to a 
verv small extent, w hile in most modern skulls the arching is very marked. Topinard 
was inclined to think that this pronounced arching was characteristic of the most 
highly developed human skulls. In Neanderthal man the arching is not marked. 
There is. however, a very considerable difference in this arch in the skulls of modern 
man. The most arched form occurs in European skulls, whereas it is very flat in 
Htishmau skulls, and in some Australians the arch is very slightly, if at all, marked. 
But the absence of an arch is by no mentis limited to such exotic races. It occurs, 
for instance, in ancient skulls excavated at Kish in Mesopotamia. In our specimen 
the arch is well marked, although the nature of the suture, which hns been discussed 

i ft)* •otnrwliat difficult to examine this point on cast*, but from the casts in this* Department 
there Msrms no reasonable doubt that in the Neanderthal ahull the inferior border ia actually iho 
longer. 
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on p. 61, shows that the temporal squama was by no means fully developed. Such 
a development of the arch is certainly a human characteristic ; but, since it does 
not occur on all modern skulls, even though its alienee has been noted hitherto 
on Neanderthal skulls, it would hardly appear to be a definite Neanderthal character 
as has been hitherto assumed, unless we suppose that our specimen in this feature 
shows some convergence with the human species. As, however, the temporal bone 
is one of the most characteristic of Neanderthal bones such a supposition is hardly 
tenable. I am at a loss to understand the morphological significance of this varia¬ 
tion, but suggest tentatively as follows : — 

All the skulls which I haw examined which show an absence of the arch are long. 
“ iU-filM " specimens, whereas the arch is especially well marked in rounded, well- 
filled European skulls. I would suggest, therefore, that in the long, ill-filled Nean¬ 
derthal skulls the form of the joint is associated with the architecture of the skull, 
and that in this specimen, with its undoubtedly high cranial capacity, a type of joint 
occurs which is also to be found in those modern skulls which possess a similar 
character. The matter then ceases to Ik? a racial character, but becomes a secondary 
effect of other causes dominating the architecture of the skull. 


Tethporal Bo nr. 

In describing the temporal bone (PI. IV), it is most convenient to divide the subject 
into its three Constituent parts—the squamous part, the petromastoid, and the 
tympanic part. Of these all are represented, but parts of the squama have disappeared. 
In the La Quina skull the anterior portion of the temporal Bquaraa is most developed, 
as in the young chimpanzee; in a modern child’s skull it is the central portion which 
has the greatest development. In the Devil’s Tower skull a somewhat intermediate 
position is reached. As far as can be judged from the fragments of the aquamu ami 
the temporal border of the parietal, the central portion certainly rose into that curve 
which is usually pronounced in modem man. In this respect the Devil’s Tower skull 
shows characters of an intermediate position as in other bones. There is no thinning 
of the edge of the bone. The markings on the internal aspect are fairly well defined, 
but not os strongly us on many modern infants’ skulls. 

It is not possible to tie certain of the exact angle at which the bone was set, but 
the squama appears to tie deflected outwards more than is usual, there being consider¬ 
able hollowing of the internal aspect. 

The basal aspect of the bone presents morphological features of the greatest 
importance. Only the root of the zygomatic process remains. It is of considerable 
size, measuring 15 mm. long ami 6 mm. deep, corresponding in form, though larger 
in size, to that of La Quina, ami differing from that of an infant chimpanzee, where the 
root is very long ami narrow. As in both human infanta ami young apes, the Articular 
surface extends into the root of the zygomatic process. The glenoid fossa Is extremely 
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shallow and anteriorly baa no definite boundary, the articular eminence being entirely 
absent The posterior aspect of the fossa i* Hotmdeii by n well-marked crest II non. 
kng and 3 mm. broad, corresponding to the post-glenoid tubercle of human anatomy. 
Internally there are the remains of a spine on the temporal bone itself; no doubt thU 
was continuous with the spine of the sphenoid* which in man norm ally form# du- 
boundary, In between the lips of the petrotympanic fissure there is a broad band 
of the petrosal exposed externally, which, together with tbe post-glenoid process* 
entirely aeparatea the glenoid foffis from the tympanic plate. 

Iiv many respect# this is the most typical Neanderthal old region of the skull. 
Tlio Attlw mww «f the mandibular fossa is part of the common heritage of the infant 
of all .species akin to tom, and it is only in later life among certain group of men 
that the deep fossa is developed. Ad Sir Francis Knowles 1 has shown, the shallow 
fossa persists in certain primitive peoples, such as the Eskimo, who are in the habit of 
moving their jaws laterally ms wclI ns up and down. Sir Art 3inr Keith h entnhsetft*sd 
the point that morphologically the fossa is hollowed out, and the articular eminence 
renndna, not as a growth, but as an uneroded portion. The nature of the petro¬ 
tympanic fissure is apparently an infantile survival* since, generally ms tar as l have 
been able to ascertain, the arrangement in the apes at six years old does not materially 
differ from the arrangement m man. Among w lulls the pwt-gtenfcid ptt***s u Pl M ‘ urS 
ro be perhaps one of the dearest indications of the Neanderthal type amongst, whom 
this feature is more close to the arrangement in the upOS Ihan to modern mam In 
the Devil s Tower specimen the process is much larger than in a chimpaii/,ec of the 
same age, Unfortufiatcly we have few drolls of infants of such races an Bushmen or 
Australians with which a comparison could be made and on opinion formed. It 
will be noticed that where in man the mandibular fos»i is shallow tin* process 
is always developed to a greater extent* but the different arraignment ol the 
tympanic plate read era umiceeMary so firm a barrier to guard against the mandible 
slipping backwards. 

The tympanic region also differs considerably from that of mmlera mom The 
external acoustic meatus, instead of being elliptical b more rounded in section, and 
tin- tympanic ring is rounded and extremely thick* In the apes the whole region is 
penthouse shaped, whereas in man the basal aspect is prolonged into a high *b mrp 
cn'st. In tbit} specimen a slight fragment of hone bos boon lost, but it Is clear that 
the arrangement, as is usual in Neanderthal man, follows the penthouse type. The 
tympanic plate if. very- small, and the foramen of Hnselce. an infantile characters, t tc, 
is large. The external edge of the plate is deeply set, an infantile character, but one 
that appears usual in Neanderthal man. and may be correlated with the mec of the 
poet-glenoid iuberak* There is a well-marked tubercle roomily, correspond log 
to a spine which sometimes occurs in modem man. In relation to the other parts 
ol the temporal bone* the centre of the external acoustic meatus moo- or to 

1 ticol. Survey of Caiuida, ItulL !)* 
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corresponds to a lino catting tie zygunmtic process in half longitudinally; this U 
charnrtorisT its of Neanderthal man, but can 1 m otucrvecl in Mime R|HTimens of 
modem man* 

The mastoid region presents certain morphological feature? which art dilliailt 
to explain* In common with the ape*, Neanderthal man poss^M- :i -mall mastoid 
process; in the voting cMmpanxce the proems is represauted by a tiuv t ubercle. 
Tile prmress is puslv develop'd in human infant-;, but i* relatively smaller in this 
spi i men. Apart from the function of the mastoid cdla, it would appear that the 
prows* Itlls a muscular function* The difficulties connected with ibis queHtion are 
fully discu^fl by Bom!.-, Various attempts have been ihlh1l- to obtain a meiniiiro- 
nient of flie mastoid process, but they have not Invti entirely siirtvisful ji'- it ia 
difficult in define the iHuiudarms exactly. An estimate, however* which, although 
possiLty including other fen tarns, permits of accurate ill-termination, ia to measure 
th‘- length of rite extremity from the bottom of the mastoid notch. In a ehimpamcr 
of six veans of age the process is only just recognizable and 1 * a Lour I ruin, high ; 
in tie 1 Devil a lower skill] it is approximately 2 mm. \ whereas in modem infants it 
may be as large ns 4-5 miu. 

The small size of the mastoid D chumcteHstic nf Neanderthal rtrnn, even in 
tin^ adult, who here approaches the ape*, hut it is also an infantile character in modern 
man, We cannot therefore definitely say whether in thin putiirijlur nine we are 
dealing with what is merely an iufuntilr character,. or one that is associated with 
the Neanderthal 1 type* The mastoid notch U very rtvhK*d„ wad is broad, The 
furnt "i ’ll-" mitdi is associitteth Of* Boule lm- pointed out. with the form of the 
pmrf.-ss, and where, as in infant apes, the process is almost effaced the notch is 
equally insignificant. 

Nijirt Lei rejuirt* that in the La (Junta chili I there is no groove for the occipital 
In this specimen the surface here is somewhat broken. hut anteriorly a 
little remains showing undoubted [rare- of the groove* fn the young ape's skull 
winch 1 have used for comparison I can find no certain 1 races of the groove, 
fn human infants the groove is often well marked* all hough sometime* hardly 

apparent, but it is :m insignificant point to which little reliance tan lie 
attach wl* 

A bmak ha- occurred at the mastoid foramen, so I am uncertain about thia 
feature, There is certainly an uhsonoe of the smalt vascular frffMWo* which occur 
in me-t modem infnm* and in adult and infant, n,|H-.s, 

PnL.-jilIy the relations of the petrouiastoUJ have already Imah referred to, A 
large pro(portion of the petromastoiil separates tins tips of the gbserhui figure* ter- 
niiiiLiiiiLg internally in a weibnmrked spine. Thi* appear* to be the mrniins of an 
infantile condition* presumably surviving at a later age than h usual, as thkoudttioji 

* nr,t to t*™ 1 j » other Neanderthal skulk 11 has naturally a con 

Piflmbte offwfc on the form of the mandibular fiv^a 
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Viewed from the inside, the petrous part of the temjKiral bone is extremely 
massive, with a broad upper surface and a well-marked arcuate eminence. As in 
the La Quina child, there is no trace of any groove for the superior petrosal sinus. 
Martin considers the jKiint of importance in relation to the blood supply of the 
hrain; this point must therefore to left to the discussion of the endoeranial cast. 
The groove for the sigmoid sinus is deeper and narrower thnn is usually the case in 
modern man of the same age. 

The temporal bone, therefore, presents characters which conform to the type of 
Neanderthal man. Apart from the arched form of the squama —which can only to 
inferred from the suture, as the arch itself is missing—it presents in everything 
characters in agreement with a true Neanderthal type. The curvature* of the squama 
can hardly be ascril>cd to age alone, for the infant chimpanzee has a long straight 
form which is characteristic alike of both the adult ape and Neanderthal man. 
The unusual form of the petrotympanic fissure is of an infautile character. The 
remainder of the anatomical features noted arc those of Neanderthal man. but they 
can to a large extent la* explained functionally in relation to the use of the jaws made 
by Neanderthal man. 


Maxilla. 

Only the right-half of the maxilla survives (scr PL IV), and that not in a com¬ 
plete condition; the anterior region is badly damaged and was much scaled off 
during excavation. Many of the small fragments, however, have survived, and 
can to* replaced with a greater or lesser degree of certainty. The break between 
the two halves of the maxilla is along the median line, and that between the maxilla 
and the zygomatic bone is along the suture. Two deciduous teeth, the molars, are 
still i* situ ; the remainder are lost. The unerupted 2nd permanent molar is 
lost, but the germs of the other permanent teeth have been preserved. The palate 
is more or less completely preserved for 2 cm. from the internal side of the socket of 
the unerupted iucisor. At this point then* is a diagonal break, and a large fragment 
of the posterior part of the palate is missing. 

The description of the tone falls conveniently into three parts— the nasal, the 
jugal, and the palatal parts. respectively. 

It is impossible to do more than conjecture the height of the. nasal aperture 
and its breadth is equally uncertain. The floor of the nurture appears to to sharply 
defined and separated from the incisor region. If this interpretation to correct — 
and such fragments as we have nppear to justify it—it is evident that this specimen 
differs very considerably from the apes, and from modern negroid and othet 
piatvrrhine races who possess a simian groove and a poorly defined margin to the 
pyriform aperture. It accords, however, with what has t>eeii observed in Neander¬ 
thal man. Boule describes this sharp margin os toing ultra-human ; it U, however. 
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specially developed* although possibly to a leafier degree, only in the leptorehtne nut's 
of man alone where it Is aasixdatcd with a consderably radio'od face. The indeter¬ 
minate margin, is found where thflie is .1 considerable ■tir-izr^ ■■ ■ of alveolar prognathism, 
flsit ia Xeanderthal man the whole architecture of the face is different, and 
" complete ” prognathism is the rule, whereas in the apes there k both alveolar 
md complete prognathism. We are dealing here, ;ls always m the -study of 
human fikulk, w ith n pvt of a working mechanism ; it would appear, therefore, ! hat 
liquid a descriptive term of 1 ultra-tmtruui ” ia somewhat unfortunate, bn-ause it 
may so easily be led to carry a connotation beyond that which Houle wbkrd to 
ap]>i\ to it- it undoubtedly represent a spcumlinfid condition, imposed by the 
ri'-c of the bony architecture of the hue- {such parts of the nasal process of the 
mnxilin us Survive suggest that this region projected forward with a muzzled ike 
appearance, being directed forwards at a much steeper angle than in modem skulk 
The whole region b, however, so fragmentary that it seems haranfous to discufifi 
its detailed anatomy. 

The jugal region shows even more dearly the distinction between this specimen 
and, say, a modem Anatolian aboriginal. The zygomatic boms are entirely lost* 
but seen in mtvw bastlaris. the tnaxilfo preset in this region u form entirely 
comparable with the Forbes* Quarry skull. The jsygomMic process is directed 
outwards mid backwards- There is no canine fossa, and the position of the 
frontozygomatic suture i? probably ossomoted, as in other spednima of Neanderthal 
man. with Ml but retreating cheek-bones. Instead of being deeply hollowed, aa 
is frequently the case in modern man, the anterior surface of the nmxElli* is only 
digtefly concave. 

Bonlu hits pointed out that there is no canine fossa among the Jeiotrichous 
races of mam Amongst l hem, however, the anterior surface of the maxilla ia hollowed 
In this connection j have examined a series of Infant skulk from Peru. The adult 
Peruvian skulls in the collection certainly show an absence of the canine fossa, but 
a moo ? those specimens who&c pemument dentition b as yet uaeruplcd the fossa is 
;lIw:ivs present. How far this is general among the Jelotridwus races I cannot say. 
pKule suggests that this absence of the canine fossa and the backward slope of the 
jujjid region of the maailla b one of the most important morphological features of 
Neaatathfj man. Ho believra that it ia not necessarily pithecoid os the canlna fo^a 
is absent m chimpanzee and marked in the gorilla and the oraug. It would scorn, 
however, that the differences observed are largely accounted f 0r by the &Ue of ilus 

teeth. The configuration of the jaw is a wcomlary matter, aud its shape is dctertniiwd 
by the under lying structure*, 

The infraorbital foramen in «t fragment under conaiiieratiun is -ome 
if*"* from (be orbital margin, as in the apes and in tbs La Clmpelk- sknU 
tie tnanUan- sinus is very large and the face must have been murrle-lite in 
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Although the proportions out differt'iifc, th*' actual -dze of the facial portion of the 
ma villa :■ not much greater thiiJi that of h six-ycar-old child* It is only slightly 
broader in its transverse diameter. ami it*massiveness is entirely due to the extern!on 
of the maxillary sinus. In the discussion of the mandible which follows. attention will 
be drawn to the Lint that the large meaauremente in the n-ooustructed fragments 
iMTnr only in those parts concerned with thrr envelope of the brain; elsewhere the 
dim piiHiptiB nee well within the range >if a modem child, notwitlifttandir^g the teeth, 
which are already beginning ru develop within the jaws. 

i Kving to its condition I foil ml it hardly possible to take any exact measurements 
of the palate which anteriorly is broken along the middle palatini suture. The palate 
show* jtn trace of a premaxillary suture. The anterior palatine oaiml appears to be 
represented by a small tiepin. ssion only, anil may even hive been absent. The 
roof uf the palate is extremely thick. \ ■ trying from about I mm. to ovi-r 2 mrn. In 
the alveolar region tin.* slept- is very urudual, and the full depth of the palate, which U 
about 6 uitu., is not attained until rhr level between tile 1st and 2nd premolar h 
reiK-hcd, This gradual slope of the palate is a feature which occurs both in Nean¬ 
derthal and in modem primitive miia The palate in of considerable breadth ; this 
point is characteristic of Neanderthal man* In the modern primitive races the 
increase in aixe of the palate is usually arwoetated wdth an increase in length. Among 
the Neanderthal skulls the immensely large area of the palate is the product, not only 
of considerable length, but also of a great breadth. In fact, in some ways many 
palates of primitive men tcniliy look more like t he palate* ol apes than do the-- of 
Neanderthal man. In this epecimen we have the palate at a particularly critical 
stage ..I development, just ,l.-> the first jiermanvut molar* nra erupting, and it is, 
there fore, hardly possible to say with any certainty what the ultimate form 
was got nil to be; but its present stage certainly suggests that ultimately tt 
would have had the great breadth and largo dimensions of the Neanderthal 


The Mandible, 

The mandible is fairly complete (eee Pis. IV and V). The right aide it dami^ l 
nt. the neck of the condyloid process ami bus lost the tip of the coronoid process. 
There h an old break on the left side across the socket of the 2nd molar, amt the 
left 4 LSeendiug ramus has disappeared* Two deciduous molars are in position on the 
left side, the rest of the deciduous teeth having been h^i *iih>o l-ath. The first two 
permanent molar* on this, the left, side were viflibh slightly la-low the alveolar 
border. Aft the jaw was broken ill ancient time* amoss the alveolus of the 1st mokr 
(the tooth itself was intact), in uniting the fragments u cfcsr of the tooth bus be*-a 
substituted, while the tooth itself, together with the imperfectly developed 
2nd fiermemcnt molar, has been reserved for independent study. 
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The jaw, although not of ureat size, is extremely massive (are Figs. 17 and 18). 
I he slope of the anterior border of the ascending mmu* is practically the sune as the 
slop<* of this part of the mandihle of a six-ycar-old Kurojican child, but owing to the 
great development of the angle of the juw the slope of the posterior bonier is 
much less pronounced. In the six-year-old modem specimen both borders ure 
parallel. In a six-year old chim|»an7.ee then* is little slope, but, both anterior 
and posterior borders are concave. The sigmoid notch is shallow, but owing 

to the loss of the tip of the coronoid process, the shallowness is exaggerated 
in the drawing. 

The coronoid process is very low, with a large transverse diameter. Owing to 
its damaged condition it is not possible to discuss the detailed morphology of the 
condyle. The main axis is inclined inwards ; in La Thupelle the inclination is outwards, 
in Mauer the position is intermediate. According to the figures given by Boule. 
among the lower races 41 per cent, have an inclination inwards ami U# per cent, 
outwards, while amongst the higher races 4J per cent, have the inclination outwards. 

Hie smaller axis U inclined backwards, the general arrangement being essentiallv 
infantile. 

1 he anterior jwirt of the ascending ramus is singularly stout and massive and, 
although somewhat broken, enough remains of the region where the temporal muscle 
was inserted to suggest that even at this early age that muscle was well developed. 
This w of interest, as it has been shown above that the temporal fossa seemed to be 
almost negligible in its size, and neither the s„jK*rior nor the inferior temporal hues 
could be traced on the calvarium. 


Although the outer surface of the ascending ramus has a considerable superficial 
area it is smooth, ami the insertion of the masse ter muscle is not marked by any of 
tht. oblique carved ridges which are found on those human jaw, in which the master 
is we II developed. The uncle of the jaw is slightly inverted and is truncated. This 
smoothness of the outer surface and the truncation of the angle occur in the spes 
and m Neanderthal man, and an* not uncommon in modern man. although in the 
tatter the non-trunrated form of angle is more common. The explanation appears 
to he in the relative development of the ma-weter and of the ptrrygoiHru. intern*. 

1 ‘" lr '*»• tanner is relatively poorly developed, whereas the latter, as will 

" ' "'"'l ,a, ” r - "Ppoot* to hove been relatively massive. The truncated form of 

the angle must therefore be considered os of a functional nature, and not as represent- 
mg a morphological difference. 


. . ** ° Wer mar,!m ol lhn horizontal ramus recalls in many respects the Mauer jaw 

“ ,, “ ” mU ‘ h v *™ tion in this region that Uttle attention can Is- paid to sucli 

a resemblance. It „ markedly concave, the top ends of the concavity being formed 
the gornom and a well-marked tubercle on the inferior border of the bodv of the 
man tide. Th,, tubercle ,ser PI. IV. D, doc not coincide with the menral.uWrcb 
" onus he end of a rounded prominence running forwards and downwards from 
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tUe anterior border of the Ascending r&mua. The exaet function of this tubarde, 
’which hi slightly more marked on the right than on the left, is not apparent. It 
occurs occasionally on modern jaws, and 1 hav' observed it in ollt collection on an 
Amerind and on a Romatm-Rri 1 on. 1 1 is difficult to judge from the cast, but it appears 
to hr riigktly developed on t \v Hauer jaw. Professor Thomson hn.s suggested 
to me that in so jam jaws at least it may wive for the attachment of the platyimu. 
T‘ ^ remarkable that it should bo op weB developed on a young mandible, mi'i the 
specimens which 1 have seen have always been the jaws of extremely muscular 
males. 

Continuing the description, of the lateral surface of the body of the mandible ; 
on the left side there are four mental foramina; three are between l mm. and L omm. 
in their longest diameter, the fourth measuring about -7 j rum. They are arranged 
as follows :—The lowest U exactly below the contact surface of the two deoiduoue 
molurs, 15 nun. below the alveolar border and 4 mm. above the lower border of th*> 
horizontal room*. Three millimetres ab°s%> this foramen are two others of slight I v 
laiger dimensions, one lying slightly anterior and the other slightly posterint to the 
i°wet foramen. These two upper foramina form a eonti minus channel, hemg crated 
from one another by a thin bridge of bone 1-5 mu. from before backwards. Tho 
fourth foramen, which is much smaller than the other three, lies 1 & nim. above the 
two last-mentioned. ami w slightly anterior to a line drawn from the contact surface 
of the two deciduous molars and the centre of the lowest foramen. 

Un the right side there in u large foramen 2 o mm. in dmmerer f its c-entre beiny 
16 min. below the alveolar border ; ir is immediately below the contact surface of 
the deciduous molars. Three millimetres anterior to this foramen, and on the same 
Jevel, is a small foramen, a third I icing 1 mm. directly anterior to this. These 
variations from the norma! appear to be individual, not racial. 

Tb> anterior region of the mandible presents many features of interest. Over 
the tymphyti* mentis is a well-marked diastema, duo to an aberrant tooth, whoski 
nature is discussed Inter [*<* 11 Dentition fT ). Them is a slight trace of a symphysial 
crest, which, although hardly visible, flftu lie felt when tho linger is passed over the 
Iwjno. There is no mental process. The chin is definitely retreating (*. [%. |7j + 
ttiiit IS. the inferior border is posterior to the superior border, the actual angle bring 

m °> tlie “ *& the Spy jaw, 3 s fo* and 2 5 greater than in the tm Quhui 

adult and the La Chapolle, respectively. In modem man the individual variation, 
according to Martin, is from 45" to 94"; the average value for newly lnjm infants 
is 93°. ' 

Ml thus region is sxtremdy robust, and the body of the mandible i* very thick 
owing to the necessity for providing apace for the developing teeth. 

The medial aspect of the mandi ble presents many features cl special importance. 
In the aseemling ramus region the mylohyoid groove is broad and very shallow 
funning * durnnd ratto thnu a groovo. ] t* anterior todo lies opposite H, c m | (ill |i 
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of the dental foramen. Then; is a short massive lingula and the foramen fur the 
dental tierve is of large eti&e. Except that the mylohyoid groove is so broad, the 
arrangement is that of a human child. We are dealing with a specimen in which t in¬ 
growth of the jaw is but little advanced, and under such eirenmstances the arranger 
incut of the parts has not, yet become the distinctive feature it h when growth has 
been, completed* 

The surface for the insertion of the pt+Tygoideas intermix btf a scries of oblique 
enrvi'd ridges- The muscle appears to have been considerably developed, and the 
inversion of the angle seems to be due to the muscular pull. An exactly similar 
development of the internal pterygoid may be observed in apes, and is associated 
with the truncated form of the angle which Ims been already iliacnssed. 

The mylohyoid line is very well marked; it form* the mc^tipg pomt of two 
planes, the upper doping inwards and downwards from the medial alveolar hornier and 
the lower Eloping upwards and inwar.la from tha inferior border of ihr body o! I ho 
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mandible. Their meeting-point form* a crest, the mylohyoid line. It seems 
probable that the well-defined nature of the line b, to a large extent, due to the 
underlying teeth, and is not necessarily due to » large development of the mylohyoid 
muscle Attention may be drawn to the fact that ill the ape* the arrangement ia 
quite different, the medial surface of the body of the mandible in tjuf region slopes 
downwards and outwards from the alveolar border to the inferior border of the 
horizontal camna. 

In the anterior region the lingual surface dopfcs backwards so that the inner, 
not the outer, aspect is visible when the Bpenmeu is looked at from above. The 
slope is most marked in the alveolar region. The Superior genial foramen is very 
small, and there ia another small foramen above it to the right. Beneath this there 
is a slight pit, and then on either side muscular markings probably that of the 
geuio-hyoglnttius. There is no trace of mental spines* No doubt, owing to the 
extreme ymith it hi extremely difficult to make Wire of the muscular attachment*. 
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In spite of rbf absence uE clearly marked muscular markings, an examination 
of the jaws shows that the miiseubtivre was well developed, The form of the digastric 
imprint i? specially noticeable, It can Ik* Ace-ri feum cxatniiutf ion how markedly 
different it i.s from the form seen in the apes. Although it differs from the 
modern human child. both m actual sfec, ami the relations of the two aides, the form 
is obviously of the munu order. Boole (p, 00) h m drawn attention to the mtertating 
aeries presented by a chimpanzee jaw, the Muiiur jaw, La Chupdfe, and a modern 
French jaw. He admits that hi* cannot understand the physiological significance of 
the variation, which briefly amounts lo a gradual shortening uud brnudauiLg of 
thi imprint. An examinat ion of the specimen* leaves no doubt that the Devil's 
Tower jaw Manga to the same stage of development a* La Chapdk. 

H the jaw be taken as whole, it is remarkable, even at thi* Stage of development, 
for it;* muscularity, hut it h relatively small In the hmin-casc we have seen that 
tho measurements approach the adult even at. five years old, In the mandible, 
however, this is far from being the ease 1 . The bieondylur width ri abiiit 102 mm, ■ 
the same measmemeut for La ChupeDo & 146 mm. H we take the metuttiremimt^ 
at the mental foramen, where the growing teeth dearly have u great effect on the 
size of the jaw, the transverse diaiuclcr of the body of the mandible is 13 -7 mm 
nat far short of 1 a ChapcUK- <16 TilRl.). us might- be expected. n hereas tb height is 
only tiro-thirds that of La Chopelk (21 mm. as against 31 nun.), This i&, of course, 
what was to bo expected; but emphasis i.s laid on the point, because the question of 
«ge necessarily affects our judgment on those points ; and, ns [or a* the jaw is 
conwrnid, wc arc dealing with a Bp&irnon which is only in a rudimentary stage of 
development, and we can form little estimate of what i hanges wSll be induced by 
the growth and eruption of the permanent teeth. Those other features in other 
puts of the skull which arc correlated with the growth of the jaws will a bo be 
"xpectcd to be in a similar rudimentary stag*-, whereas three features rHuM to 
thi/ growth of thi' brain vvill la 1 relatively closer to their adult dimensions. 


Dentition. 

The general anatomy of the jaws has been already itiscufiSed. For doseriptive 
purposes it wemed dearer to consider the dentition separately. The Hpedm.tn 
-hown certain interesting abnormalities, notably, an hA rrant- tooth in the anterior 
region of the mandible. This tooth never on,pled. An cxamimtiim by X-rays 
-flowed that the right lateral iiu-ijwir bad been rotated during life, so that the labial 
surface is now mesial, that is, t hrough m angle of SH>' \ Tf,c whole of rh-> central o-gion 
I.H crowded ami the teeth art Utoinually Small for Neanderthal man PJ. y j >j 
Having bol little experience in studying X rav photographs of teeth, 1 mb- 
mittexi The pictures to my broth■ f. who in turn was kind enough to ask vurEuu, 
opinions. The general consensus of opinion is that there is «u aWaiu tooth, but 
exact! y w hat this aberrant toot li is, i* I ty no mci m eertn in Mr, If arris,, if University 
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< 'ollcge, London, believes if to l»ea centra] incisor of which the crown is laterally, and 
the root me diall y, directed. On the other hand. Mr. Nurthcroft thinks 1 >mt it is ii 
supplemental tooth between the central and the lateral. He suggest*, further, that 
the aberrant tooth has three cusps Or, at any rate, two with a valley tietweori them. 

I have re-examined the film* in the light of these reports, and Mr. S&nkey has been 
good enough to take additional pictures for me. Looked at stcreograpbicaHy the 
control region appears to contain. from left to right, the following : a amine, a 
lateral incisor, a central incisor, the aberrant tooth, a rotated lateral inci*r,r t and a 
canine. The aberrant tooth, however, does not appear to l*? a nor ma l central 
incutor. I cannot, using the sftetooaoqpe., see three cusps, but then* ■doe* appear in 
lie a trace of two. It would appear, therefore, as if we had the choice of considering 
it to lie either an abnormal ty.uitral incisor nr. alleimtdy. an entirely aberrant tooth, 
the normal central incisor not having appeared- In any case, the matter must be 
definitely put down as pathological, and, therefore, ii-S falling outside our present 
purpose, which is rather anthropological. 

The deciduous dentition \* represented by t.»-omo]<jts in cadi jaw, unfortunately 
on Opposite sides; it is not therefore possible to be quite certain of the rawliutioft. 
An examination, however, of the crowns shows that the 1st upper temporary molar 
necduded with rli- foucriar two-1 birds of the 1st lower temporary iimlar acid t 1 l- 
anterior third of the 2nd. The crowns of the teeth are very much worn, to an 
unusual degree for temporary teeth, suggesting that even nt this airly age vry 
considerable use had been made of the teeth. The wear suggest* n seksor- action 
of jaw*, ax in Eiidi'm nnd undent adult man, and unlike the ap>s. I li order 

to Accomplish such a motion of the jaw the canine cannot have projected beyond the 
level of the other teet h. There h no truce of a duster m m the mandible other than 
that due to ill! alM'rnml tooth. Unfortunately the canine region of the upper juw 
is somewhat abraded, ami it was not possible to make any exact observations. Boufe 
fms recorded a small diastema in the La ChAprlle-aux-^aintainaxilla. As fur as can In* 
judged from the X ray picture then* was tin diastema in our maxilla. The deciduous 
teeth. although large, .ire by no means outsliie the range of vumt.ioa in sui even of 
modem Europeans. The table on p. 82 show* measurement of a European child in 
the anatoEuk-il collection m Oxford which appears to present no m •usual features, 
except that it lm.fl large teeth. 

The cusps on the DeviTa Tower teeth ore much wont, and it is nor altogether 
easy to determine exactly their original form, but, *ii far ns can be seen, they do not 
differ from those of modern man. When, however, the teeth are examined by X-rays 
the difference in their internal structurn is at Once apparent. Instead of the normal 
small pulp-cavity of the modem child the cavity is enormously enlarged nod extends 
to the apex of the roots. The matter is of further importance, an hitherto this 
condition has been rtiported in the adult, but not, in the deciduous dentition. No 
doubt we may now assume that such a condition was normal in 1 he Neanderthal 
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child. Sir Arthur Keith has suggested that the function of tlii^ particular develop¬ 
ment was tc> insure a firm pointing of the teeth in the alveolus, This specimen would 
iseem umply to confirm hi* suggestion. In the modern child the molars are cQiistnctod 
at the neck with email spreading roots, In this specimen th‘- teeth show hut little 
constriction* and the roots fused together lurni u firm buttre*- to withstand the 
strain put upon them. 
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I have already drawn attention to the apparently weak development of I lie 
temporal musculature, hut the wear upon these molars suggests that very couaidetahle 
grinding force has lawn used. Tn rloserilung the mandible \ have shown how great 
is t he bread th of the ascend imp ra runs- 11 ere. at least* there are traces of la rge museke., 
and it fteenii? from an examination of the specimens tliai the molars were probably 
worn by a lateral movement necessitating considerable use of such muscles os ike 
mas&i't+'ts and the pterygoids. Among modern peoples the wear on the crowns seems 
to be duo to two causes, In very many races there is a gnat deal of grit in. X he food, 
often from the coarse grindstone on which the grain is triturated. In other tases, 
notably the Ksfciiuo, w hose teeth perhaps show a greater development of the & issor 
action than those of any modem people, the wear is. due to the chewing of meat or 
skins. In this ew-e the evidence collected hy Miss ibvmod shows that, although 
• here may have been a cor tain amount of adventitious sand from the locality, the 
type of diet would not differ except in the species eaten from that of the Eskimo, 
that in to say, animal food and shell-fish, though the Eskimo probably get little ,.r 
the latter. Unless the enamel was [mrticuhir] v ^ofi, and ita present condition does not 
suggefit that it wa*, the child must have been weaned at what is, for savage condition*, 
iv comparatively curly age, for many modem savages suckle their infant* for several 
yearn. In this ease the child, oven at five, had had sufficient hard food, and had 
ground it so strongly that already he had obliterated much of the pattern of the cusp* 
on his temporary lmdalu, Further, he had used those molars in whiit may be 
described as essentially a human, fashion, that ia, unlike the apes, he did not rely 
mostly on an up-and-down movement, but rotated his jaw, showing that he cannot 
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have had a projecting canine. But human though this temporary dentition is, it 
shows features of great specialization. It is possible that the form of occlusion and 
the method of using the jaws may account for the parabolic form of the palate which 
is also usual among the Eskimo, hut at present further evidence is needed on this 
point. 

In regard to the permanent dentition, Mr. Harris has drawn my attention to the 
following points :— First, in the mandible the premolars and 1st permanent molar 
appear to be less developed on the right side than on the left. Secondly, the 
approximation of the crypt of the 1st and 2nd permanent molars to the inferior dental 
canal is most marked. The canal is widely open, and the general condition is certainly 
closer to that found in a chimpanzee than in modern man. Thirdly, Mr. Harris points 
out that the occlusal surface of the 1st permanent molar is almost as wide as the 
maximum transverse diameter of the crown. 

The permanent dentition of the maxilla presents certain interesting features. 
In contrast to the lower permanent incisors the upper incisors are of great size. 
No irregularity is visible. The permanent canine is also very big. In ita present 
stage it presents almost a bicuspid appearance, curiously reminiscent of the aberrant 
tooth in the lower jaw. In this case, however, there is no reason to doubt that we are 
dealing with a normal canine. The extremely deep position which it occupies, 
although normal, is very noticeable. The enlarged pulp-cavity of the developing 
1st molar is very visible in the X-ray. 

Summing up the character of the dentition, the most important features are, first, 
the enlarged pulp-cavities of the deciduous molars, a character which docs not appear 
to have lx*en previously observed ; secondly, certain abnormalities in the incisor 
region of the mandible, which apj>ear to be of a pathological nature. The general 
character of the dentition is such that, even if we hail no other remains we should 
not hesitate to ascribe it to Neanderthal man. 

^Summary and Conclusions. 

The evidence put forward on the preceding pages points to the following 
conclusions :— 

The Devil’s Tower bones are the remains of a single individual skull belonging 
to a child of five years old, probably of the male sex. It is important to remember 
that he belongs to the late phase of the Mousterian. and is more or less contemporary 
with the remains from La Chapelle. 1* Quina (both specimens), and Galilee. The 
age must necessarily considerably affect our judgment of the specimen. The form 
of the face and jaws is essentially that which wc associate with Neanderthal man. 
Many of these features can be shown, however, to owe their characteristic appearance 
partly to the great size of the teeth and partly to functional activities, but the general 
massiveness, not only of the jaws but also of such features os the tympanic plate, is 
remarkable. 
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The evidence of tilt brain-case needs a less sweeping summary. Here the 
•'•■ntoiir- iif flie forehead sir-, when nct-a From the 4dt\ almost eni-tly Mtciihir r■ ■ 
contours of the Quinn child, but the gfee of the specimen is very unusual. At 
first sight it might be suggested that thi* great mse was the result of dkeu,—. but the 
muddies on the internal aspect of the brain-rose seem too well defined to allow of a 
pathological condition ; nor, in view of tin- fact that at firet the chatnehT* ■ f Nean¬ 
derthal man were pul down by no kss a person tSitm Virchow himself art putholi>u r K'nb 
h this hypothesis to be lightly entertained, The dimension- and form of the brain* 
vw, especially the expansion of tin* frontal area, we beyond the range of Neanderthal 
man* as hitherto discovered, if we make iV same allowance for ugf that we diould do 
in til*- rose of a modem child. These altttdntuilitb suggest » bruin-case built more 
sifter the fashion of modem than of Neanderthal man, U is partible that the gnwth 
of Neanderthal man was different from that of modem hum. and that the growth of 
th«” braitHSAie, due, no doubt, to the development of the brain ijedile it, was more 
precocious. Under such uiremxtetanf^a tbe brain v»he qu y bv allowed to have 
reached almost its full development at five yearn old Secondly, ire may suggest 
that, owing to the smalt number of speciinima which we pot^sa, wo may not know 
■h ,j rtuigf d normal variation in N candcrthMI man, mul that thts specimen* > toi glr 
certainly litnitniul, may be an extreme variation outside the limits *«* far tiiwovercd. 
Thirdly, we may admit n comparatively dose relationship between Neanderthal 
a nr I modem man, and assume that, owing to the great growth of the brain, the 
hrain-case tends to assume u certain shape either in Neanderthal or in modem man, 
When we remember the enormously wide variation that occurs in the cranial capacity, 
ainl consequently the external measurement* of tbe brain-rose of modem man, 
even among selected exunjple* of the same rare, from 1,422 e.c* in Leibnitz to 
T,y+k> c,c, in Bismarck, to quote n famoufi example, difference in. NeaiukrthnJ imui 
should not be surprising. The question of the effect of muscular pull may be con¬ 
troversial* though it seems almost certain that the development of the temporal 
musi. :e and of enormous temporal fo^sa no characteristic of adult Neanderthal 
man cannot hut la* without some effect, whatever it ma% h be, on the form of the 
>kulb yet the effect of the grownig brain must obviously h- paremotn^ in moulding 
the drnpc of the envelope, jmt as the growth of the teeth is paramount in moulding 
the diape of the face and jaw a. The teeth of our specimen closely resemble in size 
and shape those usually associated with Neanderthal mini The face and jaws 
must therefore necessarily Ik close to the Lvpicul Neanderthal form. The brain- 

*°* ^ iMwover, different from the type form, hetaua- the underlying struct are, 
the brain, waa larger. 

In the preceding pages; many details have been given lowing the individual 
Incut* m which Neanderthal and modem man differ, ft must* however, be pointed nut 
ni cone!union, that most of these diffewnces con be shown to bt the result of differ¬ 
ences in the form and aizc of two rtruotqifea in particular, the brain mid the teeth. 
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DKVU.’S TOWER cranium. 

A X-XVY riioTiHiKAtni or maxiua (side view), o. rxiBOTTSO molars moM a mandible 
(1st molar ox left. 2nd ox rumt). c. \ uay raortooRAm or mam.iblk (uxrr wide). 
tt x-ray rwoTooRArn or mavdulk (moxr) : tiik aberrant tooth and diastema can hi: 

SKKS IN TIIK CENTRE Or THE MCTCRE- E. X-RAY rBCTTOORAFH Of MANDIBLE (FROM ABOVE): 
THK inREUCLAKITY IN THE INCISOR REGION CAN ALSO RE SEEN HERE (THE TWO I’SKRl’FTED 
PERMANENT MOLARS MAO BEEN REMOVED BEFORE THIS rtClTHR WAN TAKEN). 

{All the X-ray photographs in this Plate art natural titr.) 
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BiV knj wpliiwil Note. 

Throtighmil, continual reference has i^wn made to \|, Bowle s classic memoir 
on the skeleton from La l-liajxlk aux-lSdtitg, 1 mid I have followed fiL BcuiF vmy 
closely, For the La Quinn child, M. Henri Martin's monograph* bus Ijcgiv need. 
-M. Boule'a Is < Homuu'- fWiiilrs ah'! Sir Arthur Ivitli* Autiqwltj of Man 
have also been used continually, The drawings have all been made by Mifia Ourod 
directly If iti c;wfca. The figures have been taken from the original memoirs, but 
morphological comparison* are l>ased ns far as potable either on a study of the 
Original specimens or, where those were not nvuiLabte, on casts. 
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(’h after III,— The ENPoc&AStAt t a^t- 
(PIb. VI and VlI.J 
By Q. Eluot Surra, 

Miss Gaekoo hm cstnbliabed the fact that the fossil skull was found in oration 
ufth industries distinctive of the latest MoustrtJAtt phase of mdtm*, and that there 
run bo no doubt a* to the date to be assigned to the human remains. Mr. Dudley 
Buxton has called attention to the evidence m mpporl of the conclusion that the 
bones are those of a child in a stage of development such a* the modem human 
child attains at five years, which can l>c assumed also to ba the approximate ago 
of the Neanderthal child under consideration. Moreover, he has shown shut the 
skull conforms w all essential respects to the type distinctive of the Neanderthal 
species, and has reaffirmed the wmsideration that the between the 

features of the Heanderthal series of remains and those of Bom n mpem justify the 
specific distinction which most anatomist a now admit. 

Xt is important. to have these questions of the relative age and the distinctiv,- 
eharacteis definitely settled, \m&im at first eight the eudocranial cast of the skull 
found by Miss Urnrod at the DoviTs Tower presents a marked contrast to the 
endocranint casta obtained fro m other s hi ills of //. twin udgrth/jk i ksi$ r 

In all the other caste there is an obvious hick of Mines* in the prefrontal, 
and less distinctly, superior parietal, areas of the brain. But in the endocraniul r-iist 
of the skull from Devil's Tower (PL Vi Figs. 1,2; PI. VII, Fig. 2) these regions are 
fuller, and seem to present a marked contrast to the meagre&ea* that strikes the eye 
in the case of all the other Neundert haloid casts, in particular those of the Galileo 
and La Quill a skull*. In fact the general contour of the cast suggest* the possibility 
that the unusual fullness may be due to hydrocephalus: but ihc distinctness of the 
ridges corresponding to the convolutions ami the depth of the intervening sulci 
render the pathological explanation improbable, 

Thu projections which Mies Garrod has prepare! to illustrate Mr. Dudley 
Buxton’s report reveal the fact that, in spite of superficial appearances, the cranium 
of the Devil's Tower skull conforms to the normal Neanderthal contours. When 
orientated on the naaift-I&mbdax plane, although the ondocranial cast of the skull 
we are toniidering shows a dintinet fullness in the frontal and parietal regions as 
compared with the Forbes’ Quarry and l-a Qnina (adult) casts, the mould obtained 
from the La Chapellc-au^BAints cranium is even better developed in these two 
areas. The east of the cranium of n modem child of corresponding age reveals a 
sharply contrasted form, and, m juirtujular, is much loftier. 

Thee* contrasts are brought out in an oven more striking way in the luipcrimpoetcd 
projections of the series of ondocnuilal costs seen from above (Text-tig. 22), in which 
the fullne&s of the frontal urea and the more uniformly oval contour are dearly 
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displayed* Text-fig. 23 brings out the very remarkable fact that in the mid-parietal 
transverse sections of the eudoainiii! casts of the two Gibraltar skulls there ia u. 
close H^Teemcof. The apparent fullness of the pariettl area, as seen by direct ob^r\ 
tion of the cast, is reduced to quite insignificant proportions when the sections are 
compared. 

It will be seen that the cast of the La Ohnpelk-aux-Saints cranium is ia the 
parietal region both broader and higher than the two Gibraltar s|j*ehn«nflr whereas 
the cast, of the modem child's skull is much loftier but narrower., 

Comparisons of the three series of projections establish the fact that the brain 
of the child from Devil's Tower must have conformed to the type distinctive of 
II. nt'arnfrfthufrfisii, and that the skull w'a* probably not abnormal. 

Tai* brings us to the consideration. of the chief interest of the Devil's Tower 
cast- the high development of the prefrontal jirea. Although the prefrontal 
territory in the cast of the La Cbapdlo-aux-Samts skull appears to be both longer 
and higher than that of the Devil's Tower specimen, the Latter differs from the 
former (and, in fact, from all the other Neanderthal old specimens) in not exhibiting 
any depression for obvious appearance of ill-development) in contrast to the pro- 
central area of the cast. In other words, the front port of the lifdin of the DeviTs 
Tower specimen present* at brat. sight a curiously modem nppeaxnnoe that sharply 
contrasts w ith the configuration of the Other Neanderthal caste—and. in particular, 
with such examples us those obtained from the Oatilee and La tin! 1121 skulls, in which 
the prefrontal area is m obviously diminutive and shrunken. 

The possibility arises whether this relative fullnc&s of the front end of the brain 
might Ik* an infantile trait that afterward* became modified as the child attained 
the adult condition. 

Fortunately Professor R. Anthony has described 1 the cndocmniul cast of a 
child's skull found at Iji Quinn, which is only two or three yearn older than that of 
the child found at the Devil's Tower, The brain of the child from La Quiua is com- 
parable in sue to that of n modern child of corresponding age ; but it displays the 
distinctively NoanderthaEoul features quite as emphatically a* docs the adult brain. 
Professor Anthony refers to the meagreijtss of the prefrontal part of the brain jis 
the outstanding peculiarity of the Neanderthal brain. ! prefer to express the fact 
in a slightly different way. As the series represented by the anthropoid apes. 
Piihemnthrvpwt, Foan/Aropvs, //, rhotfesrinirist II. neo nd*rthalfivtis and //. sapiens, 
reveal* a progressive expansion of the preFrontal territory of the brain, the fullness 
of the front end of the brain is the most distinctive feature of //, *apir-rtA, Moreover, 
it can be correlated with modern man' s manipulative skill and greatly enhanced 
ability to acquire new forms of skilled act ion, 

1 “ Un Toloine el U farm# d'cnKsohle de I'eoetfLluita t hfv, na enfant Jl- rpprmjuc quairr- 
n*iirr," p* Etude .hi motilajyc codOcrviucD i It tVofanl i ]r Lw Quinn ,' 1 Ball tit i'Aead. de 
.Mr(f-dwr, November Dub, 1023.) 
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Comparing the form of the frontal end of the brain in the various representatives 
of //. twandtflhateim* a wide range of viirmtion is manifest. It is most poorly 
developed in the Galilee east* und. relatively, Iscst developed in the Devil 1 * Tower 
apeeirueiu Tn spite of the superficial likeness of the hitter to the condition 
distinctive of H, mpien.i. for the reasons 1 have given, such similarity in delusive. 

The fact that the child whose remains wore found at the Devil s Tower hud 
an exceptional development of the prefrontal territory, does not mean that it is a 
litdi with //. mpiens. It merely points to the conclusion that tho brain in //. vmnAer- 
thakmU was subject to the same sort «f variations an that of B* mpfcn*. In lioth 
an exceptional development may occur in those areas which normally are especially 
large in //. tapietu: bin when sneh local expansion occurs in a Naandert haloid 
without altering the distinctive general form of the brain, the front end of the right 
cerebral hemisphere project* Forward a little more than the left (FI. VII, big. 2 ; ami 
Text-fig. 22)- a type of asymmetry which in modem man I regard as one of the 
indications of an innate tendency to right-handedness, But I should remind the 
reader that there is us yet no general agreement as to the validity of this inference. 

The brain of the infant from the Devil’s Tower exhibits another feature (PL VII, 
Fin 1) of some interest. Tht r is un exceptionally large gap between the inferior 
temporal convolution and the cerebellum on the right side (the only side from which 
the temporal bone was recovered). Moreover, the under surface of the inferior 
temporal convolution is deeply hollowed and its margin bevelled. These facts 
suggest an exceptionally poor development of the temporal region comparable to 
the condition* revealed by tin- Piltdown and Rhodesian skulls. 

Summing up the general conclusions to be drawn from the study of the endo- 
cranial cast, we may conclude that the child whose remains wore found at the Devil s 
Tower was a norma] representative of the Neanderthal specks, with on exceptionally 
high development of the prefrontal region of the brain and a temporal area that 
WEts rather below the average size. 
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Chapter IV, The Animal Remain. 

By Dorothea M. A, Bate. 

If has been known Jot a long time that fnsdlbsed remaius of ;iulimits occur fan Ifcfl 
iimestome caves ami fissures of Gibraltar. and published reference!* to t base go Lack 
at leant as far m 1770 (Boddbgtou and Hunter). In ITiii. John Hunter writes 
(p. 408) ■ ’* The const of Dahnark is said to be almost wholly formed of them [fossil 
bones}, and wn know that this is tic case with a Large jwrtion of the Bock of 
Gibraltar," 

An account of the earlier excavation* and th” collections from Gibraltar lift- 
already been given in chap. L, and will have shown that we owe to Curie c, Busk, ami 
Falconer the chief descriptions, written and pictorial, of the Pleistocene fauna uf the. 
Rock, Although sp much was already known, and so much has already been written 
on this fauna, tin,- collection from the liovk-Shebor of Devil** Tower is the first iu 
which the animal remains weft? found indubitably associated with Falieolithic human 
remains and artefacts. It is this definitely established association that gives the 
present material it» chief value, Thin collection was excavated with great earn, 
all the specimens having indications of the layers from which they came. Xothing. 
]u^v4wer t has suggested any difference between the animate from the \'arious levels. 
Many of the bones were embedded in a hard matrix generally composed of white 
earthy muteritd anti rounded or sub-angular sand grains iu varying proportions, and 
cemented together by a calcareous deposit. Others were encased in a thin coating 
of the .same material, 

Iu bis preliminary investigation at Devils Tower the Abbe BrniiI (1922} obtained 
remains of twelve species of mrnmiiuls and fourteen species of birds. All of the former 
and many of the latter are represented in the present collection, and these number* 
have been greatly added to and include several species now recorded for the first time, 
one of the most interesting being that of the Great Auk. As already put forward 
in chap. I, there sterns to be little doubt that in Ptalfvolit tuc times the Rock was 
not quite ao isolated a« it is to-day, but at the >uih? time the evidence provided 
by both the mammalian and avian faunas indicates that there was no laud 
connection at (his point with the opposite African roost in Mbasterian times. 

Busk E*>ok a very different view, and one of his tabulated results drawn from the 
study of the earlier collections was, " That the entire fauna exhibits entirely African 
affinities.’ ' Bnt in reading this it must be remembered that it was published nearly 
fifty yearn ago, and that much has been learnt in th*' intervening years with regard 
to the Pleistocene fauna of Europe. 


I/oi/inio/m. 

A nominal list i- given below of the twenty-five specter of mamma lk remain* of 
wbii'h were obtained from the Devil's Tower deposit. VII wen- found in the various 
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levels, except the Seal and the ffipphaot, which ocoowad in the raised heath 
Figs. 2 and 3). Mr. Hinton has vtfjf kindly grarntna d the vole rtmahn, and Im 

report on these will be found no p. Ho. 


1. Tntpa ru/optra. 


2. Vrocithtrti russula. 1 

3 . el myittii. 

4. Xyct i fwim ' h.’t te n * M is, 1 

~K Cam* hi pus, 

th f/TMtt* arefot* 

7 Metes Hides} 

8 r fitjmui craruta. 
y. Felk ptmiti*. 

10 , ft Its, cl sybyxtris. 

IK Ltfits prtntetlus. 

12. yjunack us titbit* nter, 
IX fhyrtdwjM oitiintlu*. 


14 , Fliomjjs tfu<rcititit. 

16 , A podemw syim i km . 
Hi* Jiriwfo ftp. 

IT. Pitymys sp- 

18 , Mterotm brackmk. 

18. Hydnx cristate, 1 

20. S<IS ICfo/fl. 

21 . I'rrrm rftiphus. 

22. B<>< of. prtmiffemm. 

23. Capra fyrctmka, 

24. sp. 

2.1 h b phm ftp. 


The Allowing additional ftp*-*e* have also been raided from Gibraltar 


Sorts (!) (tTQnfUS (jranafim 
(\inis vutpt* *- 
Protagw catpensi* 

Pitying* iUnctw 
Mas lijricilffjta hiapankut 
(?) fOtpteupru tragus .. 
fihiuocCTQ* hrtmtaeehuS 


Recorded by Duckworth. 
Ruflk. 

Major. 

Ibtcli worth. 
„ Duokworth* 

,, „ Duckworth. 

Bask* 


f. -i.mM be mentioned skat Dr. Duckworth's collections wecafriniUter depart*, 

and the recon! of the duunoa («. tm f») is J»*d W • metatlr8al bo “- 

It bIm Henna umW to nthl the list given by Bunk (1 S B8, p. IS!) of *p'™ ca 
found & superficial layers, and associated with human remains which are later than 


Pnlseolithic 

1. Bus taunts, of various sizes. 

2. Capra hWW*. 

3 . Caprtt ibej. 

i. Sax icrcffti, 

6. M Afui tnttliSa** (0 

ij, ftp* 


7, " L pus HmidasF 
X Lcpus MMGVtwC 
!). " ATt k'H taxas." 

10, " t Vini* ru4jM»* M 

11. Phoi'tjsiui (fip*l). 


T.. the above may l>e added a species of IltrpaU* l >) from teuista Cave Xo. 2. 


i Sot pmi.ra.le nwtiW - «eurriua in the FWirtoeoe eave-laun,. of the Poet. 
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Notts on fh c Dn'iV* Tv>/rr Specimens. 

1* Tatya Linn. 

The remains of a mole from Devil's Tower include throe rikjXEidihular rami: 
none retains the 2nd and 3rd molar* and tlie 4th pretnolar, another has t he 
1st and 2nd molars and the Lst niiiJ 4th prematura, white the third Is without 
teeth. The teeth show little difference in size from those of Recent examples from 
Central Europe, Eaatt-m and Western Spain, and Italy, with which they have been 
compared. There are also nine humeri and a left ulna which arc small, and belonged 
to au animal of more slender build than typical examples of the Recent T< eitrvpath 
The maximum length of the largest of the nine fosail humeri is 13 >7 mm. , that of 
the smallest b 12*2 mm + ; in three recent specimens of T. fnropaa thin measurement 
ia Bi mm., Mi-3 mm., and lfi-4 mm, ; in one of F, emea it La 16-4 miiL The 
maximum length of the Gibraltar ulna is 17 nun., that of two recent examples of 
T. mropan 21 mm. and 20-ti mm,, and that of an example of F, mca is 21 mm, 

Devil’s Tower ia the only deposit on the Rock from which a mole has twa recorded. 
In his preliminary excavations there, M. I 1 Abbe Rreuil (1922, p, 49) obtained 
remains which M, Harle recuguided as those of n ,>clhlI l species resembling, as bo thought, 
T. cfrw, This specc* ia said to bo smaller than F, enropat i, but this Li not. confirmed 
by the single skeleton which I have for comparison. Therefore, in spite of the small 
ma of the Gibraltar limb-bones, it seem,- wiser for the present to record them under 
the name of T. ftir&prt-i, particularly when it is remembered that in dealing with 
examples from the more southern part of the habitat of a species a decrease in site 
is commonly observed. 

I do not know if a mole is now living in Gibraltar ; Irby (1895, p. 25) obtained 
it in Andalocifl. Horli^ (1912) did not in dude it among the Quaternary fauna of the 
Iberian Peninsula, 

2. Croculum nufttiei Hermann, 

TEiis white-toothed ahrew is represented by a left mandibular minus containing 
all the teeth, though i h e anterior portion of the incisor is missing, This ramus resembles 
those of Recent examples of this fff>ecies from more northerly parts of Western Europe, 
and is somewhat larger than that of the Bttb-flpecics 0, nmuta pulcJtm from 
Valencia and other part* of Spain. On the other hood, the cheek-tooth row lias an 
Ontoro-posterior length of only i> nun. in the Gibraltar specimen. whereas it is 
15 mm. in ait exkmple of C. rtuMtih pulchrts. 

This is tlac first record of a white-toothed shrew from a Gibraltar enve-deposit: 
Dr. Duckworth (1911, p, 369, pL xl, I ) found remains of a rod-toothed shrew. Saftt 
{jranrux prunrtTtm Miller, in Sewell’s Gave. 

3. Myotis, ef. myotic Burkhnuafu, 

llii? bat is one of the Yespertilmnida?, several members of which are found in the 
Mediterranean region. It ia represeuttsd by an imperfect left mandibular ramus 
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eontaLmag the hat two molars, and resembling that of a Recent example of this 
aperies. 

Neither this nor the following species has been previously recorded from Gibraltar 
4epoeit»; although ninny bats live in caves, their remams are generally rare m 
collections, poadhly owing to their small size and fragile nature. 


4* X iff iiiomus tmiofi* Bfifinesque, 

The second bat included in the collection i* one uf the larger European species, 
and also belongs to a widely distributed family, the Mulossidia. Ihere an' four 
mandibular rami, only one of which retain* any teeth. These are the two premolars, 
and the canine, which Is somewhat broken. There seem to lx* alveolii for only two. 
Instead of three, mchors, but the 3rd lower incisor is so small in this aped® that 
no trace of Us insertion might be left, even if it hsd originally been present. The 
ramus containing teeth has a maximum length of 16-5 mm. and reaembl® that of 
Recent examples. 

A single bone, thought to belong to a species of Vetpcrttiio. waa obtained by 
Dr. Duckworth. 

5. CWw lupus L inn. (big. 24 : /■) 

Wolf remains are not very numerous, but were obtained from four different 
layers They include the fragmentary skull of ail aged individual, the restored 
palatal testa, of which is shown in Fig. 24. This specimen was cno.pue.i_ with a 
..jomiplc from Seville, but in size and general proportions it is more like two 
Recent skulls horn Bmp*. The teeth are m citensively wore that their original 
characters mav fa* somewhat obliterated ; the comparative proportions of the two 
molars and their component porta resemble those in the Burgos specimens; but the 
camassial is considerably smaller, owing to the comparatively small size ol the 
anterior portion (parnconej ol the tooth. That this difference may be due to the 
advanced condition of wear is suggested by the fact that the length of I he upper 
cheek-tooth alveolar row is practically the same in the fossil as in the Burgos specimens 

_ $5 nlm auI j 8g mm. ft will be seen from the figure that i here is no antero-internal 

tuber.de in the eamasaiak. but tlds may todue either to the advanced state of wear 
in these teeth or to individual vmiation; this tubercle is present in two slightly 
worn comas? ini* also m tlio Collection, 

There are a few fragmentary lower jaws confl ining two or more teer h, some of 
which arc slightly larger, and some slightly smaller, than those belonging to the skulls 
from Burgos, 

This is only tb« second record of tU- (Ksciimn™ ol wolf remain from Gibraltar; 
the fir^t waa by Dr. Duckworth, who found some limb bones in Sewi'lU Cave 
(MLp. 367J. 
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G. f.'rstw arctte Linn . 

Bonus and teeth of a fona of Brown Bear were found in fiflur of thv layer- (2-•■ r d t 
but wew nowhere numerous. Those include a fragment of a loft maxilla containing 
tire 1st and 2nd niolnm; the fir.it has a maximum anten>]x>srerkir length of 
23*5 jiinf.. and the second 33 min. Tills measurement in an is* dated. unworn example 
of the 2nd Upper molar is 35-5 mm. An imperfect radius and ulna and u anmlx-r 
of foot-bones were found together in layer 3. 

No Recent skeletons from Spain w ere available lor comparison, but the ap^cimens 
in til* present collection are slightly larger than Gre corresponding parts of #ome 
examples of U. atvtos from central Europe. On tin? other hand, they are decidedly 
mhuIJ'T tllnll those from the tt«mista Gave d§s ribed silid figured by Bunk (1877. pis i. 
"a, 6), This difference in size suggests the possibility of two distinct races which may 
lave exist--d id slightly diiTeWnt limes, or even uoutemjwrjinKJiiflly. At the present 
day the Bmwn Bear of Spain, restricted to the Pyrenees umf the Cantabrian Range, is 
said by Ghapman (1S93, p. 4-12j to include iwu varieties distinguishfsl by size, colour, 
and habits. Whether these are correlated or not with any iMteologkjul differences 
dofts not appear to have l jeon recorded. Tab rent (I®l4. p. 152), on the other hand, 
consider that only one form, U. nrcfm ptjr* stunts Fisc her sp. t is found in Spain. 

Bear remains had already been obtained from the Devil’* Tower deposit (Rreuil 
1922) and from Cove S2 (Duckworth 1914. p, 288), Both taiga and small 
forms of t\ on&tt have been recorded from cayc deposits in different puts oi the 
1 bmau Peninsula i Hark\ 1911), 

7, JTfeg Hides Linn . (Fig, 24 ; 2.) 

There are three imperfect right mondihiilar rami of a badger, and these resemble 
the corresponding parts of Ret urn spwdDien* trem Soul hem Spain. One of the fossil 
rand retafrui the two molars and the thru-'* posterior pitanolars; the nayaMri nl has 
n maximum ant ero-posterior length id IHmnj. 

This v.'^nns tn be the fir^l definire record of rerninin^ of this iLiiimnl being obtained 
in a fossilized staff from t he Pleistocene deposits of Gibraltar. Busk [1877. p. Hmi 
writes that he found Badger only in the more recent surface di jiodts. lu th> explana¬ 
tion of his pL b. figs. 8 and 9 are said to represent n maxilla and an immature ramus 
of M. picks, respectively, hut in fig. 8, 1 am unable to recognize the upper dentition 
of a ledger. 

8. Iliptm fmntltt Endebftn. 

This sp-nks is repre^eutdl by a dozen co[imUtes, a lew fragmentary teeth and 
I bah bones, and by two imperfect mandibular rami, one of which retains all the 
tcetli xcqrt the 1st and 2nd incisors. The cheek-tooth row has an attteto* 
posterior length r»f nun., a measurement which agrees with that of some Recent 
**aiaples uE l ids spoeies T and is therefore considerably smaller than En the cava- form. 
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//. */Wcef/. That these rami should hr referred to //_ crwtUi, aiul not to //. 
is shown by the characters of the camoj-skl in which the two cutting lobes are almost 
equal in size, the posterior on* lacking the internal tuberetu rfinrai terirtit of //. alriattt, 
//. tlnaln was doubtfully reloaded from Devil's Tower by Harlv (Brciul, IU22. 
l>- 18) on the* 1 vide nee of a angle metatarsal. 

9. pttrdw Linn. 

Abbe Bmul found some rather small limb banes of ji Leopard in the Devil’s 
Tower deposit, und the present collection includes an imperfect left mandibular 
ramus containing tin- canine and the three cheek teeth which are considerably worn 
I here urc ;tIs, > four unworn upper picnjoUl* which probably belong to this aperies, 
although they tack the antorc^internal tutu*cole usually present in this tooth. The 
nutms in less massive and tin- teeth are smaller than in the specimen from the Genista 
(.are figured by Busk (1877. pi. A fig. 1). The ante to-poster Lor length of thr cheek- 
tooih row is -Ih-u mm, in the Devils Tower specimen, 53 mm. in the Genista specimen 
and 5:1 mm. in an example from India. Leopard remains never eeeni to occur in 
quantity, but have been recorded from Pleiirtoceno deptmtetliroughout M t^tern 
utul Central Eurojie, including the Iberian Peninsula (Earle, 1910-11 : Seldom 
1923 }. 

1U, F?Ht cf. sytnsiri* Sclireber. 

A wild cut is represented by three mandibular rami, the proximal cud of an 
ulna and the distal [turtion of a humerus, I'he least incomplete ramus Kim lust the 
canine, but retains the three cheek-teeth which together have an antero-posterior 
length of ill mm. It resembles very dusdy the ramus figured by Busk {1877, pi iii, 
%■ +>). which also differs from some recent spedmena from Southern Spain in thu 
greater distance between the canine and the anterior premolar, and in the more 
b&ekwardly sloping dnecton of the anterior border of the coronoid process. 

U. f,ynx fxirtkikvi Aliller. 

Lynx remains are not often found in any quantity in cave deposits, but in the 
present collection they are more plentiful than those of any other carnivore. They 
include portions of twelve mandibular rami, some with the complete dentition ; 
three maxi I lie. a few isolated teeth, and the distal portions of several humeri, 

l his mutcriaJ, no doubt r represents the Southern Lynx which is still found m 
Spain, and which is smaller and has a vprv differently shaped etlcull from the Northern 
Lynx [L, bomdi*). Tin jm and teeth resemble those of a Recent example from 
Southern Spain, as well as the Specimens in the earlier collections from Gibraltar, 

12- Mnnttelim nlbfvmitr Bod due rt. 

11h‘ Meade Seal iff represented by an imperfect mandibular ramus re taining the 
cirnmc and tiro cheek-teeth, from the raided b©0cL Remain* of this seal were brnnd 
by Dr. Duckworth (\m, p. Wl) in Sewdl’i Cave. 


Bxcm'tititm of <1 Rodi-Shdlfr at D*'ni .« (‘ibrplvtr. 
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1S. Ortjciolngus n ttueul Linn. 

Rabbit ri inamfl are more OffittSaJUi Ilian those of any othfcT mammal, and include 
some hundreds of specimen* which occurred in all the layers ul the rock shelter 

Bones of individuals of all age* present^ and a very great difference m size is 
noticeable] for instance, some skulb are very tiO»X\, whereas other* are slightly 
larger than Recent examples from Southern Spain. 

" u mi nwntttjr to examine the ttok of tie Devil's Tom* specimens carefully 
in uciler that m, remains of cither Upia or ft*r<» sluwld bo overlooked. 
Dr. fourth Major lies pointed out (1899. p. 48*. pi- SB) that there is a growth-stage 
when the upper cheekteeth of Orpeftiwiw out bandlv be distinguished from thue of 
Pnhfm; hut in all exnmptes at this growth-stage there are fortunately also enough 
skull-ports to make the identilieat ion certain. Every specimen that admits of definite 

identification belong* tu Gryatdagv* anrieufas* 

The living wild Rabbit is toparafced into two subspecies : the larger. 0. 0“*#» 
cuxiculus. is distributed throughout Central Enisle until of the Moditeremeon 
region; the smaller, 0 : CVtfenfc* ****** ia ftwmd Ul dlc Mediterranean region a* 
*Sl as in Madeira and the Azores, Mr. Gat Miller* key to these «bwpM 
(1912, p. 490) includes two measurements only: the occipito-nwal length »t the 
skull, and the feugth of the hind toot. TIi--re AM two skulls from Dev^S Tower 
in which the distance from the posterior margin of the interparietal to the anterior 
edge Of the nasals can be measured. In one this is 1% mm. and in the other 7a mm. i 
if nnot her 1 mm. be allowed for the aupra-occipitol. both skulls would still be Wit im 

the range of BtX* given lor O. cumfulnx hutxteyi. 

Besides a few imperfect skulls, there are at least a doran specimens of the palatal 
r ,,„j on with one <,r bulk of the che.-k-Kv.th rows, all -d which cart be determined as 
those of rabbit. Imperfect mtmdibnlnt rami cannot be so definitely dtstinguiahad 
from those of tepu*, although, as n rule, the distance between the alveolus of the 
incisor ami that of the anterior cheek-tooth us less in the rabbit than in the hare ; 
all the specimens in the present collection aeem to rest in hie the former. 

There ate a great number of limb boats from Devil's Tower which are believed 
to represent the rabbit on account of their generally small size, their relative propor¬ 
tions and the characteristic form of the ulna. The greater number of the longer 
limb bones ate incomplete, usually a single extremity only being preserved; there 
are however some perfect specimen*, and measurements of these are given in the 
following tab!* with those of two Decent examples of O. caniente cuntodw 1 arul one of 
Lt.pt (3 cur&ptriM fur comparison. 


iThunsarenoRw^' want* of & «W>p*ri*»U 
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, MftJCilJUULi length* in ijiillirLLrtpei.] 



Orytlol/iipta eunirulux. 
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Busk 11977, p. Pi*} obtained remains of “ Jjtjim n from Uw; oldest to the wok 
suprifiml In verb of lilts Wind mil] Cave. He records two species of Lepus " but 
says that H of the larger form only a few perfect bones, e^rrespondkig with those of 
Hare* have occurred. 1 ' 1 have not seen these specimens, cad the description is so 
slight that it is not very conclusive, particularly as far there apj^ars to be no 
satisfactory record of the occurrence of Hare remains in Pleistocene deposits of the 
tlH-riiin Pemnaidfc Harl£ (1910-11, p. 31} dues indeed mention ” ijudques rested da 
Lievre ,+ from the Grata-* de Jodo Ramos, north of Lisbon, but in lib Bat of mammals 
from th- Quaternary of the Iberian Peninsula, published in 1912 (p. la$), he 
makes no further mention of thb, only referring to the above note by Emk. 

Inborn*.- hard red breccia, among the older collections fipm Gibraltar, Dr. Forsyth 
Major (29) discovered remains of a Ptdtigns, which he named Prokttjus 
(Type specimen, Brit. Hub. 3IM&7), and he believed it was probably this species to 
which Cuvier drew attention in 1923. In Stidmift and Corsica (Major. 1HS0) forms <d 
Pfoltigus pasted as late as N 'olii hie times, and it has been suggested I hut they lingered 
until even Inter than this. Rabbit remains have not been found in the Pleistocene 
deposit* uf those islands, and it seems possible that the Gibraltar /Yuhc/ia? may have 
been ousted, by that prolific animal. 

14. EKomtff quiTCimt% Linn, 

Tbere are more than two dozen mandibular rurni of a Garden Dormouse. In it 
only one <A these retains the three moLirs, while three retain ii single molar. These 
sjsidmeua ure all *om»-wbat larger than the corresponding jiarta in recent exam plea 
of E. ipterciim* from Central and Northern 9 pa in, but none attain the size found in 
the large E. iiunfrirtica 1 .? now living in Portugal, Southern Spurn, and the island of 
Ferment era in the Balearic group. 






















Excavation of a Motisfrrian Rock-Shcltcr at Devil's Tower, Gibraltar. 
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15. A pod emus syl vatic us Lion. 

A Field-mouse is represented by two upper jaws with the cheek-teeth, and over 
fifty mandibular rami retaining one or more cheek-teeth. Thirteen rami retain th* 
hill cheek-tooth row which has an antero-posterior length varying from 5*9 mm. to 
4*3 mm .; this measurement in the two upper cheek-tooth rows is 4*5 mm. and 4 nun, 
respectively. These specimens resemble the corresj»onding parts in Recent examples 
from other districts of Spain. In some cases the cheek-tooth row in the rami from 
Devil’s Tower is slightly larger than in the Recent A. sylvaticus dickrurus from 
Southern Spain, a sub-species which is found very generally dispersed in the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. The present fossil material docs not seem to provide sufficient 
evidence to admit of sub-specific identification. 

19. Uystrix cf. cristata Linn. (Fig. 25: 6 und 7.) 

Porcupine remains were obtained from several levels and include a fragment 
of a left maxilla with the three molars, portions of upper and lower incisors, and three 
mandibular raini. One of the rami retains all the cheek-teeth (Fig. 25: 6 and i), 
the other two are incomplete and show the premolur and 1st molar in one and the 
premolar and two anterior molars in the other. In the left ramus (Fig. 25. 6 and 7) 
tho antero-posterior length of the cheek-tooth row is mm., and the depth of the 
jaw lie low the premolar is 23 nun. All these specimens are slightly more robust 
than the corresponding parts in Recent examples from Italy in the. British Museum 
collection. This fragmentary material is not sufficient to show definitely whether 
the Gibraltar porcupine is the same as the Recent form, for the chief specific differences 
ore found in the characters of the cranium. 

This appears to Ik* the first, discover}’ of remnins of a porcupine in a I leistocene 
deposit of Gibraltar, and I have found no authentic record of ita having been previously 
obtained as a fossil elsewhere in the Iberian Peninsula. Nevertheless it seems most 
probable that this rodent existed at least in Southern Spain until comparatively 
recently. In his work on Iberian Mammals, Cabrera (1914) ignores Hyttriz, but most 
of the earlier writers include South Spain in its distributional area. Murray (1860. 
p. 248), for instance, writes of this genus: “ The commonest species (//. cristnta) 
is found in the south of Europe and north of Africa.’* and in his map of the distribution 
of Hystrix that of II. cristata covers northern Africa, the southern half of the llierian 
Peninsula, Southern Italy, and the Balkan Peninsula. Gadow (1897, p. 365) docs not 
include Ilystrix in his list of mammals of Northern Spain, but refers to it thus 
** IDjgtrix cristata, which is said to be of very rare occurrence in Andolucia.” Adame 
(1888). in a very interesting note, examines in detail the whole question of H. cristata 
in Southern Spain. He not only consulted the works and records of Spanish natural¬ 
ists. but he also made personal investigations in various parts of the country. As the 
result of his enquiries he came to the conclusion that //. cristata had existed in the 
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soutJi^ni region of the peninsula, ami that it hud only tt+rcome c^tindt within 
historic times (“ cn la actual klfld ). 

At the present day the distribution of If, erntm in the Mediterranean region w 
curiously disconnected -■ it is found in Italy from Pisa along the west coast south¬ 
wards into Sicily, in the island of Rhodes* and in Aria Minor and Palestine. Iho 
mm*, or a closely nllied species, is found in Egypt, 1 nnisia imd Algeria, It was 
doubtless u couridemtioii of the Recent distribution alune which cnti^cil Mr, Miller 
(lap, p. 543, footnote) to remark of this aperies that " The peculiar distribution 
suggests the posriliLiltv that the animal's presence in Italy b due to artificial mtm- 
J net ion/' A rim i Ear suggestion was made M long ago as ITT* by Erxlebcn 
(p. 342). who writes of ff.cmioto :—“Habitat in omul Africa, India, Persia. Pnla stiiiu ; 
m Italia ut<jue Hispaniu exotic® origint?. " 

The pnlnHmtological evidence sccijib to suggest rather that the ftorcupinc of 
Italy and Sicily is the survivor of what wita formerly a much mow widely spread 
sjM’cies in Europe, Porcupine remriini are know n from European deposits of Miocene, 
nr even perhaps earlier age, down to the Pleistocene. Referring more particularly 
to the records of Pleistocene time* we find, for instance, that specimens have been 
obtained from deposits near Leghorn (Monte Tigno-to) which Dr. Forsyth Major 
(183$, p-5) could not distinguish from the recent H. <nVa/a- From KranctyGervab 
(1867-69, pp. 76-8, Hg, 3) described » very large species, //. uufjbs, from on 
ossiferous breccia on the small island of Ratoniienti which lies of the coast near 
■ - More tv Hade | IDJ p. 7-PJ| nI■■-.I s jl iiicbor believed In lie ik.ir 

of a large porcupine* probably ff, majr^r. from a Pleistocene deposit in Haute-Gaiouiie, 

*20, Sus at?- ofa Linn, 

Remains of pig ore fairly numerous, and nearly all arc those of young animals. 
There are t urfflttty more or less fragmentary portions of upper and lower jaws containing 
cheek-teeth, each of which include* one or more milk-teeth. Adult animals are 
represented by three upper canines ami a fragment of n lower canine of very large 
size : two of the upper tusks have a maximum thickness of 16 nun, and 17*5 nun, 
and u maximum width of 20 mm. and 21* mm., respectively. A small race of wild 
pig b found in Southern Spain at the present day. 

21. Ceroti* tiaphm Lina, 

Remains of a R«m 1 Deer are fairly plentiful, and include some perfect and other 
nearly jwrfcet limb bones; there an? also a number nf isolated teeth and a few' 
fan perfect upper and lower jaw*. Those Bjjeeimciut show a considerable amount of 
variation in size, a common chameteristic in thb spades. Compared with I he 
corresjMjialing parts in the Recent Red Deer of Southern Spain.,, the jaws aud teeth 
are rimibr, only varying from slightly smaller to slightly larger in rise, Fossil 
remains of Deer from Gibraltar were figured by Cuvier as long ago as 18U3 
(pis, 174 utid 176 ), and more recently by Busk (1877}, 
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22. Bos cf- priinitjvnius Bojanus. 

A few feouiiivi of a hvrg£ os have already l>een recorded from tins deposit by th L ‘ 
Abb£ Brcuil; the present rul lection ILk-wLs*> provides a small number. Lul- fading 
several I upper dittk-twth and fragment ii f a left nund lbuUf rumuS roiitjiitiii^ the 
twu anterior jutmofas. There nrc iil^o the imperfect distal ends of two humeri, 
n portion of a tnetatarHus. nil imperfect ealuatiffum, on astragalus with a maiuuuin 
diameter of 93 nun, and a mivicufa-cuboid with a maximum diameter of 88 mm. 
All these resemble and equal in the larger examples of fLo corresponding Ixuies 
of H. primu^mus in the British Museum collection. 

Beside* the above there arc two foot-ba®es of much smaller size ; a imvfaulo- 
cuboid with ft maximum diameter of 7I and an tiatragalLis in which ibis 

measurement is li\ mm. Those are too large tn correspond with any of the 
cervine remains, and seem to Indicate the presence of a second species of Bm, nr 
possibly Bison* 

23. (?npra ffj/n-na 101 Jv-liin?,. 

There ale a number of isolated teeth and portion* of several dwell Upper and 
lower jaws ronUining cheek-teeth of the- Ibex : they van in she from being slightly 
smuIkT to slightly larger than the corresponding parts in recent specimens from the 
Si err i l Nevada and the Sierra <Le Gredns. The same applies when they are compand 
with specimens in the earlier coUt’Ctions from I libraltur. 

24. Equux caballm Linn. (Fig-21.-A) 

A horse is represented by two cervio&t vertebra and an adult proximal phalanx, 
probably of the fore foot, all of which an- of rather small sire. Although small the 
proportions of the phalanx suggest thut it shouM bo referred to the horee rather 
than to the astjt, Its maximum length h SI imn,, and the minimum width of the 
diaft of the bone is S2 mm. In the corresponding bom- of a Recent E w hrmionu* 
these measurements are 80 mm. and 25 mm., and in E. prejofoffti 73d) mm. 


25, Ettphff* sp. 

The collection mcludw a number of fragments of bone* of an animal of 
very large size, hut there is only one specimen sufficiently well preserved to bft 
identified as that of an elephant. This is a Innate obtained from the raised beach 
and, therefore, not definitely associated with the remains from the cave layers. Host 
probably it represents E, atdiquUS, a molar of which has b**m obt ained from Gibraltar ; 
the lurnre has a maximum diameter of almost 16 cm. ( ti| inches), whereas, according 
to Leith Adain& (1881 r p. 159) t " The dimensions of the lunar* of E.jmmfrnUi senn 

seldom to exceed a maximum length of 5 inches." Up till now remains of 

E. primpenim have only been recoded from the northern part of the Iberian 

Peninsula* 
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Bird remains from the Pleistocene cuvo and JbfiHe deposit* of Gibraltar were 
briefly referred to hy Busk and others, but no detailed account or list seems to have 
been given before Dr. Duckworth's reports on his excavations 11911 r 1913). Litter 
Mr. E. T. Newton (Breuil, 1922) published a note on the bird material obtained 
during the preliminary excavations at Devil s Tower, which Included remains of 
thirteen species still found living in the locality. 

The present collection contains some thousands of bird hones, nearly all of which 
were coated with matrix its described on p. 92. It has ti'd yetbeen possible to rlcan 
urn I examine all of them, Imt Kirnum of thirty-three specie have been <3is- 
linsfuidit'd. So far a:- can be nECcrtaincd from isolated bones of the skeleton, all the 
spcd», except one, are now living in Europe, The single exception is the Great 
Auk, which is now totally extinct. Among the existing aperies the Alpine Chough 
is no longer found on Gibraltar itself or Ln the immediate vicinity, 

The avian re mama. Like the mammalian, indicate the existence in Palieoltt hie 
times of il much richer and more varied fauna than could be supported on such a 
resirieted urea as the Rock now presents. The Alp*™ Sniff ih LfejJQOeOQItted by tbs 
greatest quantity of bones, which number several hundreds. There are also many 
I >01103 of Passerilies, mostly choughs and thrushes, and of pigeon?, those of the Rock 
Pigeon and .Stock Dove 1 icing the commonest, Nine species of birds of prey are 
representsI, but. not by a large quantity of remains, except in the case of ffjfps 

A nominal list is given below of the thirty-three spedes of birds of which remains 
were obtained from the Devil's Tower deposit :— 


1. PijrrkocofQ-i ymetihtx Linn. sp, 

2. Pr/rrhocoiar aiptnm Lina, sp, 
:i. FringiUa i f. corfth* Liun. 

4. Fwszr ap. 

fi, Tar dm vixrii'wm Linn. 

6, Tuftim of. mentla Linn. 

7, Tardus up. 

5. Rirundo rmlt'm loan. 

9. Cyfwhti writ*a Liam 

10. Picm nridis Liam. 

1 1 . Falpo pern; ri n m TunstalI* 

12. Fait# flmbi/rae Gene. 

IS. Fttko tubbuita Linn, 

14, Fah j r l >r ti )i fif'ttt lev Lirui. 

lb. Falou (I) t» Jbc/m.- Xa unman. 
Hk 11 alia A nr ulbicdla Linn, up, 

17. fUrmtfasciolas Vleillot Bp. 


18, ffim^tm pennaim timelin up, 

19, Gyp# fnh'M Gindin sp, 

20, (/idcntia ( i)fusca linn, 

21 M> ttjm * ■ f, >* Tftdt>t Li nn. 

22. Phahrrocomx (I) carbo Lmn. 

23. FfaibmfffC&tax graculu* LI an. 

24. Pujfrt/ttx KiihH Boic, 

25. PitjfintM angforum Tcnumack sp. 
29. ('(dtiniba liria Grudin. 

27. Cotamba tMmat Linn. 

28. I tdumbtf jxiitttnbn* Tana. 

29. -v ,,„ti (G.aowltieoifM L*th*m. 

30. Lama fuscuit Lina. 

31. A Pa impennin Linn, 

32. f.Vifl trtalp Li tu l. 

33. AUctaru (f) prir&ya Gmolin ap. 
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Note* ow certain of thr Sptcies. 

1. pifirliocamf iiracuhis Linn, sp r (Fig. :!4: tid 

Remains of the rcd-billud Chough are tnoiv plentiful in the cuilrctiou than those 
uf any other Passerine. H^side^ runny fragmentary bones, ttH® ar' 1 roofc th.iN 
t v.i-jLi v nearly complete humeri, a do/m tar*o-metatarei and * number of uli3to 1 
all of which resemble the confcapa&drcg bones of the Recent bird. The fonder 
abundance of Choughs in the western Medfteirnn^n recoil is evidenced by their 
remains, which have been found in ravt» in many parts of } «nw nnd especially 
on the coast-line of the Alpe&ddnritin^ (Souk, 1927)* I have also found bones of 
this species m the cm deposits of the Balearic trends, though 1 never saw any of 
the living birds in that Locality* 

2. Piprfn^orjax alpinm Linn. sp* (Fig* -4: 4 *) 

There «e a number of humeri and other bones, which tCWObh- those of 
P. graeuhts, except that they are considerably smaller, and these are believed to be 
tl)05e- of the Alpine Chough* I have not, si Reoent skeleton of P, alpiou* for tom* 
porboti* hut the humeri of each specie from Gibraltar exactly resemble the Offr# 
figures of this bone published by Profeasor BouJe (4&19, ph 39 t figa* ft W ^ l- 1 )’ 
white the toil smaller examples are intermediate in size between the two specimen* 
belonging to P. olpinm figured by Milne Edward* <1967-71. Allas K, pi. 14% ^ l 
and % and pi, 106, figs*» and 9). The humerus, although of the same length. in distm- 
guished hom that of the Jackdaw, Voting omMa, by its more massive proportion*. 

The common occurrence: of remains of these two species of t hough associated 
in Pleistocene deposit* at low altitudes is very interesting, and not only indicate* 
Ihi rarity ci .v ndnyis of the red-liHvil Chough, 1*. gmcuhtf, but abo 

lead* one to enquire what caused the present restriction of P. alpine to high ground. 
In some countries at the present day the ngitmil distribution of these two species 
h identical, while their a!li(\tdimt! distribution remains distinct. L saw ail interest 
fug UlvLstmt ion of this in the Pfcos da Bum pa in Xorihcm Spain i u curly *um mer. I n 
a narrow mountain valley not half a mile long, and at a height of n litfch? owt 
3 r tMHi feet above Bcadnvel* there were flock* consisting of many hundreds of C boughs* 
In the middle of this small valley both apetfe* mingled together ; a few hundred 
yards ahuV® this hjk*, and upwards to the highest crags, only the alpine bird W 
found, whereas, immediately below their common ground, the red-bdled bird utmic 

was to be teen. 

19. Gtjpi f t'i mel i n ep. (Fig. 25 : 8 - 10. 1 

Bonus o! a largo bird of pwv are [airly numerous and prove to be thow of the 
Griffon Vulture. At lout six individuals art represented by tin- proximal and distal 
end* ot various limb bones, a complete tnrso-metatarsus, and ths anterior portion-, 
of four sterna. In tit. lust the inner ends of the corncoidul orooves 'i- behind the 
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n, ck, rrintatn, u:rr wAsniPt lah Itiurs. sN(iwi»n mmn of teeth |s*TintUL am), 

7. r. ' ' : |.]TTr,. UABjlL YllfW (SATTJKAE SHE*,, 8, %p* FUAUUtS I nC 

ANTHAIhJH fODTIO* OF STEKSmt, TO SHOW THK CBOBfiflitO (>F THE fOHATOlHAL OMOvks f SATl'fUL 
Mir'i. fl. Gyp* ftdrw,' nrfTO, i-i’i iihAj:. view' )>vrt:n.Ai. size). 10. tUbkMla, AM'mucm 

WHT1DS OF STf H^vM, LATTIIAL VIEW [N ATt'ItAt. SULK). ] I. AtW irtfjKfln ift. OXffTAL K.v|> t ,|f MOST 
ttPKIttim, *!SO«JlL .VHFttCT (MTt'ltAL SIZE). 12. AttB MWfKZHtW, BITTO, EUJliK JUttrttCT ( SATI:UAL 
size). 13- jitac itlTTO, DIhta L «irj[FACE (N.VTUItAU SIRB). 14, ASflfl imprH n !-, tKev 

-!.'T]H> <<y -L!UT Of mmXBVn ■. vUT.M. HEE'f. 1,7. - E/■ -i ^Wpcanift. n;"\niII. fBKF!u* nr 
BttmT utnncnf.i \ > 4 nniu eiiJit idvsk collectici?:),. 













fcjffflmtitnt i*f fJ .1 hmslrrian RocfcSheUtif at Devil i Totter, fiibrattar, l^T 

rostrum (.JTip, 2D: <H), somewhat as they Jo in BoHo^lrt* albi&lfa, a* [KunUvl 
nut by Hr. E. T. Newton (Breutl, 1922, p. 49). That the specimen* should be 
referred to G$p&, rather than to tiahatu*. ia determined not only by their greater 
fa but by the presume* of a broad flirt aran t>elow the rostrum and before the out- 
springing of the keel (Fie- 25 : $ and W)> and by t ho irregularly triangular *hap* of the 
anterior face of the rostrum itself* 

Besides the specimen! mfintimiod sieve, there is the distal half of a very hr^ 
tarao~met*tajaua. At its articular end the maximum width i* 'VI mm., which in 
very Util le Iea» thas t!mt of one of ihe type apecimens of G , «►- / ttaut*- The G! bnd tar 
however, differs from the Maltese, in having less robust trochlea, also iho 
external tjqchlea is almost ulong a* the median trochlea. 

Th-- Grifiou Vulture is common near Gibraltar, nesting in colonies among difla 

and cavernous rocks. 

31 Ifofl mjprmdalilUL (Fig. 2o: 11 - 14 ,) 

The Great Auk U represented by a enuglfl mid ipiite lrnmistakable fragment,. 
This, tie distal portion of a right humerus (Fig 25 r // 14), need not be described 
here^ because Owen (18551 has already described the humerus of A. impenms in great 
detail. Except for its ©wmdembly greater rire, this portion of the humerus is very 
similar to that of the Kuzurbill (i, ftw*0, the Guillemot (TWa fmflk), and the Little 
Vuk (Aik eHe), The maximum width ol the distal articulating end of the humerus 
ti A. impm* from Devil's Tower is 16 m, mid that of a sp*mm l*>* a 
biodi in ( aithness. Scotland, 15-6 mm. The .wmapoivlraB measmemnit in A. tenia 
js m»G mm., in U> troiik 12*8 mm., and in AMs fa 5 -8 mm. 

Eu*k brought horn*.- some bird remains from Gibraltar, for I have found a few 
from hi* collection, now in the British Museum. which had never tan identified. 
Among them, and of interest in view of the present find, k the proximal portion of 
a right humerus of the Great Auk shown in Fig- 2D : IS, 

The oceunnnee of the Great Auk in the Mediterranean region in ratalithic 
times lines not necessarily imply a very different climate to that obtaining at tie- 
present day. That, this bird was Commonly known only from northerly latitudes 
within historic times may be responsible for its being usually considered an entirely 
northern, though not an iirctiu, apeeiei. Gradually our knowledge of its distribution 
h being extended. The literature on the subject is already so vast that I shall only 
refer to a few of the earlier works. In 1908 Ulusii* li» Naumwm) brought together 
a number of most interesting records, nnd gave a map of the distribution of the Great 
Auk as then known both from historic sourest and from the discovery of fossil or wtb- 
fossllreanaiiM* r rhi.s map shows that the various records are numerous front North- 
w^rern Europe, but chieflv m I rein,id, the British Me*. and tandinaria, The 
m0st somheriv European localities for Recent apedmeu. though given doubtfully, 
^ jf^theCi Frame, the Bay of Biscay, and, po**ibly r the ^ of Spain. 
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On the wtotem side of the Atlantic, botxw are recanted ns far south as Northern 

Florida* 

In 192" Dr, I \V r Andrew* published a note on remains of the (Trent Auk 
obtained from a cave in St. Bee!ode’s Bay, Jersey, which was believed to be the most 
southerly European record. In the flame year, however, Barone CL A. BIahc 
jiimounced a most interesting discovery, namely, remains of t treat Ant in i he upper 
Inver- of a very extensive deposit in the Grotto Romanelii in Southern Italy (Otranto). 
In X9'i0, M. and Mme. P&purt (p. 2di) recorded the finding of remains of this bird 
in a kitchen-midden on a Mjaall island off the coast of Morbihan, France. Both 
the Little Auk and the Razorbill visit the Mediterranean at th^ present day. 

It tsgenerally considered that the final e xti nc tio n of the Great Auk in the north 
was largely due to man’s interference, and it U possible that its retreat from tin; 
Mediterranean was also hastened by human agency. It may not, have been entirely 
owing to a Revere i hmatv and n coni-vq(lets! -cUrrity of fresh meat that- the Great 
Auk was usd I for foot I in the north. Both here and in the south, at all events during 
the nesting season, etudy man would have obtained it more easily than flying specie, 
and the fart hat 1 otmoraiit- are still calm in frhr* Mediterranean region is a proof 
that n fishy flavour is no dtterrtmt. My bo tit. men in Mallorca, where, a few years 
ago. I ivn- excavating a cave only to be reached by ji Journey of several hours by butt, 
always brought an old muzzle-loader with which they used to shoot, not only Roek- 
Pigoons* but abu> ('ormcminte for food. In spring the nests of the (utter were vhired 
in search of the young binis which appeared to !*■ esteemed as it delicacy. 

33, Air,;?;, i> I?) pefttua Id m el in sp. 

There are a considerable number of gallinaceous bird bones in the collectitm, 
all belonging to one or other of the two rtjiecie* of Partridge found in the Iberian 
Peninsula. From n comparison of some recent examples, both skeletons and ski ns. 
of A. pt'tTOW and _1. r>\fa. it hart been found that the Ursreractatanuirt of the former U 
appreciably longer than that of the Utter. Then 1 are in the collection twenty almost 
complete specimens of this bone, e-ome belonging to male and some to female birds, 
and resembling the ramremctatiivsiirt of A. jidtxmt. A number of humeri and a tibio- 
tttftus probably also l>eloiig to Ihis species. A few humeri and tarro-meto tarsi of 
smaller Mize are more doubtfully referred to . j |, ru/b. 

The present-day dktri button of the Part ridges of Spain is of coils idera hie interest. 
A- r*//a, the reddeggvd Partridge, i-s found throughout Spain and Portugal, with the 
■ as m prion of Gibraltar, where it is replaced by a quite distinct form. Eimm lv A. 
the Barbary Partridge. ThU bird, which is also n rest dent in Sardinia* is found out- 
side Europe only in the I 'anaries and from Morocco to eastern Tripoli, Tin 1 fact 
that it *>ctiits on Gibraltar and in Sardinia, places which are on the outskirts nf the 
range of A. tufa, it* European representative, raises the question of possible artificial 
or accidental intro Suction. This question is often difficult, to answer satiftfactorilv. 
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hilt (he answer is sometimes supplied 1'jy pabeontologiiid evidence, as in tin; rli ?e of 
the jiort-upine already reftwl to. The iniiUTial in the present cel lection is insulin lent 
to provide comdusivo evidence, but it is enough to suggest that .-i. petrosa may be an 
aiifiont inhabitant, rather tlnm a recent accidental addition to the iauivi of the Reck, 
Remains of a species of Fram-ulm and Phciumnt have ttfen recorded from Gibraltar 
by Dr. Duckworth, but do not occur in the present collection. 

Replilia. 

There area number of fragmentary remain* of a tortoise which Mr. W. E, Swin ton 
hm kindly examined and identitied as Tv*bt/k ifora Pallas, a specie* still found living 
in Bout hern Spain. 

Pim$. 


The collection contains very few fish remains, mostly indeterminable. 
Dr. ErroU I. White has kindly identified m imperfect skull *h that of a Pereoid, 
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Aetkmjix B. 

Xr>T£ o!T tiif: F<Kwih Voles. By M artlv A, 1 ’ Hrsrow. 

Tkeek specks ure r e p f i'Jtio lcd by the renuunn of A'tthw lollfetod by Mir® i:jht<k 1 from IU" Oetil * 
Tfrurer. aiunfly:— 

(I) Areiodia ep. 

Twn imjKtfect right miLtitlibiilttr rmrai ite steady referable to tiiU (renii& Thr duimdef- 
imie tooth rN rl is pnwnt in one sjuxiiifii nml has » p'fsii'trnt third uuhr f"Ed himilur to th i f 
flhen-n in mv figim* Btrt-6. 1 In ihr other apwlmrn ibis tooth U miaainjj;. THtwe termutia art 
insafErtaat for a moh- precis detenu inattou, 

(£> Pilymtff ^p, 

One right and tiro left roandihnliu- rnElli lwv« m.j Lit place. This tooth ehnirw thr three 
clmed Lriangle« nod a confluent pair nf uiangjtea betwTwn the nntextor and pewirrior loops 
cKiwaotcrUtic of tlito jpiniw. "1110 inaterkl in ioajfficient for epeflifir det«mfanihio. 

(3) ,1/irroTiii hretrim**# {lirbid. 

With the eirrptinn tf the wan tv tcictaitii no tired jilwivr. all ibt' vole material eodccleil 
hi- Mkrt UftTTotl ib referablr to W well-markwl and moat interesting species of .ViVrrttaL 
lliihcrto link hflJibn known of this specie*, and the mote or less cuoipfete patalal specimens 
4Eld mnxietoil^ BUUldihidar rami Dbl&innl by Mi^ (.IilTixl flffonl Wifco mo InfaniiJlljoD i> to 
the rluLmtitcft of tills, ferin* 

I 'ovlrr, in 1 t|(»crii«d the vajo r moin* oecnrring ia the breccias of fAlte* Conic*, 4 ml 
Sardmin. The material before him was relatively scanty, and knowledge ot the Microtfrur wpa 
.it tliat iltm meagre* so tlj.it Cuvier mu not ablu to ifirtennine the remairu* with any grout precidoe. 
In 1M47. Cilebt-L 1 without addin}! anything: tu uur Jtoowln'dge of ihi- fo^iil apci-in, In^eohi^I the 

1 ilfo*. Fobs ind Lrmu^injt, J, [L 3DS, 1 F/iunti rf^r I'r/fictll, I* p. ti^ 

: (jw, F 'n-t., 1 .-.L 3. iv, pp. 5J'i. 2U.7 and 223 ; v, part t, p. 
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Erwmfiott of a Mttiafemn Roek-Skrftrrat Devil'* Tmrer, Gibraltar. 

n»mr Hypmiw* brnrirm*!* upQft the- remnE™ dweribed by Cuvier. I^ter. HwssV dnwnhwl 
further material from Snnlinlfl under th nwic Irtte'te *»•%«**. « proriousK wmhI b> 

l» amr l f w fenuiLcw flf ftooi the AttTOgOC. In r^r-yl li M»|OT «fl t lllTlMd 

CuvWsoriginal nuulwiai fromCette utjdlsi?p' collodion* which he hfen*elf b*d nmd» >» Sjiniinia 
jum! Ountca- He found that the fossil voted of tfc* btsofr differed yen-ricaUy from those Irum ' Od 

mnintenrL tlie vtte fe.rn iVtte bate? mbtftlfe < - *r,..- .V-- *1™** Hu» from U» W .. 

ropracutal * now yc-nod, rpteildb, more steady related t* than io **«■«* Utehrf * 

tammr. « terWt; ho stated, blumld bn rodifcM to th* occummi in the h™rf» « Uir 

maintain! Fgfiyth Major- staled that *mn- jaw* whfeb He Had w*.rW out from th- Gibraltar 
Wte appeared to to idcutjnl with lh» tm t 'ette. The apet-iment collected by Htet Gareud 
and a iuw (M 1242Sr from Gibraltar, predated to lho British Museum by th- Admiralty. anr— 
ncriectly with the tumalnr mwHotted by Fourth Major, and ite-y may thtroton’ bo l^vrto 
rtfcOTd to Jf, IV okiitds til this qw«M Unvr not hllte rto been d-fm. J. s$d 

may Iks itesiW a* follows r— 

SU». medium (dental length, 17 3 m ; mmdlbiy.tnrtlt wpr, 6-S f «nandihular-fe*th 
row, 7'5-7). 

Palate and mandible b^ in normal Mirwjftft- 

Ctock-Ui’th clisrin'luffe'd In reduction ot th- anterior loop of ?jn -i iLn 'l "f th- posterior 
[oop of m.» i «., with a jMtefter loop, five closed triangles and a short memswdom tmalnkl 
anterior loop, with three outer and four inner Kumtrmnt fokln, and with four ■““! ire- 
inner salient the fourth outer inJuld usually o^te|wdJdeveteptdi n -mf-*[irutw^; 

Uwrtxthinner elicit angte ohsofew or vestigial: «..* with thr fourth inuaf and outer »W 
jvm-l-* r W t%iaL Other teeth a* in normal ttfeuiu-rodwi Miento*. 'I he character* of “M 
are' -burly fndlcutcd in Cuvier* tut her crude fljgUK of the crowns of si. j and m.* m the vote 
from Cette fpi- siv, pis:. 191 

A . tw U „f Ihb maleml From Gibraltar li^ W me lo tubIc two Inletwitiug and auppmlitrc 
Ltnu«m-on, To one. familiar with the MvsW -,k- of th- tetcr Middle Tfrt»w depum, of 
Britan ihegunrAl r-^mbknceof If. farrm,™* to of tin larota which 1 bivsirini b* 
1/ «,-raf,V and .C mu/cf is striking - tn the other <mnd. ewoparinjr th* - fmnsiiia with n,, m 
fir.rnisli rotes, ottefbds it verv difficult lo find«W-*r, whU'h w01 dfatiiuiuiah then, (actor. Is 

from the remarkable J/. described by Tbotua^ from the southern ak>p« 0 f tl.e 

SierTW d-GuadumiiriJi. ... .... . t . *, 

U is to b- hopcvl that further eallsrtiliK at Gibrall;.r will f«uU m thu neqnisitinii of a tderuhiv 
cornulete ,kuh. for flutd. a specimen w,U lead, in mV opinion. «o th- mlnuan of two or three mot 
riei plriing problems, Tlrn tuatorUI repriwntim: M< rabrtrfr ami M. dtmintuM, an nllxd n'-etit 
form, teverj- scanty, add tuorr apceiiueuw ft recent i/rrmfu*f«HB Otmtral and s-.nhi m Span, nn- 
orpea^y m| Hired. __ 


Awio mac C. 

FossC< MbUtiTHCA. By Puu Visvin n.' 

The uppm mi, 2.3. «. 5 »»j «• I-™* 1 "" '>■■■“"»»» «* "**»• obv “ ,I “ l >' 

„p, b,l.»pp B PMttJ to AttaPtto Thu «U«I Wvu h..... Ite hud. «•»<*!« "■««> 


. MM arol. (fcr.. vii. p. ««'. ' 6nJ - ' ,a 9 - (S1 - 1 '* l#0 ■ , ■ ► 

. ««.. FW« .."j 1. PP- "e. « “>*«'■ , . J ., 

. M HkiWp murapdl.1 » Prigin)ly ««h*a «m in Krenoh »nd «otl«. ... tomd«U.- 

,U,bdl t .n. MponrfM. lor. hr pn- »t wnd«»4 tarn. «..<i »■" » *•”* »W* 

pr__ History) f»r .todtag U* The wo* of od..mg lo>. born cUhhmI in 

„,o.i™,.™oo. «od Thr li*-, .....l MoHffc»‘l™ »“ *" h - v KL l " 0, "' r -*" “* ™ r 

t.i.knk.. I»tl. for hi. .lru)l*i I*n,l lotwriw «ork ,.Htl «l»> for .IfowM* *>* *» -hortMl lip. poprr— 

L H, D- B. 









112 D. A. E. Garhhd. L. H. D. Biws. 0. Ei.um Smith, axh l>. M. A. Bate, 

t1..1tterr.mranAb.UA. Thr «r of pM IMer-l.-s .bey b«U .*« ‘"Hi,*,,™ 

,I,,U» AT<. .!l«.wwl in detail b.ltw In »nations. (1) »* opP“ «“"• 1* th " l " : “' , • 

L-T^r L'ppf.r Sif tff(J* 

The murine shell. [mmd in lb«o strum am cmumly mut™i»rury- with tie* 

This Joes not however. nruasaurilv follow In the ear.- of the terrestrial mellusee. wlnrh «* ™P“ We 

with the, reservation. The kitchen- middem, am feu d »' • **£*?. 

IT,*, former Wool! with few .option, to tin, Adantie specie. ’****£« * l * “7^^ 
m ,f„. etc. Two HtweteM. of P'lM, irpraox. >«*« Atlantic spmis.. and 
of AtWto /mmpMMffi a l.rte SJe.lilem.neat, apecles, were also determined. 

The maJls. wt,it'll intitule thirty vnl.es and numerous fraummu. am modi)' M*. 
w mdJomuVtoli., of very law da; l hi. vMhrty i« f°™d f**h in the Atlantie and la, 
M J..-„!T.n A rertuin number n[ typical Jfjflifus C**» -™ ■!» f* 1 *" 1 '? °* ***** 

.matter size A single valve of J/yfilw fisralw, n Sleditemunwn speeies, was found. 


Lift nf Shrill frtm Vpfrr Stftikr. 


Sir* turn. 

Khrltft. 

loanid Shell*, 

2 (Tufa). 

Ftibttii ruiyatii L. (flljumlanl i and var. 
cmnVd Brown. 

Mittili* rrfuh* L. and vmt, tjalhpfnrm 
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ifuliiniHiut intmitiaiM Dmp. 

1 [TriiVi-rtmT’). 

Patilbl vulgutoi 

Stt/hlii KtivU*. tfar. pu«i)j#ftui'i»fwfi>* 
flh/jfd ffrauirnitit). 

f/ufr*iMiT r/y, J f j/rifi}. 

5 (Sami). 

Pnfrffrf • ulfjfft; and var. miijw Utiuti 
jitid P«r. 

VvtrfiV crfwfiA and ur, (wHop«M?iihrJrtrn. 

Pectew Jumfiuruj 3. 
Put* lla drj/rfjun Rfttnwifc. 

/frjjid'HU fttcoltata, 
llth r [ftfJHffflAlA. 

If (TraVtTl iw 
and flund). 

jS/Knrd^WS jfifuffrtJjffUA |„ 

ffrfir cvj/ju' vfJru (very aljUmliilll ), f/. 

g/imflMH (jitpLirtdnlll f. Hr fwr- 

momto. 

f/j/idtJlkl < luffOWi'tij), 

//uJinr ini« ( # rfjrj.'ii'jjjEM - Drepamaud)* 

1 /t rjftLs JIfl rlttoUfita r 


2t—rtfrliffd //fjffllt 

Beneath n f* it ru.^1 beach 1> m. ukivn Thr >di«U» v* chiefly th*** "f 

H^itefnuwfui *peek»* ukhongh tttfy tnclwlu aevnml wkbli are (.oufimt la Allan im, 1 Jikrtt 
a* n wHulir, the Monjiierbji fauna lirie* nol differ from that uf iln* ^1*1*11* >'• i ■difaltur (-■ ->4^/■. 1 ha 
following lift, »ir,ini 5 «l m zunl^U-al -rrlrr. givr* I lie Nimil.- r <4 fodkidiuln t,r f in the 
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ciae of liinicllibr&nch*, of valves, tojcetbesr with thrir modern dtacrlbutknu lit tuMItlwi to tbo 
marine species, ekjvstu] land mollusc- were also found, including lltlix afc*<:ii.nj, fiuwi'in dtrxiiiata 
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Soifs on CVrfni* flfw<«*-~Tbe fragment* of PecU* jn^jlw-u* found In tbr iufn of sltal.mti *, 
sliow a certain mm)i^ with Potfan maxim#* I* o! tlw Atlanlir, notably in Uw Iwro number 
i or g, of 3 or 4J of liic rings oh tins Ijcrirm of the valve, This intermediate) form 

haa bttftt *bmm by Henry Findirr to have oxirtcJ during iht? qnai«iuwy porioiL* 

A .‘prtimcii of ^u>jnb< rwoik a mwirrn variety wbieb wcim in MtwU'ira, Thi* 

in the r-jiily Indication of any ogpritai ol dimatie dun&> Sovoral of Lin speci** found, notably 
Trn^^Mm arttertata and T. larWaoto, *ru wmarknbkv for thoir nw- ./otfijaiet rrfwndaid »L*> 
Allow, but to a ieswr dQfiims this increase in iu*e- 

1 L'AnlAforfiabfi*, 1&Q6. vii* p. <H3 (Mix* (TA*^ 
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MUMMIFICATION IX AUSTRALIA AND Of AMERICA. 

[With Elates viu-XUI] 

By Warren R. Dawson. 

It has long been rccognixcd that the curious and interesting custom ol mummification 
hu- it eoiimderable geographical range outside Egypt. In IIUO, Professor Elliot 
Smith collected a large body of evidence relating to the spread of the custom from 
Egvpt, along tin- eoafltdmw of a great part of the world, aud he colled attention 
to the fact that the practice is usually associated with a series of others with which 
it has no genetic connection. 1 Mummification in some localities reached an advanced 
stage of technique, particularly in the Canary Islands, in the islands of Torres Straits, 
in Australia, and m America I have been able to add considerably to our knowledge 
of the technique of embalming in the two first-named localities from the examination 
of actual specimens, and have called attention to the fact that many of the distinctive 
features of the special processes employed by the Egyptian embalmed in the Twenty- 
first Dynasty are strikingly reproduced, down to the minutest details, in these widely 
separated areas. 1 In the present paper I do not propose to discus the subject of 
the migration of the custom of rotlffltnifixation, but to limit myself to making some 
observations upon its occurrence in Australia and in the New \\ Or fit, based ufxm the 
detailed examination of a number of actual specimen* and upon a careful study of 
the published literature, i have large quantities of notes relating to mummification 
in other parts of the world, and these I hop; to publish ltefore long. 

I.—Australia. 

The art of mummification having reached a high stage of development in the 
neighlKHiring inlands of Torres Straits, one would naturally expect to find some 
trace of the custom on the mainland of Australia, This expectation i* fulfilled by 
the facts, for mummifloation in various forms has a wide range in Northern Australia, 
extending throughout Queensland and reaching as far south Uh Adelaide. 

Ethnographical literature is strangely silent on the subject of mummification 
in Australia, Although losing mention is made in various works of the local methods 
of disposing of the dead, ao far a* I am aware no detailed descriptions of the technique 
of embalming nor of any actual m ummi es hnvc us yet appeared, Some years ago, 

- TAr J/u/>ri/ii>ru */ Earijf Culture* SlAUchasUf, 1015. < Reprinted from U-rtrt. Uni Proc r 
M«mJu*€T Lit. site? Mil. At, Vijt. lix, Xo. 10.) 

i "Cbntribttliiuu to the History of Mnnullification, 1 ' Proc. 1 Roy, Sot. Med., vat. xx. 1027. 
pp. 832-5+; ,h A Mnauvj from Use Torte# Straits, 1 ' Anrt. Arch, and Antkmp.. vol, xL 
Liverpool, IBS#, pp S*-L>tl. 
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rr Hamlyn Harris published a series of photographs of specimens m the Brisbane 
Museum, hut Ills comments on them were of the briefest , 1 thir most convenient 
source of information ujad Australian burial customs is the memoir of Dr. ^ alter E- 
Roth, who collected aU the evidence available to him, relating to the inhabit an f* 
rtf North Queensland* For the south, wo have the description of a ntummy from 
the district of Adelaide, published many years ago by the late Sir W dliam Hnwer . 3 

It aeerus evident that the rustom of nuimMtfitsation in Australia was superposed 
upon a complex and curious system of belieft- relating to the dead, Br Roth a 
interesting memoir makes it ipiite clear that death was generally supposed to be 
the (vault of wune malign influence imparted hy the living, and the treatment of 
the corpse and many ritual customs connected the re with had for their principal 
objects the avenging of the dead anil the protection of the living* The death of a 
tribesman imposed qjkui his survivors the duty of identifying th*- person to whose 
influent'e that death was iiu&. This ptyL’^s of identification involved the enactment 
of a diverse s-eriea of rites which often necessitated that the corpse should he preserved 
until llte whole of the ceremonies were completed, and these ceremonies often 
extended over a considerable period of time. Until a method of preserving the 
entire bodv hint been learned, the skull, or cer tain bones, did duty b>r the whole 
body, the rest of which, with many local variations, was either eaten, buried, or 
cremated * 1 In some districts these more primitive methods have prevailed, hut 
m others mummification took a hold* as it provided a means of retaining the whole 
body to bear witness against the culprit to whose influence the death was supposed 
to be due. The Aunt raliana hud not the skill* nor did their beliefs render it accessary, 
to convert the hotly of a dead man into his own statue. The Torres Straits islander-' 
fixed their mummies to a rcctjjigulat framework, so as to keep them, in an erect 
position, painted them red, provided them with artificial eyes, and decked them 
with their nose-sticks and other ornaments in order to impart a life-like appearance 
to the eoqiae, and to render it a fitting abode for the spirit, The Australian* had 
no such motives ; their main object was to preserve the body in as portable ft form 
as possible (for camp waa often shifted from place to place during the funerary 
Ceremonies), and they therefore flexed it sharply and bound it into u compact bundle, 
fn -Jinic districts the viscera were removal through on incision in the left flunk, 
and the body was placed on a rough platform, built of poles and covered wal k a 
roof of boughs and grasses. The methods of the Torres Straits had some influence 
upon corpses treated in this manner, for the body wo** decorated and adorned 

) Jlsifl, Qutenthini Aim.. ruL i, BriKiwili 1 . 1(112, pp. T (f. t rand Ji]h, iV-ii* 

1 u North Qucca^laaJ lUhnnvruphy, Bull. Xa U: Hiirlu] ! "cnsniflnufl and Dis pirns] of tho 
Demi," published in Jfcc, Aitafnaf. Jtfrn,, vn\. vi. Sydney. 1W7. pp. ftfW 4(J3. mu! pin. frviu- 
bxttt, 

* JiWn. d ntfirOp, Jnnt. T w), dii, I/milUrt, p, TO. md ph xii. 

* Cf Sjn-mrr rand ' .itton. .Ictok .lujrfra/in, London, ifllLf. vnh n, pp. 433 ff. t ami tig. 322. 

Sprowr, Aa!ire TriixA of ffte Tirritnry of dn-ifmfwT, London, 1 id4, pp. fj 
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(1 tiring its sojourn on the platform. 1 it was then dedccated ami doubled tip, ligaments 
of cane. net, o* Coni being drawn tightly about it. so as to competes it into the smallest 
possible compa®. 

There ore many variant methods of treating the body, and some account of 
these will bo found in Dr. Koth T & memoir. It U evident that some of these practices 
are degraded fornix of mummifimtkin. Such, for instance, ia the method of nnfleshing 
the 'kcletuu by provisional burial, find then arranging the bones and binding them 
up in a sheet of bark-cloth to simulate the bodies prepared by desiccation.* f have 
exmiiined s number of these hr mummies, and have usually found that most of 
the bouts have been preserved, and it is evident, therefore, that the body was 
disinterred and packed before decomposition had entirely destroyed the Ugatnente. 

At find sight there appears to be nothing in the various methods of Australian 
mummification that even remotely resembles the advanced technique of the 
E^\ f pti 4 iiN nor even its more degraded, but still efficient, survival in Tones Stniitfl 
and ebewhere. A fuller studv, however, nf Australiati burin] custom* reveals some 
remarkable features that seem unmistakably to betray au external origin. These 
w® will consider one by one :—■ 

(- 1 ) Mummification was practised even wlit-u the roipriB was destined for cremation 
or some other form of destruction. 

(6) Elaborate pains were tdren taken to remove the whole of the t-pnlamus from 
the body, although the body was subsequently dismembered or burnt. 

(c) The kw] v. during its treatment, was laid upon a rend-covered platform. 

(d) The body wan painted with ted ochre, and *n attempt was sometime* made 

to give u life-like appearance to the face by painting the shrunken eyes. 

With regard to (n} P the gratuitrmH adoption of artifinal means to preserve from 
decay u body winch was.destined immediately afterwards to be burned or dismembered 
suggests that the custom wua borrowed and followed ns a mere ritual practice that 
had neither a utilitarian pixpoeo to sene, nor could it have been prompted by the 
motives that originally gave rise to the art of embalming—to preserve the 
corpse indefinitely from decay, and to perpetuate the identity of the individual. 
A parallel instance if* provided by B area a, where the bodies of royal personages and 
priests ore dabirately embalmed ami then cremated. 

Thf removal of tire epidermis (6) was the ajiwrefiieniw of one of the principal stages 
in Egy ptian embalming. In order to get rid of the fatty ingredients of the Um.1v and 
to preserve the tissues, the Egyptians macerated the corpse for a long period in a 
strong saline potation, In the course of this maceration the epidermis peeled ofl 
the whole body. In order to preserve the nails, special precautions were taken, 
and the head was nut submerged *t all. as I have attempted to prove elsewhere, 

: Both. op r cif., pts. !ss>. 

* Hmilyn tturu, op. tit- pi*. viii. lx, xl tfpoirerr ud tilt km. Awn* Autfnlia. w\, ii. fig, MS. 
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lor the body w£ls doubled up and placed in a jar that was filled with brine to the 
level of the neck . 1 Now, in other places where the same technical processes m used 
by the Egyptians were employed r notably in the Canary Inlands and 'I om* Straits, 
th30 immersion of the corpse in a saline bath was not carried out. yet the local 
embalmers nevertheless carefully scraped off all the epidermis from tile trunk and 
limbs (which they washed with salt watcr v and paid special attention to the treatment 
of the nails . 1 In other words, they perpetuated a custom that for them had neither 
purpose not use. a dear indication that the practice was borrowed from elsewhere. 
\\\- shall meet with tins detail, i.c. the removal of the epidermis, again when iliscussing 
mummies from South America. 

In view of the above, it is must interesting to observe, that amongst the Australian 
tribes the epidermis was completely removed from a corpse about to be huritd or 
cremated by the natives of the Bloomfield River district 3 ; that in the tjower Tully 
River district the tody wan taken to the water and all the outer skin and hair 
removed 1 and that In the district of Brisbane the body was divoted of all the hair 
and outer akin by singeing followed by rubbing . 11 In none of them cases was any 
useful purpose served by thus denuding the corpse of its cuticle, and it is quite 
evident that the diatom is a survival of n part of the ritual of embalming that 
was practised more completely elsewhere, 

The use of the covered platform (c) on which the body was placed during tts 
t ream lent and desiccation has a wide geographical distribution. The Into Dr. Rivera 
held the view that ” exposure of the dead on platforms is only a survive! of preserva¬ 
tion in a house."* I think, however, that we may go further, and hiofc for it* origin 
in Egypt. The practice is associated throughout its wide range with the custom 
of mummification or some other method of apecnif treat ment of the l>ody. T [ have 
pointed out in a recent article® that the common belief that regular 11 embalmers' 
workshops M or "emb.dmera' laboratories" were maintained in Egypt is entirely with¬ 
out foundation, but that a special kiosk or temporary structure was erected for each 
person in which to Cany out the various manipulative prtrtjessca ns well sb the ritual 
observances of mummification : for the latter the mummy was laid on n bier. This 
structure having served its purpose, was then dismantled. It is, therefore, suggestive 
in the highest degree that the use of funerary biers, with or without roofed platform?, 
is a survival of the Egyptian embalmets kiosk. An attempt has been made to 
explain away the function of these ceremonial beds or biers by the assertion that 


1 i/cam, Kgypt, ArrJi.. vuh siii. 1BS7, p. 4L, 

1 FtoX. il'trj. 2kr.‘. t .Vh/-, VCrI. IX. p, 83ft. 

* Itotii. op. eit, p. 366. 

' M. V- S1». 

* Ibid. t p, 889 l 

* IIi*tt}ry 0 / JUthtiMian Socitty. C(mihrkl(w + 1D14, ivl, ii. jj. '21'A 
t River*, np. eil. f p, £<*!>, 

doum, XjpypJ, *4rrA. r vo!- xii3 + 1927, p, 41. 
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man y primitive peoples regard death merely as sleep (this, in itself, is far too sweeping 
a generalisation), and that it is therefore natural that the corpse should be laid 
upon a bed in an attitude of repose. This “ explanation takes no account of the 
fact that funerary biers are employed by certain peoples who do not use bedstead* in 
ordinary life. 1 

Wc now come to the last point (<f). Professor Elliot Smith has shown tliat in 
Egypt during the Twenty-first Dynasty it became the custom to paint the mummy 
with red ochre, or, alternatively, to dye the innermost wrappings ml. The former 
method was adopted in Torres Straits* and elsewhere, and the latter in the Canary 
Islands.* and we shall presently see that red pigment was associated with mummies 
in America. It in, therefore, not without significance that Australian mummies 
from Queensland often bear traces of red pigment. 1 anti that the South Australian 
mummy described by Flower had been jointed all over with red ochre * With 
regard to the treatment of the eyes, reference has already been made to the fact, 
first pointed out by Elliot Smith,* that the Egypt ians from the earliest times had two 
principal objects in view in embalming their dead : the first was preservation of the 
body from decay; the second, the perpetuation of the personal identity of the 
deceased. In the Pyramid Age the latter purpose was accomplished by painting 
the features of the dead man on the outer wrappings of the head. From this crude 
beginning was evolved the cartonage mask in the Middle Kingdom, then the anthro¬ 
poid coffin, and finally the portrait-panels of Roman times. The actual eyes of the 
mummy shrunk and collapsed into the orbits, and it was usual to place pads of linen 
in front of the eyeballs and to pull the lids down over this pocking material. During 
the latter part of the New Kingdom mummies are sometimes found in which the 
eyelids were only half-closed, and an attempt had been made to represent the eye 
by means of .paint applied to the linen packing, and in one case (the mummy of the 
Twentieth Dynasty Pharaoh. Harnesses IV) “ in front of each collapsed eye a small 
anion had been pushed under the eyelids to simulate the real eyes. The effect was 
more successful than one might imagine |>os8ible." T In the Twenty-fust Dynasty 
these sporadic experimental methods were superseded by the regular custom of 
inserting under the eyelids artificial eyes made of white stone, with an inlay of black 
stone to represent the iris. .All the Torres Straits mummies have artificial eyes 
exactly resembling those of the Twenty-first Dynasty mummies of Egypt, and 
mummies from other localities have been found with artificial eyes, cowry-shells 

* For the type of buruil platform used in India. Fonm*a, Horneo. New (Juinm. Solomon 
Islands, and elsewhere, sec Joum. Antkrop. InM.. vol. xxii. 1893. pi. xiv. fig. 1. 

* An a. Arch, and Anthrvp., vd. xi, pp. 87 .fr. 

» iVoc. Ray. Sac. Med., vol. xx. p. 837. 

* Zeitschr. fur Ethnolog., 1905, p. 781. 

» Flower, op. eil., p. 393. ... 

* Joum. Egypt. Artk., vd. i, 1914. p. 193 ; Migrations of Early Culture, pp. 3*. 40. 

* Elliot Smith. Thr Royal Mummots, Cairo, 1912. p. 88. 
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woiiietiniea being employed to r the purpose. The Australians kid not the skill to 
fashion artificial eyes, but they sometimes filled the orbit* with packing material, 
rnict indicated the pupil by mean* of pigment. (S& PL VIII, Fig; 3 r ) 

Ihe evidence afforded by any of the a hove- mention od point*, taken singly, 
mounts to Utile; but, cumulativdy, the indications they afford of nilimate derivation 
Irom Egypt cannot be ignored, especially when considered in relation to the various 
ritual ohucryjinres described by Dr, Roth (op. tit. supra) and other*. The striking, 
and quite indubitable, point* of resemblance with the technique ol Egypt afforded 
hy the mammies of Torres Straits island* are not to be looked for in Australia, where 
the custom of embalming appears to have been tfttperposed upon. thou g h it did not 
supersede, a crude ami complex and very variable series of existing customs, 

1 reproduce here photographs of three Australian mommies, The first (PL V111 
1* ig, 1} i* that of aii adult male from Trinity But, Queensland- The body is tightly tom- 
pressed and bound with cord, the hands being placed upon the cheeks. 1 The second 
is the specimen (FLY III .Fig ,2) formerly in the Mu seam of the Royal College ol Burgeons, 
London. It Was unfleshed in 1878 and mounted as a skeleton. A photograph had 
beim previously taken, and this was published by Flower, and is now reproduced from 
tbeodginal print by kind f*etmissi«n of Sir Arthur Keith, The bodv la in a squitting 
:i,llC but m a position impossible for the living body to assume. The thigh* are 
bent upwards by the i»f the body, and forced into such a position that the knees 
are actually behind the shoulder*. The mouth is stuffed with feather* and sewn 
up, the nostrils and anus arc also sewn up. and the prepuce is pulled over iho gl&ns 
juad tied with a thread* From these precautions, it is evident that the «ttbalmer‘s 
object wan to dose effectively all the natural openings of the body** A broad band 
of netting t» tied round the body and limbs to retain them in position. This mu mmy 
as already mentioned, was jmtnted with red ochre* 3 The third photograph represents 
a North Australian mummy (PL VIII, Fig, 3}. The body is in a position ol extreme 
corupreNsicuL, and is bound with a senes of Inching* of lawyer-cane in a form which 
render* it portable. Tiro mummy must be that of a man of importance, as Dr, Roth 
say.* desiccation is a form of disposal of the dead practised only in the case of ver y 
distinguished men. After being disembowelled and dried by fire, the corpse is tied 
up and carried about for mouths,"* The eye-sockets have been filled wiib a white 
IKLstc (probably gypsum) on which the pupil is indicated by mean* of pigment, and 


‘ ^ yfo" C|1 bn 4re«ly U*ti ftgured by llsmlyn Hams {op. ciL mpm). wiT [, rn-venl other, 
til the Qu»iui(iiDd Mu-rum, There i* II mummy of % fhlkL, shnUMy lU*i from 

Qu«,aH3amJ F iti Hamburg Miwntn, it is figured in Ho**, /At* Kind. 3rd nt, L^p-ic. |1j| j p 

- It m i.i ciiitotuary in Kyypt to plug the mouth. tmtriU, und mu*, and often the mr* .u, 
Tb. w „ «M, . n .«,l or ... or J2 ™ly ZT^uZ 

ni the riiTMt yvdtwli h-b.* uHtuUly plugged or uthrrwint closed. 

* *° TE AUmgiw Of Victoria* vul. 1, p. 113. if V|UI t |, e fUJfiwnfc uJ[MJ 

, EncotmtCT **7 tri! * Soolh Austral to up the *pmure* of tL, 

1 Roth. op, cif„ p. 3tfl, ^ 
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lu nn l- of pigment can be swii on the leg*. A Norik Australian mummy was figured 
and briefly described by HJaatsch in 1905; tks* Spcuunen also iva* painted red* 
Ir mm' be mentioned in [^ing that the ceremonies and beliefs connected with the 
making of mcdicuuMuun by the Aruntn are strangely reminiscent of die embalming 
and reanimating of the nmmmy by the Egyptians. The candidate lies down and 
sleep* at the mouth of a magic cave, and during his sin rubor it is believed that he is 
killed by invisible arrows, and his corpse is then carried into the cave by itf. spirit- 
ttenken* (the Inmtarinia), who remove all the viscera and supply the body with a 
completely new get. after Which the candidate iJJ rrnnimated* 

[I.—America. 

The practice of mummification has been recorded, from various parts of North, 
Central and South America. Yarrow, in bis monograph On the mortuary custom* 
of the N'orth American Indians, 3 records mummification from Alaska, 1 Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, and Kentucky. Hough figure* two mommies 
from the Upper Gila Rirar region of Arizona and New Mexico.* According to Rentier, 
the list may be extended to inctude the inhabitants of Darien in Colombia, the 
the Aleutians, and the peoples of Yucatan tuid Chiapn.* Specimen! have 
also been found in Don Juan County. Utah (cwfe infm). 7 In all the above localities 
embalming appears to have been reserved in the main for chiefs and person* of 
great distinction, but further south, in Peru and Bolivia, the custom tu 
democratized and employed more generally. Yarrow (op. cu. mpra) quotes a 
number of early writers (eighteenth and early nineteenth centum*), from wht*sc 
accounts it appears that evisceration and desiccation by fire-beat were the principal 
processes of the North American embalniers. The finished mumm ies were placed 
in a sitting posture, covered with decorations* and dressed in costly garments. 
Yarrow, in giving his quotations, docs not vouch for the.ru, and warm his readers 
not to take them toq literally. It seems extremely unlikely, however, that so many 
entirely independent writers should be seriously wrong when their account, agree 
in all essential respects, and the information they contain ha* received the 
confirmation of others." XMtm we have good reasons for rejecting such testimony, 

1 Zeibefc far BtAtobe-, U*M, YP "*d F 1 '*■ 

* Spne*rodQiltrn, Tbt Arwsto, London. HI27. v.rf. ii. t«p 

1 fir it AramI Hrjxtfi oj Hinn dweritem Etlnoten- Wa»bingta»« 1311- W SJMSW, 

Muiunnfkiilion i» daub with at pp. 130 - 7 . 

* Yarrow'* tijp 5 represent* two moronne* from Alaska, Oue i- wrapped in cloth niwl 
ncttiny. iheoth^r h imwrtpM ’“ l! r^mbb^ the bua xtMmmk* ct IVm. (S« nbo r JalAnqwfepY. 

tH VtUlSWjyPiWld nr 

* SmUlrnmia* I**t X BulL No. ST, Waabmpni. L«4- 

* i,'EiiU*mmrt*t*t stint ft aim* JImm-CKtU* Paris, 11112, p. 1» 

* sin*? tbb memoir w wmptoted, 1 hat* obtain*! further information and ^.i.r new 
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the law of historical evidence compel* ns to admit it. It seems to mo that the 
quotations given by Yarrow should command as much respect as other travelers 5 
and explorers 7 testimony, upn which we rely tor a large part of our information 
on every branch of cultural anthropology. The climate and rondltions of burial 
arc often entirely ummited to natural desiccation, such a* is produced by inhumation 
m the hot, dry, desert sands of Egypt > and, indeed, the usual method of hurial in 
awns, where the body i* exposed to atmospheric influence and to the attacks of 
insects, usually directly favour* decomposition, unless specific artificial measures 
are token to prevent it. There in, therefore, every reason to credit the statements 
quoted by Yarrow And others that the bodies of the North American Indians were 
rendered durable by evisceration and artificial defecation by fire-heat, methods 
rbat we know to have been employed in many other parts of tile world. Although 
no details of the t^hniquo of embalming of the two infantile mummies from 
Tularoto Cave and Gila Cliff -d welling are given hv Hough (op. tit. tupra), an 
examination of the photograph*, one of which there reptuduce {PL IX r Fig. 1 ), H: . w 'n ^ 
the conditions under which they were buried, strongly suggests The fact that they 
must have been preserved by artificial means'. 

Through the kindn** of Mr. L. E. Young, of Salt Lake City, I am able to publish 
here photographs of two of a series of mummies in the museum of that city, which were 
obtained from cavramSon Juan County, Utah (PI. IX, Pigs, 2.3). Mr. Young ™ g0 od 
enough to answer a number of questions that I put to him concerning the detail* 
of these mummies. It appeara that they show no trace of having been eviscerated, 
nor was the epidermis removed, but they bear evidence of having been suspended 
ami smoke-dried. They were found covered in wrappings of doth and decked with 
ornaments. There was apparently no trace of pigment on the bodies, although the 
Indian* m the southern part of the State affirm that jmint was used in burying the 
dead. The mummy of a chid hung in the fully extended attitude is particularly 
intereating, for I he hands (with fingers extended) are placed over the pudenda 
which was a frequent custom in Egypt during the Twenty first Dynasty (and 
for a time during the Eighteenth), Ah in the case of Egyptian muminire, the left 
hand W&x placed above the right 1 (PL DC, Fig. 3) r 

With regard to South .America, the mummies from Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and Northern Chili have been obtained in great number*, ami although anything 
like a complete description of the technique of einhalrraing is lacking we have a 
certain mnnber of reliable, if incomplete, accounts of mummies, and Q considerable 
Hcrie* of actual specimens upon which to haze our observation^. 

It is persistently stated in ethnographical and anthropological books that the 
preservation of Eeruvmn mummies is due to the unaided forces of Nature, md. 

. ' U ‘ lho , "bco- the technic el muuimi&atioa fxiHtlv , 
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that no artificial means were employed with ft view to preserving them. Whilst it 
i* true that many mummies have been found buried in sand or in nitrous soil, a 
method of burial that favours preservation, the above statement is far too sweeping, 
and ignores the fact that a largo series of mummies has been recovered from localities 
with iitffirrourable climatic conditions, from caves, from tombs built of brick or stone, 
ami from other tituniiona that are not only unfavourable to preservation, but which 
would actually promote decomposition, A careful study of the Literature of die 
subject, ^ well ^ the actual cxaminution of muiiKuies, makes it abimd-intlv clear, 
in many cases at least, even if we admit the possibility of natural diwiceation in some 
instances, tied artificial methods of embalming have been resorted to. In Pent, 
as elsewhere, the elaboration of the embalming was in accordance with the rank and 
wealth o£ the deceased, and the mom elaborate the wrappings and equipment of 
the burial might be, the mom need there was of efficient artificial preservation. 
Bodies of poor persona interred without wrapping*, nr only with scanty covering* , 
by direct inhumation in dry sand, stood u Ear better chance of preservation than those 
of wealthy persona buried in spacious tombs and free from contact with the desiccating 
sand. The examination of m umm ies themselves will convince any unprejudiced 
observer that desiccation by fire heat is the principal agent to which we owe their 
preserv ation, and that in some cases also the bodies were eviscerated and treated with 
preservative materials . 1 

The fullest discussion of Peruvian mummification that 1 have beta able to 
find is that contained in the line monograph of Ilivcro anti Tschudh* The authors 
admit that in the case of king* and querns elaborate artificial methods of embalming 
were probably employed, but that such methods were reserved for royalty and were 
kept secret. Prescott describe* the embalming of the lie a princes and Gartiksao 
and Acosta a ho tell us that perfectly preserved mummies were prepared by the 
Incas with a result which surpassed that attained by any other nation. The authors 
give; an extract, from an account of Frunribco Burred*, of Peruvian mummitication, 
which reads ns follows ;— 

"Los prefesores ejectuban tn operation do varies modos. Inritando a 
los antiguos Egipdos extreian el celebra por liw mmcee, couvenriendolo ad la 
Enlta del pequeno hucso que Mpara las ventanillns y la fracture hedm en In. 
sutirni rjue une 4 este non el coronal, ffttilitandn el paso a lo interior del craneo, 
Conservaban otraa veces eet* pequeno hneso fait unto entemmento d Celebro, 
sin notar refiquia eapnz, do inamfestar la corruption quo podia hater producido, 

i ; Wr4io ? to Paul tie Manor. & rOt&tn AlUMiqu, 4 VOdan Perifiqut 4 tnmr* 

tAmiriq** d» Bud, 1 m Quoted by Iteuttrr. op. rite p. 141 1. the P r^TV>tive material «nploy»t 
m Chtnopxliuni Bam** win. repmicdly •tate, that Peruvian nunurffettiot 

ri due Baldy to mittwl fon*», mliuiT* th»t in whip cmc* hodiw have been eviscerated ami 
dtflicearet hj fitv-hmt A**d- dr hi &x. citntifw AfgaH"** t- p W>). 

* >1. K. ih‘ Kivno and J. 1). fie Thdmdi. JnfijtfwMw Pmmww. ’Vicuna, ISS1 : text-vol., 
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si lo hubit-mu dcjado sin lucar. ceinve&cni'cdoBe de aqui que provedando bueno-t 
com* imfento* en anntoiniu Inn inn sus estracciones de esfce organo de difoxentes 
modus y por distintos Ingam. Las sacahua Ion ojos, como compute toa do 
partes- may comipUblte, IW^n las orhitun de nlgodon y otra* ritat-erfe* 
ingcitio&miente coLocadns que di simula ban la falta cuando les jtintaban los pir- 
pad us : todo ejecatadp con primor >in alterar bin facviuues de in earn nquel 
nire que tuviteen on el eatado de la vida. 

4 ‘ ^ lengua con tod** sus partes era atTancadu on el pulmotL por nun 
pvqueim eortactuni hwlm del am> til pubis ; despate do radar |Kir tfl todo$ los 
mtestinos. quedando d vientre inferior y pecho Ubres de las partes qup podian 
g0r pntrwibles* La capucidad de ambas tedium - la Ikimban de nn polvo sutil, 
color de higado que exhalaba un ligero olor a trementma an el instant* qua fk> 
sacsba, y se pieide desptite de Tin mto de puesto i n contacts con el aim libre. 
Absuerve la humedod, bare unti paquena eferyteCffiaria en el ugna £ria ; pre- 
si mupnd o pur ostos dutos qwe la compute ion pueGe hecha de reaiua do taolle, 
oal y algima tiemt mineral. Le* unjinn la eara con liquido olooso, color de 
narazLj&, crubrifodols dtepues con algodoara, union Antes las manoa A loo mejillas, 
Im rwiiltuH al peclio dejundo de fit parte de afeiem loa codos ; sujetando los 
Eiuembrtxs con fujus hast a que toinaban la npetoeida position ." 1 

Kivero and Tschudi dismiss tlisy account Ji* n " fantasia del Senor Barred*/’ and 
state that in the mummies they discovered there was no (race of anv of the munipu- 
lations referred to in BarrednV statement. We ^hnll see, however, that this 
wholesale dismissal is not justified, fur in the swjuol it will ha shown that mummies 
have been found in which the pelvic viscera bin I been removed per tmum by incising 
the perineum, and that iq some cases also resinous anil ojjy preservatives had been 
employed. Personally, I have never found any evidence that the brain had been 
removed either by the nostrils or otherwise, nor can I find any reference to this 
procedure in any published account of Peruvian mummies, except in the cast! of 
certain pre-fneo mummies mentioned below. It must be remembered, however, 
that mummification was practised over a very large tin.-a in South America, and 
there is evidence that th* technique of embalming varied in certain details in 
different localities and at different rimes. While there is as yet no positive evidence 
of the removal of the brain (although the condition of some of the mummies found bv 
Dr. Htribeka suggest* that the bruin may have been extracted {tide ittfrti) ), 
l^o^ibility is not excluded that in some caws, at leiist, *ueh methods may have been 
resorte<t to, unfe>> we suppose That Dr. Barredafe account is a pure fabrication, u 
supposition for which we have qn warrant. 

The aulhorv go on to state their conviction that the preservation of mummies 
m Peru is sofely due to the climate and to the nature of the soil, a view which at 

' E. dn llivcnj uoJ ,S. t>, dr Tw-hudi, ikii., pp, SOTi-t]. 
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first sight appears reasouablej haying regard tc the local nature of these factors t 
hut ftgtiiiist which, as we dudl sec T weighty objections ran be mi set!. 

The ha ifae view is taken by Reiss And Stfibe! in their splendid monograph cm 
the necropolis of Ancon. 1 in which the magnificent series of coloured plate* displays 
the many-sided and advanced -idtuO- of the Incas. ft i* much to he regretted that 
the numerous mummies disCOnrarod in the course of the excavations apparently wen? 
not submitted to any somafologicftL examination: all that was done in this 
direction was the purely crsmohgkai study of some of the ^knlS>. by \ in-how. 
Perhaps the explorers, having the preconceived notion that the mummies were' 
preserved by ihe tin aided fimes of Nature, ironsid«ted sncli examination of the 
mummies needless. Although no reference? to the fact is made, nor 'non implied, 
the conditions under whtrh many uf these mummies were interred, to my mind, 
can leave no loom for doubt that the bodies were artificially dried before they were 
invested in their wrappings and deputed in the grave*. It b stated that “won 
afte r death the body was brought to the squatting attitude. By mean* of bandages 
the knees ure drawn close to the upper part of the body, the tingers and tot* bound 
with soli strings, 54 and the long hair made fast with strips or fillets. But while the 
]HKirer dossfe*. that is, the groat bulk of the people, had to Ih? content with plain 
cotton cloth for sewing up the Iwlies, a sumptuous equipment was provided for 
members of distinguished families " s The preservation of the bodies h attributed 
to the name causes a& apply in Egypt, +>. a dry dinrntc and inhumation in dry sand. 
But the conditions of burial are not in reality quite similar. It, in perfec tly inie 
that in Egypt prcdymirtie bodies have been preserved entire by direct inhumation in 
the sand, and in this connection Ps>ft^cir Elliot Smith hu» written 1 There in the 
somewhat paradoxical fact that the body of *H undent Egyptian is hardly ever 
presented to us in a more excellent dale than in Mmv of the prcdynnstic gum*— 
but the preservation is the result, not of art, but of the operation of natural agencies. 
The corpses of these archaic people were placed directly ill the dry sand and 
completely covered up. so as to shut out all access of air: us the result, in many cons 
thev became desiccated and perfectly preserved. But in later limes the Ixxiy was 
put into a burial-chamber containing a considerable quantity of air, which favoured 
putrefaction and other proven- of disintegration, even when the body had been 
lunumiifiHb 1 Even in predynnstji- cemeteries where gmv* lined with raud-hricks 
ot covered with a wood™ roof were employed (which prevented the direct contact 
of the desiccating sand with the body), tire tissues entirely disappeared, and nothing 

, Tflr XrtropJU of An&m it l fVru n ' Iribulum ht our knmnUdft uf th* CuUurt *m4 
hul**tri*> 4 Ht Kntpirt of Ht Inw*. By W. .ad A. trandaud by A. H 

K«ne. Berlin, 1880-7, 3 vote, «f p!*,. fob, with d^riptiw letter^ lutariraved. 

i This detail iff si uni lic-unt {nJr tw/rub 

t nW i SHihrl. 031. <*-. humluclory Eettopmui to pis, LI 30 . 

1 *■ Notes do MummW p, & {Cai™ Sti. Jean?.. rob Ji, Feb„ lW8b 
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but the skeleton remains. Tin' same result, followed in cases when: the body bad 
been closely wrapped in skins or mate. Iu iLlu-stratiou of this fact, it in only 
uecftssury ' u inspect fch® hiUnmi&rnhfi' il1u.st.rii thiiis or pralMiMtic burials lil the works 
of Dc Morgan, Reianer, Petries and othera, Xmv, these Ancon, mummies were 
completely wrapped in an extensive series of coverings, which were closely applied 
and tightly bound with cordage, and the wealthier burial- were made in small lateral 
chambers lending out from a vertical burial-shaft, 1 and even in such eases as involved 
tha use of u simple shaft, pieces of pottery, wood or matting were placed over the 
mum my to p reveut its hemg e m budded when the shaft whs filled iu. Such precautions. 
(if course, could not have lasted long, hut quite long enough to allow the body to reach 
an advanced stage of decomposition before it became completely enveloped in 
sand, unless it had been previously desiccated. Moreover, the very thick layers of 
wrappings would even then have entirely insulated the body from the desiccating 
action of the -umdJ* Moreover, the wrappings fit closely to the diminished contours 
of the shrunken corpse, and these facts together seem to me to prove beyond all 
reasonable doubt that the body was desiccated by artificial mean# before the 
wrappings were applied. We sliall have occasion to refer again to these Anc on 
mummies. 

In Prescott's well-known account of tire embalming of the lura chiefs, it is 
definitely stated (on the authority of fieza do Leon and of Garoilaeso) that the bod}' 
was eviscerated. As, moreover, the bodies were kept in the Temple of the San at 
Cuzco, clothed in their robes and exposed to the sir, it is evident that they must 
have lieen carefully and efficiently embalmed.’ 1 A Peruvian mu mm y iu die 
Anatomical Museum of Manchester University was examined by Professor tUliot 
Smith, and this was found to have been eviscerated through a large incision extending 
across the trunk. The vacant body-cavity was parked with wool, and a cloth, 
impregnated with resin, stuck over the incision,. 1 Dr. Hrrllreim. i Q his rejKjrt on an 
anthropological exp** Lit ion to Peru, slates that + * the mummies were not only artificial 
as to their exterior, but there appeared evidence that the bodies themselves, or at 
least some of thdr parts, had been specially treated ; thus a number of skulls, 
for lire most part such .m were damaged by wounds, were found filled with 
cotton,”* 

To these account# I von add soma direct evidence of artificial preservative 
measures from the examination .of a aeries of actual mummies. Of the first of these, 
which. I examined in 1924* I have already published u full description* to which the 
reader is referred for detail?.,® but it may here be mentioned that the body had been 

1 itais* find .Stiibel, cp. rU-, pt. 10, shows aootiarul ol Tuioui type* t?I ^Tav©. 

1 Sec ibid,, p). 3u, Ely;, l f which shows a section through the groat multiplicity of wrappings. 

* ifitiory of MI- COnyUCit if PfXlf* boot i, fh, [, 

1 Ifi of Ararfy Culture, p, 112. 

* tfniiiWnwm Afine, CatL, voh |y-i, Washington, LOU. No. 10. p, fi. 

'* Pn ■<, titty. Sot-. Med* vdL xx, 1027. pp. SAG ff. 
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pairtiidlv f'visteratttl jjpf hsunj anil the wkolc surface tsuted with a picsurvatii ? 
material. A photograph of this mummy, which ifi in the British Museum (Kotara! 
History}. Lrf ktidon F reproduced ill PL X., Ftg, L 1 will nowaticl detailed descriptions 
of three imnmmes which I have recently hod on opportunity of examining. 

The tirbt is a specimen in the Anatomical Museum of Edinburgh. X. nivereity, and 
by the courteous permission of Professor Arthur Robinson, Professur of Anatomy 
in the University, I made a complete examination of it on April 2l--'t r Utii. I lie 
specimen was discovered in 1*85 near Iqtmpie, Chile, by Captain Allan 1 hrter, t«f (lie 
« Harrington FT of Arbroath It was deposited for a time in the Museum of Arbroath, 
and in 1891 was handed over to the late Sir William Turner for tins anatomical 
collection at Edinburgh. A 1 fitter giving ful 1 part iculare of the dtWOve ry is preserved 
in the Museum. 

The body ia that of an adult woman in a contracted position r but the attitude 
diSet* from that usually assumed by Peruvian mummies, 1 The scalp retains 
abundant light-brown hair, which is parted in the centre and arranged in two long 
plait* gdiich hang from above each ear. The face has been painted with a bright- 
red pigment, and traces of rad pigment are visible on other parts of the body. There 
aro well-marked impressions of woven cloth on all parts of the body, which show 
that it was originally completely wrapped up. In the museum case is preserved 
a Urge piece of this cloth, which is of fairly fine texture and has a marginal fringe 
with a woven border in blue. The nose bus been completely Battened and the 
mi mt h distorted by the pressure of the wrappings, and three teeth am exposed. 
The head is very high-crowned and Battened at the back, and the features present 
a somewhat Mongoloid appearance. The brents wore originally very full and 
pendulous, and although they are now flattened on the wall of the chest, their 
appearance suggests that the woman may have been laitating at the time of her 
death. The pelvis is broad. and the hands and feet small and delicate. 

The body lifts upon its back with the head inclined towards the left shoulder. 
The left ann is flexed at the elbow, so that the forearm ya&r* over the abdomen. 
The finger* are extended. The tight ami is elongated at the side of the body. The 
pelvis ha* been twietel on its uxib that the thighs are nearly horizontal, the left 
thigh is above the right, but the tibia? are crowed, eo that the left fecal lies below the 
ankle of the right. The tot# are bent, and their positron is duo to the contraction 
uf the muscles of the legs during desiccation. The leg* are so bent that the bed of 
the right foot touches the buttocks. The abdomen has completely collapsed, partly 
owing to desiccation and partly to the fact that most of the pelvic viscera have been 
dragged out through the anus, and the mass of tissues thus extruded from the 
perineum was then chopped off. In the remains of this extruded tissue the cut 

i Its position<OTrc*im«fe» {although it it mst idnntical with) thoae of tbo Mtoefeiter mummy 
(F lg , 10), imd the mpeciatn figure*! by B. itoamn, Annlt* & in Ak. Oimttfm Artftntim, t.l*sxv 

{lsis), pp, wjfir .fig- i* 
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edges of the muscles can be discerned. The genital organs are intact and not deformed. 
as the labia minora are distinctly visible between the labia major a. There is no trace 
of pubic hair. The whole body has been plastered abundantly with some gum-like 
resinous material mixed with oil of a strongly aromatic smell, and which is deliquescent. 
The deliquescence is doubtless due to the fact that the mummy has been for many 
years exposed to the uniformly warm temperature of the museum gallery. The 
shrunken form of the botlv shows that slow artificial desiccation had been resorted 
to, and this fact, together with the ubundance of preservative material, and the 
partial evisceration of the trunk, place beyond all doubt the fact that the body was 
not naturally desiccated by mere inhumation, but that it was carefully and elaborately 
embalmed. 

The next two specimens which I have to describe in detail are in the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum, London, where I carefully examined them on September 
10th, 1927, by the kind permission of Mr. Henry S. Wellcome, the Director (PI. XI, 
Fig. 4 ; PI. XILI. Figs. 1, 3, 4.) Both mummies came from Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
but nothing further appears to be known of their history. They are both adult males, 
and it will be convenient to label them A and B, respectively, in describing them. Both 
have abundant long dark hair firmly rooted in the scalp ; in A the hair is flowing, in 
B it has been braided with a plaited cord, and hangs in a cylindrical bundle over the 
forehead. Both bodies are in n sharply contracted sitting jiosition. In A the knees 
are drawm up in such u way that the right knee is higher than the left, and the right 
foot is placet! diagonally over the left, with the toes bent downwards. The right 
shoulder is elevated, and the head is bent towards the left ami forwards, so that it 
hangs over the chest. Both A ami B have their ear-lobes pierced, and in the right 
ear of A is a black turtle-shell ring on which are threaded two white discs of shell. 
The lips are retracted, and expose perfect teeth in the case of A and much-worn teeth 
in the case of B. In neither case is there any passage into the cranial cavity through 
the ethmoid bone, although the nostrils are widely dilated. B. owing to injury sus¬ 
tained in transit, has the parietal region of the skull smashed, ami through the aperture 
the shrunken remains of the brain and the dura mater can be seen collapsed on the 
floor of the cranium : the walls of the skull are remarkably thin. In both cases the 
skin generally is wrinkled and baggy, and the epidermis has been scraped off the body 
and limbs, but is retained on the soles of the feet and on the fingers and toes, where it 
has a sharply cut edge. In A the removal of the epidermis has been less thoroughly 
carried out than m B, for small irregular patches have been left adhering to various 
parts of the body, principally on the buttocks ami legs. In A the nails are all intact, 
but in B a few of them have become detached and lost. Generally shaking, B is in 
better condition than A, for the skin is entire, whilst that of A is punctured in many 
places, presumably by insects, and the whole of the integuments have come away 
from the upper part of the feet and the lower part of the legs, leaving only the muscles 
and exposing the bones. A has been eviscerated per anum by incising the perineum, 
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and the whole of the abdominal viscera removed, the anus now appearing os a gapmg 
hole 8 X 5ems. in sire. The diaphragm is in situ, although it is punctured in several 
places. B has not been treated in this way. Both bodies ore marked all over 
with the impressions of woven cloth, and both have bonds composed of many turns 
of thin string around each leg below the knee und above each ankle. In addition 
to these, B has the legs tied together at the aukles and the bands at the wrists by a 
plaited cord, anti a finer cord has been passed round the back and the legs, and t his 
has left deep impressions in the skin. Both bodies are marked in many places by a 
reddish stain : this is perhaps due to the action of a red-dyed cloth originally covering 
them. In both case* the genital organs are preserved. In A the condition of the 
penis suggests that it has been circumcised, and in B this appears to be quite 
unequivocal. The scrotum has been flattened behind the heels which press against 
it. There is no trace of pubic hair. The position of the limbs differ* slightly in the 
two mummies. In B the legs are parallel, and the feet quite flat and placed side bv 
side. In A the right am. is flexed, so that the half-open hand is placed in front 
of the chin; the left arm crosses above the right, the hand being turned downwards 
over the right knee. In B the right hand is closed, and it is placet! on the left cheek ; 
the left hand is open, and is placed over the left temporal region. 

The partial evisceration of the body per anam in three out of four of the above- 
mentioned mummies is of great interest, when it is remembered that Torres Straits 
mummies were often eviscerated by incising the perineum, anti that the anal method 
was also used in Egypt.* Equally interesting is the definite evidence afforded by 
the two Wellcome Museum mummies of the removal of the epidermis from the body, 
and its careful retention on the fingers and toes. 4 Reiss und StiiM (rule supra) 
state that the Ancon mummies had strings wound round the fingers and toes, another 
detail of great interest, when it is recalled that the Egyptians left a natural finger-stall 
of epidermis on each finger and toe, and wound strings round each digit to retain 
the nAils; precisely the same procedure was followed in the case of Guanche mummies 
in the Canary Islands. 3 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. London, are the skeletons 
which formerly belonged to two female mummies which were found at Chiuchiu, 


i For Tories Straits. *ee Reports Catnb. Antkrop. KrprJ. to Torres Sint it*, vot. ri, Cam- 
l*iUcc 1908, and mV own paper, op. at. supra. For an example from ancient Egypt. 
pap«’in Joum. Egypt. Arth.. vol. xi. 1925. p. 76. Eviction per unum wa. practwed alao 

in other porta of the world. n , _ . 

■ I hnl often before mmfxM the teraov.l of the cphlermw. from the far. th»t .11 the mumnnr. 

1 hml prerioudv examined had no trm. of lour in the «Uhr. the pubir .re., or on the l.mb. 
even when thr'hmr of the tad .n well pn-rvrd. The eomlition of the I hnl 

examine,! before neing the Wellcome Mun-um .peeimen. did not iunify • deeded opuuon on 

^ “i^on, Pne. Roy. Roe. JM. vol. *x. pp. H3S. KN. oml SB. The l>emvm» mummy 
(H X. Fig- 3) in the Milan Muacuw has rtTinp. wound round Uie fin«er*. and one of the Luh 
Kpccimem. had a buckskin rfrin# tightly bouiwl round one ol the fingen. 
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Bolivia, and presented to the museum in 1873. .Shortly after their arrival they 
were unfleshed and the skeletons articulated. 1 It is moat fortunate that, before 
they were destroyed, photographs were taken of the mummies showing their different 
points of view, and these are preserver! in the archives of the museum. By the kind 
permission of Sir Arthur Keith. I have been allowed to re-photograph and publish these 
old and faded records, and I reproduce one of them here (Text-fig. 1. p. 137). One of the 
mummies is the body of an extremely corpulent woman, which must have decomposed 
very rapidly had no artificial means been employed to desiccate it. A very considembk- 
degree of heat applied over a long period must have been necessary in order to effect 
the complete shrinkage of the enormous masses of adipose tissue which once distended 
the skin which now appears ns a deflated carapace in deep wrinkles. During the 
treatment, two strong cords were passed round the body to hold it in position, and 
these have left deep furrows across the thighs and shoulders. The head has fallen 
forward on to the cheat, the cheeks being puffed out and the whole face assuming 
a grotesque orangutang-like appearance. The body is not in the usual attitude of 
compact compression, possibly because it was impracticable to truss up the limbs in 
the euatomarv manner owing to their extreme corpulence.* The hair of the head 
has l*ecn cut short, and a long plaited tress of it passed round the neck. 

On March 24th. 1927. I had an opportunity of examining two mammies in 
private ownership in London, which had been obtained at Tiahuanaco, a well-known 
megalithie site in Bolivia, west of La Paz (PI. XI. Fig. 3). The mummies, of an adult 
and of a child, respectively, have been desiccated and tightly compressed, and they nre 
completely enveloped in a compact covering of woven cordage, with the exception 
of a square opening which exjjoses the face. Rivero and Tschudi refer to mummies 
wrapped in exactly this fashion, and state : 44 En Ios sepulcros del alto Peru se ou¬ 
trun inoinias en esterns de totora, muy parecidas ti las col menus oon una abertura 
ruadradii del lado de la earn.’’ 3 In the case of the mummies examined by me, it is 
evident thnt the covering had been put on after the bodies hod been dried and had 
fully shrunken, for it closely embraces the contours of the shrunken form of the corpse. 
Here, ogam, we have evidence of artificial desiccation, for had the bodies been invested 
in their coverings immediately after death, the subsequent shrinkage or decomposition 
of the tissues would have left considerable free space inside the coverings. 

An interesting account of three Peruvian mummies was given by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson many years ago, 4 and as it affords many particulars regarding details which 
have already been mentioned, as well as points which still remain to be considered, it 

1 Flower, Hoy. Call. Xurg. J/iu. .* Oateul. Cat., put i. London. 1879. p. 177. No* 1013 and 
1014. 

* It vm naxasary to van tho current met hod* of embalming in the case of exceptionally 
fat peraoin in Egypt, whose corpulence gavo rise to special difficultk*. (.fee the example in 
Elliot Smith. Tkt Huynl Mummies, Cairo. 1012, p. 100.) 

» Op. cit.. p. 202. 

* PnkUianr Mm, 2nd t*L. London. 180,7. pp. 440 ff. 
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is worth while to tmn.serib,' it in luU. rapeoially as the book in which it appeared 
is becoming scarce and difficult to obtain. Referring to a collection of Peruvian 
antiquities representing every phase of local culture, Wilson describe a tomb m 
which were contained the mummies of a man, of a woman, and of a child, and writes: 

“It was obviously a family tomb. The male mummy is that of a man 
in the maturity of life, in the usual sitting position, with the knees drawn up to 
the chin. With the exception of a ,iart of the integuments of the lower jaw 
the body is in a good state of preservation. On its transference to the hound 
atmosphere of Sew England, the flesh became somewhat softened, but it exhibits 
no symptoms of decay. It is dark brown, and possesses a peculiar penetrating 
odour, somewhat similar to that of an Egyptian mummy.' The head is of 
the common rounded Peruvian form, with retreating forehead, high cheek bones, 
and prominent nose. The breadth of hand, as measured across the extremity 
of the metacarpal bones, with every allowance for the contract,on produced in 
mummification, is remarkably small. The hair has undergone little or no c hange 
and differs essentially from that most characteristic feature of the tnd.on 
the Northern Continent. It is brown in colour, and as fine in texture a* the 
most delicate Anglo-Saxon hair. It is neatly braided and ^ranged. 
locks being formed each into a row on the side of the head, while the hair behind 
i. plaited into a triangular knot of six braids. The part.-coioured woollen 
garments and wrappings of this mummy are of fine texture ; and the head dress 
was an oblong-striped hood, and over this a cap formed of woollen threads and 
surmounted bv feathers and an ornament formed of the quills of the cornier. 
A quiver made of the skin of a fox ■■ontained five arrows, the shaft of each con¬ 
sisting of two pieces of reed, tipped with sharp-pointed and barbed fimt-heads, 
regularly formed, and attached by a tough green cement. Also suspended to 
one side bv a hair-coni passing over the shoulder was a woollen bag, finely woven 
in strip® of block, white, and brown, and curiously sown at the sides with threads 
of various colours. This contained leaves of the coca, and a thin silver disc or 
medal, surrounded bv a series of one hundred small indentations near the edgu 
and m the centre a space of three-fourths of an inch counter-sunk and perforated 
with a small reund hole. To this a hair-conl of about two feet in length is 
secured, probably to suspend it round the neck. When the hood was removed 
from the head, a small earthen vresel with rounded base, anil measuring about 
two inch® in greatest diameter, and with the top covered by a membrane, 
was found secured under the chin. 

“The body of the female from the same tomb present* nearly similar 
characteristics.’ The hair is shorter and somewhat coarser, but fine when 

. The prevail* smell of so mummy is Urn. - ~* 

ooireTsUcm- This erne suggom, llmt rreu. was -omeum- ured to leru. 
know from other criclwtre. - W. It. D.1 
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compared with that of the Northern Indians. It is of a light-brown colour, smooth, 
and neatly braided across the upper part of the forehead, then carried backward 
and secured to each side of the head. The flesh of the legs, from the ankles to 
the knees, is covered with red paint : and marks of the same pigment are also 
traceable on the hair and on the outer woollen wrappings, presenting the impress 
of a hand. Such marks are common on Peruvian mummies ; and. taken into 
consideration along with the small size of the hand, already noticed, they forcibly 
recall the Mann Colorado observed bv Stephens amid the mins of Uxmnll.” 

I omit a passage dealing with the red hands at Yucatan, and resume with the 
continued description of the mummy 1 : — 

Upon removing the outer wrapper of the female mummy, a wooden cornb. 
a pair of painted sandals of undressed skin, a package of rutile or oxide of 
titanium, and other articles, were found beneath. In addition to those, the tomb 
contained many other objects, such as ears of maize, leaves of coca, a roll of 
cotton-cord, etc., enclosed in bags of fine texture, ingeniously woven of woollen 
threads, in patterns ami devices of various colours, and evidently such as had 
been in use by their owner. The contents of one of these have a double sig¬ 
nificance for us. W oven of a peculiar pattern, differing from all the others, and 
of an unusually fine texture : it was found, on being opened, to contain a small 
bead of malachite, the only one discovered in the tomb, and locks of human hair 
secured by a string tied with a peculiar knot. All the hair was of fine texture, 

of various shades from fine light-brown to black, and to all appearance has under¬ 
gone no change.” 


Finally, we come to the description of the child’s mummy (p. 444};^_ 

In the same grave lay the remains of the young infant, carefully wrapt in 
a soft black woollen cloth, and then enclosed in the skin of a penguin with the 
feathered side inward. 5 Fastened to the woollen wrapper was a pair of little 
sandals, two and a-half inches long. The head was partially covered with a 
loose cap lined with a wadding of human hair, and cotton stained with red 
pigment. Within the cap was a large lock of hair resembling that of the female, 
which, as already described, had been cut short, probably as a sign of mourning, 
as is still practised by the women of many Indian tribes. Beside it there lay 
in a cloth envelope, secured with elaborate care, a brown coni with seven 
knots, 3 and at the end what is believed to be the umbilicus. This is. no doubt 


1 Wilson, op. tiL, p. 443. 

8 (With this description should be compared the uHcresUng account of the wrappings and 
garments of the child murnmiw described by Hough, op. tit. fupru. p. 133.—W R D.l 

* i It interesting to note that in on Egyptian papyrus containing ip eU* f or the protection of 
c idren. a cord u ah seven knots » frequently mentioned- For this, and other instant*, of the 
magical value of srum. see my paper m JSnrptus. xtA. viii, 1927. pp. 97-107.- W. R D 1 
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the quipu, or sepulchral record, which to the eye of the bereaved mother 
recalled every cherished incident in her child's brief career. Around its neck 
was a green coni attached to a small shell ; and within the wrappings were several 
Littora peruviana . and also small rolls of the hair of the vicuna, and of cotton, 
tbo former enclosing leaves of coca. In another cemetery, several hundred 
miles to the south of the bay of Chacota, Mr. Blake found many bodies of 
infants, each enclosed in an oval sarcophagus cut out of a single block of wood . 
and he also notes the more singular, though frequent, discovery in Peruvian 
cemeteries of the fretus in all stages of development, and deposited in the grave 
with the same elaborate evidences of care as expended on the deceased infant. 
The practice is remarkable, if not indeed unique. 

The above long account ia particularly interesting for the details it gives of 
the wrappings and objects deposited with the dead, because in most cases the 
mummies now deposited in museums have been divested of these objects. 1 The 
reference to the use of red paint is particularly interesting, and. as we have already 
noted when speaking of Australian mummies, red is generally associated with 
mummification. The Edinburgh mummy, described above, had been treated with 
red pigment, and the head of a Peruvian mummy, with elaborate head-gear, in the 
Wellcome Museum, has red-painted cheeks (Pi XIII. Fig. 2). Reiss and Stiihel give 
figures of two mummies whose faces have been minted ml. 8 and in all cases the faces 
of the “ false heads ” (rw/e infra) of these mummies are made of red cloth. 3 and 
the outer wrappings of the mummy are usually red. 4 Pettigrew states, in describing 
Peruvian mummy sent to this country a century ugo. that it was wrapped in a 
crimson cloth, ** which I am assured by Mr. Brookes, who dug up this specimen, 
is always the colour of the envelope in which the bodies are found. ' 3 

With regard to the position in which mummi** are arranged, it apjiears that 
under the Inca civilization the general attitude was a position of sharp contraction. 
Extended burials have been recorded, but they are the exception, not the rule* I 
have examined sjiccimens of mummies of pre-Inca date, and these are lying in the 
extended position and wrapped in linen bandages. Their general appearance so 
exactly resembles that of Egyptian mummies, that were it not for the fart that they 
were collected by n scientific anthropological expedition in Peru, it might easily be 
imagined that they came from Egypt. I intend at some future date to publish a 

* St* alm> T. J. Hutchinson. " Kxplomlion* amongst tin? Ancient Burial r,rounds of Peru. 

in Jomm. Antbrop. Inti., vol. fit. 

* Rein and Stabcl, op. eii., |»l. 29. fig. 6 ; pi. 30, fig. 7. 

» Ibid., pla. 12. 13. 14. 18. 19 and 21. 

« Ibid., pla. !fr-l& 

» lYttisrew. IhMory Egyptian Mwmmut. London. 1834. p. 23». 

* E g., Pettigrew. op. eii .. p. 239. The extended mummy of a rhild b figured by Rein and 
Stabcl. op. eii. tnpra. and a photograph of what appear* to be the wine mummy, now in the 
Museum for Volkerkundr, Berlin, b given b> Plow. ibt* Kind, 3rd ed.. U’lpsic. 1911. p. 502. 
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detaihxl ^aunt of these interesting (ipmmenB, bat in the meantime nothing more 
than this passing reference is permissible. 1 

In his mteroating account of explorations made at Aric& ami Taenia, Dr. Max 
UhJe describes some niummicfc which he discovered, and which he dates to the fiwt 
centuries of the Christian era, long before the beginning of the Inca civilization. 2 
These mummies were buried in the fully exteiidud doral position. The viscera and 
the brain l»ul been removed, and their sites filled wit.li packing material. The 
removal of the internal organs was cdfectod through an incision on the right side 
of the body, which was then Hewn np. Within the body wooden stiekn had been 
introduced. In one cane he describes,sticks had been pns-ed from the left side of th-“ 
head to the thigh, from the shoulder to the lenety through the jaws into the interior 
of the Lead, and along the spine. Another stick was passed ihitrtigh the palm of the 
band along the length of the arm, which was packed with wool. Tlic-e nnunnue* 
were painted red and generally provided with a mask of fxirjo, hr which the features 
were indicated. The limbs were usually separately wrapped and the arms extended 
at the sides of the body. Many of the mummies were sewn in skins, and some bud 
artificial wigs. The analogies betwteu these procedure* ami rh'*t‘ used in Egypt 
during the Twenty-tirst Dynasty and in Torres Straits arc too obvious and striking 
In need comment. Dr. Uhk add- rhut rhe interior of the ludy-Covify allows evidence 
of artifimal desiccation by lire heat. 

Although the fitting posture is general, considerable variation is to be found in 
the disposal of the onus and bands; In the mummies described above the respectivc 
positions ate noted, and Pettigrew describee a mummy which was " iu a fitting 
poet® re. t]ic knees bent up close to the sides, the hands crossed over the breasts ■' 
Oh sami rmditirijgurijafindtlier Pentriu mummy which bea the palma of tin handH 
placed upon the cheeks,* w hilst in the case of the mummies found by Dr. rirant 
McCurdy . " the wrists were brought together on ihetippcr part of the chtst T ihe hand* 
r-xtending to the chin ’ r * (PI. X, Fig. and PI. XI, Fig. 1), In the Hrittth Museum 
hpecimen the 3Lands meet inu grasping attitude above Lhe feet (PL X. Fig. 1), audiu the 
Cambridge specimen the handH, with their palmar surfaces inwards, arc placed on the 
shoulders' 1 (PI. XL Fig, d). Further variations will be noted in the other specimens 

1 I nmy, however, nnt« are intanvUftg dc-ti.il *y\ Lbt-ir teebudque. Thr Liiir wa* c-ul -nT, 
•onl niiLfGK|ue<iily ■tuck to the wNilp with wine guntdiko atihiwiifp after the rimkpLriutn of 
embalming. lliifl method td tiutinu th* hmjf k mmurtinoM found in Kjyjitijm numtmira, in thr 
Canary Idandu, and in Sirniaa. For the Utter, wt tj, Turaer, Umtiun. 1B84, 

p. 

; '' La ^fqiiedogiii di’ Aric a y Talim,' ' in t he Bohtin (ft In Rociedad Equuloriami dt Emtndios 
tliitorietn J rn^nca nor, voi. jiJ. Ill) 0. pp. 1 —48. wad pk i-xsoL 

* Fettiginw. op. riir-r p, £38, 

pi. vi, ft?:, li. Another mummy m thes politico Li lljrured hv tlivr.ni anil T« limli, 
ajs. dl.. p|, ii, 

* U. rimm McCurdy, .funifr. Jcntni. Fk*f*. Antlrop., voh vt, Xu. 3, 1023, pp. £IU ami ££0. 

‘ Ali''tin r in tiijft altitude in trivrttj aud Tv’liudi, f>/J. fit., pi. iii, *’j. iV-iW., pi. iv. 
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represented in the platts, and in PI. XII , Pig- 2. wherethe forearms am placed parallel 
across tlit abdomen. 

With regard to the treatment of the hair, considerable variation is again to 
be observed. In -ome eases the head was tbnvotl, in otiunB the hair wua left 
flowing, sintl in others again it was carefully braided and arranged (PL XII1 , Figs, '2, li, 

Arif] the mummy described by WiLmn, j)mEf ^irpna). HutrhfliMii states that “f the 
mil m mi pm discovered, h v him, '" some of the female taken out bail their hair plaited 6i 
perfectly as if it had been done only tin- night before." 1 

\y* have insufficient data upon which to base auf definite abaervntiona ■-oncoming 
the wrapping of the b «ly. For the iinimmka from the necropolis of Ancon, however, 
we haw very full derails, and for these the reader is referred to the splendid series 
of ci Am red plate* and their descriptive letterpress in the monograph of Reisa and 
St libel. Most of the mummies in nmsruui^ as Already noted, bad Ih’Ch stripped ot 
their coverings before arrival, but nil that I have personally e x am i n ed are marked 
with the impressions of cfotft, We have already netted Hie details described by 
Wilson, the wrappings of the Edinburgh mummy, and the nord-covetod specimens 
[min Tifihuiuiaco (PL XI, Fig. 3p Dr. Mcduidy'a mummies (from the Cnaco district) # 
were enveloped in coverings which “ Consist for the most part "t coil# of giasa-ropK ; 
these coils are sewn together hy a gTaw*rojM of a nmch smaller aizo . . ■ At 
the base of the coil is the seat- ring.”* These seat-rings are composed vl twisted 
withies bound with cord. The two specimens from Tialmanaco have seat-rings 
sewn on to the body-covering. The bodies of pW*rt» nf wealth or rank were 
more elaborately dressed,* One specimen is clothed in a mantle of feathered mosaic, 
with a neck-band, shawls, hair-net, and head-wrap; the Lai r is braided with tassels of 
parrot-feathers. 1 The bead of a Peru cion mummy i n the WeflctMUu Museum ii dressed 
with irimilw elaboration (PL Xni, Fig. 2). Pettigrew, Hanking of mummies found 
near Aries, stated that in each W* the body was “ enveloped in a woollen cloth, 
which in its man iifac lure re^embks an extremely coarec crape, over which i he p me ho 
was put, wrapped round the whole and tightly secured, and covered by a neat net- ' 

work of well nmde cordage, with large mosbefl. The bead was enveloped in tire confc 
empe-iika cloth, with a closely woven cap. or surmounted by a wreath of feathers/ 1 
Rci,*a and Stiibcl give coloured picture of a serim of mummies riinilarlv decked and 
netted. The mummy examined by Professor Elliot Smith was dressed in woollen 
garment#, and wus wearing a woollen peaked cap the apex of which wan fomfehed 
*Hb a bunch of feathers.* Dr. Chaika W. Mead, of the American Museum of Natural 

i T. ,L Eatdiinwii, Juum, Astfrojf. /«**-. voJ. iv. l&Tx p. 1!. 

: McCurdy, op, at* j*. *20. and pi. vt. Hdae «ad SiQbel figure .i mummy from An on 4ml- 
Hrlv woond in gnM-Mpe (pi. Ifl). CJ. Rivero nnrl T*<kuili. op, cit„ p, *nd - 

1 .Crr espedully the coloured pirtortn in Rs» p *“d Sttilwl, op. fit., pJa, 11 tt «fl. 

* Em-y* tint ..l Ith «b- art M America." jiL .■>, % 

1 Pelticmw, op. til., p, £>#. 

*■ Elliot rimiih. Tkf Miqmtitm* <-/ Eurijr CvUart. p. 112- 
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History, Km Yurie, in his into noting handbook on frcfici vibration, 1 figures n mummy 

which is elaborately dressed, corded, and furnished with a false bend, on which the 

features; an? represented by means of attachments sewn on to the cloth, H‘* has 

very kindly sent me a print of this photograph with permission to reproduce it 

(PL XII r Fig. I), The mummy ux question wan found nt $ontu Rosa. near Ancon. The 

method offurabhing the mummy with a fake head (the real head was enclosed beneath 

the wrappings) ieema to be peculiar tn the Ancon district, os I cannot find any us l ohm 

of the njjstom elsewhere. Most of the mummies figured by Ifrisa and St libel have 

artificial heads, and. an a I read v noted. the face is red. Tie artificial otcs utlis s-d to 

* ■ 

theft' heads tire elliptical plated of white stone m did] upon which the iris is? repre- 
wintCil in black. These eyes are exactly like those used by the Egyptians in Hie 
Twcatydirst Dynasty und by the Torre* Straits islanders. 2 The jHirpoeo of this 

fake head and face is evidently derived from the attempt to perpetuate the personal 
identity of the dead man by fashioning what was intended to be his jortrau on the 
outermost wrappings of the mummy. The very same motive impelled the Egyptian 
etnbabners of the Pyramid Age to paint the feature of the corpse upon the head- 
bandages, tuid to make artificial '"hiibsrititk-heads 4t to take the place of the real beat! 
which was concealed beneath the wrappings. This custom, as wo have til ready noted, 
deveh*|jed into the 11 Be of; portrait-niaeks t nothropnid coffins, and pottrti t-panels, T he 
of the two mummies in PLXI, 1 ig, "5. are exposed for precisely the smtjr 
i.c, to establish their personal identity. The careful arrangement of the hmr, the 
painting nf the face, the clothing of the body in, its garments and insignia, 1 and 
other details of the i^ hnhpie. *huw dearly that the Peruvian embaWm h&d the 
objects in view as the Egyptians bad—the perpetuation of the identity of the 
person and rank of the dead. The mini of mu ti unification both in Egypt and elsewhere 
was twofold: first to preserve the body from decay, and secondly to secure the 
|>erKiiial survival of the individual. 

The above paper is intended to lx? no more them provisional. In attempting 
to interpret such scanty data Os we have, l would call nttentiim to the need of u fuller 
study, not only of the existing material, but to a closer attention to detail in recording 
field-work. In the tmnmnjus reports which I haw consulted in tin■ preparation of 
thL> paper, 4 1 have been disappointed again and upon by finding that the descriptions 

1 ^teilMaliaiw «/ /«m Letmi. IsTiw York. ItCM. 

* Cn&e* have Iwn fronted in which the inumniy itisclt (tad Im-oo provided with orltfirinl 
r jttu [St* Ztl&trhr, fur Kth/ui< y. p xjtfv, p. fi04 ; xxv. p. 26T,.J 

* It it nwwt imwwLiiw to aota that iho wealthier barilla in pem ntw pnividod with -old 
htvast'plAtcs. (Set Jnum. Antfimf,. h <t., vol. xvtii. UkSE). pi 274.| The gold peoloml WJlA 
an esaefLiLai part of the vsprippm* nt the Ulttimny of a royal ur wealthy penonigc in azutbnt 
I-.cypf:. til illutitmtion nf thU fact, it ia only Dcwwuj Ip refer to the magnificent gnhi pcotordH 
found upon tho mammy ( .f TuUnHtamra. (5rn Howard ('niter. JW. of Tvtnniihatrirt* to! ii 

1 jirnioii, 3i®7, ylM. 27, gr, an, TD sod 80.) 

* M*m more ihftii *rr indicated in the footnote*, t h»n> qaotieti only tbw* ihut throw 
lii;ht flpju tho Iwlini^uc of mummification. 


JaujTtiU pf tht lloyul Jtmlkrifjjjttyicit fitifilklt* F'ol. LYlH, ll 1 -^ Ffai* \ III. 
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no. 3 


no. 4. 


no. |,—J 41 MMY or a rniu>, ctneco obtiuct, rnr. (After HeOitdy, op. ril.) 

no 2 . — mrvux mcmmv. (’«:riliri<ljje I'nivmitj Anntomirul MuK-um. (From a photograph kindly 
•applied by Hr. W. L. H. Duckworth.) 
no. 3.— mummies or a child am» an adult r«*>M tiahuaxaco, Bolivia. 
no. 4 .—mummy from Maracaibo. “ a." VVdJecme Mt»*cum. London. 
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nos. 3 axp 4. — mcmmie* most marai aibo. “b.** 

All in the Wellcome Historic*! Medical Museum. London. {Copyright.) 
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of mummies are usmillv jso «mmm*r y and superficial ais to afford no information 
whatever, Jflelictdous observation and recording of ill*' minutest detail is not onlv 
tlie life-blood of scientific research, but is the means whereby an interesting and di-aim j 
tive c ustom nitcb as mumimikuitiort and it" dgniiicance is raised from the domain of 
tin? merely curious and elevated to its proper sphere ot anthropological end ■ rhim- 
gmphical data »f the highest mif-irtanee, 1 

In conclusion, 1 should like to say that 1 shall he most grateful to the conferva torn 
of any museums which contain Aiwtriihiui orAmerican mummies for,indeed, mummie-i 



nu. j ,^t#u BuLtvus *tntt3r* futon a raoroor.A™ is ru* m <Eim or tub wnu, 

00ttEQK 11F SinMtMSS, BK OF Silt aKTfttTR KfcNTU}. 

fruiu any locality) il they would send me particulars, anil, if possible, photograph* of 
their speeimeBfl, in Older that the ptwent study—which, owing to my limited oppor¬ 
tunities for rewjnrch, has been fminded mainly on the observation id a limited aarie* 
0 f materiat may to- amplified and expanded, so as to increase our store of know¬ 
ledge whilst it is still possible tn obtain &ttch information. 

PosmaiFT. 

Since the above pttpar was set in typo fui tht-r mutt rial boa become available 
lo me that confirms and considerably vStendi the conclusions already arrived at. 
To Mr. George Hey.- 1 am Indebted for a splendid series of 23 photographs of 

i Wt trim the twjlmlipii of mnimnUkatam. P* fmi«n immrni.w luiva nfttitifcL intern-linn 
cvideDC * of fjtK.-r eiwtoms, wrp&ittto*, dreanriiiin. «d tattooing. 

Tcit the Iirtoamed. wr the pt4onre*i crumple* l4 Hi ^ ntl d StflbrL rj *- pt 
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specimen*, Iroiu vurioit* localitiea in North, L'entral and Sonrh America, in the 
Museum of the American Indian, New York, 1 hope at * bier date to imik. full 
u^e of this valuable material, but in the meantime I cun add to the Ikt of locafiiie* 
mentioned above (p. ] 21), Mexico, Montane, niul Nevada. 

I have also trammed two i m t mm je* from Colombia, photographs and 
description** of which have Wn published in M<m r voL xxviil, l!£g r No. 53, 
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Foreword. 

77*" ™ femJ * wven? «** in «» tragic death of Mr Bernard Deacon 

i;trt hom thf Hmr ***• Ahet “ ion s >**“ »f 

f'2 1 .' f “*•?• 3 tm - ™ »J*“* ^Sonth Want Bay, Malabo and it h 
“ * °. f‘‘ ° K puNitation of lb note* that Dr. Had*® l.a, asked 

M .7 f '' S " f “ *" W ■“* 1 l“« to the district in llav 1015 

- > own base tor mten*™ work m> at Alehin, a Hull island off the non 1,-east 
COM*, and ,t waa 10 the tout* ol a gcncml survey D f M.d.-kuU that l was aide to 
p«t .n a weefa work at South We* Bay. Owing „ the chances o , cZZZ 
.cn on I ,* not able to remain longer ot that time, hut ] mu so struck with 
teimportwmc of the material that I determined to return at the carlicrt „o„il,|, 
moment, Thia I waa unfortmuttely never able to do, and a hen ID Deacon nr0 

c gz****** 1 ^ ^ 

whoZe.r k r*™ ”“° ,,8h ° f T «»«»vc Miasma teacher 

eonscionaof toZZonZ 7 “““V’' '"*"*”*•»>* ^ 0 % 

the two old me, t T C ” f n *‘" r0 ^ 0 “ the accounts o'f 

old men who ac.ot UB udommuta. Timer, however, live! a g0ffl l two 
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Hours 4 journey from the trader who kindly gave me hospitality. Owing Lo thifi t 
aiul to the fact that uiy chief mforouint old and enrih tired, none of my 
ijeven days represented more than live hours actual work* 

The results of the extremely short time at my disposal, and of my sudden 
depart hit, are vrr? evident hi my notes, and I ^Ijould hesitate to publkii them but 
for Dr. Had clan's earnest request . 

1 should like, in cw <±)ther of them should see this account, to offer my wnrnjcat 
thanks to 31 r* Fnd Futon for taking me to South West Bay, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. MoAft* for their hospitality to me w Sislo I was there, 



no. l.—samtTH-uAr or huem u. 

Introduction. 

Malekula is an island roughly 80 mile* long, and lies in the centre of the 
Northern New Hebrides. 

Our only exact knowledge is of the coastal people#. 1 These show great 
diversity of culture, but possess certain outstanding feature* in common. Among 
them are patrilineal descent ; government by means of public* opinion centred in 
the old men of t-hr village ; the wearing by tin* men of a plaited penia-wrapper, 
iHid by women of a nnit wrapped tightly round the thigh; incision ; slit gongs ; 

i Ui tli- Ln known of the Interior. >■!£>-*: pi ikut feln* in » tt-pund owe of short iUtun? In the 
a on lit, add that ttm inhabitant* of the northern pLiteau ire **M to |K«?se*3 ih^fuin«hip ami to 
prortisr dwmaefaiPii. 
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club-house organization; and the public degree-taking institution known by the 
name of Menggi. Mangki, or Maki. 1 

The special features distinguishing the culture of South West Bay from that of 
Northern Malekula are :— 

(i) Head and nose deformation ; 

(U) Modelling the skulls of the dead of high degree with clay, in order to resemble 
the features of the deceased as closely as possible, mounting them on 
artificial bodies, and preserving these effigies in the club-house ; 

(iii) The use, for purposes of magic, of articles of pottery, of the manufacture 

of which the natives have long been ignorant, and which they attribute to 

(iv) A race of white-skinned people called Ambat, whom they regard as their 

ancestors. 

Information regarding these aspects of culture has been kept till the end of this 
paper, the main theme of which is an account of the degree-taking ceremonies which 
in South West Bay arc known by the name of Menggi. 

General Survey of the Degree-taking Inablution in Malekula.— Them is abundant 
evidence all round the coast of the immigrant nature of this element of culture, and 
it is still in process of diffusion. Evidence of this will be seen in the following 
account; but still more striking is the detailed history of its introduction into 
the Small Islands on the north-east coast, which I hope shortly to publish. 

The institution consists in a scries of grades t hrough which a munriws in rank, 
and membership comprises the entire male population. The nonce must in e\en 
case be introduced into his new rank by one who has already taken it, to whom he 
makes appropriate payment. The central point of each ceremony is the erection 
of a wooden image, monolith, dolmen, or stone platform, or certain of these 
combined, at which a pig, the pr^wrty of the introducer, is sacrificed by the 
novice, whereupon the latter adopts a new name and a new fire, and is given the 
insignia of his new rank. 

This description will immediately suggest comparison with the rank* of the 
Suque in the Banks Islands. The outstanding difference between the two 
institutions is that where the Suque is performed in the strict secrecy of the club¬ 
house, the Menggi, although intimately connected with the club-house organization, 
is essentially public. In fact, the stones and images connected with the Menggi, 
together with the Blit-gongs, are the most striking objects that meet the eye in 
entering any Malekulun village. 

Although the fundamental character of the institution is essentially the same 
all round the coast, it admits of infinite variation, not only in detail, but in the 
general lay-out of the cezemonies. 

» Mrwyji in South Weal Bay; Mangki on the east coast of Malekula And in Atnhrim; 
Muki In the Small Inlands on the north-cast coast, 
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in the whole region under di-wupKiotn that is to say. the coastal disfcriete of 
Malekula and Ambrim , 1 the oentr.it degree is thflt which confers the title of “ Mai M 
fm South M*est Bay, “ Mbftlifls a> ). This word i* connected with the wotds btif ar 
jMif, meaning lE to kili/' imd used exclusively, so far u> my knowledge goes, for the 
ceremonial killing of a pig. quite auothtf Wurd being used fur killing in the lay 
sense* This word might thtte with correctness he translated " sacrifice," and 
** Mai ’* xnesna literally " priest 

The first point of dl&nmcu En the rites of the carious localities lien itt the great 
variety in the number of the degrees leading tip to AlnL At Umtn. in the oentn: of 
th-> cost coast of MiMftfla, there are about five, and the degree of Mai is reach',*! 
only by few, find at great, personal expense. Northwards and southwards from 
thru point them is a remarkable divergence in the development of the institution m 
diametriorfty opposite directions, in the north towards reduction, and in the south 
towards a very great increase in the number of the degrees, 

On the one hand, u Mai from C&ub is apt to experience a severe shock when, 
on visiting the Small islands further up the coast, he finds that every piccaninny 
who is old enough to have Ukan nuy ceremony at all is the proud possessor of that 
selbsamo title, Here the number of degrees has Ireen reduced to ii single one, with 
the supernumerary degree, Meldek, s added above it. 

Ontbe oilier band, in the district of Sulol. in Am brim. 1 the numlK'r has increased 
to seventeen, and m South West Buy it is even greater. B> «th these divergent 
developments would seem to lie due to the same cause, mupely, the native^ pa?sbn 
for the multiplication of ceremonies. In one ense thin shows itself in the number of 
degrees. In the other it Ium taken the form of m elaborating the central degree of 
llal that others which were formerly in use have got squeezed out. 

The whole history of the change in At lun will bu published in my book oil 
that island, but it U uwessaty here to give a few indications of how it hns come 
about. 

The point of departure lies in the tendency for several men to tufa the same 
degree together, and this again hsa mats both in the economic factor and iu the 
native'* love of display. 

It must not be forgotten that even the -simplest ceremonies tip jairtni rung to 
the lower degrees entail a consKternhk expense, A valuable pig U sacrificed* the 
introducer must be paid hi* fee, thofi“ who awist in the niamifaeture of the various 
** properties M must bo reword'-d, and hospitality ami presents aevordM to the 
assembled gttnata, 

1 At SIJ/ mle, the part of Ajuhrim iWin^ Molekuta, 

! Mr. Hay tells me that pel* i* Malay for u to utrike or “ be.it/' arnl ptfo* * k to sacrifice." 

4 Formed frum thfl rOOW illd tok — ’ to reBUHA," 

* From an unpublished MS- uf Ur. llivore. which omits to state the rort [(xitioii ,,f 
ttulol. 
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With the rise tu grade tb.e-.-u.- expenses Income each tima heavier, m that it is 
Dfttjr a rich nwn, or (me who can count on the servile of a largo circle of relatives 
(whit’h comes to tie flame thing) who can tale it upon himself to set the thing on 
loot. It ir> therefore cnistomury throughout the region for one dim to take the 
learl, supplying the greater part of the pigs and produce, ami for others to join him 
with such rontributioTui H they can afford* The pool thus obtained 
immeasurably to the display and to the general festivity. Each novim must have 
a separate introducer; nrnl ^rform th® essential ports of the rite, hilling Ms pig, 
firing his payments, changing W tmnn% and taking hi* new &*, but the greater 
“ kudos ,f wjll redound to the prime mover, ami through the system of axehauge- 
presonts univeraol in Malekula he will atill bo the richer, end again fee in a position, 
after the necessary period of recuperation. to h ad the way. 

In other puts of the region this tendency l«?comea leas marked us ihe degree 
id Mul i* approached, the high honours being guarded iu a jealous prerogative. 
Hut in Alehin the petition has lw*cn completely reversed There is literally only 
one degree now in Atdim Evm- male memlwr of the village takes it at th- sanif 
rimi^: it is led up to by a series of ceremonies lasting over a minimum period of 
thirty years, daring which thousands of valuable pigs are killed and endless provender 
consumed ; all aasmne the title of Mai and those who assist for the second time take 
the supernumerary degree of Mel ilk 

The jftate of affairs in Atchin is only an extreme example of what \& happening 
in all the small Ulotids off the north west coast of Malckula. These idnnds. though 
not forming a political entity, possess a romparativt-ly homogen eouii culture, and 
may be mated os one cultural unit. T shall have occasion to refer to them during 
the iliaeimon at the end of thb account, and, adopting local pMCtk*. 1 shall refer 
to them in future to, the Small Islands, without further explanation. 

ft is clear that this extraordinary elaboration of ceremony on the Small Islands 
h»fl been accompanied by a remarkable advance in the art of pig culture. 
Throughout the region under diseufirtion th- 1 value of a pig from the sacriticial pint 
of view depend* entirely on the development of its tusks. lo facilitate their 
growth, the nppr incisors are extracted, the pig is fed on the most nourishing of 
food, magic in performed over it, and the animal i* confined to its sty for life, for 
fear that the object* of all this care should bo broken. 

In South West Bay and in Am brim, the finest piy* known appear to be those 
of which the tusks curl round so as to pierce the akin and possibly the jaw. In 
the Small Islands they are reared ao as not only to pierce the jaw bat to complete 
n circle, and in noted coses to make two, or even three, complete circuit a. I 'to in 
thf> prominence of these pigs in the ceremonial of the Small Islands U would stem 
I hut they are not unconnected with its remarkttbb development. 

Returning now to South We*t Bay. we find that the opposite course of develop¬ 
ment has taken place. Mere the tmttdmr of degrees crowds even that on Am brim. 
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It will be seen tbit in the district from which I obtained my account there are 
fourteen degrees up to and including Mbalias. while there are a possible thirteen 
further degrees known to my informants. It is the analysis of these degrees which 
forms the chief subject of tbs paper. 

.VoteIn using the phrase " elaboration of ceremony ” in regard to the Small 
Islands. I wish to make it clear that I do not in any way suggest the invention of 
new forms. I refer rather to the adaptation of old forms taken over by a people 
ignorant of their original meaning, and using them largely to gratify an ovexwhelming 
sense of display. 

The case of these islands may be peculiar, but a brief reference to what has 
happened at the other end of Mulekula may be of use as a background to the subject 
of this paper. 

It is a fact that there is not a single element of ceremonial culture to which 
the native of Atchin will lay claim as being indigenous. The whole of the elaborate 
Maki ceremonial and all the initiation rites have been brought, either direct or at 
second-hand, through intermediate villages or islands, from a spot on the mainland, 
opposite the bland of Wain. Here, close to a well-known anchorage, were formerly 
two villages, now extinct, from which, for the last few generations, culture hns 
been radiating both up aiul down the coast, and. with succeeding generations, 
the display has become steadily greater. It is one of the tragedies of field¬ 
work in Malckula that the centTc of this expanding culture is now extinct, though 
the culture is still in course of diffusion through the slow channels of ceremonial 
purchase. 

With tbs necessary background, we ran now turn to the immediate subject 
of our paper. 

South West Bay. Districts, Club-house and Dauciitg-y round .—Three districts 
abut on the coast at South West Bay, and each speaks a dbtinct dialect. That to 
the north b called Mewun, that to the south Seniang, wble the central district 
is referred to by its southern and northern neighbours respectively ns Ewut and 
Wilemp. My information deals exclusively with the southern district of Seniang. 

Here each village possesses a club-house (n a-amel), in wbch are kept the skulls 
of the dead of high rank, modelled as nearly as possible to represent the features 
of the dead man. and mounted on an artificial l>ody bearing the insigma of hb rank 
and other emblems. The secrets of the club-house are carefully guarded from 
women. 1 the door being so low os to permit of entrance only in a crouching position. 
(See PI. XIV. Fig. 1; PI. XV. Fig. 2; PI. XVII, Fig. 3.) 

* On the other hand. I was told, both here and in Lurobumbn. that ‘ boy* and widow* ” 
deep in the club-house* ; bat my time wae »o abort that I *a unable to obtain any elucidation 
of thin statement. 

vol. urns. L 
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la front of tin* club-house is a circular ilancing-grouiui (litr-an-aul), with the 
orchestra of slit-gongs in the middle. 1 

Orthography .— As the language of South West Bay differs considerably, both 
iu vocabulary and grammar, from the languages of the north-east coast with which 
I was familiar, the spelling of native wonls in this article cannot Ik* takeu as final. 
An ever-present difficulty in a new Melanesian luuguuge is the separation of particles 
from the words they qualify. In regard to the fact that so many words tiegiu with »*, 
this is, of course, the inseparable article. It may be followed by any of the five 
vowels, modified, according to definite rules, by the initial letters of the qualified 
word. Iu view of the fact that many of the qualified words themselves begin with 
a vowel, it is impossible, without an intimate knowledge of the language in question, 
to know whether the vowel following the n belongs to the noun or the article. It 
has therefore been my rule to separate, by a hyphen, the article from the noun it 
qualifies only in case* of tolerable certainty. In the majority of cases l have 
followed the usual practice of writing article and noun iu one. 

A particular orthographical difficulty presents itself in South West Bay in the 
presence of a complicated syllable composed of the sounds mbru. A median b i* 
apparently always preceded by m, and the bra is really a rolled b with simultaneous 
u-sound. The place-name Lumbumbn is a case iu point, and might equally well I** 
spelt Lumbrbr. I find such words spelt variously in my notes, and for simplicity's 
sake have reducel this syllable in the text to a simple mbu. 


II. 

The Mencgi* 

Prriimi nary Explanations. 

General. —A brief account of the general outline of this institution has already 
licen given iu tho Introduction. Though this outline will hold good wherever the 
institution is found, there is considerable variation, not only iu the details of the 
ceremony, but even in the central object at which the sacrifice takes place. 

* These an? of ihe usual MidckuUn type, with a huinau face carved anil painted above the 

top of the alit, and consist of a mother-gang mtnriUi) standing about III feet high, a 

“lightly aiualler pair colled nr-ntmfitrrn, and a yet mintlrr pair calk'd mi-rimlxnmb. with a number 
of plain portable gong* called ni-lnrtap. This central position of the gongs la in marked contract 
to their position at the side of the very much larger ilaneing-gronnds in the Small Llands(«rr mats 
on p. 1(V4). The varied and complicated rhythms beaten on these gong-orrhedns will be fully 
described in my forthcoming book on the Small Islands. 

• This word is, in practice, never used without the article M mV* It is sometimes difficult 
to separate these articles from the nouns which they qualify, but as this ia a dear case, I dial I 
omit it throughout this account. There are other ceremonies which are also called Mcnggi, 
hut it is only of those by which rise in rank is obtained that I have information. 
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With regard to the £m&[\ Islands, at At chin the central object i» n sioue plat¬ 
form with a wooden image in front of it. l>oth covered with a temporary roof, while 
ten further “ hoiuwa " each contain a monolith with a wooden image in front and 
a small dolmen behind, while further monolith* or dolmens are added u> bring the 
tortil number to & hundred. In Yuo the monolith in les* conspicuous,, and the 
t hief objects are a stone platform and a dolmen* each with its wooden image. 

In Ambrim. Also, stone pLilfunnand wooden images are prominent. 

In the Benin m.' district »f Smith We.-»t Bay, which is flu* subject of this paper, 
ln,ih stone platform (with the possible exception of the degree of Tardenunggor) 
and ihi'lmm are- absent, and we have the special feature of the *tOfte i'ireh: mid 
the planting of certain trees aa a central feature of the rite. 

In, the Iuw+t degrees wooden iuintren arc erected. A* the degrees advance, 
this is combined with the planting of tees, while in the higher degree*, which tube 
the title of Mbotiaa (corresponding to Mai in the Bmal! Island*), the place of the 
wooden image is taken by a monolith* which i* at fuvt plain, then grooved, and in 
the highest degrees of ah is curved to represent several human fares n r the whole 
human figure. Besides ih- central trees, a large number of smaller shrubs are 
planted throughout the course of the rites. 

In the higher, atul what l Have called u etonc-using 11 degrees* the cental 
object* whether tree wooden image* or monolith, is urraunded by u “tom* rirch\ 
In thi lower dittoes the plow of the atone circle is taken hy a rope supported on 
four stake*. 

A further unique feature in the Soniang district Is a hollow rone, made of a 
framework of bamboo adorned with fowh' feathers, in which Lho novices are carried 
round the gongs as the central rite in one oEtbe degree*. 1 The pole from v, hit-h thin 
object is fmspended prior to its use is in itself on image, being in effect carved from 
top to bottom with a series of representations of the human face and body* 

In order to simplify the description of the rather complicated ceremonies 
centring round these objects, it fa necessary first to make certain general explana¬ 
tion*. In the case of every degree the ground-plan of (he ceremony is the 
same'— 

(«) An image, carved pole* ormonolith in t* reeled, or n ireo or *hriih ii> 
planted, and this central object fa enclosed, in the early degrees, 
with a rope supported on four stoke*, nr in the higher degrees by a 
stone circle. 

{U Payment of live pig* in made bv tin* novice to the introducer* not 
only for the object erected, it- decorations and numerous parapher¬ 
nalia, but for u number of other objects which Ire fa now entitled to 
use, and which may lw regarded ns his iuni^ui:>. of rank. 


1 wuf 
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(c) Valuable pi”;,-?, supplied by the introducer, file killed by the novice 
in honour of the object erected- 

(d) All those present who have already taken the degree present the 
notice with the title belonging to his new rank. 

(e) The novice, in certain cases, enters into the use of a new fire. (Sic 

p. 189) 


.Yoviae amt /iiftWiftwr,--Before going any further, it is necessary to outline 
the relations between novice and introducer, anil to describe in detail the ecrc-moma] 
transactions implicit in (6) and £«)♦ 

Firstly, a ward as to the term* " novice and " i a trod inter, 1 When Elvers 
brat set out to describe the somewhat similar degree-taking ccremonitrB of tin- 
Suque, he made use of the words “ candidate ‘ and M initiate." When, however, 
he made his way southwards and came in contact with the public degree-taking 
ceremonies of the Northern New Hebrides, he was so impressed with the cammerdtd 
aspect, of the institution, which indeed b extremely marked, thul he discarded the 
terms w candidate * r and " initiate ” in favour of “ buyer if and “ seller." 

Two reasons have led me to reject Imth these &ete of terms in respect of the 
institution under question. 

In the fe*t place, there is such a marked distinction in M nickuhi between the 
public degree-taking ceremonies of the llaki or Menggi anil the secret initiation 
i, L-reinonicM connected with incision. 1 that it became necessary to provide dj.it inct 
sets of terms for the two institutions, I have therefore retained the term* 
■■ candidate " and ** initiate ” for use in connection with the incision- initiation cere- 
monies, nud am under the necessity of finding other terms for use in respect of the 
public ceremonies here represented by the McnggL 

In my field-notes I used Rrvers'a alternative terms of J * buyer r ' and -i seller," 
but as the work proceeded l became more and more improved with their inadequacy. 
The kind of pride taken in the acquisition of a new degree, and the whole feeling 
of introduction into a new status, is such that, in spite of a very real commercial 
aspect, L have been led to adopt the terms “ novice ami introducer rt ns a more 
accurate method of description Sly interpreter in South West Bay, himself a 
native Mission teacher, actually rtforted to the introducer as the “ teachcj." which 
is art. interesting indication of hi* attitude, not only to the question under discussion, 
but to hi* own calling. 

In nil the transactions outlined above under (h) and (c), there ore four prim: i pa I 
actors. Font we have the novice anil introducer. The hitter is responsible for 
making the image, monolith, stone circle, and all the smaller ** properties M con¬ 
nected with the degree, and for instructing the novice in all that appertains to ir. 


11 Then- am of very great number and variety in the Small Murids, .mil hear in Mmie roiprif* 
a *trouK rexmhliiDW to the Tamale Liwpu td the Ernikn Jsintidi, 
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For all these things he is paid, 1 by the novice in pigs, in the manner about to be 
described. He himself must proride the pig whieh is to be killed “ for the Menggi. 
This sacrificial pig may not be eaten by either novice or introducer, but only by 
others who have taken the degree in question, and who are specially invited. 4N hen. 
therefore, u man has been approached by a novice on the subject of introducing 
him to a degree, and has given his consent (which he cannot refuse), his first care is 
to search about among his peers for one who will ent this pig which is to be killed 
“ for the Menggi.*’ This man plays an important part in the ensuing ceremony, 
anil I propose to call him the “ Companion.” He in turn invites three or four of 
his peers to come with him and help him eat the pig. These men I propose to call 
“ Mates,” and it is one of these who plays the fourth role in the drama. 

It will be seen in the account that there are many subsidiary ceremonies leading 
up to the culminating act of each degree. In every ease, however, thin central act 
is as follows : — 

“ Circling ” for Pigs . — Visitors from the surrounding villages who come to 
look on, or, in the case of the higher degrees, to join in the dance called teur, 
bring yams anil coco-nuts. On ordinary occasions, when there is no trur , these 
are all put in a heap on the arrival of the visitors. After the erection of the images, 
etc., these are distributed, a bunch of yarns being placed on the ground for each 
visitor, with two coco-nuts joined together by a portion of loose fibre, which is tied 
over the yams. This distribution is called " rrmbvmlncir." 

Then follows the ceremony of paring the introducer for the various objects 
connected with the degree. For each object a pig is presented in the following 
manner: The novice, holding the pig. approaches the introducer, who hands the 
object to he bought to the Companion, who in turn hamls it on to one of his Mates. 
The gongs are beateu. And the novice dances round them, carrying the pig on his 
shoulder. The Mate dances round the opposite way, and they converge again in 
front of the introducer, to whom the novice presents the pig by laying it at his feet. 
The Mate then seizes the novice and takes off him the corresponding ornament 
acquired during the preceding degree, replacing it by the new one. 

In the case of the purchase of a new tileicar (a pig's tusk worn as a bracelet 
on the wrist or above the elbow), bought during one of the degrees in which the 
central object is enclosed with a stone circle, there is a special procedure. The 
front stone of the circle is styled a phallus. The Mate, to whom a small round 
pebble is given with the new bracelet, drags the novice to this phallic stone, and 
placing his wrist or elbow on the top of it, cracks with the pebble the bracelet 
belonging to his last degree, and replaces it with the new one. He then lavs the 
pebble on the top of the phallic atom-, where it remains, and is called the ” stone's 
child.” 

* I use the wonl ** pay ” without prejudice to the ceremonial nature of the transaction. 
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Next follow* the ceremony called rarar-ai-o'oi, for killing the pig “ for tho 
Menggi.’* The novice now again approaches the intrtxluccr, holding in one hand 
a spear (uawai), or in certain cases, a wooden pig-killer (na-ai-nioteniot). 1 and in the 
other the rope to which is nttached the pig to be killed. These he gives to the 
introducer, who retains the pig und hands on the spear to the Companion, saying 
“ ] give you this pig. to eat it.” The Companion hands the spear on to one of his 
Mates, and they all dance round the gongs (which are beaten in the rhythm called 
M rimlilndiln-nui!i,”)i t and return to the introducer, who hands the pig rope 3 to the 
Companion. Then the Mate who is holding the spear touches the pig with the 
point of it. thereby “ killing ” the pig ceremonially, and Companion and Mates call 
out to the novice, “ We give you our name, Tar-lenunggor ” (or whatever the name 
happens to be). Then they depart, taking the pig with them, to Ik* killed anil 
eaten on arriving home. 

This dancing round a central point is an integral and important item of 
the pig-culture of Mulekula. I propose, therefore, for the sake of unity, to adopt 
the words “ circling ” and “ to circle ” as technical terms for this procedure.* 

Additional ceremonies ore introduc'd as the degrees advance, but in all cases 
the ground-plan, as outlined above, remains the same. 

Jhtal Kite. —A remarkable feature is that in the case of the higher degrees, 
from No-ulas upwards (with certain exceptions), the whole rite becomes doubled. 
An image or tree is erected, the whole of the ceremonies described are gone through, 
and it would seem as if the rite were complete ; then a new image or other object 
is erected and the entire cycle of ceremonies is repeated. In this second perform¬ 
ance the payment and killing of pigs does not take place immediately after the 
erection of the image. This is erected in the evening of one day and on the following 
morning visitors from the surrounding villages join in a dance called “ teur.” which 
is danced (presumably in relays) from sunrise on the morning in question till sunrise 
the next day. At the end of the dance, special pigs an* killed for the consumption 

1 Large pigs arc killed with a spear. small pig* with a wooden pig-killer or shouldered 
hammer, frequently decorated with carving of the human face (PI. XIX. Fig. 2). There is a 
single instance of a pig being killed with a stone. 

* Other rhythms are sometimes beaten during ramrareV, hut I am uncertain a* to the 
mrailing of them. 

* In contrast to other parts of Melanesia, the pig is led by means of a rope attached to the 
hind leg. and not slung on a pole. In the Small Islands, a ml probably here also, this rope it 
invested with notuidenihir ceremonial importance, owing to its being tethered to the stone or 
other object at which the pig is sacrificed. 

* In order to remind the reader of the existence of this ** circling." ami to give some colour 
to a very technical narrative. I have introduced the phrase in the account of the degree* up 
to Amlal whenever a sacrificial pig is kilted. After that, to avoid wearisome repetition, it has 
been omitted. Hut it muat he clearly understood that whenever ceremonial payment is made 
for any object connected with the degree, ami whenever n sacrificial pig la ceremonially killed, 
the appropriate ' circling " invarialkly takes place. 
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of the dancers, and this is followed by the payment of pigs for the various objects 
Irintgbt, anti the killing of the -nerifiein] pig with the same ceremony as baa been 
described above, 

Thf Degrees: Bw&iptiW Sanies and Title *,'—Bearing in mind the common 
plan feffM above, we are now in a position to examine the individual degrees. 

Earh degree can lit* referral to by one of two name*. < H the^\ one is ' de¬ 
scriptive/' being frequently thf’ name of some obp^t, prominent in thfi ceremony, 
i wifi * f tUI ThL> fhe “ itaficriptive name." The other is ihv “title confeoed on 
the performer. In a few i-nses the two names are id--litir.it. 

The following are the names of thr- degree s and their titles, as in present <i*e in 
Seiiiung. Bv the aide of each 1 have put a rough tranelution, evidence for which 
will bo found at the beginning of the account of ends degree 1 :— 


Desert pi re Sums. 
Na-amb-tkw (Holy Fire),. 

Rinben (Garter) 

Xu ambuloh (Holy Fir.-) 

Na' ffvunti it [ 1 )anoe Aga in) 

Xo-ubri (Faint (tree)) 

Mb&turu (Two Heads) 
Tanemwehv (Archery Ground) ., 
Xeliwis (Garter) * ♦ 

Ne-wet (Stone) .. 

Mbnlinba] (forrificiul Bole) 
Xi-nrew (Feather Cone) 

Nrmwdl (Cycna) . * 

Nc’Wclwel (Dance) 

Na-amabwon (Holy Club-hou^ ) 


Title . 

Amb-kon (Holy Fire), 

M welt waul (Voting Archer). 

Bamngbie < Uu!y Imcge). 

Amlal (Dance Again), 

Xo-nlas (Paint {tref)V 
Mbaturu (Two Heads). 

Tardenutiggor | t.rminggor Hawk-DanOt), 
Motelnn (ip 
Wetmluni (Stone), 

MUdinbal (Sacrificial Pole), 

Mew laiiguwul ((- r"at Kenth^-r Com■j. 

Ni-in well (Cycas), 

Mnlmvun ((). 

Mhaljua I Suerifleer (Priest)). 


With these we reachtku highest availahh; title of Mbfcti&s. but they are followed 
hv others giving yet further opportunity for rise in rank. I give below a list of 
those of winch 1 have mention. Mtwt of these higher degree* eonimue to take tint 
titleol Mbaliam while some revert to that of Miiluwim. Mid two Uk- foreign tithes :— 


Dcscriptiw Same, 

Multiwun Bumhitnm (Old Hu Muluwtui) 

Xa-iinie! ndnrlamp (Club-house.f) 

X dam hap (?) 

Mbot ni parsnip (Long Pole) 

XVinbriitim Xe*wtf (FootRttme i, r sr. in- * 
Foot)) .. 


Title. 

Mulnwuu Smnbnra.li. 
M babas. 

Muluwun. 

MImIius. 

MbaLiaa, 


' l ilo oat vaiu h in PTcay case for the sewnej tlif*e ummlatiofii, bit they wiJI *crvr 14 

jnvc rbr rrrulrr iin iilttt <d ibt'ir gtntral UHW. 
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Descriptive Xante. Title. 

No-usun Amel (Phallic Stone Club-house) Mbnlias. 

Nflundu lamp (?). Mbalin.v 

Xewet mbal (Sacrificial Stone) .. .. Nanrnl. 

Name! nambar (Blind Club-house) .. Mhalias. 

Namu (?) . Mbnlm.s. 

No-mnra (Phallic Stone) .. .. .. Mhalias. 

Muluwun langawul (Great Muluwun) .. Muluwun. 

Neru wenoungg (?) . Neru. 


A man receives a name at birth, 1 which he Weeps all his life, but he is usually 
addressed by means of his title. 

In referring to the different degrees, the native will use indiscriminately either 
descriptive name or title, though inclining towards the latter, except in cases, such 
as Ni-mew, where the descriptive name is the shorter of the two and means the 
same thing. 

As the title is, from the comparative point of view, the more important of the 
two, I shall use this throughout, except in the case of the post-Mbalias degrees 
between which, sharing the same titles, it is necessary to distinguish by using the 
descriptive name. 

The first two degrees. Amb-kon and Mweliwsal. must be bought from the 
mother’s brother or the mother's father, and there are indications of this ba ring 
l»een formerly the case with Barangbie. The other degrees may be bought from 
anyone who has taken them. 

The order in which the degrees are taken will lie fully discussed on p. 191 
d seq. It is sufficient at present to put the matter as it was at first presented to me, 
viz.:— 

Amb-kon must be taken find. 

Then there is a certain choice of order up to Mew-lungawul. 

Ni-mweil, Muluwun and Mbalios (Na-amel won) must be taken in correct ord**r. 

After this the order is again subject to a certain amount of change. 

Any man who has attained the title of Muluwun is considered to be of high 
degree. Mbalios is a distinction gained by comparatively few, while the higher 
degrees taking these titles become increasingly rare. 3 

1 St* p. 219. 

* My informant, Tirlus. an old man. hod not progressed above Na-amel ndiirlump, and the 
highest decree taken at the village of Bwincmbar within living memory U Na-amel Nnmhar. 
which was acquired by one named Also Mba-ai. whose skull ami artificial body are to be seen 
in the club-house. Tivlus has only once seen Namu, at another village, and has only heard of 
Muluwun langawul. Newet mhul and Neru, and thinks there may be others of which he has 
never heard. A great man of tin? Sc many village of Lnr'a wanted to acquire the degree of 
Muluwun langawul from a man who had performed it far away in the bush, but hr died before 
be had acquired a sufficient nuinl--r of pigs. 
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Hero, as elsewhere in Mulckula, it is not nmasiftl. in the ease of tine lower degnvs. 
that whE-n a man lias announced his intention of taking a degree, others from among 
his friends may seize the opportunity of taking it at the same time, without * he 
hotfi' i of setting the whole thing on fool for themselves. In this way. os inflttv 
as ten or more may take the same degree together. 

Euth novice roust find an introducer and go through the whole gamut of 
CfircEQOUifKj and should erect his own image. Even, this, however, has Ij-'.'h relaxed 
«r,f recent yearn, and several men have been known to share the same image. 

Dfpiiiim of Central Objects occurring throughout thr -Degree*. — Before proceed- 
ing with the detailed account, it is necessary to define a few of the terms used :— 

There are two main varieties of wooden imago {trine#). One is niude of 
hard wood, of el kind specified in each degree, this fact being of considerable c« remount I 
importance, Thrte wooden images may be anything from 2 feet in the case of 
the early degrees, to 5 feet G inches high, aud from G inches to t foot 9 inches in 
breadth, bearing in relief on one side the representation of the male human form* 
Although possessing testicles, they have no penis, bnt this deficiency is made up in a 
iiiELiiner shortly to be mentioned. Sometimes an additional face is carvel at the 
bs$e of the imagy. The other kind o! image is made out of the inverted i*le of a 
tree-fern similarly carved, frequently on both sides, and sometimes reaching a 
height of au much as 12 feet. 

The images arc printed with red and black pigments, and m some cases, at 
any rate, the eyes are painted white- 

Xhe monolith is a roughly hewn block of oval section with ri flat top, from 
3 feet to 3 feet fi inches high. In the (stifle of the higher post-MbaKaji degrees, where 
the atone is caned with the human form or faces, the working is much smoother. 

An exception to this description i* the dimmuiLvc tapering monolith with 
incised face, connected with the degree of W et-odum. 

Tt has been said that every imago, tree, or monolith erected as the central 
feature of a degree is enclosed by a tope supported -m four hi akes or a stone circled 

The rope T which is used in the earlier degrees, may 1* of two kind*. The rope 
itself is always made of oOCO-mit skrafr, and the difference lies in the frier that the 
one called iVunfcrti-oir is interlaced with haves of the kind called tta-airm, while 
that which goes by the name of Numbul is intertwined in the some way with coco¬ 
nut. leaves (rn-nimwlfwfldf'}. 

The stone circle (nonfflob) ifl math up of *roall &tuiiv> uwttnUv not more than 
a foot high, but in the case of a circle surrounding an image or monolith curved 
with the human form the Iront stow is invariably larger than the rest, and represent* 

1 In the cjuw of »cvcral lmag« U-iiw erected *t the tira* for tlir sattn degree, they 
jrtnit nil be eiwtoncd witliin tlir tamr- tope or stoao ctwle. 
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a phallus (no-ttsuu), thus supplying the deficiency in the image referred to above. 1 
Every one of these phallic stones has a small round pebble resting on top of it. 
railed the “ stone's child ' (newu/un tte-wtf). This is the stone which was used for 
breaking the old pig’s-tusk bracelet on the novice’s wrist (see p. 149). but what 
other significance it has I was unable to learn. 

Payment for Insignia .—It has already been said that in addition to the pay¬ 
ments made by the novice for the image and everything appertaining to it, down 
to the point with which it is adorned, and even in the higher degrees for the act of 
brushing it down when it is finished, further payment is also neeessarv for the 
novice’s personal adornments or insignia of rank. 

These become increasingly numerous a* he rises in degree. Moreover, when 
the right to the use of any particular form of personal decoration is conferred on a 
novice during the course of a degree, this right is by no means conferred for life. 
On the contrary, as was seen above in the cose of the pig’s-tusk bracelet, this right 
must be liought afresh at the taking of every subsequent degree; so that by the 
time the higher degrees ore reached the number of pigs to lie paid over to the 
introducer liecomes enormous, and it is this commercial aspect of the institution 
that so struck Rivers, and indeed everyone with any knowledge of the life of the 
natives. 

Owing to the cumulative nature of these payments, the lists given in the 
following account are necessarily very imperfect, some objects lieing mentioned by 
my informants anil others forgotten. After some hesitation I have decided to 
record these lists exactly as i took them down in the field, with full knowledge of 
their incompleteness. I made, however, a particular effort to obtain information 
of any netr item in each degree, and in the following account such new items will 
lie found printed in darker type.* 

Lf any excuse is needed for burdening the narrative with so much detail, it 
must be remembered that, if indeed the institution is of immigrant origin, all those 
objects will be of the highest importance in tracing its nffinity with other cultures. 

With regard to the various trees and shrubs thut are planted and to the 
importance of certain woods used for the images, it is at least probable that the 
most prominent of these, like the coco-nut, were introduced, and derived their 
ceremonial importance from this fact—if, indeed, such importance were not already 
attached to them by the immigrants. 

It is, therefore, u misfortune that, owing to the chance nature of my visit, 1 
had no collecting-jars with me. and so am unable, except in a few instances, to 

* Stour circle* surrounding a tree liner no phnlliv stone. Tin- final atone in thi- cam: is 
called no-on nr-tcri, or ** face-stone.” 

I wish to emphasize the fact, however, that, owinu to thr mcuniplctrneMof the a< count, 
it cannot be assumed that any jiartirular object has not appeared in a previous rWrre aud 
•amply been omitted by my informant. 
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give their European names. [ have, [ioutvi't, recorded nil available information 
„Umr them, iik the ho]^ that at- squk* later date then- may iflme to band some clue 
to their identity. 

My information regarding the Menggi is derived chiefly from two account*;; 
the ttrar from Tivlus, mu I the second from Mafimgruuew. iioth of the village of 
liwiuemiuir. anil Imth with Tom m interpreter. The difficulty about obtaining 
an account of thi& kind of recurring ceremony i* that the informant always hm fill 
mind fixed on the m-t * Iwtwccn the eeremonieij.. taking their underlying 

jsamrnrw for granted, m that their more constant features have to be dug out with 
great pains from hints occurring in the narrative. The generalities described in 
the foregoing introduction only came out during the a-eond narrative. 

This narrative, unfortunately, ceased i owing to my unexpected departure, at 
tJ t> degrei-of McW■IslkgaWuL so that foi tie degrees abov< this 1 have only the VWy 
scrappy first account to go oil. For the same reason, I hart no opportunity to 
investigate th+* num erous doubtful point* that occur, 

I give the following description with full knowledge nf its inudequacy* 


m. 

The Mexuki (rtwdrf.). 

Thr Degree*. 

Tin- account nf each degree k headed by its title, with the descriptive name in 
brackets, 

AMBKOS iXA-AMH-TLE\V\- Amh is the general Midekutan word for 
" fire ,r : tw i« the local word for " taboo/ or “ holy/' in the words of my informant, 
who is a school^teacher; ton is n word used nil over MolekuU with the same 
meaning of " holy / 1 sTjperimpwod an a variety of local words meaning the same 
thing- Thus kith names mean ,s holy fire the name of the degree being in the 
local dialect, while the title it confers would appear to he of immigrant origin. 

Until a child becomes Arabkon he cats with hi* mol her. < >n Incoming Ambkon 
he cats at a separate fin. 

A wooden image is made by the child's moth« T * brother or mother's father 
out of iMHtW-Nii&af wood, and carved with one face, painted red. white, and black, 
Thif 1 is planted 1 at the loot of one of the father’s coco-nut trees, in the village or 
garden, and surrounded by the rope railed rnmtrw-mr. Than the father says: 
" When the ftCoO-nnta on this tree arc djy r we will make a feast for this little boy/' 
When they are dry, th^ father - alls together ell those who are Amhkon. Mwdiwsal, 
Burangbie, Aiulal. No-nlas. and Tar-knunggor (thou of other ranks are too ft a' 

J By 1 he mother** lirothrf m mothers father, er even the ehild’fl failicr. 
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(holy)). A fea«*t is made, atul pigs are paid the mother’s brother and mother's 
father for— 

The imuge. 

Ikikina, the face of the image. 1 

The rope surrounding the image. 

Na-amp, i.e. the right to make the fin*. 

This appears to be the only case in which the ceremonial “ circling ” for the 
sacrificial pig, described on p. 149. is not performed. The pig killed in honour of 
the image is despatched by the novice with a wooden pig-killer. 

The image remains at the foot of the coco-nut tree until it rots, when the taboo 
imposed on the tree is lifted. 

MWELJWSAL (BINBEN.)—Binben is the name for all shell-armlets and 
plaited armlets and garters with Menggi designs. Lite = arrow ; sal is the word used 
when children go (lit. “ float ”) about the bush shooting at anything that they 
can see ; mine is probably a verbal particle. 

A tree-fern image, with one face (PI. XIV, Fig. 2) is erected by the mother’s 
brother and the mother’s father with the help of the child. Round its base are 
placed bunches of cooo-nut frond, split into many strips, together with leaves of the 
nator tree, all bound together with cooking leaves ( norotcu ). Men of this and all 
higher grades may be present, and the yams and other food for the feast are 
placed also round the feet of the imago. Pigs are paid for— 

The image. 

The face of the imago. 

The Garter (binbrn). —This plaited baiui may be worn by any child on 
the arm. Now the right is bought of wearing it below the knee. 
It is of string, with a zig-zag pattern representing the chin of the 
flying fox (m’Vn minggoe). 

The Spear (namns) with which the pig is to la? killed. 

Of the four pigs due in payment of these objects, two are given to the mother’s 
brother, and two to the mother's father. If the own mother's brother is dead, his 
two are given to his classificatorv brothers, or. failing these, to his father (the child’s 
mother's father), or to his children. The pigs are small ones, and their size depends 
on the wealth of the child's father. 

Next the mother’s brother gives to the child the pig which he is to kill “ for 
the Menggi." 8 This is “ circled " for by all those who have already taken the degree. 

1 Pouibly the enrring of I hr face. This payment occur* throughout the dealers. with 
the uuno pomible meaning. 

* The pig Riven bv the mother's brother to the child to kill is roughly equivalent in value 
to the four which he ha* received in payment. 
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and who will subsequently eat the pig. These will nil gome into the classification 
of Matey,*’ && described on p. 149. The pig is killed by rhe child with n spear 
if it is a big: one. with a wooden pip-killer if it is small* (This again appears to differ 
from i he usual procedure described in the Introduction, in which the pig is killed 
by the Mate; as also the fact that in this degree the child dances with the spear 
and shares afterwards cn fh’ 1 eating of the pig.) 

BARANGBIE {NA'AMBVLOff).—Na-antbuloh is t he same as Na-atnktleu}, but 
in the language of Telman Island. 1 could get no explanation of Baraagbie, except 
that it also is a Tolnnm Island word, and that hte also means jL ho!y*'” Vtvcmng is 
the name of a degree in Ambrim, and a word iu general use them for image.' 1 
A similar word, pmereng, in Ate hi n means '* a caw.” It would probably be correct 
to puraphrase Barangbit as “ holy image/’ 

A bundle of wild canes {Hawn) is planted. Vigs are paid for — 

The wild canes, 

A fillet made out of a leaf called tta-ai-lislis. This is< ordinarily used for 
tying oil the head-covering called unJtujnAetf (nee p. ISO}, lit this case 
the fillet is worn round the head without Isesul-covering. 

A saerihemt pig is “circled " for and hilled with a *penr in honour of the wild canes. 

Ten days later {this really means any day. depending on the readiness of the 
nigs), 1111 image of ntfior 1 wood in erected. It apparently has two faces on one 
budv. The eves arc painted white. The middle of the body black, and there is also 
a good deal <d red. 

The image is made by the brothers, fathers, etc., of the novice. The mother's 
brother aml mother's father may also assist in the work, if they hki\ hut are not 
more important than the others. It is planted in a spot called i-fetr {holy place) 
close to the club-house, and is surrounded by the rope called mVnhrw-dw* Bamboos 
called namfnt er-fffliW* arid shrub* called non** reiff, and na-ari-tnbmea (cordyline 
ip cmirm lia)" arc planted on cither side and behind the image. Pigs are paid for — 
The image. 

The face of the image. 

The objects planted. 

The *:Lcritici.d pig is “ circled " for while those who are taking the degree are 
blackened from head to foot, anil all cam- ceremonial pjgddlfera. So man 
In]]* hih own pig, but each kills that of one of the others. The pisrs ait then cut up 
and distributed among the guests, those who have killed not eating, 3 

E An early dots gays that tkb is of mbrtiji wood, 

; for tikis iind other plane • names i am imit; bied tn i ho tindnt-s of M r, V', 3. S^mmethsjca, 
Keeper cl the Jlurtiariuin at Kew. 

J I have* a note to the effoet that thu pig-lu)l>T ia hung by Oath Candidutt on thr rape aur- 
roTindim: llt& image, though at what period in the cemnMi&y 1 do not know. Thu miinaJ la 
killed ccretnonially with the pig-killer, hut afterwaitb killed actually with lit* ppear. 
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It is apparently incumbent upon n man. if he possess a large pig, such as a 
crescent-tusker (*ee p. 190) to kill it. If hohus not one of this gnule, he tta^t kil l 
the largest he has. 

Acrfe. L p to this point u dance called '* a ab " has been performed in connection 
with the ceremonies. With the next degree we find the performance of a new 
dance called trur. or "trur a afurru which remains prominent throughout the 
ensuing degrees. 1 


DAL (A A-Al L A TAL) (na-av = a dance, ttfal = again, i.e. na-avilu/nl = 
they dance again ; ( w)andal is a bush dialect for “ go back ”).—An image of 
Mtnindai* wood (PI. XIV. Fig. 2) caned to represent the figure of a man ami 
{tainted red and black with white eyes, is erected inside the club-house 

The image or images are surrounded with the rope called “ nuinbul.” with a 
young coco-nut (noferaii m« nditcrl) hanging “like a bell ” from the front. The 
image is made bv the brothers and fathers of the candidate. Pigs are paid for^ 

The image. 

The face of the image. 

The rope. 

The coco-nut hanging on the rope. 

The spear. 

Payment may be made to such varying relatives a* the father, mother’s 
father, father’s father or elder brother, but never to the mothers brother. 

The sacrificial pig is “ circled ” for and is killed with the spear. 

Ten days later (i.e. several days later) tear is danced. This dance begins at 
sunrise on one «lay and lasts until sunrise on the following morning, the dance having 
been kept up all day and night. 

On the evening before the trur begins the images are taken out of the club¬ 
house and planted in the <lancing-ground. without either rope or atoue circle On 

the morning on which th ttrur ends, pigs are killed for the dancers and payment is 
made for— 


The image. 

The face of the image. 

A new' arm-badge (bihbm). 

Hawks' feathers. 

Pig’s-tusk bracelet, worn on the left wrist. 


' I know nothing >Ut the form of th«e <Uum«, hot the fume 
conation with the Maki in the Small Ulaink ° CCUr * *" 

i rrsrc rtr r: ™ 
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Red paint for the face fn iirUev tnrnuii). 

\ decoration painted on the thighs* consisting of curved stripes 
alternately red vd black (mbat flluf). 

The &aonflti*l pig is + * circled M for and killed with n spear. 

iVo/j'v— With the following degret 1 wc reach for th* Fir^t t im>- the doubling of 
the rite mentioned on p, 150, though from the appearance of few in the degree just 
describe I, and from the name of that degree itself, it is very possible that the 
double rite begins there, hut was omitted by my informant. 

XQ-IJLAS (XOULAS) (No-ukt# —- name of a dinib; rui-td in Atdnn = paint), 
—An iniftg-' 1 nl aim twin* j s erected inside t li- 1 r hi hri louse. It i.4 earn'd with two 
facesf and painted red, white, and bUck, with u mmi leaf tied round ib fiend* It in 
surrounded with it mp' of Hie kind called nmntml, with a young coco-nut tied to 
the frrmt. AVu/o-s and witufrir trees are planted beside the image, A yam, with -i 
far, muddled on il find covered with fowl’s feathery, is placed it the foot of the 
image. Pigs nre paid for— 

The image, 

Tire face of the uuugfi, 

The y mi rig coco-nut* 

The 44 opening ’* If the door of the club-hoiise is dosed, and 

you oak a member of that club-house to open it for you, this is called 
rcjcseWca. Tims, metaphorically, the buyer pays for the “ owning M 
ot or rijghr of entry into, the enclosure formed by the nnwbul. 

Vino, the leaf tied round the head of tin' image. 

The face of the yam iiw-(w mArr-rril, 

The* a row hid rope. 

The spear. 

Two s; i crilii -iid pigs* a- killed with she -1-■■.tr oiu- fur the i\ru,jml and one for 
lliyam. 

Ten days later, the image is taken out ol the club-house and erected. This 
cerctnonv is called iw-ai fern,/. Payment is made for the nu^at t*tvnt. A m-rilit i;d 
pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day tree-ferns aw cut, nod images made from them, carved 
represent the complete h uman figure. Riga are paid for— 

The face of the image, 

Trnux mtibett, the body of the image, 

A small SflClibuiiiJ pig is killed with u pjgddUer. 

1 S-s.tmd aoccant ji«v* iltm-.' 

1 Pint acomuit M>n 11 trw-frm." 

1 t'rrjfn hers ooumhIh. fi>r the* Nike uf Uo-vitv. 1 om ii uiwuiiim A the " ctrelmg ** whkh jjv 
th?s invariable uCcOIup.itutm':!l lo the kilhou of -- mc rilicl n\ pti;. 
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Ton days later the tree-fern image is planted with tundas and na-ari trees. 

, is danced from the next to the following morning, when pigs are killed for the 
dancers, and payment is made for— 

A new pig’s-tusk bracelet, to be worn on the wrist. 

The spear. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Red paint this time for use on any part of the body. 

A new arm-badge (binben). 

The sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 

MB AT l Rl {MBAT URL) (=two heads).—Two tree-fern images (PI. XIV. 

' reoUd tJle dul, - t,ou *'' “™d to reprint the whole human figure’ 
an,l Rioted red, white, and black. with an umbrella-palm (a.nriu) leaf tied round the 

1Md ' , " P "" Dt a "" W "' head-covering.* They are surrounded by therope caUed 
”Z ** “* atUched nn “mbrella-palm leaf and a young coconut. A yarn 
w h a face modelled on it, ami crowned with fowls' feathers, i. placed at the’foot 
of the rope. Pigs are paid for— 

The yam. 

The yam’s face. 

The young coco-nut. 

During the subsequent “ circling" the novice (I) dances round with the yam 
before placing rt at the foot of the rope. Two pigs are killed with the spear-' one 
lor the nan,but and one for the yam. 

Dn a subsequent day new tree-ferns are brought and carved as before 
ren days later a pent-roof (i.e. half a house), called m-mmp, is erected over 
the tree-fern images inside the club-house. Pigs are paid for- 
The pent-roof. 

The whole man carved on the image. 

The single sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called nu-oi firmer (acreier s how). A 
ig hole is dug close to the main road approaching the village, and the foremost 
novice re makes the images proper to all the degrees that he has already taken 
All .he other buyers do the same, for the degree, that they have tukcu. and all the 
images are erected in the hole. Crowning these is a long bamboo with a coco-nut 

af stuck on the top of it (aowrn muU). " to show all comers how holy (few) the 
place is on account of the mftjfsfii. 11 

Ten day, later, during the evening, all the images, which have been screened 
• he pent-roof m rho club-house, arc taken out aud planted in the dancing-ground 
f n leaves arc placed inside the pent-roof, and it is burnt. 8 

* S" p. 180 . 
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T*ur is d***d from the to tlie following irking. PL^ ore Wtd for 
tfte ™®«* i*aa payment b mode for— 

Tf j o pigV-taak bioekt, wom on t hf wriat, 

A new arm-bad go (tmW)* 

Hawks* feotters. 

\VKitc fowls' feathers (mwir tnewu*), 

TIil‘ umhrelU'pahn leaf. 

Leaves won, in the hack of the belt, called mimfe 
Large bow (nerem j, Before Mbit™, a man mav not have a big h<nv 
It is a quertiou of size. not of ahape, An interesting point Is the 
right to a ■■•mall bow acquired in the subsequent degree of Mbalrnhaf. 
Thiiii will be discussed on p. I*KJ, 

Rattles {tiavanaKflffk) worn on the oakl^ fordanringJ 
Bed paint lor tho whole body, 

Spvar. 

.Vote.—In my firs, short account it is stated tint no women nre allowed to 
wnness tins ceremony, hot whether tide applies to the whole rite, or only that part 
of n which takes place inside the club-house, I do not know. 

... "*"*'»»*« (fdilBilWBtlWy (ten - ground; I™ _ poisoned 
, , human booetjp; to is tho word for daman* with outstretched tram, the 

hand* turned outwards and upward,, „ position whlok in Atchin represents a hawk; 
Uuunggor i* the mime of a place between Scmang and Totman Island). 

In tins degree no have the erratic appearance of the stone drefc, otherwise 
observed [or the higher degrees [rum .\imweil upwards. Thia takes tho place of 
the usual rope, and encloses a newly planted tree called na«J«r. and a croton 
(aa-o. Jm.br) ol a kind railed m-w J wo,. Another unusual feature is that in front 
of this circle n> planted a small image of H.'mimfo wood, this being the only ease 1 
know of IU which thn image is altogether outside the enclosure, 

The face of the image is painted red. and on to Its head is tied a leaf of the 

umbre la.palm (arm,a). This leaf i* culled in this instance ■* ,„7,7c,/' which means 

U baby and IS so Mlhi I because it represents i be head movering (rwfamfwr) placed 

“ *“ ^ of ma 8 U “ f“ higher degrees, the present degree being as vet 
small for thtr complete article, j 

[ilkllm- 1 IC l( ’ S PlaCfJ lBaniDg “ € " ilwl 1 h " i ™* e *“ represent a house. Pj g » 
The image, 

Tbe face of tiic inuige, 

TLe timbrel ta-pdin Ie»L 

The " opening ” (lUtonreft) of the coco-nut leaf, whk-h represents a house 
J he st one cifcJe. 

1 Madr ' <jf lhr dw imlt oi IIk-^pi* .ttfiU. 
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J. W. Rites in South West Bag, Makhtfa 

Two sni&lt pigs arc sactifichlly killed with a pig-killer. one for Hie image and 
one [or the stone circle. 

On a subsequent day, in the evening, one image in erected for each novice, 
again in front o! the stone circle. and a tv-Wor tree (or hush) is planted inside tbe 
circle (FI, XIV. Fig, 3). The novice (?) dances holding a sqjcar and a tmutnr tree, 
while the gongs beat a rhythm called " rcngge-iufflc (onoiuatopude fot the found 
of the gong), after which he plants the tree, Trvr is danced from the next to the 
following morning. Figs are killed for the dancers and payment is nude for 

Hawks' feathers, 

Arru-bndgi? {nwnrkrtf meuaJ), 

Red paint for the face, 

S^ig’a-tusk bracelet. 

Spear. 

Image. 

Decorations t Hikat h£u&) as in NaavuntaL 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

Sote. —On examining my photographs, I find one about which l can End ll-> 
notes whatever, and wbich is reproduced on PL XIV Fig, i. It represents an 
oval platform nf stones 10 or 12 feet long, with a rough monolith at the head. 
Maamgraniew, out- of my informants, b standing behind it. It is labelled 
" Taaemwcliw." but beyond that I can offer no information regarding it. 

MAT ELI U (NEUWISl [netim* is the part of the leg immediately below the 
knee ; and the right of wearing the binbt n as a garter is bought with this degree; 
Matdau = (?)). Foot images ol nimfnda wood, carved with the whole figure, are 
erected inside the doMumse. To t Iitir bases arc tied wild cone {nauiri}, a red 
flower called tni/wi ngbmng-amp faohyranthea Jispera) and umbrella-palm (frim'uj). 
At the base of the image is placed u yarn with a face modelled on it and a digging- 
stick (natmm btrfffc) made of wood called ntnWUi m «e-ngk\ Round the whole is a 
rope of the kind called wmbtd. with a young coconut hanging in front. A coco¬ 
nut leaf j» leant against the image to represent a house. Pigs are paid Jot— 

The “ opening."* 

The rope. 

The digging* atfck* 

The face of the yam. 

Two sacrificial pigs are killed with a Spear, one for the rope and mother for 
the yam. 

Ten day® later is the ceremony called " The image* are taken out 

of the dub-hnnse and planted in the dancing-ground. A single pig is lotted with 
a pig-killer for the nu-wVtapne. 
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On it subsequent day several tTOe-feru imaged are carved with u whola 
iigiire* into which a wooden nose-stick (w-ai nrKfitnggnw) is inserted. Pigs ar- 
paid for— 

The lace on the image. 

The body of the image. 

The nose stick, 

Brushing down the image after carving xwutei}* This it net 

done in the smaller degrees. 

The sacrificial pig lit killed with a pig-killer. 

Ten days later inwge& 1 are erected,, and shrubs of uu-mi timbr (croton}, na-nW- 
lamnt (* cord y line), n-mhrue& (cordylino terminalls), nirivit (umbrella pclm. 1 , 

and wijiciTiJjfneiftqsirnp (1 achy ran thee aspera) are planted ruiiuiL Tn.it is danced 
from the next to the following morning. Figs are killed for the dancers, find pay - , 
tnent is made for— 

The image. 

Pig V tusk bracelet, 

A garter {hint*:n ) , 

Spear, 

Penis wrapper (wmt’-fjp), woven by women. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Paint, 

A sacrificial pig is killed with a spear. 


WET-SDl M {NE-WET) {tfrud = stone, nd«#n = (!))—A bund] - of wild 
mw tied up with u : nia!l plant of jm-ai-fisfit rnbaf airs, and a yum bound with 
a similar plant U laid at its feet. Pigs ore paid for the— 

"Wild cone. 

Yam. 

Two aacrifivi.nl pigs itfc killed with a pig killer—one for the cant and one for 
the vam. 

On a subsequent day a pole of iiofor wood, about 10 feet high and imcarved, is 
planted obliquely, loaning out towards the gongs, and a young coco-nut (nowTuiffo), 
suspended from the top by a rope of coeo-nut simiet. Bound with siuuet to three 
sides of the pole are bundles nf bamboo (ruimbii and to the front a *hoo. 

of ita-cirt'-hihrucs (cordyline terminnliii). Behind this is erected the diminutive 
monolith (nc-ifcrfl (PL XV, Ftg, It), which gives its name to the degree. It. t* about 

1 It, In not o(tvir wbothec arc the runic or nfw oisn, 

m2 
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2 feet high and is called no-usun. ” phallua” ; it is oval in section and tapers to a 
blunt point, with the representation of a human face incised on one surface. 
Pigs ore paid for— 

The pig-killer. 

The young coco-nut. 

Pig’s-tusk bracelet worn on wrist. 

Hawks’ feathers. 

Xa -ai-iisiis. 

The phallic stone. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the pig-killer. 

I have another early note in connection with this degree of a black stone 
(1 pebble), also called newel, decorated in white with a single-line design representing 
a human face. 

XoU. — Wct-iuium is erratic in many ways. Its monolith is quite unlike all the 
others, and it is the only degree below Mbalias which possess one at all. In one way, 
however—its position in the sequence of degrees—it has turned out the exception 
that proves the rule, and it will be found prominent in the discussion which follows 
this account. 

MBALMBAL (MBA IAIBAL). — Mbal, bal, or pal is the root throughout 
this region, meaning “ to strike or kill ceremonially.” The title of this degree 
would seem to refer to the pole that is erected during the course of the 
ceremony. 1 

A plain stake of nator wood about 10 feet high is planted inclined towards the 
gongs. Hanging by a rope of coco-nut sinnet from the top of this is an object called 
mirottKrM. This is a hollow cone about 8 feet long, manufactured on a bamboo 
frame, open at the lower end, covered with certain shiny leaves, and bound with 
coco-nut sinnet. (PI. XV, Fig. 1.) 

1 Similar poles, called palpal, are erected in the middle of the dancing-ground at Atchin, 
and used for the support of the hawk-banners connected with the final nUgeg of the Maki. 
External evidence shows that the use of the root pal in naming them is due to the fact that they 
are the posts to which important pigs arc attached at the moment of sacrifice. These poles 
(there are generally several of thorn) form the central point for the round dances, as opposed 
to the general up-and-down dances, of the Mnki. The central position in the dancing- 
ground is occupied in South West Bay by the gongs, the Atchin gongs being at the side. 
The normal manner of dancing in South West Bay is in a circular movement round the 
gongs; in Atchin, lengthways up and dowa. Certain donees in Atchin. however, notably 
towards the culmination of the Maki ceremonies, are circular round the palpal, and it will 
be an interesting point of study to determine their relationship with the dances of South 
West Bay. 
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Planted round the base of the stake are wild cane; bamboo called nambu - 
ortemes ; Na-ari-mbrnes (cordylinr terminal in). Round these is a rope of the kind 
called munbul. interlaced with ua-airetc loaves. 1 Pigs are paid for— 

The bamboo cone. 

The rop«\ 

The hoops binding the cone. 

Small bow (tienjMrr). 

Na-ai-lislis leaves worn round the head of the buyer. 

White plaited waist-band iniatiat). 

Black paint. 

A turbo shell-armlet. 

Hawks' feathers. 

Pig’s-tusk bracelet. 

J [balmbal (? the jwle). 

The dancers. “circling” for the sacrificial pig. hold pig-killer, spear, and bow. 
The pig is killed with a spear. 

All this is done on one day, and there is no trur. 

Note,- The account of this degree seems abnormally short, and it is probable 
that a second part has been omitted. It is clear, however, that this is in the nature 
of a preparatory degree for the next, and this may conceivably account for ita 
shortness. 

MEW-LANG AW UL (SI-MEW).—Mac means “ feuthere,” and refers to the 
central object of the degree, which 1 have called u '* feather cone.” Lanyawul 
literally means “ten,” but is used here in its colloquial sense of “ great.” The title 
would therefore bear the translation “ Great Feather Cone.” 

Proceedings open with the cutting of the four bamboos (fuimfoi-a*) for the 
framework (niwbolo) of the cone. These are taken into the club-house, and their 
heads are pointed and tied together and decorated with coco-nut leaves. One pig 
is paid for the cutting of the bamboos, a further sacrificial pig being killed 
without speur or pig-killer. 

A few days later is the ceremony called rembilis ni-mew. By means of the 
midribs of thatch-palm leaves (iwbolwl), aud numerous ropes, this framework is 
manufactured into a long hollow cone about 10 feet long and 3 feet in diameter at 
the open end. This is subsequently covered* with the fowls' feathers from which 
both object and ceremony take their name. Binding the whole together are four 
main bands of liana (na-atuld). On the lower two of these are modelled three faces 
made of a composition of pounded nnubrul root, with pigs' tusks inserted into the 

1 According to the definition given on p. 153, this would weni to be « contradiction in terms. 

* My notes do not nuikr it clear whether the fowl*’ feather* are on the ouUido or inside of 
the con*. 
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cheeks, and on the second from the top two similar faces (no-on metr). 1 Pigs are 
paid for— 

The binding liana (na-andrl). 

The modelled faces (rikikina). 

The pigs’ tusks (neld) inserted into the faces. 

“ Tailoring ” (retobon), ».«. measuring the cone to tit the novices who are 
to be carried round in it (sec below). 

The spear. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called nimundrus. Several tree-fern 
images, each carved with one face, are erected inside the club-house. On the head 
of each is placed a head-dress called namban similar to the mat (nimbtrm) worn on 
the head by the wives of the Maki-men at At chin. Bundles of leaves (? plants) 
called— 

Na-ari tamat (? cordylino), 

Mtceil mbohy (codiamm variegatnm), 

Ntnwlu(} kava plant), 
are planted at the foot of the image. 

Pigs are paid for— 

The image. 

The face on the image (rdtiiina). 

The plants. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

On a subsequent day is the ceremony called temes pUpti. Several tree-fern 
images (? the same, or different) are carved with the whole human figure, into the 
nose of which a nose-stick of white wood (Nttrin balammt) is inserted. Pigs 
are paid for— 

The whole figure on the image. 

The nose-stick. 

Ten days later, in the morning, these images are planted, and ronnd them 
shrubs of— 

Na-ari tamat (? cordyline). 

Marti mbomj (codueum variegaturo). 

Niriviu (umbrella palm). 

Nimbtcingburinff-amp (? achyrauthes aspera). 

Nimelu (? kava plant). 

' The illustration on PL XV. Fig. 1. ahowa the preparatory conr mndr in the previous degree. 
I had not the good fortune to w m rw»l feather cone. 
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Teitr is danced from daybreak until about 3 pjn* Kgs are kill'd for the 
dangers, and uthers are paid for—(Bat omitted). 

On a subsequent day we find a repetition of the ceremony called na-ai nemw, 
W’hieh we have already seen in the degree of Mb&tum. A hole is dug in the bush 
dose to the road, and images pro par to nil the degrees already taken by novices 
are erected and surmounted by a bamboo pole (nara* mmh^ from the top of which 
a uoca-nut Seal is suspendetL 

Tear h ngain danced from daybreak until about El p.m. Pigs are killed for 
the dancers, and payment is made for— 

The na-tii nemcr. 

The bamboo (tump ft m\t#hi) erected with the imuge-;. 

The ntntelu (1 knva) shrub* 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

Un a subsequent day, in the evening, the feather cone is taken out of tire club¬ 
house and suspended from a liigl) pole of rut-tor wood erected at. the «de of the 
dancing-ground, This pole is called tor to f (a reduplication of the word tw-for), 
and is carved with a number of human faces and figures* 

A tortor pole at Bwinembar is said to be carved with seven human figures, and 
at the bottom a hire upside down. Another pole 1st said to be curved with three 
whole figures, three faces, and a face upside down at the bottom. In PI. XV, Fig, 
one of these poles can be seen, carved, front top to bottom, vrirh a whole figure, a 
face, jv face, a whole figure, u face, a face, a whole figure, 1 

A coco-nut leaf is placed over the open end of the cone, and round the haw of 
the jH.sIr are planted shrubs of— 

yfa ari tomtit (? cordy line)* 
yinihtciwjhiriiuf nTirp (f achyranthes aspera)* 

Mu+il rtibotog (coduetm variegatnm). 

.Vmtw (umbrella palm). 

Nirntilu ( ? kava plant). 

Tr.ur is danced from the next to the billowing morning* Pigs are kill-d for the 
dancers. Then ail the nuvices craw l into the feather cone, in which they are carried 
round the gongs by ail present. If there arc too many novices to he carried round 
at one time—say, ten of them—then five creep into the cone and out again, and then 
the remaining five creep? in and arc curried round- AH, however, arc considered to 
have been carried round. Gongs ore beaten with the rhythm called “ Tmggengge” 
PijT& axe paid for— 

Pig Vtusk bracelet. 

A new arm-badge {hinben). {Sir PL XVILI, Fig. 1. A aud ! 

* A similar pole is figurrd in SjwiBer'fl Etknc‘ftmphi«?hi‘ MaUrmHtn nir* dm *V™m Fitbridm 
aid dim Hanif-Inulm. pi. 100, fijr. 1!. 
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Hawk?' feathers. 

Fig-killer. 

Paint (nstputetp). 

Anklo rattles. 

The sacrificial pig is killed with the spear. 

At some period during the taking of this degree the novice holds in bis bund a 
conch-shell trumpet to which in attached a composition lace with projecting spike*, 
(PL XIX, Fig- %Y 

Stum - Using Dtp wj. 

Sole- We now atrivi at the aeries of degrees having she same name as those 
in present or recent use in the Small Islands on the north-east coast of iMebuJa. 
They am characterized be the use uf the stone circle, hitherto seen onlv in the 

■r * w 

eccentric degree of T adenuuggoce The central object in the first b the oycaa which 
gives its name to the degree. Thin is accompanied by a tree called mafandre, which 
apparently remains constant in the fir*t half of all the subsequent degree*. With 
Mbalins we reach the fnik-ozed monolith. 

SIMWMIL {NIMWElL) (m'mod = cytas).—A eycas and »mhindr tree an 
planted and surrounded with a stone circle fPh X 1 i , Fig. ly The front atone uf the 
circle, which, when it surrounds an image \* phallic, is here called f< fate stone " 
(ruT'On w-«rl), Lcjiuing against the eyexta or tlie face-stone 71 is a coco-nut leaf 
representing o house. Pigs are paid for 
Tlie atone circle. 

The cycas. 

The imhirulr tree. 

Digging-stick (tww*i« 

The 11 opening. M 

The eacrtfimal pig is killed with the stone’s child. v 

r Ul the Mate# touch this stone befofe the < kunpaniim kith the pig with it. 

On a subsequent day, in the evening, » huger cycas is planted dose to the 
dancing-gttnind and not far from the stone circle. On to tin Stem uf It is lied u 
modelled face culled no-on tvmr* (taco of a " ghost." or de-ad man). Trur is da need 
from the nest to the following morning. Pigs are killed for the dancer^ and 
payment is made for— 

PigVtuek bracelet. 

Hawks' feathers. 

\ new girdle (nt/W niaocr-wlj worn outside the bark-belt [tijuxtip). 

1 -SV-5 Ckru bi-id# MmJrum rpecimciu Xw, 111 ki 1 20.285 1 jekI IUIU.5,506. 

* Thiijf i n Ute *mly eon? I kaon of in w hi eh t he fl tone's eh till s - Ei^i for L hi.? pu rjn«c. 
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Main mil leaves worn In the hack (rf the belt. 

A new penis wrapper fn/mr-if/i wmweif). 

Paint (ftimtt al ttWHW^ 

A new arm-bad|^e* 

The “nerifiriEil pip is kilted with ft spear. 

—Here, unfurltmately, ends my - and fuller account of the Mcnggi. 

ao that for tins remaining important degrees I have only nty first very erratic iiecoun' 
to go on. 

MOLUWUX {NE»WE/.WEL)^Tti& ia the degree which in even part of 
thix region of which i have knowledge immediately precedes or preceded the chief 
degree of MaL in Van it was llwilenn. mi l in Atchin, Mulon i m these two island* 

^ is now obsolete); In Wain it is Muhin. and in Am brim (Sulol) Mweleiim It » 
said by the natives of the Smalt Hnxfe that a vnriaiit of the word ts the title of 
the "chiefs” of the Big Nimbus who inhabit the northern plateau of Motektdci. 

X have no suggestion to make regaling the derivation of the won!, 1 FfW L« th* 
root in general use in the dmail Islands for donee, 

A wwfewir tree is planted and enclosed by A stone circle, 1 have no account 
or what payments arc made, but on SHU badge belonging to this degree U figure* 
on PI. XVII I. Fig, J. B. A sacrificial pig is killed in honour of tlv tnakwdr tm . 

On a subsequent dav, an image, made of mbdtp wood, carved to represent a 
human figure paints red, white, and black, is erected m another village* A pent- 
roof is erected over it, as also over the stone circle In the home village, Ttvr is 
danced from sunrise to sunrise the follow mg morning. 

M BALI AX {X A-AM EL WOK) this ia the first degree of the many wtiioh 
take the title of iibidias. Mtsil corresponds to in«f t which is the name of the 
corresponding degree in til other parts of thus region with which 1 am acquainted 
(are p. 143)* 

The additional ins is interesting, in view of evident .- from Atchin and Pentecost, 
showing that this b a title connected with an earlier stratum of culture, the dis 
custiou of which Es impossible in the present instance* 

The descriptive name means “ holy club house ” ,h)W us the local word for 
club-house. Wto is an introduced word, meaning taboo, or holy " ; it is relate.i 
to Aw, u used in Atnb-kon, the title of the first degree, which means " holy fire," 

■ Jlr* ft*y iclb. mr that *ru»*t. or &*»*, i* i»n Inilomwian nod Btcianwiim toot for Li!L. 
and .ngB^ta tL%t the wwl nuiv be 4 ™mbiiuitii«i of tMs with wok meaniag " kill.” 

1 £m WJctw, p. 'AMi. 

* In tatwiiMt. /,?,■ is the title of thore W k*> haw mLois an enemy ui buttb- a» »he 
lf { ihp ^uhfr^ueiit frusl. In Alehin, I«» U the pdawvut IU.in-eating ogre who A srayiitte by 
two brother* *ho^ title Li Uni. wd wpwent the inromiim pig.kpng culture, U may 
be that in tin. eomhimUiim the two tide* in South Wnt Bay w< *re in the pn**wx vt a «om- 
promuie (>etwiH-n the l w o culture,.*. 
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The same form of the word is found in the Small Islands in such expressions as 
ne'im icon, a special house reserved for the use of unmarried men, and implying the 
same taboo. It is interesting to note in these two titles the use of the foreign word 
for “ holy ” as opposed to the local word leu? or le-o used in the descriptive names of 
the two earliest degrees. 

A malarulr tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle, as for Muluwun. 
Each stone of the circle has a “ stone’s child.” Pigs are paid for— 

The malandr tree. 

The stone circle. 

The ** opening.” 

The stone's child. 

A house is built over the stone circle, and is called " nu~amel won." ** The 
opening ” in this case is paid for the actual door of the house to be opened. A 
sacrificial pig is killed. 

Ten days latex 1 Tear is danced from sunrise to sunrise on the following day. 
An image made of ntbetep wood, and called tetnes na-amcl won, painted red. white, 
and black, is erected. This image is usually erected in another village,* but it may 
be put up in the man’s own village. 

The image is surrounded by a stone circle, and image and circle have another 
house built over them. This house, also called na-<imel won, consists only of roof, 
l>oth back aud front being open. It has a roof-pole (furi-AMrohwcn) made of tree- fern. 
The image and the projecting end of the roof-pole have each the head-covering 
called nahimbot, mudo of spider's web. Payment of large pigB is made for—(list 
omitted). 

Xoie. —This account entirely omits any mention of the monolith which (apart 
from the isolated and otherwise erratic case of wei-ndum) here makes its appear¬ 
ance for the first time. A photograph of a monolith erected during this degree 
can be seen, however, in PI. XVI, Fig. 3. 

Pofit-Mbalias Degrees. 

Xote. —We have now reached the highest title obtainable. Subsequent degrees 
continue to confer the title either of Muluwun or Mbalios. The order in which 
they are taken can be seen in the lists given on p. 192 and discussed on p. 198. 
For the sake of comparison 1 have grouped them here according to title. Two 
degrees conferrin g what are apparently foreign titles are placed at the end. 
Muluwun Sumlmran holds a peculiar position, and will 1 m» placed in a class by 
itself. 

' If pigs arc lacking it will probably be longer. 

* Set p. 204. 
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MULUWUX SUMBURAN (MULUWVN SUMBVRAX).-Sumb is a root 
of very great interest. It ifl related to super, and can be traced throughout the 
New Hebrides and Banks Islands in connection with a large variety of venerate 
objects. In Atchin the word na-sup is that in general use for an old man. so that it 
might not be incorrect to translate this title as “ Old Man Muluwun.” 

A malandr tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle. Pigs are paid 

for— 

The vuilandr tire . 

The stone circle. 

The stone’s child. 

The “ opening.” 


A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

Ten days later, teur is danced from sunrise to sunrise the following morning. 
On the previous day the ground is swept by men and women, and in the 
evening an image, made of mtrtep wood, carved with a whole figure, and painted 
in three colours, is erected. A house is built over it. On the head of the image, 
and hanging down its back, is the head-covering called nala.nbat. made of spider s 
web and resting on this is a roof-pole of tree-fern (nu-ui Wurrn), carved to 
represent a man. also painted in three colours. Through a hole in the middle 
of the image is placed another "roof-pole," carved and painted as the first. 

(PI. XVI. Pig- 2.) . . , . . 

The man who first made this degree said: “The first nn-u. humbvr,, is to 

protect C look ont along 1 ) the lower « m humUc:,,. and these two together are to 
protect the big image." Each of these, as well as the image, wears the spider s- 
web head -covering called nakombat. 

The image is surrounded by a stone circle, with the usual phallic stone. Image 
and stone circle are covered by a bouse called Na-omel nin muluwun sumburan. 
Teur having l>een danced from dawn to dawn, pigs are paid for— 

The house (oi/iei). 

A turbo shell-armlet. 


The head-covering. 

A pig’s tusk worn above the elbow (tibmtbmaU*). 

A rag’s tusk worn on the wrist. 

A plaited fillet (netclros-ox, or ne/rl muluwun). This is the same as the 
Atchin girdle (neiuw), and is bought from the women of Lumbumbu, 
and used for binding on the head-covering of the image. 

A girdle (nttel tiurtip) worn round the waist outside the bark belt. 

A new penis wrapper (m ar-op muluwun). 

The image. 

Circles painted on the face (nimbrumhrut). 
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A new arm-badge. 

A plaited band (netel sus ) worn over the left shoulder, and under the 
right armpit like a diplomatic decoration. 

The sacrificial pig must be one of great value. 

Other degree* taking the title of MULUWUN. 

My information regarding the remaining degrees taking the title of Muluwuu 
is very alight. 

For XITA .1 /BA V, a tree-fern image culled femes sumhsumb is erected. The uarne 
of the image consists of a reduplication of the important root referred to in con¬ 
nection with Mulawun Sumburan. 

Regarding MULUWDN LAXGAW [’ L, I have no information at all. It is 
said to be a very great degree performed far away in the bush. My informants 
have always heard of it, but never seen it. The word “ lamjawul " is the same us 
that seen in the title Mew-langawul, meaning literally u ten/' but colloquially 
a great.” 

The remaining degrees, apart from two of recent foreign origin, take the title 
of Mbalios. 

Other degrees taking the title of MB ALIAS. 

X A-AMEL XIJARLAMP [atari means “ club-house ”; lamp means “ many M ; 
n-dar might be equivalent to “ tar ” in Tarleuunggor, aud, if so, the descriptive 
name might lie translated “ club-house of many dances,” but I cannot vouch for 
this. 

A new club-house is built. Round to the top of the ridge-pole, and projecting 
from under the eaves, is a small wooden image, and to the front end of each 
horizontal rafter (nambu tricar) supporting the roof is attached the representation 
of a human face. 

On a subsequent occasion takes place the ccrcmonv called rxssang ni tones. 
An unpointed tree-fern image, with a pig’s tusk through its nose aud wearing a 
spider’s-web head-covering (nakambal), is attached, this time, to the under side 
of the ridge-pole and projecting considerably farther beyond the eaves than the small 
image mentioned above. 1 Pigs are paid for— 

The head-covering. 

The pig’s tusk in the nose of the image ( na-ai ttggingguuo). 

Hawks’ feathers, placed on the head of the image. 

On a subsequent occasion a plain monolith, called a phallus (nousun) aud 
surmounted by a stone’s child, is erected in front of the club-house (PI. XVI. Fig. 4). 
A pig is paid for the stone and for the stone’s child. 

1 One of these image* can be *ecu hanging from the opr* of the clubhouse at bwmrtnbtir. 
figured in PI. XIV, Fig. 1. Ita attachment baa given way and it » hanging <lowmrardi». 
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Tcut is danced from sunrise on one day to sunrise on the following morning. 
Pigs are paid for— 

Turbo-shell bracelet. 

A new arm-badge. 

(Rest of list omitted.) 

MBOT-MPARAMP.—TIqb degree, although taking the title of Mbalins, 
derives its name, “ long pole,” from the erection of a long carved pole similar to the 
tortor, from which hangs the feather cone in the degree of Mew-languwul. A 
malaiulr tree is planted, and surrounded by u stone circle. Leaning against the tree 
is placed a coco-nut leaf representing a house. Pigs are puid for 
The malandr tree. 

The stone circle. 

The stone’s child. 

The “ opening " (re&t’$etven), by removal of the coco-nut leaf. 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a subsequent day, in the evening, a long tortor pole, carved with three human 
figures and three faces without figures (PI. XV. Fig. 2'. is erected. It is painted with 
tircles of three colours, and on its head is attached r. spider’s-web luad-covering 
(nakumbat) tied on with a fillet culled ncUl-os os. It is surrounded by a stone 
circle, which has the usual phallic stone. A coco-nut l« if, representing a house, ia 
leant against the image. 7>tir is danced from sun» a* to sunrise, and pigs are 

paid for— 

The topmost human figure. 

Painting the image ( nimbrumbrut ). 

The head-covering. 

The fillet, etc. 

In PI. XVI. Fig. 4. can be seen a monolith with a stone’s child, said to have been 
erected during this degree, but my account makes no mention of it. 

SEMBRUTUX XE WET.— XembrutuH means 44 feet and ne-uyt *' stone." 
A red croton (aa-ai limbr) of a kind called nitor cnnbnnuj, aud a shrub called rui-uri- 
tamat (? coidyline) are planted. A monolith is prepared, and pigs are paid for— 
The shaping of the stone (re tutu nc-*cd) 

The stone’s child. 

The croton. 

The no-art tamat (? cordyline). 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a subsequent evening the stone is erected, aud teur is danced from sunrise 
to sunrise. This stone is said not to be phallic. Pigs arc paid for— 

The head-covering (not mentioned al»ove). 

The fillet, etc. 
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XO-USVX AM EL. — No-vtun means “phallic stone ” and a in A “ club-house.” 
The central point of this degree is the erection of a phallic monolith called ni-hip, 1 
with a groove (neterri) extending up each side and over the top, And a stone’s child 
resting on it. 

XDUXDV LAMP. — Lamp means M big ” or " many ’*; the meaning of 
ndundu is unknown to me. I have no notes on thus degree, save that a grooved 
monolith with stone's child is erected. 

XE-WET N AM BAR or X A-AM EL X AM BAR — Ne-wti means ” stone,” 
no-aincl “ club-house.” and nambar “ blind.” 

A matandr tree is planted and surrounded by a stone circle. Pigs are paid 
for— 

The stone circle. 

The stone’s child. 

The “ opening.” 

The malandr. 

A single sacrificial pig is killed. 

On a subsequent day a phallic monolith is erected in another village. Pigs are 
paid for— 

The head-covering (nakambat). 

Nambar, etc. 

Tear is danced from sunrise only to sunset. A single sacrificial pig is 
killed. 

On a subsequent day, a second stone,* called ne-uvt nambar, and carved with th* 
figure of a man (PI. XVII, Fig. 1), is erected. It is enclosed by a stone circle, and 
a house (na-amel nambar) is built over it, with a ridge-pole of tree-fern carved with 
the figure of a man. A pig’s tusk is inserted into the nose both of the stone figure 
and the tree-fern figure. Teur is danced from the next to the following morning. 
Novices are {minted all over with white wood-ash pounded in water. 

Note .—This is the highest degree taken by Aiso inba-ai of Bwinembar. 

SO-USUN. “ Phallus.”—The central point is a monolith (ni-hip) carved with 
four faces, painted, and surmounted by a stone’s child. 

PI. XVII, Fig. *2, shows a monolith carved with three faces, called “ na-amp 
tibir,” confirming the title of Mbaliax. There is no further identification in mv 
notes, but it is possible that it belongs to this degree. 

Sole. —This brings us to the end of the degrees taking the title of Mbalias. 

1 This want ni-hip was given in relation to sevr-ral of these stone*, but I do out know what 
it flipnifta*. 

* Tn another account the •tone U claaard a* a ni-hip. and i* carved with a face only, and 
no body. 
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Taking the title of A A-MA L. 

XE-WET MBAL (sacrificial stone) takes the title of A T a-mal f which the title 
corresponding to Mbolia* in other parts of this region, and is presumably a recent 
acquisition. 

The central point of this degree is the erection of a monolith (ni-fop) without 
groove, surmounted by a stone's child. 

Taking the titles of NAMC and XERU. 

My informant had heard of two further degrees, one called Xamu, which appears 
to l>e similar to the degree of Nembrutun Sc-wet, with the addition of inalandr to 
the trees planted. The other is called Xcru Wenoungg , and takes the title of Neru. 
Neither have been seen in this locality within living memory. 

XMBIMB LEMWEXEl may be another foreigu degree, or else another name 
for the last mentioned. 

Story Concerning the Origin of the yienggi. 

The following story was given when asking about the origin of the Menggi: 

There is u village near Bwincmbar. called Nemep.^the inhabitants of which 
have all died out. There is now nothing left of it but a rotting club-house, from 
which, since no one living was interested in them. I 1 nought some modelled skulls. 

Here, once upon a time, there lived two boys. On the shore not far away 
lived a “ man of high degree,” called Atimis Malau. One day. when the two boys 
at Nemep were playing, they saw a hole in the ground. They each took a grass, 
called ninmenei, ami put it into the hole. Inside the hole was a thing like a crab, 
called inbuitiba-au. 1 The crab climbed up and shook one of the grasses. The boys 
pulled at the grass and out it came. Soon after, the other grass shook. They 
pulled it up and out ran a second crab. They replaced the grasses, and this 
happened time after time. 

Now this man Atimis Malau lived at the bottom of this hole, and he looked 
up and saw the bop playing at the top; and he climbed up ami caught hold of 
one of the grasses. One of the bop saw it moving and thought that it was another 
crab ; so he pulled it up. and it was very heavy. He pulled and pulled ami out 

came Atimis Malau. 

Atimis thought in his heart. “ If these two call me some bad name, very well, 
1 will kill them. H they call me ‘ arm ’ (grandfather), good, I will let them live.” 
And when they saw him. they called out “ aeruX Anil he said. “ \ou call me 
arm, mv heart is glad. I will not kill you. I will let you live.” 

Now Nemep had already been populated, but only these two l>op remained. 
Bwincmbar was also populated at that time. 

1 Cf. \Vin-lnimb*-J*u. tbr wife «>t the Ambat. on p. 214. 
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Then Atimis went down the path to the shore, and returned and said, “ Here 
is a yam for you to eat/' He gave them the yam, saving, ” Now I am going back 
to the shore. Soon I will return again.” 

He came back a third time and brought them a boar, and a sow, and a yam. 

He returned a fourth time, and made those boys take the degree of Ambkon. 
But they bought the degree from their mother's brother, who came from a place 
called Tivutip. 

He came back a fifth time, and made them take the degree of Binbcn. Again 
they paid their pigs to the mother’s brother, who placed the binben (garter) on the 
boys’ legs. 

He came back again, and made them tuke the degree of Xa-ombulo, and then 
Na-avuntal. Still they paid the pigs to their mother’s brother. 

Then he returned, and said, 44 Soon you boys are going to make a big Mcnggi. 
So it is well that I should incise your foreskin.” At unit performed the operation, 
but the pigs were paid to the mother’s brother. 

At this point in the degrees they started paying for paint. 

Then he made them take all the other degrees, but in every case the pigs were 
paid to the mother’s brother. 

Atimis made them marry, it is not known whom. They remained at Nemep. 

Then Atimis said to these two men, * 4 Now I have made you do all these things, 
very well, you stay, ami I will depart. This is your place.” He went down to the 
shore and left them there. 

And these two with their wives were the ancestors of all the people of Nemep. 
If Atimis hod not existed, the village of Nemep would not have existed. 


IV. 

The Mekgui ( am / d .). 

Discussion* 

The following discussion would in many respects be shorter if the evidence 
were fuller, and a morning’s talk on the spot would solve many problems. 

However, on examining and tabulating the facts, a surprising amount of order 
and information enn be extracted from the foregoing very incomplete account. 

1 .—A nalyri* of the Degrees. 

In the accompanying chart I have attempted a graphic representation of the 
main features of the foregoing account. 

I now propose to analyse it, by picking out the different features one by one. 
ami following them horizontally throughout the successive degrees. The arrange¬ 
ment will not necessarily be by relative importance of the objects, but will follow 
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the order which appears most suitable for the presentation of the problems 
involved. 

It has been explained on p. 154 how every object used in any ceremony, from 
the stone or image itself down to the smallest personal decoration, must be paid 
for in pigs bv the novice, and how. in respect of similar objects of adornment worn 
in successive degrees, these must l>e paid for afresh each time. 

1 am not clear to what extent this repurchase denotes a new variation ill the 
object paid for. Such variation undoubtedly exists m the class of objects called 
binben. This is sometimes a plaited armlet or garter, and in the higher degrees it 
becomes a bead arm-budge bearing each time a fresh design. 

In the same way, paint is mentioned in successive degrees, but with the right 
of using it on different parts of the body or in different designs, and the frequent 
mention of hawks’ feathers probably indicates the right, in different degree** of 
weuriug them in a different fashion. 

On the other hand, such objects as ankle-rattles and turlsi-shell bracelets 
presumablv remain the same throughout the successive degrees. 

It was im possible, in a short account of the degrees such as I was uble to obtain, 
to get anyt hing like a complete list of objects bought. So I was forced to content 
myself for the moment with simply recording whatever was mentioned, hoping to 
have the opportunity later of going more fully into the matter. This, however, 1 
was prevented from doing, and the best that ran now 1 h? done is to examine eaih 
series of objects separately with the evidence at our disposal. 


It will be seen that there Is a general tendency for the appearance of some 
particular object in one of the higher degrees to be heralded in preceding degrees 
bv a scries of anticipatory symbols. 

Frather Com. 

One of the clearest examples of this is the ease of the feather cone in tho degree 
of Mew-laugawul. and its supporting pole of nator wood. This pole appears in the 
degrees of Wet-ndum, Mbalmbal ami Mew-langawul. 

It will be easiest to follow out the series backwards. 

The object which gives its name to the final degree is a large hollow cone about 
10 lect long and 3 feet in diameter at the lower end. It is bound with a special 
liana called tut-wulel, covered with fowls’ feathers ami decorated with modelled 
faces adorned with pigs’ tusks. In this hollow cone the novices arc carried round 
the gongs prior to killing their pigs. Before the ceremony the cone is suspended 
from the top of a long pole called tortor (reduplication of the word m»-/or), which 
is planted at the side of the dancing-ground, leaning towards the gongs. This 
pole is completely covered with carvings of the human face und figure. 
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In the previous Jcgrw, Mbsilrubul, we Hud a smaller cone, n In tut b fei?l hing, 
this time covered with shiny leaves and bound with common two* nut ftiftittt with nut 
further decoratltOU This is suspended From a plain pole of wanter wood, plw.<xl in the 
satne position us the curved pole? in Mcw r -langawul t and round the haw of the pole- 
is planted, ainoiia oflicr shrubs, a bundle of wild cftOc. 1 have no record of any ust 
iit-ing made of this preliminary cone. 

In the degree of Wet-ndum, a plain [K>le of iwt to? wood is planted leaning 
towards the gongs, and this time, there i* attackx-d to it nothing more striking than 
3 vn iinj? coco unit. 

Hero it i,-' clear that the leather cone in Mew-languwul is led up to by the 
anticipatory .^vmbols of the coco-nut cn W et-adiun and the smaller cone inMlvalmhiL* 
while the [Kile sup porting it, made in each case of the same wood, is plain in the 
two curlier degree i„ and elaborately carved in the lust. 

I now propose to take n series of similarly connected objects, leading Up to the 
important head-t «nvrio« culled uajhwiiW, and trace their progression throughout 
the degrees. 


NakatribaL (BpideTVweb head-covering,) 

This is the name of a spider’s-web b-ud-covernig placed in certain «>t the- 
higher degree, on the head of the image, find I propose to take this teries in it* 
correct order. 

The first degree in which any head-covering for the image h mentioned is 
Wa ning i which in the story of the origin of the Menggi (p. 175) is the first of the 
11 big ” degrees. Here a rinu leaf is tied round the head of the image. 

In Mbatiim ito place is taken by a leaf of the umbrella-palm {mrivtu). 

In Tar-leminggor an umbrella-palm leaf is again tied to the head of the image 
and called m4H,i (baby), because it represents a “baby” mkar»fa?. this degree 
" being too small for a real rnffraftihtf," 

lu Matelau there is no mention of anything on the head of the imuge, but thin 
is probably an omission, since an umbrella-palm is tied to its base. 

There is no mention of any bead-covering in Wet ndum nr Mbulmbal. 

In Mcwdungawu) the image wears " u head-dress called natiiftau, similar to 
the mar (jdm^Ch) worn on the he*rf by the wives of the Maki-tneh (i.e, thi s- who 
have taken the degree) on Alehin.” This word utwrtfio* is also used for the mate in 
w hich the dead are wrapper! p. 2^6). 

TIuti- is no mention of a head-covering in NimwciI or Mtduwun 

i Tbfr **rie* will U 1 InjundUfrilt wiili lucre fully sinl from imntter point <if view on p. 1W. 
* In IteTtngbit thr tc Is cseattnu rf thn purchase uf » hsif called 'j&oMiWa, which i» iipccI 
in lie- higher ikurres for lying cn the au fatmixit, S»ut m ihie degree is worn round Lte hrfld of the 
tsfivice. Tticfc i- no mention of It# temjr pUctd on the b**d nf tte image, arid it Ci^nr^ in con, 
TVffticn with Mir fiEa]itinj of tb* wild c*W*» and not with the erect Urn of tte Image. 
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Xca till Na-ttfarl-woii, the first of the Hbnhas degrees, do w<? find th< true 
’NrtXvj }/%bat r which ir, described as *' a head-rove ring made of spiders’ web," and is 
similar to the spiders'-web coverings attached by means of a fillet to the heads of 
tlir dead when jm^iTV'd in the club’houses (-'■ 1*1. XIX, Pig, I), 

In Muluvnm Sum bum n also the image wear* “a head-covering (|us|pNMl) 
made oi spiders 1 \veb p hanging down it* back. The carved head of both ridge- 
p<dc and the pole projecting through the body of the image wear a similar heaid- 
covering. Vi 1 these are tied on by means of a plaited fillet called nttel. This 
corresponds to the Atehin word netmc, a fillet Uni for the same purpose hy t he 
women of the Small [islands. Those used in South West Hay are bought from the 
women of Lwnhumhu further up the coast, who obtain them from the Small Islands 
hy way of the trade route across the neck of Malekula. 

After Muluwtin SumburaUt the natambitf placed on the head of the image in 
every' degree recorded in my account, 

lei regard to tin- uarlier degree* after N'o-ulu* in which no head-covering of 
anv kind i- recorded, it must be remembered that the account is very sketchy, 
and the*e are probably cases of omission. 

The evidence just ttiEiniR riied receiver added sigtiificance when compared with 
that of the Mnki in the Small Islands. It hsw been seen that in Mev-languwtd thr 
object placed oil the head of the image i* a mat called uanJjfiu. said by my informant 
to be the same as the plait>-d head-covering (utmAwem) worn by the wives of the 
Maki-moh in Ate hi cl 

In Vito, the nortlinmmost of the Small Inland*, t hin covering is called 
wbahttbak * 1 If, in the word nufoimfxit. I have misheard a tinal ' k " for a ‘f, 
tin' two words would be equivalent. 

Ee that n* it inoy T in my account of the ceremony in Alehin, it is stated (bar 
before putting on the real head-covering the wives of the MnM-msn place on their 
bends n preliminary covering of ropitn (lunbrdb-palnt) and «u«» leaves. This, in 
the words of my informant there, w a M trial " for the real head-covering which they 
are shortly to wear. 

Here, then, we have a remarkable parallel between the treatment of th" image* 
in South Wc*t Buy on the one hand, and of the wives of Maki-men. in the Small 
Islands on the other. The mate worn in Atehk are preceded by “ trial M head- 
oevedngi iff umhrcHn-j'Nilm and wtri, while the spiders -web coverings of the 
images in the higher degree* in South W.-^t Hay Eire ted up to hy u mat, preceded 
111 the earlier degree* by equally trial " head-covering* of umbrella-palm and 
viwr leaf. 

Here, ;i* in the cast' of the leather cone, the prototype in to t» found in the 
higher degree* of I he eerie*. «o that the lower degrees in this respect again assume 
a preparatory nile. 

1 ODomdnl with the word (to war on the head). 
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On the authority of my Atcbia informant, I propose* in the following pages* to 
continue referring to the antk-ipntory si Eigen jis " triiiJ " object*. 

Th* Haw? w*r the I mage ; and the “ Opt 

At the first, Mb*lifts degree, a house, called Nre-uncl-wou (which meftde Jt Holy 
( hilt-house '). is erected over the stone circle and image. During the i curse of 
the preceding ceremonies we find u series of li trial*' Houses. 

It is probable that every degree would have &uch a " trial ” house* and that 
wherever this is not mentioned it tft a raise of rmussiom 

In Tarlenuuggor and Matelau there is mention of a coco-nut leaf leaning up 
against the image to represent the house, 

hi Mew-lnngawul this coco-nut leaf is- placed ip front of the opening of the cone, 
lu Mbaturn and Muluwtm a pent-roof is placed over the image. 

In a0 thcfi* oases um! in that of the house itself there is n ceremony ml led 
remewen {jm? p. I3fl) m which the house or 4 trial n house is “opened." The right 
of this has, of eoume. to lie bought, much in [lie same way ftS we should pav for the 
"eutrift” into a ebb. In the case of the 1 trial’* houses this opening" is 
ftyinbaite In the central degree of Na-amel-won. it Is the actual door of the house 
which is opened. 

An interesting case iff m Ihe pust-Mhulins d^ivo of JlW Hip.trintip, which 
harks back to rhe roco-nut leaf This may he due to the fact that it is connected 
with (he curlier degree csf the Mewdnugawtil, 

1 have token the above three series first because they show m unmistakable 
manner the anticipatory nature of the preliminary. or “ triAl, 11 objects. 

I now propose fn take the case of the ring surrounding the image, tree. or 
monolith which forms the central point of each degree, 

/fopr tittfi Sfmu' Circle . 1 

In the Suit rhrrc deg^n* this is a roj>e supported on four posts anil entwined 
With leave* called w-mrtw. 

In all the following degrees up to Mewdnngawtil there we find a trimihr rope* 
thiH time entwined with coco-nut leaves, 2 

It■ ■ in Xinifrtil upwards h *. in the degrees with rilled iirrt>x prt ndtTtg 
on (he Small Islands) the place of this rope is taken by u at ofte circle. 

On first examining thi.-? account it appeared doubtful whether the stom- eireln* 
was an embellishment a! the rope, or the tope an anticipatory symbol of the stone 
Cttde, In view of the pronounced tendency we have sem of systematically leading 

1 Whore tlirre U no mention (if Itithcr ill my ttiomnl ttf ^ rlr-^v. thix it or flu iij.ly J( (> f 
Duiinnka. In the- rtuiin acrmmt, the only aw** (if aaiisaiuu ntv Alwrtiwunl ami Mew Intigawul. 

5 The BLndf. ei^rrptiun i« Tar-tmun^or, which hu 4* *tcaie cirele* The irregular pcmtiDn 
uf Ihii (logltv lit fully (line LI*-'t-rl on pi 101 . 
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up to mi already conceived ultimate object l>v a series of " trial " objects. it would 
seem thalt the latter is almost certainly the ctise. 

The role of the front stone of the circle in supplying the phullu* of thi image it 
simotimJs. and its relation to the phallic monoliths, would tend to discount 
the ii.li n of the stum circle being derived from the rope. 

Noit . — There sue two objects id inti rest associated with the numbul rope, of 
the ne fining of which I am ignorant. 

One is the young coco-nut which is frequently (? always) attached to it " like 
a I*1L TT 

The second is the yon 1 with an artificial face modelled on it, and wearing a 
“ head -dressof fowls feathers. This appeal to he of considerable important 
on occasions when n Mingle pig would he killed for tlir ?iimhr<r-trw rope or the stone 
circle, two pig* rtf' 1 killed, one for the numbit! and one for ihe yam. 

The Fare nn the vatn appears u» In: modelled out of the same material that is 
u>Hi] fur modelling ibr faces of ihe dead 

This min hub s the preliminary evidence regarding the anticipatory nature of 
tin- lower degrees, to which return will bo made in the sections on the Order of the 
Degree* (p. 191) and $ugg>st<-d Meehan kun (,p. -'Hi). 

The following siy pages will lie devoted tn n tabulation of the remaining 
fie :-, for fnt nr■■ comparison, and do tu>i enter into the general Argunttmt- 

Th* i'niimi Object* Ertd&t* 

Wiwirn Imatjts* 

[ can draw no conclusion from the number of faces, hitman figures, He., carved 
(m the images, which seem to be quite erratic. 

There is evidently ome meaning in the kind of wood used. Here, again, 3 i aa 
draw no conclusion*, but give below n ttet which may prove useful. 

Jkijfre, 

Anibkon 

Mwdiwral .. 

Barangbie .. 

Andal 
No-alas 
.Mbitiuru 
Tnrlenunggor 
MateJau 

Wet-ndum *, 

MbabnbaJ .. 
tfewdangawul 


Boot/. 

.. Na^rirfdbtib 

,, Tree-fern. 

.. .Yu-for. 

. tfimtuda (the second image m XtHiias and Matclau is 
of tree-tern). 

f These belong to the hWl her l one series, and in cadi 
the com- is suspended from a pule of w *dor wood. In 
Mew-tengawul the pole h caned and culled taftor. 
In the second part of this degree lhere is an image of 
tree-fern. 
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Iu the degree from Ximweil upwards all the images mentioned life mode of 
tnbzicp wood. which is also mentioned iu cme account m being used iu AiulH urn.] 
Tar-lenmiggor (the latter being rhe only one of the early degrees in which a stone 
circle is mentioned). 

TLil-m mi/rtef ,i wood seems definitely as^ociriled with tile stone circle* 

In this connection it is worth noting that the carved ^tensions to the ridge- 
jjole of the Ir-ilsc erect*] over the image in the higher degrees nppeur always to 
be of tree-fern. 

Trent I 1 hinted. 

The following i» a list of trees planted as a central point in the degree mid 
enclosed by a rope or atone circle; — 

I'he wild cane (nqwu*) <5 planted ill the degrees of Bamngbie and Uel- 
iniuiu, though it i* not definitely stated that, ii has rope or stone circle 
roitnil it. These two degrees are the first of the series, discussed 
again on p* \M, conueeted with Feather Cone and pole of na-tor 
wood* 

Lycas [jutuuvri) and mulat\dr im- planted in the degree of Xumveil. 

M aland r i*= planted in HuJuwun Sumburan and the greater number of the 
Mbuli.-n degrees. 

0f the other trees or shrubs mentioned in the tad l hod material to identify 
only a few. 

is the general word for tree, wood, or shrub, 

*Wsi fiHifir {" had wood 1 '} is tlie general word for croton, of which 
there are several varieties mentioned. 

*Wiin appears to be the genrr.d mime for cordflme, and w-art mbrim 
is curdy I inn termimiliH. 

A i)na * \ I rnhotuf is uo diM‘iim variegatunu 

N ingbicingbiring amp in ((i auhymnthes naperji. 

Nimwitew is bisci omUann* i he fruit, of which Mr, Summcriiaysa tells nw 
is used for red paint ham Africa to America, 

A <i\r.ttvjrawfl- t of which the fruit a** used as imMo-rutth'S, is pjiugiiim 
cdufo. 

A'irmri is an umbrella-palm. 

A twin is probably equivalent to the Alehin wh t or hava-pbim. Though 
havaift drunk by On: Big Nnabut, in the northern pUteau of .UaJetnla, this use 

for it i.i unknown in the Srasdt Island*. where the root is used for mjupcnl 
purposes. 
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Mnnfrlifhf, 

Except in t ht- case of HVt tidum . 1 Isolated monoliths arc peculiar to fcbc 
Mholiis degrees, where they are the centra! fi g ure, not do they accompany the 
'’jwradii 1 post-Mbalia.s appearance of degrees conferring the title of Miihiwmi, 

They iue thus exclusively Mbatias. 

la tin- earlier Mhalias degrees they ar> uncarved [ in No-imm Amcl (Ndundu 
Lump) ;t monolith is erected bearing a vertical groove up each rich' ami over tin 
trip ; this is followed in the next degree by a plain monolith, and then by one carved 
to represent the human figure. In the last degree of which I have any account there 
is mention of a monolith Cawed with four human faces, and I have a photograph 
showing a stone with three faces. 

An interesting point that arises on examining the photographs—and it ia 
borne out by the negative evident 1 *' of the account—la that only those monolith* 
which sir- 1 carved with thr hum an face Of form have a stone circle round them* and 
this has a phallus surmounted by a stone’s child as la the case of a circle surrounding 
u wooden image, 

A point that is by no means dear is which uf these monoliths or to what extent 
any oE them, are phallic. < omiccted with thi- is the question of the stone’s child. 

The case m regard to the fore-stone of a atone circle is quite dear. Thin 
stone is only a phalli!* when the circle surrounds an image. When surrounding u 
tree or shrub it is simply the “ stone’s face. 1 The evidence of the photograph* 
shows that in the latter casts there is no stone’s child, though this ruisea rite 
imouswt r^ question iis to how thr pig’s tusk worn on the left wrid {srr p. 149) 
is broken on these occasions. 


When we come to the isolated monoliths the evidence h confusing, and 1 
can detect no general principle. My note* on these higher degrees arc extremely 
slight, mid I can only summarize the evidence ns follows 


llcgftt. 

il'.moLilh. 

titalllA. 

Nu-ami'i ft tin 

t-noarved 

XaL nl sled. 

Ki-aiucl XiluiiiiHip . 

(Tnaarad... 

Phallic 

Mbot-ntiuiramp 

I’ncjkrvmi... 

Plmllie. 

XiMDhnihlb Xr-wr* ... ... ... 

No-mum Aiml , , ,\ 

UnOSTTOd... 

Xut phallic. 

Xdmwiu Lamp 

Grooved ... 

Phallic. 

Xe-wi't Mbul ... ... ... .., 

Unourad 

Not piudln:. 

Whi>[ Xutabur ... ... | 

(o) Uocarvtd *.. 

Pilnllic. 

(&) Ctuml with whnli* fiynrt? 

Xoi ulnlid. 

XlHttUD 

Foorfun 

Phallic. 

^ #■*+ i"* p+i 

'Hire* l*«* 

C). 


L 1 h.tvr- uu “.ut imi tu matu 1 .l- in the #iunlf t*intl monolith in Wot-ndum, can. n pi 
point out lhr markedly dUfrrcnt dyi<? of wurLuuiuiy|i., from that til the carved munotuh- 
t hn higher Hhulia* cUip'rooi. 
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All these monoliths, whether cjirved or nut, and phalhin < r not pballtl- nre 
Bttrmminted by a stone's child, 

lhi‘ two cirvn! monoliths of which I have photography both have u .iturie 
uireto ; the uitcarvcd or grooved atones have none. 

The phallic stone of each of the circles surrounding a carved monolith bus a 
stunt s child a» well tus the monolith itself* 

Stn„rfi Child. 

The evidence in regard to the stone’s child, when planed *m the pfudlio stone 
of jc circle* is a& follows :— 

(I) It U called the stonc’a child. 

1-) It is used to break the utd pig's task before the n«* one is pljn ed on the 
wrist of the novice. 

( 3 ) In jl single iciatano% in the degree of Nimweil, it is .-niid tlmt ih- stone's 
nhib 1 is used for killing the pig. 

Whether function (2) applio* in the caw of ;i stone’s child placed ora the neutral 
monolith I am unable to soy, 

Thr I.lt^- monoliths, whether gdutUk -r nut (if nuked the evidence id 'bis 
respect is correct)* At” all shown by the photographs to have a stone's child. 

On the other hand, when the fore-stone of a circle jj* definitely not phallic 
(*■*■ when the circle surtoumls a tree), there is no stone's child. 

The in testing question as to which of the above fonctioii* is the primary and 
which the secondary must, through Inek of further evidence, go unanswered, 

Artft - Having suminarized the evidence in regard to the central object* of 
He degree, we can examine in turn the various objects of adornment or iii^gnk of 
rank acquired by the novice during his progress through the degree*, 

Itmgnia* 

Pn m/. 

In the stor y of Atiitiia and the origin of .Mejiggi (p. 175) the boys started paying 
for paint ui the degree of No-uka, A shrub or tree of this name- is planted in the 
degree, and " ttfr-ul r in A&chin is the word fur paint. 

In the above account of the degrees paint is I nought as follows :— 

- ’ Red paint for tin- fare culled nimmletp mrmut 1 ; jil^i 
fAbal-ntu.i, a decoration painted on Hie Hughs, cun- 
siffting of alternate red and black stripes, 

. * Red paint to be used on any part uf the body, No uLas 
tree planted, 

5 .Skftiwirrw i* his*, uiTri Elina, whirli Mr. Htuiuoflrfi*>«* tells m, i » uatj^ tlnoti^hniit tia,- 
Pacific for ml palm. 


A ml id , . 


Noulns 
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{Aft And a I.) 

Red paint fnr any part of the body. 

Paint. 

Block pas lit. 

Paint catted ittWutu, 

Feint called ittmu nl svonmet. 

CHltJes painted on the face. 

Pointing the imago (this e$ probably paid for in all the 
decrees, though only mentioned Lore). 

A a/, , —The body of a ikad man of the degree of AiuM or upwards is painted 
red all over. If he has become Muluwnn or M hallos he is painted white (*er p. 206 ). 


Tar-lenunggor 

Mhatiiru 

Mnteltm 

JlbaJmbal 

Mcw-lnngvviYld 

Kimweil 

Mnhiwun Sum bn ran. 
Mbot-mparamp 


Ashf< Cxcti on the BodjfJ 

I have two not-ea, jjs follows:— 

In Baranghie tin:- buyers qf the degree are blackened with ashes. 

In Ne-wor Xamhor and! Namu the buyers are covered with white ashes 
soaked in water. 

Weapons. 

The lirst record of paying for the spear with which n pig U k3hs I occurs in Btirunghie, 

The onlv record of buying the wooden pig-killer occurs in Mew-ladgawul, hut 
it ta evident that whichever iuskrttment is used must Ik? paid for. 

The use of spear or pig-killer for killing the pig depends, not on the degree, hut 
h in the me of the pig killed, gjiinllrr pigs being killed with pig-kilter ami larger ones 
with spear, 

Iti Ximweil a pig i* sail] to be killed with the 11 stone's child." 

In Mbobubnl there is on isolated note that the buyer holds spear, pig-killer 
ami bow while dancing for the pip. which is killed with 11 spear. 

A curious feature La, that the right to n large bow h bought in Mbaturu, and 
the right, to a mw8 one in the subsequent degree of Mbalmbal. Like all apparent 
iinonuities, it is proved to !>e perfeotly logical, and provides an important link in 
the argument developed on p. llhk 

Garter Arm-badge {Bin f x ,>}■ 

This word is apparently used ft>r two kinds of ubjih-te. i he- is & string bund 
mad* by women with a 7 xtgzag pattern representing the chin of a fly Log-fox (nTcji 

i flnwipitiar**. _I was told <>f a white rliif in Run boo Bay, mi Lin- went eoiw, on which 

lhr nalLVfct, UT passing, pi**** their hftlid. anil, Mowing powdered t hsnxHil tin to U. Iwt? m 
whin- inxayr of the hand in » tlmnli nf hliuA. The trodtr with wham 1 stayed in South Wnt 
Bsv told me that he l»d Men similar hatkd-ptetiit'es la a in ErTomanga, where the dead 
wmv. formerly buried. Herr, the native protested that they did noL know how thwc image* 
wtiv- produced, naying, "They ju.*L came There/' Snob hsadpkrtuir* arc found in many 
[jwrtn of the world.serf are associated with the Aiiricnaciart and Maitdak-imn periods in Europe. 


m 
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minggerc), Thus k worn by any child on the arm. and in tins degree of this name 
rli" right is bought of wearing at bdow theknw T esin our Order of the Garter, The* 
ojhrf object called by this name in the arm bn dp of white and black beads tmtb 
respectively of shell and coco-nut shell, with geometrical designs. Each degree, or 
at h:ast the higher ones, has m own design. 

Flic first purchase of a 6£n&m is mode during the degree of that no rue. and 
this, fid stater! above, is for a string band worn as a garter. Frequent subsequent 
mention is made of the ^uxehnse of the bimbeii, and. undoubtedly, in the case of 
the higher degrees. this refers lo the bead arm-badge, though where the change 
comes I am unable to say, 

l have jphotograpbs of bead arm-badges, front the degree of Amlat upwards, 
but in Matdftu there is again mention of the purchase of a UtJtm (presumably of 
the string variety) to be worn as a garter. 

Of the badges illustrated in PL XVLf], Fig, 2, A and € belong to Hie dtt»* 

-:t f Me vr lung*Wu I. The d on ble-diamonds arc said to rep*ea*rt the open; ulum of a corn! i 
(mten-tovti = eye of a conch): the* black triangle between the two wings of the 
diamonds are a small sea-shell called mbnil; the remaining part of C. that 
ormpiod by the tfaiee white triangles, ia suid to represent the face ot a haw k 
iw-mbal) ; the large triangle is the forehead ; the black space on either ride tlt» 
hi fl d-fe*thatB; the middle triangle is the nose, and the black spaces on each side 
of it the eyes the anufe triangle is the mouth, and the black sp ace beneath that 
the dun. The explanation of the curr**Apondiiig j*art of A usia not so concise, but 
this titan was said to represent a hawk. 1 

li belongu to the degree of Mufuwmh The Separate diamond* are here again 
aaid to represent the operculum of a comb, wliih- the w hite trianglesled piga* 
juws (tii-wt t«Wsi), l have a record of another arm-badge, belonging to Muluwun 
Nimburan, showing simikr separate diamonds, which are rhvrc said to represcut 
i.tu' wings uf a butterfly (mi rftbtCintVT/jp ) . 

The two smaller arm-badges, D and E, art* said to belong to women .md I 
h»v, ,0 flipiur,jitiou uf their deign. 


f'uf *4ytk BrficetfL [ T ileustr .) 

The word til. wir k also applied to the wooden bracer placed on a boy's w rist 
** his first step in ceremonial Jifc {see p. 220), but it does not appear with this 
meaning in my account of the degrees* 

1 Tlwt tkii doiixn should Le aaki to repent the toe ut * hawk, an(1 lhM ^ fd _ t|lm( 
^ m tbr tnind of the iwirak-r, for the tot b*™, at* dv,rfv tW of * matl 

Ot TjfW of tii-r. vn>it prom meow of Wk^ymbolfl in the Unlfj Q| tku Small i i_* la 

T .. which democrat™ ihMu ^ ['! [ 

•""'"T l "‘ W inS °" 11 ' *“ -W 1- AMI.) HA the root «h,iTV"v, t. “ 

">»H M*riJicfiT ■■ or +1 yrieal " ^ h "* tl lo 
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Hers it refers to a pig's tusk worn as an ornament an tin* wrist. It* first 
appearance is m Andal. and henceforth it is mentioned as being paid for in nearly 
every degree. The manner of it- exchange for the enxrespcmdmg frisk worn in 
the previous degree is described on p. 14D, 

In Muluwun Surabur;m the right is also bought of wearing it above the «-lbow 
[,'iv PI. Xvu, Fig. 2). when it is called *ifisi}* matis. 

j Pt m.s- tyfajrpf r. f.Va orMJp ) 

Tiie pttrthiuwi of a penh**wrappT is mentioned in Matclau. Minweii and 
Mulmviin Sum burn ii. Those probably indiciti. payment for a wrapper of now 
design. Tin* lack of mention in other degrees is probably a matter of amission 

0 avis' Fratf&rx. (JVwnctr nemhoh) 

Mention of payment for hawks' feather* i* first made In Matelau, and thence¬ 
forth it occurs in nearly every dsgnc^ probably with the right of wearing them in. 
a new manner. 

Fmdx' Feather*. (AT-mric.} 

Fowls’ feathers are mentioned in conned km with the making of the Feather 
Cone ami a* drowning tlic face modelled on a yum, which i- placed at the foot of 
the numiml ropi in certain degrees (ye Diagram of degrees). The only record o£ 
payment for thorn is in Mbatorn. 

IHftjing-st jeh ( S' a mu n btnftr ) 

Afos t‘stick, (Afo-tfi tujguwjguw ) 

These are both paid for so Matclau. 

Tnrbf^hdl Btwdd. (Nitmba,) 

This is mentioned as bring paid for in Muluwun Snmburan and NorwnvU 
ndarlamp, 

A nJtk-rattle** 1 .Yu iwhh ra ugh (pangjttm edufo).) 

These are mentioned aa being paid for in Mbatum and Mew-lungawnl. 

A T dr.—Till* ejthmisfo the tai of personal adornments bought during fie degrees, 
Bcfuri' passing *>n to tbe discu^aon arising rmt of thr order in which Lin- degrees 
are laketi, rhe following note* will not be out of place : — 

Fitts. 

F ;.'i. .O’ taking the degree of Ainbkon, a buy will cat with hia mother. On taking, 
this degree he make- th<* only pun Inis* «f fin 1 of which there i* mention in mv 
account. and henceforth eschews the maternal hearth. 
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Alter this my information ia (HIMtigfactory, and reflects rhe decay Into which 
fhe institution Inns fallen in recent year**, 

! ij-- following contradictory picco of information were given to me bv the same 
usually trustworthy informant: — 

Man of each degree eat by themselves, bm if a man has taken ha torn 
jiirl then goes back to Andsl. he can eat w ith men of both/' 

M+ o who have taken any degree up to Tur-hnunggor can come to the 
fwist for Ambktm, but those who have taken higher degrees could not 
uat the pigs iif such n small degree." 

On the other hand— 

Though n man who has taken Mbatuni cannot eat of a pig kilhd f„ f 
Ambkon or Mwidjwsil, bo could eat one IdQcd for Bamngbie, r ' 

From this last piece of information it would look as though them was now no 
l| -" 1 iknmredtiwn »'«* bh*t there Was simply a fooling thsi one could not 

cat with a man whose degree is too fur removed from ont-V own. 

It is probable, however, that enquiry would reveal n much stricter observance 
of fire& in the cage of the higher degrees 


/V. 

% DOtes at '- bicking in precise information on the tpwBticin of pigs, possible 
because the grade of pig kiEli^i does hoi seem to have the same importance ns ft 
docs in the Small Island*. 

E have lung list' of pig names, but they mostly appear to lx- purely descriptive 

The words ,u-,*brtie» and m-mhotty aeeru to be interchangeable, meaning 
“ pig. ’ Onfji bii (i young) castrated, pig. 

For a short general m count of the pig-milttn* of rhi^ region, the reader may 
refer to tlu- Introduction (p. 144). 

In the Small Islands there are four main grades of pig, dmwilLnf according to 
ihi^ length of l.ufib. For the aake of ccunpariacm w it It other taland-cuitiures, f have 
adopted the following technical terms : 

(«) " Creecent-tusker, M the tusks showing well, but only slight lv vitmd 
fPL XV 111, Fig, l t A.) 

ff>) " f'urvcd tusker/' the tusk curved well round, but not yet piercing 
the cheek, [PL XV] 11, Fig. |, BJ 

fc) " He-entrsiqt -t uh kcr t the tusk having curled round so u * to pjercc 
the cheek anti touch the jaw. [PI. XVIII r Fig, 2, 0 ^ £)) 

(dj Ciivh-tinker, T the tusk living pierced the jaw and pushed up again 
to the position of a 41 crescent-tusker " on its second round. 
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The onlv two grades which l was definitely able to distinguish in South West 

Rav Ware 

Stteteus for " crescent^ualo/r, urul 

Ttimb-tmn}b for “ re-entrant-tusker." 

()tlu't names frequently occurring were tarn apparently reprwwntin^ a stage 
below mewiis, mid ((tmi-ap representing SitAgc 1 h*! w+H-tj \u< irr* and isitnh4*imh. 

QtW M) t that cl the " circle-tusker " so prominent in Hie Small Islands is 
ddimtHv not rrpresented, tbe art? of breeding snob high-grade pigs being here 
unknown. 

Sinc^ mv noten on pigs lire m unsatisfactory, I have omitted all mention of 
grades from the account of t he degree*. 

Although l obtained the luutuas of matiy pigs killed fur the different degrees, 
they presented no definite ■ and it would therefore appear that tLt ,u tuilI 

gnule of pig killed fa of comparatively I title oonwqnenoe, provided it be u tusker. 

CntH'h Sh’ll. 

Conch shell hanging on to or Howe to th-< images are very prominent in the 
photograph*, bill 1 have no mention of them in the test, 

]h Ihe Small Islands the conch is blown iin vacuus prescribed manner*} in 
honour of any pig that is ceremonially killed, and ft would seem probable that this 
is tb- case here, the shell subsequently being pbc*d on or cbMfr to the image. 

'* JW Day*" 

In the eouwo al hi* account, my informant frequently introduced the phrase 
" ten days later sodJi end such a thing is done” *>n enquiry it was always elated 
thiit 1J ten day* later " is not to be taken literally, but really means ,L as soon as 
the necessary preparations can be Hindi', pigs acquired, etc, 

Other examples of a figurative use of the word ** ten" meaning “ much " or 
great" have bwn noted in connection with the degree* ili'w-langawul and 

Mulitwnri luugnwuL 

Thisi loose use uF Hu word is in marked contrast to the very exact use uf that 
and all numbers in the north-east coast, and the high development there of th* 
whole decimal system, 

%.—Thr Ortfrr of ihe Ik ijrrM. 

In the above imulyflb I Imre attempted to truce the various objects as they 
occur throughout the degrees. 

I now propose to took at the matter from a different point of view, sod 
examine the order in which the degree* are taken. 

Below ure t aim! a ted *ix iistn. obtained from different people, of the order 
io which the degrees have actually been In ken. 


'Oftlttr iij UtF BhW t<* JlffHihrtn ffHlf JflklDUtt Su.Hihnrgit t 
lifttl- u*l% Lkl i Linl 4, I Jet ft. 


1 &- 
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Only three of the lists include degrees above jfulmmn Sumburau. and these 
ure iiiven Inflow. 1 

Qrdi.r tJ tki Drgf/t.b ahopr, Miduuiun Sumbutan* 


U*t 3. 

LiSL 4, 

List n. 

\il-.ifc!. 11 MdarLunp 

... 

Xa~am,el Mdttrldmjl 


NiUinbup -- 




Mhol’[i]|Hir.imp 

... 

M (hM - m pu in trip 

Amrllufjpammp, 




>Mtt[ahii p i M ul inrun |. 

Nenibmtnn Sfe-wet 

■S++ 

NViri't ... 

Xu-in Is> 7 

Xo-iinun Ajjiel ... 

■ fc* 

Se-wet ... 

XcKflapon* 

Xdilndu lamp „> 

... 

— 

N a in u hi [amp. 

Jft'Sfet Khlf + -- - 


— 

Ne-wet Mbti* 

Xnniiel Xuinliif 

... 

Sf-wct Niimhe ... ... 

Xamcl Mamba* 1 , 



Namu 


jCo-iiin.ui... 

... 

— 

No-nsun. 



Miduwmi Intijj.viv id (Mnluwum 

NVwet bnpawut. 


- - 

Mbit (Namai) 




Xeru wi'ijfHingji iXcrit) 

Nmlmnti IrinuTliej. 


the above dfcgntt* tnke I hr titlr of }ft*ilia*. ejaepe where *Utrd to bmckrte after 

tlm luune.J 


I was told by my infurnnnut that after \nlbkon, which must 1 m- taken first-, 
the degrees might lie taken in any order up to Nimweil. However, on tabulating 
i In- list* of the order in which they have actually been taken by different- individuals, 
it h seen that the change til the order is confines I in much -.ntsill^r group. The 
following facts emerge : — 

Ambkmi if always first. 

The order of Mwliwsai and Bnranghie v- interchangeable. 

Wet-ndum. in thrw» lists, comes next. In th»- fourth account it comes 
before Mbalmbal In the fifth account it is placed More Mbit urn. 

An,ltd and Nebulas are interchangeable, (Tn the story of Atiinii tun! the 
origin of the Me rug! t. the lioya were incised before No-nlus, bec ame that was 
the liret oF the *' big Tr Menggi.) 

i An intrt«iiBii point brought out tu the Ihtis uf poit-Mbalju- tb-jirww i* the latitude pit. 
mipaihle in the rfeamphVe a*mu of ■ ilejjtw. A digit* in cnlled Xo-imun (phallus) or Htart at 
! M t u rn I - Anothorifl called Nome! Number or Se- wet Mamba*, according to w hither the itif onnaitt 
Imppeun to lx- thlnkinc of the Sion* ItwJf Iir the ferae I prohablv) mctnl over nr by it. 
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Mbatum and Tar-lt-ii murmur an- interchangeable,, 
ifbalmbui, Matelau and Mewdangawtd arc interchangeable. 

The important degrees of NimweiL Huluwim and Mbati&fl are invariably 
token in this order. 

These lost an? now regarded ;ia tins *' big ” degree* jin contrast to those lower 
ones regarded an + * big” by Atimw (p. 175)}, Nimweil mentis “ uyCfts/ a shrub 
which figure* largely in > ettmotfial life throughout Melanesia. The title, s MilIuwuii 
anil Mlmlias arc the only ones common to all the scrim of degrees known to me in 
Male kula and Am brim. in jiI! of which they occupy a foremost position, In 
South IVcat Bay oil three arc* characterized by th' j use of the atom, 1 citric. and I 
therefore propose Lo refer Lo them collectively li* the " stone-udng group.” With 
3dbftlios it.sell vre arrive at the erection of an isolated monolith. 

The remaining degrees arc variations on themes already introduced, nod take 
the titles of Mnluwun or Mbalias, with the exception of two only heard of by mv 
informant as being performed in distant kill ages. Such variation us ex tits in the 
e filer in which they may Ik: taken can best be seen by re [erring to the lists, those of 
variable position being those which do not take the title of Mbnlias. 

Muluwiin Snmburmi. us can Ik? aeon, may be taken before the first Uhulian 
degree, 

Feather-dme Series. 

Tubing first the degrees up to and iitriudiiig Mew-bmgawul. it will Ik- seen that, 
with lb- except ion of the erratically placed \Ye Nudum and the double move of 
Mutel&m the position of the degrees is in practice only changed in pairs. 

[f we follow iip the vagaries of Wet-ndnm, we -hull arrive at same interesting 
Codclurions. 

This appears, from ltd position in the first three lists to be regarded as a 
<l small ” degree. Ln List G it has an intermediate position, while m List [ it is 
found immediately preceding Mbaimbai. Hero it fa lb into it.s natural [position as 
one of the series connected with the Feather Cone which formed the point u( depart ure 
for the argument developed in the last chapter {*■’ p 177b 

Taking this aeries backwards, as before, it may be Hiimimiri&kl us follows : _ 


Hcw-hin^ttwol. 

Hhalmhul, 

Wrt-ndum. 

l^irge Ui'ctiralOi! cone sup¬ 
port <sl on 

Snmllsr Hndenorateni cone sup 
ported on 

Coco nut (rcprraeiitjag 

•.lipptrftffll on 

tTunfcd pohj ciUqj Gt>r4ur 

t’liiJci |XjIl‘ of na-tor t*ood 

Pin in poll- of tw-icrf wood. 


On referring to the chart of the degrees, it will Ik- seen that Wet-qdum at id 
Mbnlmbul haw a further feature in common, in that, with one exception they 
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are the only degrees in which the wild cane is planted. The single exception is the 
early degree of Barangbie, which is also the only degree in which na-tor wood is used 
for making the image. Here the erection of the image is preceded, on a previous 
day. by the planting of wild cane in exactly the same way as in Wet-ndum; 
a similar planting of wild cane precedes the erection of the pole of na-tor wood. 
Moreover, the planting of wild cane is accompanied in both cases by the planting 
of another shrub called m-ai-ltilis, and the only other mention of na-ai-lislis is iu 
Mbalmbal. where the right is bought of using it as a fillet. 

Our summary can thus be amplified as follows :— 


Mew-langawul. 

Mbalmbal. 

Wet-ndum. 

Barangbie. 

Large* decorated cone... 

Smaller undecorated 
cone 

Coco-nut (represent¬ 
ing cone) 


Carved pole called 
tor-tar 

Plain pole of na-tor 
wood 

Plain pole of na-tor 
wood 

Image of na-tor wood. 


Wild cane planted 

Wild cane planted 

Wild cane planted. 


Sa-ai-tidi* worn as 
fillet 

Sa-ai-lislis planted 

Sa-a i-liiJis planted. 


It is evident from this that the four degrees of Barangbie. Wet-ndum, Mbalmbal, 
and Mew-langawul form a series leading up to the carrying round of novices in the 
Feather Couc in the last-named degreed This series cuts right across the regular 
order of degrees, ami accounts for the erratic position of Wet-ndum, which hovers 
between the widely separated degrees of Barangbie und Mbalmbal. 

It hits been seen that the degrees of— 

Barangbie, 

Wet-ndum, 

Mbalmbal, 
and Mew-langawul, 

constitute a series, and that they are the only ones in the whole account which am 
concerned with— 

(а) Planting of the wild cane ; 

(б) The na-ai4islis plant; 

(c) Erecting an imnge or pole of na-tor wood ; and 

( d) The bamboo cone. 

1 The theme again appears in the po»t-Mbaliaa degree of Mbot-mparamp, during which a 
carved tor-tor pola ia erected similar to that in Mew-langawul. 


o 2 
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Alflp that thr ceremony of being carried round ia u Feather Com? is markedly 
different from the crnitoouits connected with tin* other degrees . 1 
Next to he noted are tho following facta :— 

FirstIv, tin- title Baran g bio is. -aijl lo be 21 Totinim Islam! worth mid the 
descriptive name of that degree,' is a duplication. in the language of that id mid, 
of the name nf the first, Scnkmg degree, h"th meaning “ Holy Fire ' YIho 
it is stated ths^ though the degree is not I flight from the mother a liror tiers 
and mother's fathers (at is the cast- with Amhkon), these relatives may o&ist 
in the work of making the image. 

Secondly, in the degree of Mewdangawul, the list of oar scries, there in 
included the eeremnny of erect inn the images of all the degrees hitherto taken. 
This ceremony looks remarkably like ihe summing-up or end of a group of 
desrw .’f, Mewdaiigawid m, in fact, the terminal degree of a group. ■ silT-Ting 
in many ways from the sione-uning group which follows. 

Now, the only other degree in which this s umming -up feature rather illogically 
appears is in Mbs turn. 

Is it not Jiossible. then, that Mb a turn also may at one time h*V* bee® u termiiml 
degree ? 

We now see that Arnbkou is duplicated by Barangbie, and that Mbaiuru, in 
respect of this distinctly summing-up feature, is duplicated by Mewdangawul. 

Tiara ngbie is admit ted ly of foreign origin, and the whole series of degrees leading 
up Eh the Bamboo Conn ii of a chsracier foreign to the rest t h? Kcmnng ceremonies. 
It would seem. then, that in the Bamboo Cone series, comprising Baraugbie, Wet- 
nd hid . Hbatmb&l and Mew-la [igu will, we have a series of para Hid degrees introduced 
from without, and aup-rirnposed upon an indigenous system* 

In the light of this hypothesis, let us examine certain apparent mcooristeuciea 
in onr account of the degrees. 

Mhaturu. 

It will immediately explain the apparent anomaly of the buying of a la/g, bow 
in Mbotum, anil of a smtH bow in the subsequent degree of MbalmbaL 

Mbs bubal is the degree with the amull preparatory cun#. If Mhaturu and 
Mew-fongawtil an- tin- final degrees of two pantlM series, then it would tie natural 
to find the large bow bought in Mhatum. while the small how is lx>tight in the really 
anterior (though, through its dose connection with Mew-hmgairtil, posteriorly 
placed) degree of Mladmlial. 

A mini and No-ttlas. 

On the same bypath of pun I Id degrees Can be explained a hitherto unsolved 
problem* It warn seen, in the story of Atinus and fcha origin of the Menggi* that 

1 The mofli'Hlng. Oil tlio Outflidr of thr Feather rone, of a, number of h uman f qCT a udonUNj 
Willi pijo" tqsbj, Mich Bfl am mnilrlEed ita tlir iiiitit Lal vrixah ll tallica alturhcd to the 
»kulla of the noble dead Imido the ulub-homc. iiiggosta Uic pnMihiUty tha t thu conn it-w-Ef ttgto- 
at-cki-t- tin mweiitor, and thu ccrpmuiiv a rtf birth. 
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No-tllas was considered as thr tirst of the " big degrees, and was stated to be the 
first in which the right to use paint was acquired. According to the account, 
however, the right to use puint had already been acquired in Andul. Now, Andal 
is another foreign word, and the descriptive name of the degree is said to mean, in 
a foreign language. “ they dance again *’ or “ go back.” Andal and No-ulas then 
appear as parallel degrees ; Andal l>eing adopted from outside, though not apparently 
in connection with the Feather-cone series. 

Tar-lenunggor. 

Finally, and still on the same hypothesis of parullel degrees, the anomalous 
position of Tar-lenunggor becomes plain. A glance at the chart will show in this 
degree, and apparently quite out of place, the stone circle and image of mbctep 
wood which arc otherwise the exclusive features of the stone-using degrees from 
Nimweil upwards. 

Now Tar-lenunggor follows Mbaturu: and the stone using group follow Mew- 
langawul. Mbaturu and Mew-Ungawul are parallel summing-up degrees of what 
would then appear to l»e an old non-stone-using order, followed again by parallel 
examples of a new order characterize! 1 by the use of atone. 

Of this new order, Tar-lenunggor would be the indigenous representative, while 
the stone-using group, consisting of Nimweil, Muluwun, and Mbalias, would be 
associated with the introduced Feather-cone series. 

We thus have now the following aeries of parallels :— 


Indigenous. 1 

Introduced.* 

Common Feature. 

Sonstaat -w sing — 


.J Fire. 

Amhkon ... ... 

... Haranghie . 

Hftthml . 

• •• 


No-tiUs . 

... Andal ... ... ... 

..J Paint. 

Mbaturu (largo l*>w) 

Wet-ndum . 

Mhnlmbal (small bow) 

..., Mcw-Inngnwul. 

... Images of former degrees. 

StonruAtng — 

Tar-lenunggor 

Nimweil . 

... Muluwun . 

Mhalios . 

*| t Tree* in stone-circle. 

J Image of mbettp wood. 


* The use of the word “ indigenous ” here and in the following discussion means simply 
“ earliest known.” and dors not exclude the possibility of a vet earlier culture. 

« In the list headed ” Introduced," all except Andal belong to the series leading up to the 
Feather lone in Mew-longawul. Wet-ndum and Mbalmbal, which arc immediately concerned 
with leading up to the Feather Cone, have no |>araUeU. There remains to be accounted for, in 
this place, only the degree of Malelau. In regard to this. I can make no suggestion, except an 
it is the only title for which I con obtain no translation, and as it is the most erratically placed 
degree after Wet-ndum, that it is probably of introduced origin. 
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Stone-using Degrees. 

It has l>een seen that the degrees of the stone-using-group, ie .— 

Nimweil, 

Muluwun, 
and Mbalios, 

are invariably taken in this order, and form the culminating point to which all the 
series of '* trial " objects, except those connected with the Feather Cone. lead up. 
It would appear at first sight difficult to reconcile this with the suggestion that 
they are of late introduction, and this apparent anomaly will be found to provide a 
possible clue to the whole course of events. 1 


Posl-Mbnlias Degrees. 

In regard to the remaining post-Mbalias degrees, it will l>e seen that the greater 
numher take the title of MhaliAS. and that where mentioned these follow a regular 
order. 

Leaving out of account the two degrees taking altogether foreign titles, we find 
that the only erratically placed degree is again one (N'itambap) which takes the 
title of Muluwun. 

In all these degrees, where recorded, the first half of the rite consists in the 
erection of a mulandr tree, which is common to both original degrees of Muluwun 
and Mbalias. When we come to such records as we have of the rest of the rite, 
we find that in all t hose taking the title of Mbalias this is concerned with the erection 
of a monolith, whereas in the few degrees taking the title of Muluwun monoliths 
are not mentioned. 

It would appear, then, that all these higher degrees are variants of the two 
degrees from which they derive their title, and that each set remains true totvpe. 

We are now in a position to tabulate the complete set of degrees as follows :_ 


Indigenous. 


Group 1. 

Bought from mother'* f Ambkon 
brother \MwcUwm1 


Introduced. 

(4) Featker-eoue series. (b) OtKrr source. 

Baiangbia 


Group 2. 


Bought from any previous 
member 


Xo-uU* 

- 


Mbaiurtt 


Wet-ntlurn 
Mhalmhal 
\fcw-tang* mil 


AndaJ 
? Mate Inn 


1 See p. 200. 
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Group 3. 
S(om*-u»inj;— 

(а) Stone-circle 

(б) Stono-drcle 
monolith 

Group 4. 


f nii ignout. Imtmi u r.etL 

(a) Fatlher-eomr vn>«. ( h) Other tourer. 


“* ^Tur-lcuuu^or 
and \ 



(<<) Muluuun trrirt. 
(No monolith*) 


Ximwril 
Muluwun 
M Wiki in* 



(Monolith*) 


(r.) Other titles. 


lWMb.ili.n 


Muluwun Sunibuntn 
Nitnmbnp 




Mulnwun Ungwwul 

l 


Nn-amel rxUrlump 

M hot-m pa ramp 
Xcmbrutun tie- wet 
Xo-uaud Amcl 
Xdundu lump 
No* wet mini I 
Name! njunbnr 
Xnniu 
Xo-URun 


? NVwct mliul I N.-uunl) 


Neru wcnouniot (Nero) 


Muhucun ami Mbilia*. 

There is one point connected with the |>ost-M 1mlins degrees that cannot fail 
to attract our attention. 

As Mhalias is the highest title, and is clearly of so much more importance than 
the other degrees in the possession of a monolith, and, os such, so much more desirable 
to elaborate, why should any of the subsequent degrees have been modelled after 
Muluwun ? 

In searching for an answer to this question, one is struck Iwth by the name and 
position of the degree of Muluwun Sumburan. This degree holds u very special 
|K>sition, in that being, from u comparative point of view, clearly an additional 
degree, it is regarded locally as ranking at least as high as Mhalias. Its name, too, 
is significant. The word Sumbiiran is connected with a series of words ultimately 
related to Suptre, and the equivalent word in Atchin is used with reverence for an 
" old man." This would suggest that at one time Muluwun Sumburan may have 
been the highest degree obtainable. 

This possibility is supported from a number of sources. There was a time in 
Atchin, before the introduction of the monolith, when the corresponding degree 
of Muldn was the highest available, anti MulAn is said by the natives of the Small 
Islands to 1 h> the title of the existing “ chiefs ” of the Big Xamhns who inhabit 
the northern plateau of Mulekulu. 

In further support of this, it is interesting to note the case mentioned onp. 152 
of a man belonging to one of the neighbouring villages who spent his declining years 
in the effort to breed pigs enough to purchase the degree of Muluwun langawul. 
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or “ Grout Muluwun.” from a villago in tho interior, as if that wore the highest 
degree there obtainable. 

In Atchin we have historical records of the introduction of the degree of Mai. 
bringing with it the use of the monolith and taking a position superior to that of 
the already established degree of Mulftn. We have seen that in the Monggi of South 
West Bay the monolith similarly first makes its appearance with the rorresjionding 
degree of Mbalias. 

It would appear, then, highly probable that the degree of Muluwun was firmly 
established also in the vicinity of South West Bay before the introduction of Mbalias ; 
that sufficient time had elapsed to allow of its lading the basis from which additional 
degrees could Im< derived : and that, owing to the genernl tendenev towards the 
multiplication of degrees, these were not discarded!, but retained in the midst of a 
new set of Mbalias degrees which were either introduced together or filtered in one 
by one from a neighbouring source of cultural expansion. 

The Position of Tar-lcnuiujyor. 

It is now possible to hazard a further suggestion regarding the position of 
Tur-lenunggor. It was pointed out at an early stage in this discussion that 
Tar-lcmuiggor, coming at the end of what we have laMlcd the indigenous scries of 
degrees, occupied, in respect of its stone circle, a position analogous to the stone¬ 
using degrees (i.e. Nimweil or Muluwun) which follow after the parallel introduced 
series ending iu Mew-lnngawul (Feather Cone). 

Why, then, was this introduced series placed (in the main) after, and not before. 
Tar-lenunggor, which by its possession of a stem* circle clearly marked it out as 
luring a superior degree ? 

We have shown reason to suppose that Muluwun was firmly established in 
the neighbourhood lurfore the introduction of Mbalias. We have also shown that 
Tur-lenunggor was established at South West Bay before the introduction of the 
Feather-Cone series, which probably came from somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Telman Island. 

Supposing Tar-lcnuuggor to have l»een a precursor of the stone-using group, 
and that Nimweil and Muluwun (and later Mbalias) were introduced at a later date 
along with the Feather-Cone series ; then the latter would shine with a reflected 
glory, and it can well be seen how Tur-lenunggor, branded with the stigma of an 
indigenous degree, would, in spite of its stone circle, be relegated to an inferior 
position. 

I put this forward only as a suggestion, but with the knowledge that such an 
attitude of mind would 1 m* bv no ineatis foreign to the Malekulan. 

3 .—Suggested Mechanism. 

It is now possible to discuss the apparent anomaly in the conclusions so far 
arrived at in this chapter. 
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Breakdown of an Exclusive Organization. 

The conception of the degrees reached in the earlier part of the discussion i* 
that they arc largely, if not wholly, in the nature of preparatory rites leading up to 
the central monolithic degree of Mbalias. And yet it has just l>een postulated that 
Mbalias is a late arrival, capping the already established degree of Muluwun. and 
that Tar-lenunggor may belong to a still earlier local stratum. 

It is of interest here to note that *' civilization,” according to tradition on 
Atchin, began with the slaying, bv two brothers, called Malmalmari ami Malmnloba. 
of the man-eating ogre las, and the introduction by Iwas, their sisters son. of the 
earliest form of the Maki (Menggi).’ The reduplicated Mat in the names of the two 
brothers is sufficiently clear evidence that they were representatives of this highest 
rank (which corresponds to Mbatias) of the organization. But, in the Maki intro¬ 
duced bv their nephew Iwas, the highest rank was not Mai, but Mul5u. It is, 
therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that, at the time of the introduction of th** 
Maki. Mai was a title held only by very few, possible only by the leaders of an 
immigrant expedition, and that the inferior rank of MulOn (Muluwun). though itself 
“ preparatory " to Mai, would in many cases Ik* the highest represented among the 
immigrants into any particular locality. 

We may suppose that, following on the fusion of the immigrants with the 
indigenous population after the lapse of generations, the inevitable corruption would 
set in. 

In the comparatively few centres in which a Mai had established himself, this 
degree, with the decay of the institution, would l>ecome more easy to obtain. What, 
might have In-cn originally a hereditary degree would, as soon as the hereditary 
distinctions broke down and its ranks became open to the claims of wealth, acquire 
a commercial importance which would assure its spread by the methods of 
pure ham* now’ so marked in Malekuln and Am brim. 

We should then have a state of affairs similar to that which we have found to 
have occurred in South West Bay, in which the inferior degrees would be the first 
to make their appearunce, to be followed only later by the degree from which all 
the rest were derived. 

I have already mentioned 2 the existence of such a centre of culture for the 
Small Islands urea. 

It is an historical fact that the whole of the existing Maki ceremonial on 
Atchin, now concerned solely w’ith the degree of Mai, to the exclusion of all the 
lower degrees formerly performed, has l»een derived by purchase from this centre, 
and the hypothesis advanced is the only one I know which would explain this and 

* There is no *pace here to discus* the interesting question as to how far the pig-killing rites 
of the Maki are a substitution for an earlier practice of human sacrifice. 

* Stt p. 144. 
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other movements of culture which have occurred in the Small Islands during the 
past few generations. 

In South West Bay it is probable that we have to deal with at least two 
main centres of diffusion. Tin* connection, on the one hand, with Tolman Island is 
clear, anti will become clearer still in the following chapter. 1 

On the other hand, it has already l**en seen that the stained plaited fillets 
used for tying on the spider's-web head-coverings in the stone-using degrees are 
obtained from the women of Lunibumhu. The leaves from which the grounding 
for the stain is extracted form the chief object of the trade conducted between 
Luinhumhu, across the neck of Malckulu and up the east coast, with the island of 
Walu, which lies nearest to the now extinct centre of the Small Islam! culture, 
and is its most immediate heir. 

The arrangement of the monoliths seen at Lumhumbu, as well as the names of 
the degrees there, show a close resemblance with those of the Small Islands. There 
is thus u considerable ease for the comparatively recent derivation of at least the 
stone-using degrees of the South West Bay Mcnggi from this north-eastern centre. 
And the fact that the lower degrees have not !>een overwhelmed by Mol, as at 
Atchin, but have rather increased in number, may well be due to the greater 
distance from the centre of distribution. 

Relation behcerti Dolmen and Stone Circle. 

It is significant that when Muifin was the dominant degree on Atchin the 
prominent object was a dolmen surrounded by various shrubs. With the intro¬ 
duction of Mai, the shrubs disappeared, but the dolmen was retained, and the 
dolmen and monolith ore now to Ik» found together. 

In South West Bay the stone circle is associated with Muluwun, and. like the 
dolmen in Atchin. is retained in conjunction with the monolith when this makes its 
appearance with the degree of Mbulius. 

So that it would appear that dolmen and stone circle are variant* of the same 
theme.* 

Stone Image , Plain Monolith and Wooden Image, 

W itb this evidence in view, and having traced in so mnny oases the principle 
of trial or anticipatory objects leading up throughout the grades to an already 
envisaged fulfilment in the higher degrees, it is worth while testing it on the most 
central objects of all. 

* 8ft p. *»U. 

* Whali. apparently an intermediate atage is described by Riven in an unpublished note on 
the cognate 8*m A* organisation of West Male, where he record* ** circular arrangement, 
formed by aetting low .tone* upright in the ground with other atones lying horizontally uiihin 
or upon them.' These arrangement* are called «*,. which correspond* to the Atchin na-wot 
meaning a dolmen, in contrast to the word mi-mvI, used for a monolith. 
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It has been wen that the earlier degrees centre round the erection of wooden 
images of increasing size and irnfKfrtauee, that with Mbalias they give way to plain 
monoliths, and in the higher Mbulias degrees to u stone image. 

The fnmiliar question arises : Is the plain monolith a development of the 
wooden image and the stone image a development of the plain monolith, or has an 
alternative process bi'cn at work ? 

It is ililficult to see why a wooden image should give rise to u plain monolith, 
and though it might at first sight appear natural that the atom* image might arise 
out of a desire to emMlish the monolith, this would imply a much greater departure 
from tradition than we have hitherto met with. 

The Small Islands supply us with a clue to a different explanation. 

In these islands (1 speak particularly for Atchin) there are no carved monoliths, 
but every plain monolith has a wooden image immediately in front of it. Behind 
the monolith is a dolmen, and over the whole is erected a temporary house. 

It has been shown that the dolmen ami stone circle are variants of the same 
theme. 

The Atchin arrangement thus corresponds exactly with that of the highest 
South West Bay degrees, the only difference being that where iu South West Bay 
the image is carved on the stone, on Atchin the can ing is transferred to the 
wooden image placed immediately in front of it. 

Given a loss of the art of stone carving, this is a perfectly logical development. 

W'e may suppose that a similar process has been at work in regard to the South 
West Bay degrees. The stone image, belonging only to the highest degree*, would 
be the prototype ; in the less instructed degrees below it this would be split into 
plain monolith and wooden image ; and as the meaning of cither became forgotten, 
the monolith would be retained for the higher degrees, while the wooden image, 
divorced from the atone, would become the central object of the ever-multiplying 
lower grades. 

The process is precisely similar to that already deduct'd in regard to the other 
preparatory series, and l>oth wooden image and plain monolith may be regarded 
as “ trial ” or *' anticipatory " objects, or “ degradations ’’—the terms in this case 
ore synonymous—of the stone image. 

It may be objected that on the assumption that all the Mlmlias degrees are 
variants on the same theme, the appearance of the stone image only in the later 
ones is evidence of local elaboration. 

In view, however, of the evidence cited above of how- a su|>erior degree, for the 
very reason of its superiority, may Ik* “ left behind " and only introduced at a later 
<late when its exclusiveness has become less rigid, it seems likely that the same process 
might well apply to an important feature of that degree. In other words, as new 
menders were admitted they were only admitted to a degraded form of the rite. 
This degraded form would be transmitted, and it was not until full membership 
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wu allowed and again transmitted that the original form, in this case, the monolith 
carved to represent the human form, would follow on the heels of th<' degradation* 

ffWe* Image# and Tree-toiemtsui. 

In regard to the ceremonial planting of trees and the importance attached to 
tiie wood of which the images are made, we may again 3‘>t>k to the Small Islands fur 
a clue, 

* hi the island of Wala is a village culled Mcbnafcor, and it U said to have 
originated in, the marriage of a Wafa man with a woman Ironi the mainland vfUftgp 
of Tsindorahits. When this woman came to W.iki, a #&<1 of the mfor \ ree came with 
her. for it was her ancestor, and grew then*. And one of her sons used the wood of 
it to make tire wirh, and he died, tk> now al! the people ol that village will not 
make lire with the wor*tI of that tree, for they me descended from it and are 
afraid. 

Isolated cases of totcinism of ibis kind, miming in particular families, are 
r - 111 ttnuoinmon in the filial! Islands, I lit* i\ss^ lias Ih-iju nted because mi-iot is the 
very tree from which is made the carved pole supporting the Feather Cone which 
has played such a prominent part in our discussion. 

In Ambrim 1 the ghosts of dead ancestors arc said to inha bit the images erected 
dLiniig the Muiiggc. In our Account of the South West Bay degrees we have seen 
the importance of the wood from which the image is made. The nature of an ebb ■ t 
is very apt in Melanesia to bo carded over to the material out of which t hat object 
in made, si nd if in t his case the ancestor-nature of the image has been carried over 
to the living tree, we have at least n possible explanation for this particular type 
of tree ,to tarn [him. 

The Doubling of the Rite, 

There i a yvt one feature of the Menggi that calls for attention, and that is the 
remarkable doubling of the rite in the higher degrees. This has already been briefly 
referred to on p, 150. It mokes its first appearance wit b Xo-ulas, and continues in 
all tin- higher drgrvt* except Wetadttm and Mbahnbal, where its omission may l H < 
due to faulty information, or else because t hese ate rimply preparatory degrees for 
Mcivdttngawu]. 

A furt her remarkable fact is that in th- case of .stone u-^iug degrees from Ntmweil 
upwards (1 did not make empikiea about the earlier on-.*) it is apparently usual, 
though not essential, that this Second part of th* rite should be performed, and the 
image or monolith erected, in another village, not in that of the novice, 

! raceivod no explanation of this at the time, uud since the fact was mentioned 
specific ally only in the case of the higher degrees, it {a pqnsible that, men who have 
taken them Irtiag comparatively rare, it is necessary for a prospective novice 

1 Riven," imjiahlirtEk^l M>, 
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to look outside his own village for one who will introduce him, and that, the village 
in which the second part of the rite is performed is that of the introducer. 

The fact that, e%en in the higher degrees, there are cases in which the second 
part, appears to have been performed at home would be explained by the presence 
in the man’s own village of on*' from whom he could buy ; and in the early degrees 
this would naturally be the usual procedure. 

This, however, is pure conjecture, and it is proper to mention here that in the 
lengthy and very complicated Maki of the .Small Islands there is a similar repetition 
of the whole rite, though here th*' repetition invariably takes place in the home 
village. 

It has been pointed out that there is now only one degree in these islands, and 
that the ceremonies connected with the dual rite are spread over a minimum period, 
in Atchin. of thirty years. For the purposes of the Maki the entire male population 
is divided into two groups, each group consisting of all the members of alternate 
generations. These two groups are responsible altexnatcly for the |>erformancc of 
the complete double rite, anil each member of the group must therefore “ buy it " 
from his own “ fathers ” and “ sons.” who, under a system of local exogamy with 
patrilineal descent, all live in his own village. 

It will la* seen that the fact that here the second half of the rite is performed 
in the home village does not. owing to the necessity in the Small Islands of buying 
the rite from members of one’s own village, exclude the explanation hazarded above 
in regard to South West Bay. 

On the other hand, there is a current of duality running through the whole 
social organization of the Small Island*, and the whole matter may have n much 
deeper significance, which it is to he hoped that subsequent research may help to 
elucidate. 

It is worth noting that in the Small Islands the more important of the two 
halves of the rite is the second. n feature that would seem to Ik* shared by the degrees 
of the Menggi. Thus, in Mew-langawul. the Feather Cone is erected in the second 
part; in Niinweil the second of the two evens trees to be planted is the larger ; and 
in the higher Mbnlias degrees the erection of the monolith always occurs in the 
second port. 

V. 

Death. 

In spite of the meAgreness of the following account, it will be seen that there is 
a close connection between funeral rites and the Menggi. 

Death of a Small Child. 

When a voung child dies it is wrapped up in a long mat (>uim6dn), stiffened with 
bamboo rods, and buried in an upright position in a hole dug in the back part of 
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iti parent s Iioum\ Vi hen t b<? grave is covered in a small pig is killed hv the fathe r, 
Jinrl this imd dry coco-nuta and yams nie given to visitors front another village. 
This is not the mother's village, and will be referred to in the following account of 
[lie death of nil intuit* 1 he root her •* brother takes no part m tins proceedings. 
The mother paints her fact? with white allies. 

The parents continue to live in the house, and when the body has decomposed 
{wording to my informant, *' when it luw finished smiling u ) it is taken up ami 
thrown away m tin bush without ceremony. 

Death af (t Alan ichn hti* Taken the Degree c *J tidal or Upwardt* 

The following description began with the above term of nlecQ&ce, but it is 
evident flint as it proceeds my informant has more and more in mind the ease of a 
man of high degree, 

A* * 0 cm a* the man is dead gongs are beaten with the signal appropriate to 
his rank. 

The laxly is curried to a spot ilTHimdiaridy behind the dub-house, called 
embrun amet, so thaf the women shall not see it. It k washed with coco-nut oil and 
painted red—or, if the dead man was of the degree of Muhiwun or Mbalias, white—all 
over. A stretcher (m triri-nf) \& made out of a frame of t wo bamboo poles and tmne- 
ver»? bamboos tied together with coco-nut sinnrt, covered with coco-nut leaves and 
overbid with mats (iKUwhaw), PigVtnsk bracelets are placed on each wrist, hawks’ 
feathers in the hair, and the laxly, adorned with all the insignia proper to the rank 
of the dead tnun. is pheed on the stretcher. Two of the hollow wooden cylinders 
fJ> '' } , |osed at ® (PI. XVII, Fig. 4)* which are kept in the club-house, me 
brought out. each carried by one mini, while other men bring young e<n:o-ntib t 
halved and with the milk in t hem. Then the men who have brought out the wooden 
cylinder* blow into them, producing a loud booming noise, and the men with the 
coco-nuts blow into them (with reeds I), making a piping sound These noises are 
supposed to represent the spirit of the dead man talking. Those present m not 
frightened but women and those who do not know how they are produced are 
ftWc-fitmck- 

The body is then covered with mat*. 

The people then assemble in the dancing-ground and place there the usual 
hunch of yaiiih with a coco nut Attached on either side, tied together over tin- vnma 
by a portion of \tyrn fibre, and kill n pig and put it on top of the yam. 

These are given to viritopj from another village. The village chosen to receive 
this pig (and other subsequent pig*, yams, etc.) is always one with which the village 
of the dead taan la not on good terms, or else is a long way off, A friendly or closely 
related village cannot perform this function. I could obtain no explanation of ( his' 

The stretcher bearing the body is carried into the dead man's house and placed 
un four htakes erected fur the purpose. Beneath the stretcher a hole b dug to 
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catch thf> juices of the decaying !»>tly. By the aide of this a fee is lit, and for ten 
days, if fh*.- man was t named, Ilia wife flits on the further aide of the fire, weeping 
Had feuding it, the children, if there ;jrc any, continuing to sleep in the house. 

On the third dny |j€m>j»1o assemble from the surrounding villager, bringing 
yams and other food. Two pigp are killed by the dead man's aon or father or 
brother, and these, with live pigs and yams, are distributed among the visitors. A 
further pig is killed and given to the people of the hostile or distant village mentioned 
above. 

Me&nuhik the blowing on the wooden cylinders and the piping on the coco- 
nuts arc continued for a length of i iuie varying from ten days to a year, depending on 
the rank and importance of the dead man. the period being decreed by the old men. 

The tire which is lit by the aide of the body and tended by the wife is called 
$a-m*p niinbnit which means M bad tiro." On about the tenth day, when the body is 
dry, 1 a fowl i* put on the tin-, and it is allowed to go out. Xu one inuy cut this fowl. 

The old men appoint a duy the same as when the tire is put out), when the 
head is taken oil from the body. The body remains on the stretcher and the head 
is placed in a basket railed tffl-ou hr^mtp trm€s (dead man’s bend), which is hung up 
in the house. The wife’s brothers bring a pig, with which thev pay buck the dead 
niiitk people for the pig which they killed at his death. Then they take back the 
wife to her own village, 

Meanwhile an artificial body i* being made out of wood, tied together with 
eoi o-nut gurnet ami covered with the inner bark of the thatching-palm, turned itiside 
oat to resemble human flesh, A stick is left projecting from between the shoulders 
for the tittacJuxLimt of the head, A face is modelled on the skull as like the dead 
man as possible, and I ho juice of bread-fruit m rubbed into the Itair in order to make 
it adhere to tb'“ cranium. Body and head are covered with a oompOt mu do of 
Nemhful root. All this is done inside the dub-house, and is called nalafitew. 
Women an 1 , of course, not allowed to see. 

On abucit the fifth day the head is placed on the artificial ImhIv. 

This ni i dims rembei ( <( whole body of the dead man ") u now curried out of 
th- club-house to the place called mitten hat (road's-eye), where the bush-path 
enters the village, If a big pig i> going to be killed for the dead man, a mun 
from another village of the same rank as the deceased is invited to cat it. He i* 
culled i-ti-au mmsitn. All the people of the village go out to the road’s ■ ye iv..| 
the man who bus been specially invited hoists the " body " on to his shoulder and 
walks with it into the village, jiU, iucincling the women* gazing at it and cryi ng . 

Arrived in the village, the Iwdv la put down in from of the club-house. Yams 
and coco nuts are placed on the ground in the manner already described, The man 
(presumably father, brother, or son of the dead man) who in providing the pig to 

1 Si net- tine nrr .Iibscinji-ntly thrown away, it would nppc:ir that the ftiv in this ra.^(* 

Ua» ihrj i tTr,.i, inn of drying ttif Wly, 1n.it probably <rf lm»t«aing On period of dccompi^iitnn. 
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be killed takes a wooden pig-killer and bands it to the member of hi* village whom 
he had previously soot to look for someone who would cany the body and eat t hr- 
pig- This messenger it- then approai lietl by the man in question, who tak-4 th+* 
I'i^-kiJi'T anil eeremimially kills the pig. Gongs are beaten with the rhythm 
tarvmi tioi r usually associated with " circling , 4 hut there is no dance, Yams nr*- 
distributed, and the man who tea carried the body takes the pig hr-mr t<» hi* own 
village, where it is eaten. 

The body is taken into the club-house and attached to one of the ctuI re-posts, 
where it remains. When it rots, it is thrown Away, uui the head is attached to 
one of the beams in the roof. 

Meanwhile (lit real body has been left lying on the stretcher in the dead man's 
house. Fk-re it remains till the least of the now yamu. This is culled tk'-tvetr, 
and was de.M rib.-d by rny interpreter as the M native (hristmas / 1 This feast is 
observer I simultaneously by all the villages of the district. It lasts tor three .lays, 
and when the day of actual feasting arrives the hones of nil those who have died 
.luring the year are thrown away in a place called NetrAnimbr fam} translated by 
my informant m ** bad place . 1 A pig is killed, and this is called ia-an ihicmiVh* 

The Three Karts nml the Home of the Bt&tL 

On enquiring, in connection with the funeral rites, where a man went to after 
death, my informant and interpreter entered into a lively ducnmtra between them- 
^ lves. Then my interpreter turned to me and said. “ 1 had better tell you this 
first, 4 " ami launches 1 into the following; — 

** 'Hw same people have not always tieen on this iabnuL First of all, there 
were people, and they multiplied. And (heir children grew more and more mmimm 
till the island WM fail of people. Then they began to Hie out. and they died, and 
died, and died, till they were very nearly nil load. Then they began to multiply, 
amE their children increased and increased till the island was full of people again. 
Then these people very nearly died out, and then increased again. And ibis 
happened three times, and there were three peoples." 7S 

» The vmrtU MMhruirtbr lev* are also u*ed for the pluew in which ti» figment* of potterv 
umM in wnowtion with pig are kept. My inform nm **j*. hcwvrrr, tluit the jil Jcn , , Tfr 

not the same. Kom i* the gpnrral Holckulut. m oppoewd to the lw»J. word lor ■* taboo " or 
Imly.'" 

■ My Mute my* - l iWa mitten » before,” and the tame girai to the mail of nnotlirf 

iILjc Who eiTriwl the corpse from the rtwdVeyt. to the dub-how®, and mts the pig that 
kilk.i ou that oecoison. PmiujnaWj, the *»i.a* sum %ur« in Wy, <^ mao ay t 4hii h 

again rvfcpoBjiWtf lor killing the pin- *m] , gtJqg j| 

J The prOmnt etmrmmip drew**- in the populate* U (he thin! of smh Aud tbj . 

nntiVTs are <li*c tiding sarong themorl™ whethvr. m before, the popaktkm wifi incre^in c 
again, or whether they will dir out altogether. Some «y that one duv the white men *fU rflnwt 
in great number, nm\ ctftiie * fourth pro*^mu* period with a white popafotfo*, A pg „ ib , (r 

reference to gw of tW periods of depopulation and ^population g etum in the store of tl>r 
ungin ot the Mituggi no p. ITZ>. 
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With this mtroducHoii, my informant procwdid directly to stay that there 
wetv also three Kom^ of the 'lead. 

** There is one,” h*- wild, " colled Emhrw, or Wus, All men who die go to this 
place. The men who stay there arc had. They are not men, but ghosts (feme#). 
They are had. i like Ihe French, 1 ’ and spoil the living. 

11 There sire two other places to which the dead may go. All men who have a 
sister walk by way of a place called Lnutmgguu 1 and through a hole itt the rode, 
culled Bong uni (two holes), and go to the bamboo-grove called Lctnbtril, where 
they atsY. 

J * [f a man line no sister he goes along the shore to a sugar-loaf hill r ailed Jffi-a, 
on the coast towards Tolman Island. 

“ All these place* one bad* and the men who go there ire bad and imbaf' 
and do evil to the living."' 

It was not until 1 said, 14 If the men who go to Wigs are all bad, when; do the 
* good ! go to ? fT that he told me that 4i the good go to Lanaxosp (the sky). up to 
the clouds (m'mi hnyk). Hfere there is no more work, and all arc good and hnppv, 
but it is not known what they do or eat. They are also called lattes, but they arc 
not bad, 11 

On enquiring about women, i wax t-dd that M thoik> wIihj- have a brother go to 
Lombwii; those who have no brother go to Ma-a." 

On king pressed with the question* " Who, then, go to Ilmbtn * " rny informant 
said he did not know. Nor did he know whether any women wont to Bffibro or 
Lmamup. 

I have given the above exactly as it. was given to me by Tom, tin schnol- 
teju her, interpreting lor Tivlua, the heat hen. 

There i&Muns little doubt, as he prefaced his whole account with the information 
respecting the three races who had inhabited the: island, and that he only produced 
Lenurtuip, the home in the sky, on being pressed, that Kmbru tor Wies), Lembwil and 
Mu-a are the important places, ami eorresjHui.d in some way to those three races. 

It ii possible that the noncvjiliou of u homo in the sky might !«■ owing to 
rhristiiTi inthumee, but there is,* similar layer of la?lief in Atohin which quite ignores 
the more generally current belief in * journey to the volcano of Ambrim, 5ml is 
particularly held by a family tracing its origin in the island of Mac wo (Aurora), 
which is looked on jis the land of Tatar (Tagore), who is identified with the sun 
and moon, 

tc is, however, evident that, in giving me the account of the three races that 
had inhabited the island, luy informant was in some wav explaining beforehand 
the existence of three homes of the dead* 

f |,*nuLnggnii i« imvowapinl by tbo trading; xialian i»f n KremhnuiJi, M. JiMttiw. Itavgcni 
is oto*B tn the Oitfod at the (Auuulimi, Mr, McAfee, l/’mhwil i" -Im-i- re the .Mi3?iun Station, 
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Leaving out:, than, the question of the home iu the sky, we have, firstly,, the 
conception that ait the dead spend a large part of their time m harassing those 
whom they hnve loft behind, 

Tb- account ce the three home* of the dead is ambiguous in on& respect. It 
said that off men who die go to Embm, then t hat all tho^ wit h sisters go to Lembwil, 
and thus-- without to Ma-a, A possible interpretation of this would be ihat all go 
Embni t and then diverge to Lembwil or H&-&, 
in regard to the re 1 markable statement that men who hav*? a aiator a nd women 
who have a brother go to one place. while men without a sister and women without 
a brother go to another,, I must confess that at the time of collecting this inform*- 
tion ! was completely puzzled. Ir was only later that I was struck with a possible 
connection with incestuous uniom ; and for lack of further enquiries in thin direction 
the passage mail stand &$ it id. 

Pothry , i,Pl. X\ 111. tig, 3; 14. XIX. Fiji, l ; and Text-fig*, 3-tU 

Ther- 1 exbt in this part oi Mah'kula a number ol remarkable objects of rough 
earthenware. They arts called nci/vt, which means “ stone/' 

Xo pottery of any kind is made by the present inhabitants ol Malekula, and 
my informant made the remarkable statement that they think that these objects 
were not mode by black men (ni nutr tiviemH) at ah, hut by a race of wlute-skinned 
F^Opl® 1 called Ambat, who at one time sojourned tn the island, .md concerning whom 
he imparted information set out below, 

t hose objects were kept in certain places called Nmkrtim&r both and jealously 
guarded by sorcerers called nmbaiin wor. It h said that these men art now all dead* 
Imi that placing oertoin leaves in the pots, they performed rate* for the purpose «r 
procuring the increase of pigs. 

Specimens, now in Cambridge, ace figured in PL XVttf, Fig. 3, 

Iho pottery is of two kinds, jura and hollow cylinder*. All are of rough coiled 
earthenware, averaging |-jm to 1-in. thick* The largest of the jars k 1 ft, r. n, 
long and 7 in. wide, while the only perfect cylinder obtained is 1 ft . 3 in luiie bv 
T in wide. AH. with the single exception of jar 1919*5.241 (PL XVIII, Fig. 3}, 1 ftr ,. 
decorated with incised linra and points or dishes applied Ijcfore baking. Bough 
Trin ings ol the design* can be seen in the accompanying haft-drawing*. (Text- 

fig*. 2-9 r pp. 212, 213,) 

The jam have in all east!* u pointed base from which the jar splays out at varying 
angles and then continue* upwards with roughly parallel sides, in some cases slightly 
wide ding, in others slightly o onlrao tj tt ff towards a lipksa rim. The only exception 
to rhk description is tin single uhdHSarated jar 1919.5.241. which is much wider 
than the others in proportion to its height. and has a distinctly lipdikc rim. 

1 The number? »re those ot itui Ombriitge Muteum Catnlogm-. 
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With the exception, on jar 1910.126.268a (Text-fig. 9), of a single small human 
figure with flexed limbs, all the designs may be roughly classed as geometric ; 
and there seems to be no generic distinction between the designs on jars and 
cylinders. There are some undoubted representations of leaves, particularly 
on jar 1916.126.268b (Text-fig. 8), but these also appear to be geometrically 
arranged. 

The most, geometrical design is seen on jar 1910.126.255 (Text-fig. 4). and con¬ 
sists of lines of contiguous triangles, alternately plain and filled with dashes. 
This design also occurs on jar 1919.5.243 (Text-fig. 7), next to the design consisting 
of three lots of concentric squares. 

On cylinder 1919.5.244 (Text-fig. 6), we have another geometric design consis¬ 
ting of consecutive diamonds with sides projecting to enclose a triangle. This design is 
remarkably suggestive of the large hawk banners, fitted at the apex of the diamond 
with a frigate-bird canoe-prow-head, which are displayed during the degree-taking 
ceremonies in the Small Islands, where the novice himself also impersonates the 
hawk. The feathering in the centre may conceivably represent one of the feather 
ornaments associated with degree-taking. This is the only example of the enclosed 
space of the design being filled with dote instead of dashes. 

Cylinder 1919.5.245 (Text-fig. 5) shows a combination of the consecutive-triangle 
design with a new theme consisting of two triangles, one above the other, the base 
of the lower bisecting the base of the uppermost, which is formed of two crescents 
ending in a leaf-like projection. 

Consecutive triangles are again seen in couples and in baseless triplets in 
jar 1920.1014 (Text-fig. 2), and between the two series arc three columns of figures 
each consisting of two lots of three lines converging on a common centre. To 
the right of the triple triangles is a formless design of lines and dashes, 
flanked by a band consisting of horizontal lines of closely incised chevrons, 
beyond which are five large vertically placed chevrons, each hatched on its 
outer surface. 

JaT 1919.5.242 (PI. XVIII, Pig. 3) shows on the left a series of broad curved 
bands, possibly representing leaves, merging into a formless mass of dashes, beyond 
which are designs that, on the unalogy of other jars since procured from the same 
locality, would appear to represent leaves. Beyond a further mass of lines and 
dashes is a series of triangles. 

On the fragment of a jar 1916.126.268b (Text-fig. 8) is a design clearly 
representing leaves, apparently arranged in a geometric manner. The presence of 
leaf designs on the pottery is interesting, on aceoimt of its possible connection 
either with the leaves placed in the jars for magical purposes, or with the 
numerous leaves and shrubs used in connection with the degree-taking ceremony 
and us taboo signs. 

1*2 
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The Ambat. 

Enquiry into the origin of the above-mentioned pottery led directly to the 
information act out below. When I asked “ Who made them ? ” the reply was 
** We don’t know for certain, but suppose it must have been the Ambat." 

This led to a number of stories concerning a race of men called Ambat, who are 
said to have lived a long time ago in that part of Malekula. These Ambat are said to 
have been white, like the present white men, and when Europeans first arrived on the 
island they were believed to belong to the same race, and were therefore called Ambat. 
The name has stuck, and at the present day Ambat is the word for 44 w hite man.” 

My informant has seen longans and Samoans, but affirms that the original 
Ambat were not like these, but were white men like ourselves. In fact, all through 
the stories about them, he kept on looking at tne and saying, i4 And they were all 
Ambat, just like you." 

That they are in no way connected with recent European settlers is. however, 
evident from the stories themselves. 

The Stories. 

The Making of Tolman Island.— There is an island called Hambi, about half¬ 
way along the south coast of Malekula. Close to this is a small island called 
l^*nu-ur. On a hill on the mainland opposite this is a place called Batenbrungk. 

Here lived an Ambat. His food was talai-rop, the creature that inhabits the 
«lam-shell. Every day, at sunrise and sunset, he climbed to the top of the hill 
and looked out to sea. He never looked out in the middle of the day. but if he got 
up in the night he looked there too. On these occasions he always looked out to 
sea, “ He could not look any other way.” 

Once at night he saw, a long way out at sea, a huge clam-shell fto/m) suddenly 
shut its valves, and a great spout of light “ like a cloud " shot up into the sky. The 
following night he looked out to see if the same thing would happen, and it did ; 
and the next night, and the next. And when he had seen the same tiling for a 
number of nights, he took a stick of nelangk wood, and some string of a kind called 
nrtel tvilala, and another kind of string called netel miliskar. First, he served the 
stick with netel wilila, winding it round the whole length of the stick ; then he 
served it again with netel miliskar, so that the stick was completely covered with a 
double layer of string. 

Now this Ambat was all alone and had no friemls. And he wanted someone to 
send about his business. So he called to him an owl (m-mmbant), and spoke to it 
and said, ** Take this stick.” The owl took the stick. And he said. “ Take this 
stick and go out to sea and watch that big thing (the clam), and watch, and watch, 
and when it opens its mouth, put this stick into it so that it cannot shut.” And the 
owl .fid so. And when he put the stick into its mouth, all the sea in that place 
dried up and left only drv land. 
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Bnt the ground was not good; it was all stones. The Ambnt saw this. And 
there was with him a woman who was blaek. and she had big ears, and her name 
was AVin-bumha-au. 1 And he said to her. “ I want this land for myself. \ou take 
plenty of good soil and empty it all over that ground to cover up all the stones.” 
This woman worked hard and took plenty of good soil from the mainland. At last 
the Ambat said, “ That is enough, now you have done all this for me and I see that 
the place is good, I will leave my place and go there." So ho left her and went 

ami lived there, and this place is Tolrnan Island.- 

He took coco-nuts and mbdep and all trees that have good fruit and planted 
them on the island. Then he made a house for himself, a womans living-house 
and a club-house. The place where he made his house is called Kim Oran. Thus 

place is taboo now, and no man may go there. 

And he had an Ambat woman whose name was Lindanda. And he had four 
friends, all Ambat. whom he brought with him from Batenbrungk, The»e four 
slept in the club-house, and he and his wife slept together in her house. And 
these six Ambat arc the ancestors of the people of Tolman Island. 

Nowadays no man may go to Eim Oran. Every man who has been there has 
died. Their gongs and rotting club-house ami the clam-shell and the stick are all 
still there. But no man living has seen them. The stick has grown into a tr*- 
ami the two ropes are growing up it. 

The Ambat of Lo-or-morit.— Another Ambat is said to have made the village 
of Lo-or-marit, far away in the bush. It is not known what work the Ambat did. 
but it is supposed that they made the ^ttery. It is said that these two men are 
the ancestors of all the men of Malekula, and the people of to-day put two and two 
together ami think that they must between them have made the whole island of 
Malekula. They think that if these two had not existed there would have been no 
land here and no people. 

The Forbidden Fruit —There is another story concerning these Ambat which is 
so suggestive of the Biblical story of Adam and Eve as to make it impossible to 
exclude the possibility of Mission origin. My interpreter was a native school¬ 
teacher, and he affirmed that this was not the case. I give the story for 
what it is worth. The scene of the story is a place called Lonewen, close to 

Iyembrticwen:— 

There was a nmn and his wife, and they had a son and a daughter. Thi 
children grew up. and one day the parents went away and told the children to stop 
at home in the village. They stayed there, and one day there came to them, they 
knew not whence, a snake (n/ttnat), in the form of a man. He vs as a big feller 
master/’ an old man with white hair and board, and he wore an arm-badge of the 

1 tf»»» =s woman. Bundxt-au suggests *onic connection with the crab in the story of the 
origin of the Mmggi on p. 175. 

• See map. 
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kind called In- t*'mi*A with a dodgn representing a man's face, and r.n rhU 

amt wjis a pig’s tusk called sihtih utfilw, 

lit* spake to flu* hoy and giij, anil said, “ Hello, rlo you live here ? n Anal 
there grew in that place a tree called m-ovrL with a ml edible fruit. Ifl* said, “ Why 
don't you cat the fruit of this tree l '* They replied, Our lather and mother told 
os not to out this fruit." He said* li Your father and mother deceived you. Hie 
fruit of this tr*r is very sweet. You hail better take some and eat it." 

t hey thought of his word*, and climbed np the tree rmd picked the frmt and 
ate it. The girl climbed up first and found the fruit vrss and gave t . ■ ter 

1 irotber, and they ate together. And ns rtey ate, the juice of the fruit ran our of 
the corners of their mouth* and all over their bodies and made (hem black. 

When hither and mother came home they could not IN the children For 
thi y were afraid, because they wore black, and went ami hid in the bush. And the 
fiiiher Called to them. And the boy and ^ir| answered “ Hn V‘ Ttev did tmt 
say it bud, hut only softly And the father ami mother add, "Com. here," but 
they would not. And the parents went and babel far them. When they saw 
them they said, “ Ah l ts—t* -ts, what made you like this i " And the children 
said, " To-day oue big frHcr master came here and told us to ml of the fruit of that 
tree that you told, us not to mt of. The parents saw that the children were black 
anil 'a ere angrv and, said. “ All right, you slay you and vaur sister, you ntav ben 
we will go away and leave you." The parents went hack to the village and down 
lo the beach ( and launched a canoe and paddled Straight out to sea. The children 
know that their parents were angry, acnl ran down to the teach U> stop them. But 
they were too late and saw them right out at sea. The parents paddled they 
did not sail—right out to sea, ami it is not known when* thee went to. 

The boy and girl were very sorry and cried for them. And they loo are the 
ancestors of all the people of Lenewen. 

At first parents and children were all white, Their names are unknown, hut 
the flit her was referred to t hroughout the story ns Ambut. The snakt*-nvuis wan black. 

ArVf —The introduction of local colour. even to the extent of drying up the 
de\dl in look like n native « uhU>f, Tt Is not incompatible with the methods now, 
huppilv modified, of the early missionary On tin* other hand, the story, though 
interpreted by a school-teacher, wm rotated in all tfemusiteaa by an old heathen 
who knew enough of me to treat me nationaly in other matters, and the insistence 
on dot!tib such as the fact that the parents paddled and did not sail away suggests 
something more than tin* plain Bible history 

Rtmark* on the Amhat. 

There are sevetnj points of intercut connected with these Am bar. A or 
amp la a widespread word for fire." anti is seen in lb- names of the Erst ud third 

1 UterwHy tnuulutal, ibis mmnn « badge of Lhr holv ghcwtA 
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degree* of the Metiggi. T did not. however put the direct quest bn to my inforniFir.r, 
pmj the derivation of Ambat from ntnb must be taken lls hypothetical- 

Amboi and Ike Home in ihe &hj .—The Am bat do not tippoar to be identified 
with either of the three races mentioned on p, t!08 t or with the tlu^ 1 tftrresirial home'; 
of the dead with which those appear to be connect&h It would seem, on the other 
hand, not at nil unlikely that they are responsible for tbu contradictor and loosely 
livid belief in an alternative home in the sky called Lenaraop, a belief associated 
throughout Oceania with hght-sktuned immigrants 

Long-wri t! jfo* Uu Servant* of the Ambat.- The story of the ckm-*M and 
rhe creation of an island out of the sea is a familiar companion of the immigrant* 
into Oceania* and the peculiar interest of the story here lies in the nature of the 
companion who* under the orders of the Aubat, did all the work necessary to 
making the island habitable. Thin is described as a woman called Wm-bunrt>a-nn r 
who was black and had big ears, 

People with distended ear-lobes are found in l adorns is and in many part^ of 
Melanesia, and have left their mark in the long-eared statues of Easter Island. 

Here they would appear as the servants of the Am bat t and definite!) us -m 
inferior race, though whether one which the Ambat brought with them or one which 
tie y ton ml already on the island there is not sufficient evidence to ahow. 

The Avthat and the Alrnffli —There is no direct evidence 1 of any connection 
between the Ambat and the Menggi, but u hint may be contained in the special 
mention of the mbeUrf tn». of which the images in the stone-iiBing Agrees are 
nnnlc. att heins? one of those planted by the Ambit on thoir new island. More 
significant than this, however, Li the very record of such wholesale traijaplaiitniicia 
of and ceremonial trees. If Trees for food and for ceremonial purptxra wen- 

imported into Totmau Inland, why should they not have been previously imported 
for the same reason into Mnlekula ? And have we not here an indication as to 
tin ^^remonial planting of trees which plays such a prominent part in the Sfenggi- 3 

l Hut FrfO Kotr I* p, 21ft. 

* Utt jjhik4ogieaI groumhs wKiiji may well 1» bread fruit, but as 1 did not enquire into 
thi* T I rwanuL vourh for it. 

*. In regard to tree* of aeuimoti uso* there Li definite i ridence for Ihe quite recent spread 
tJ f the eoooimt from *outh to north ttp the ciiwt of Molekutm. Cm the oe*l side -rf tb* 
U,M. uol fa t north of South W«t Bm. then- is a atretrt. nJ about fur nr m mile* of aw' 
wherr, owing to the atwpm.** of the eUH+ therr nro m rawtid villages, hut inland papulation hidi 
nulil iMBnltv was very ninnetoaiH and very wild, H«rr there are no coco note, and it f» one of 
the hw ipoM vrbhn IW U still sandal wood. The trailer with whnm 1 *Uy*d at South W**t 
Bay hail a theory that it was on accoant of the ferocity of the H*t£w that the aamla! wood 
twfes failed IQ powtruU, wid he ai» pat down the hwlc of coconut* to tbr iAme «u-e, inter- 
eour«,* with other doUtk heLng eo raft- that the oac^rntt tm did not pemdrate* Of rourm', it 
la pwffiblc that there may be lack of nu liable wjU or wrote ot her resiwin, bat this is mdSkidy* u 
the ewnMint wdl idmiwt anywhere it) Malekul*. It is, at any rate, intending that n trader 
living in the neigh botuhood, with no Idxwlidg* of the wider problem* of ethMogy, should have 
i ultrti U for srrwnted ilut the eoro-tmt wnrf of aucIi fwwit native-borne origiQ, 
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Before leaving the subject of the Ambat, I should like to call attention to yet 
another matter. Whatever opinion may be held as to my informant’s account of 
the lightness of the Ambat'a skin, there can be no doubt that he was of superior 
type to the existing inhabitants of the island. 

Thr Ambat and Hr ad Utformation . — I have recorded in the appendix (p. 210) 
the customs of elongating the babies’ heads and of pressing the septum of th** nose 
between two sticks so os to make it prominent. These practices are entirely absent 
fr<>m Bast and North-East Malekida. where there is no tradition regarding the 
Ambat, and where the preservation of effigies in the club-house is equally unknown. 
The evidence point* very strongly to a connection of l»oth these customs, os also of 
the making of pottery, with the Ambat. Whether the head and nose deformatiou 
were initiated by the indigenous population in order to emulate* the physical 
superiority of the immigrants, or whether the practice was a part of the already 
formed culture which they introduced into South West Bay, is ;» question only to 
he decided by comparative study over a much larger field. 

It is probable that subsequent research will have brought to light a mass of 
evidence regarding these Ambat which will enable us to solve some of the problems 
concerning them. It is evident, however, in regard to their appearance in South 
West Bay, that whatever the authenticity of the story regarding the reason for 
their departure, either that they did not remain long enough, or that they were not 
insufficient numbers to modify to any appreciable extent the physical type of the 
natives. 

Ajfinitits icith Polijtwsian Tradition. 

Th*re is a marked resemblance in detail between these white Ambat and the 
white race met w ith in Polynesian tradition. Mr. Percy Smith says 1 : “ There ure 
also traditions amongst the Maoris of a race of ‘ gods ’ called Pakchakeha. who are 
said always to live on the sea. and are white in complexion -hence the name Pakeha 
they gave to the white man on first becoming acquainted with us in the eighteenth 
century. ... It is s^id of the Patu-pai-arehe (one of the names given to these 
white people), from whom the Maoris learnt the art of making fishing-m*ts. that 
they worked at night, and disappeared a* the sun rose. . . 

The resemblance is more than striking. The Pakehu “ always five on the 
wa ” ; the Xmbat “ always looked out to sea—he could not look toy other way,” 
The Pakeha 1 worked at night and disappeared as the sun. rose ”; the Arab.it 
“ looked out ftt “tf*. but never by day.” The conception of both was such that 
both names were applied to the European whites on their arrival in the respective 
islands. 

Mr. Percy Smith continues : " But the Maori U not the only branch of the race 
that retains this tradition of contact with a white race, for Hawaiian history* relates 
that Hawaii-loa. one of their great navigators, on one of his voyages apparently in 

* Uutmiki. 4th ed.. pp. M3 and M4. 
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Indouesia. brought back to his homo two white mem poe kcokro katw, who were 
married to his people. According to Fornander’s genealogy, this man appears to 
have flourished about a.d. 300, or whilst some of the Polynesians were probably 
on the move, either eastwards through Indonesia or southwards towards Fiji, 

Since the New Hebrides lie on the direct track known to have been followed by 
the Polynesians on their way to Fiji, the resemblance lietween the Melanesian and 
Polynesian accounts of this white race is at least suggestive. 

He continues: “The Mangoian people, according to Dr. AVyatt Gill, call the 
kcu, or light-coloured people, Te anau keu a Tangaroa (the light-coloured offspring 
of Tangaroa).” I have no mention here of any connection of the Ambat with this 
g*xl or culture-hem, but he is well known in the Small Islands under the name of 
Tuhar, and in the Banks Islands as Tngaro. 

Conclusion. 

This brines me to an end of the account obtained during my very brief visit 
to South West Bay. It was on account of the extraordinary suggestive ness of this 
material that I recommended Mr. Deacon to go to this particular part of Malekula, 
and it was there, to the grief of all who knew him, that he lost his life. Mr. Deacon 
was a field-worker of the very highest order, whose loss is not to be put into words. 

It is probable that, apart from the correction of inevitable mistakes, many of 
the conclusions come to above will have to Ik? modified as a result of his work, and 
it is certain that the intensive nature of his study will add enormously to our under¬ 
standing of the many problems involved. 

Sale .—Since the writing of this account. Dr. Haddon has given to the 
Anthropological Institute a preliminary report of Mr. Deacon s work. This so far 
eclipses even the high hopes formed of it that it will probably go down to history 
an one of the corner-stones of ethnological research. 

Appkndix. 

UlRTlI AKD Nos* l»WOR*ATtOM. 

No gonga are beaten at birth. 

One ot the women who attend the mother cut* the umbilical cord. The child i» then washed, 
and subsequently swung from side to aide over a lire, alter which it i* given back to the mother. 
While it in being washed the child la named without formality by all the men present, who 
di«eus*» the name until one ia approved by all. After it lias been waahed. but before it in swung 
over the lire, the mother’s brother, if there—or. lacking him. the child’s father—Ukca two small 
stick*, about -1 inche* long, of any wood available, and insert* one of them into each of the 
child*. iMMtrilii. With these he presses against the septum of the now, in onlrr to mnke it 
" straight ” instead of flat.' 

When, after about three days, the child’s umbilical cord drop- off. the mother breaks off 
a red croton leaf (no-of limbr) ami dfNM the place with the juice which exude# from the stalk. 
She place* the withered cord in a piece of wiki cane(nawiri) which she insert* into the thatch of 
her house, where it leootnrf encrusted with smoke, and remain* till the house rata. 


* St* p. 21*. 
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On the twentieth day after birth, the child'* father gives medicine to the mother. He 
** U * eM * tbe i ui « of suRnr cane ami of a leaf called nimbi** into the water of a young cow-nut, 
which the mother drink* to make her strong. 

l> to this time she has remained in the bou*e except when necessary. fearing to catch cokL 
Now the mother s brother ami mother s father corar, and the child’s father give* a pig to each 
" hen they have gone away the father, and the mother carrying the child, Uke a bow and arrow 
(am,^ and nM) and place them one in each of the roads approaching the Tillage and 
Cover them With white ashes. This is a sign to all comm that a boy ha* been lawn and paid 

wkitr naUrs ** * ^ * b,wkct is placed in the path, also covered with 

Hkad Information. 

At some period during infancy, my notes do not say when, the child’* head is ronflneil within 
a narrow cap in order to lengthen it, 

. ** M<,a ‘ ar * ***** in the ft* till the shell drops off and the kernel i. 

burnt black. Then they are taken out of the fire and cooled for about a couple of hour* after 
which they arc rolled in the hand so that they break- The hand U then Jlprd with . *Lll 
calksl « U.ndnny so that the black juice of the fruit colkvts in the hollow of the The mother 
*iu on the *mund with legs strvtclud out in front o, her and one foot resting <m th^tlr tl 
he baby is laid on her Up with iu leg* towards her. She dipa her riuht forefimwr 
Wh.ch .a m the shell, and put. the .hell down by her side. Lifting up the child’^d with ""r 
I* i band, she smear* the juice all over it. so that it is quite black She then bimU it •»» v 

■“» ' «■ 

- - — - - “ - a ZZZZZZZ 

When the chikl i. five or six yean old the father calU the mother’s brother amt tk . 

fattier of the child, and pays a pig to each for the wooden bracer wh IS i ul I’ 

mother • father, who plates it on the child's left wrist. b is made by the 

This appears to bn the child’s first step in ceremonial life mm mi- >„ > , . . . 

away with the account of the child’s taking the degree of Ambkon. (S„ p. !Z. , ^ 


Ism*TtoT, 

Girls. 

Kmockiny 7V<rA i on unmarried man m „ m . . . . 

mw.,. by one of hi. friend. to I ha girl'e father If the f ..l„ , ^ • tS'ri. be «-mL« • 

Uk. to be Htod. and |H hi. Kid Lrr .In m« hi J„1 “‘ l —« 

“ A " ri * hl - >°« '-U U»t young man to work .ml got .hr * I !' 1 ”"' '' <IW : 

krrp .bo girt lor a li,.h, time in order to hare her .ro.h kLeked 2' M “"“**• 1 ' Ul 

A day U fixnd for knocking out the riffs teeth and tk« , . 

On .hr day beforo .hr o|.nil„, .|| .hr people „-,,eml,te toTmJui hdHT U ITt 

calW a.-«wu«;. There a ceremony called buUl, j, enactnl « k k ^ th ° buab ’ 

brother prvrontinn . hip pig to thr girl, .ho hand, it on to hr, ulh^r”"" "" mo,brr '* 

nr rl^T *“ ^ W "°” n Wb0 ” * U ~ Un « ^ * — bath, (ro fcOgfc*, in ^ ^ 

Wbrn thry return, yam. brought by tbr vi.itotwarodiitribu.rd Them. I 

Tt !r .hue 

P l. TiZJi’Z 1'IT’- * "■ **■ "■ ““ 

l^rn^Tmmiroim^throughmj^^lj.lrlrnhl’^’’** ^ —— * 
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Thi* danco is called niboioien. The girl does not donee, but is taken into the lodgr. A special 
pudding is now made, a yam called ntpa-afop is ground into a norvwu leaf. a ooco-nut is scraped, 
and the flower of o buftb caiied nilul is tom into small piece* and mixed with the coco-nut 
scrapings. These ore now squeezed over the yum. which is then wrapped up and put into the 
fire. The purpose of this pudding is to cause the girl’s teeth to come out easily. Hie girl eats 
it in the ox-cuing before going to sleep, and the dance is continued all night round the house. 
At daybreak yums arc distributed quickly among thr dancers. 

The operation ia caiied nivin Ixilamint. 1 It ia performed by anyone, man or woman, who 
has a reputation for doing it wolL A short stirk is placed horizontally in the girl’s mouth. The 
mother's brother’s wife sit* behind tin* girl clasping her to her chest. Ihc operator knock* 
out the two middle upper incisors (wi/irfu) by placing against them a piece of wood (»iwwm 
trengk) and hitting thia with a small stone (acted-stub Owing to the magic of the pudding, the 
teeth are so loose that they come out after two or three knocks. The patient warm* her finger* 
over a fire and puts them into the holes to stop the Mood, which, again owing to the pudding, 
is not excessive. 

The father then gives four live pigs to the girl’s mother’s brother in return for the pig given 
by him to the girl on the previous diiy. This is called “re srirsep toran and targe 

tusker* are expected. 

A fifth pig is given to anotbrr of f ive mother’s brother*, the elder getting the lour pigs and 
the younger the fifth. This last is given outright (re sepet), and no return is expected. 1 

The girl remains in the house for four or five days. On the morning of the day when she 
come* out i feast is made for the girl and her relatives. Small boys go through the bush 
shooting at tree* with their hows and arrows, and little girl* take wild canes and throw them st 
the tree* after the boy* have shot at tlicm. In the evening* the girl is washed and her body 
anointed with eoco-nut oil ami she ia painted and made " tUsh.’’ Puddings have been made 
in the morning, and these are now eaten by those present. 

Hoyt. 

Incision {naM-habism).— Candidates are called .Vi morri rr hab hab. ami several may be 
put through the rite together. 

Proceedings often as for the knocking out of a girl’s teeth. The boy’s mother’s brother is 
sent for and a day is appointed for the operation. The day before the operation a fence (nggor- 
ngyvr) ia constructed round the front of the club-house and the gongs are beaten in the rhythm 
called “ n xnim i ooi*' That night bamboos (scat mbulmbal) are erected between tbe women a 
houses and the dancing-ground, ami thr men sing all night, st an di n g by these bamboos and 
boating them (sefcnnbr). 

Next morning the patients are taken to the sea or river, and are operated on.apporently by 
anv man with sufficient skill, a small bone being inserted under tbe foreskin, and tbe operator 
rutting down ou to this with a bamboo knife. 

As soon as a boy has been incised hr gets up and stomps on a yam which boa been placed 
ready by hi* side, breaking it to pieces. (1 wa* unable to find out tbr meaning of this.) The 
wound is washed repeatedly until it stops bleeding, and then tied up in a «orom» leaf, which ia 
tbe leaf ordinarily worn beneath the penis-wrapjwr. 

All now return to the village, and the mother’s brother givra a pig to the father(uot handing 
it first to the patient, as in the cose of a girlb This is called baUU. ami the father replies by pre¬ 
senting four pigs to tbe elder and a fifth pig to the younger of the boy's mother’s brothers. This 
correspond* to tbe ceremony called re snrstp {*ir»*ir) in the case of a girl. Here, however, it t* 
called nomas (*pear). and it lead* to a dramatic scene. The boy hokls the spear in one hand, 

1 Tin* w«»rd ia also used for a nose-stick. 

* Though I have no tiotr on the subject, tbe operator is also presumably paid for his 
service*. 

* This may inrun tbe evening before. 
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while his Uther gives him the four pigs, which he hands over to the elder mother's brother. Then 
lh * father hands the bogr the fifth pig. To receive this, a mother's brother has been chosen who 
is tierce and a great fighter and a “ terrible man.” This man stalks in fiercely towards the bov. 
take* the pig from him and hands it over to a friend to tic it up. Then lw wire* the bov’s 
spear ami digs it into the ground so that it bends and breaks. Then be turns to an assembled 
and addresses them furiously : " You see how I take this spear, and break it. This show* you 
my power, that I break this spear and you dare not touch me. Just so, if presently thia Un¬ 
dies through your fault, will 1 come hack and kill that man who let him die.” Ami* be ,um« 
about, and goes through the motion* of killing a man. Then be break* the halves of the apear 
again: throws them on the ground, and stalks off the dancing-ground back to hi* friends. 

The patients now lie down in the club-house and have their wound dressed. Leaves called 
a. ma~ap met are rubbed in the hands and wrapped in ua*ri leaf ami placed In the fire They 
are Ubnml, the na-un is thrown away, and the juice of the a, mo-up met squeezed on to the 
wmmd This is continued for some days, and is said to be the only medicine umL During this 
time the bevs are .opposed to remain in »bc club-house, but in reality they may go out so long 
*n they are not seen by women. 

In .Urn. ta, dny..when the wound, .re healed. . day i. appointed far the bov, to U.O. 
from their seclusion. Before they come out a pudding is made and put in the fire In the 
monuns they go to bathe in the re. or rivrr. Dry coco-nuU .re pound up and they are rubbed 
over W» , .ho o.l Then they .re mode very " «a.h." Fowl. 1 feather. are put in the front part 
!,H ,r h " ,r -*~ 1 wear . apreial pendant mede of netted 0000-0006100. J“u! 

inverted down over their penl.-abeath-. TW who hnre l*„ iueired 

^oompemnd by .11 the other boy, of the vllUge. room the bud., .hooting .t tree, nith their 
l»... nod arrow.. W hen they return to the village they all .hoot at . banana placed in the 

ami eat tin- pudding* prepared for them in the morning. 

Note. 

and ^ "" PnK '”‘ !i “ t: ' *" * lm “ l ,d " tlt * 1 *" «•* initiation rite. of both boy 

Each seem* to be regarded as a preliminary to marriage (sec below). 

In each, the candidate* bathe before and after the rite, and in the case of 1™-. tk« 

i«> performed by the side of the sea or river (In Atchin this is not so but there is a a T • 

scene on the shore). m>i so. but there is a auWspient 

huah”" b ' >3 '‘ ~ C " , ' > ' h,, “ r ' '*** **“ ~ • f«fc*F eon.truaevl boure In the 

In each there is the same formal exchange of pigs the mutW. t . ,■ . 

the father (haUU). and tlx. father replying with four pip givro thr , W „ |!uX7."h"T> 

• fifth to thr younger. res* 11 '**» mother • brother and 

A further .imiUrity lire in the .booting expedition. after .eviuaion both of bore „d udh, 
n lire one of hoy,, there no M by the inclred themrelvre. follow*] hv there not'vet inched' 
In the case of girl*. they are led apparently bv the nmnciwd W« /,n . , , * 1 ,, ™ d ' 
imitating them with canes, though the account dilea not aav wither the girl whe U th^r ^ 
of the ceremony goe, with them or remain, in the house. * * b U ‘ r * uh ** sX 


aays 


MaSRIAOB. 

My informant appears to regard incision as an immediate preliminary to 


marriage, for he 


” After im ision a day ia appointed, and the bridegroom take, three , 

With bi n, go hi. friend, in great nureh ere. 

■ Spreitnen. of the. may ^ „„ in , h , Ouubridg. - 
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assembled in forr*\ bringing yam/* which are pi Ini in a i: rr.it heap by tl»r aide of the girt* 
basket. 

The two parties face each other from either »ide of tbe dancing ground. 

First, the girl’s father sends a pig [ntmbruet niiitun ) 1 across to the bridegroom. Then 
the bridegroom's peoplr. having brought with them large numbers of arrows, cross the dancing- 
ground and present one to each of the bride's people, and return to their own side. They 
advance again and present the three pigs to the girl's people, one for her basket, one for her 
turbo-shell bracelet, and lastly, one for tbe girl. 

The girl’s pooplr then fasten all the Arrows to a stoke (of any w’ood) and return them to 
the bridegroom'# people, and present a pig •* for the stake." Tbe girl’s father now scuds over a 
nimbtTrp leaf, which is the leaf out of which the (? plaited) penis-sheath is made, to the bride¬ 
groom. who holds it in his left hand and touches it lightly with hit right. After this, the girl 
takes the leaf ami holds it over her head. 

The bridegroom, holding in his left hand his bow and a quiver (aimja/yut) decorated with 
fowls’ feathers, aud with his dub (tuximbr ombr) slung over his shoulder, advance* towards the 
girl and touche* her on the shoulder with tbe bow and quiver. Then he turns back towards 
his own people and raises tbe club on his right, shoulder. His people advance, take hold of 
the girl, and lead her away, her friends weeping. Others take her basket and ail the yams that 
have been placed by it. and all return home with the bride. 


1 This appears to be the same word as that used for the girl’s initiation ceremony. 
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By E, Tor; day. 

The W estetu Ban&t have always been reluctant to confkfo tlaeir beliefs to stranger-. 
Writing in the middle of the eighteenth century, Pmyart stated, quite correctly, I 
believe, the reason for this reticence : “ Ct& ptwplet, pour m p<u txpojrr lent religion 
at* mepris, w>nt (res reaetoH it cn parU-r cmr Eurttp&:n*\ ri Even if we are successful 
ill overcoming their few of ridicule, we are still in danger of making mistakes by 
reading our dwn Mena into their minds. They may attach tv a word quite a different 
interpretation to ours, us, for example, in the eo#* of God. Tn us it conveys the 
notion of a personal agent, nu object of religions worship, conscious, and with 
powers superior to man, believed to direct and control the course of nature mid 
human life, and, Consequently, to be propitiated and conciliated* All early traveller* 
have honestly striven to find nut if the newly discovered savages believed in a supreme, 
personal God ; but while they were asking questions about the i Yea tor. they received 
answers about creation. The idea of a personal Creator being alum to the Bafcongo*n 
conception of the Unrveree, they accepted easily enough a foreign word, but never 
followed their teachers in raising the first cause to rise dignity of a supreme divinity. 
The foreign word spread with the whif. man’s occupation of the i on Linen t even 
preceding it by the indirect expansion of his influence, Where the contact with 
Christianity wo* constant and close, thu black man's cosmic philosophy changed 
gradually into a religion of which Xzamhi }fpur>ju become the high-god. But the 
word travelled faster than its Enrojtfrau conception and when we meet with it iu i be 
far interior we must resist the temptation to give if the same value as it has in places 
where missionaries have laboured for centuries. 

The nature of the Supreme Being attributed to tin western Bantu is dearly 
stated by the greatest authority on this subject, the learned Ji^idt \biij "Wing, 
especially in a paper contributed to Jbehf?h*x dr.* StitHfCs 1UHgirusw* XznmU 
,\Ijmngtt, creator mu I propagator of all things, is essentially parson*] ; he Is invoked 
in case of private and public calamities, though no sei prayers nr> addressed tn him 
and he has no special priesthood. Oaths arts taken in his name, nod it h he who 
decides clio spun of mao’s life and the fate of the surviving soul after death. Mu 
the lust point the author h*is subsequently altered his viewy, nod expresscs the 
opinion that it is not God, buttho ancestors, who reward nr punish in the life be vend 4 

i Hiskrirt tfr IjQnnqa,. rtc,* ITtU, p. l*+7, 

J Sir J- G. fraiCT, " Tho Gfthkn Bough,” in Thf Mogu .-tri, rob i. p. 

J 1 L'p.trv Stlprtstne lira filikougn/' in A‘. -r,-Arj rfn >Vi. ac- * Hfhgint •*, p, SI 

* KUuif-i IfubnujB. p, J"]* 
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Father Van Wing’s credentials are: Diligent research extending over a score ot 
years- among the Rakongo, a charming and sympathetic personality, a perfect know¬ 
ledge of tin? language 1 and, what cotmls perhaps for even more. an unparalleled 
acquaintance with their spoken literature. The fact that he is an ideal field-worker 
must not blind ua to the possibility that the heathen Bampungn among whom he 
carried on his researches may have been affected by foreign i n fin e pres, Even if 
they themselves were never Christ Ians, 1 their close neighbours were an in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, nominally, at any mb 1 , when the State religion in Kongo 
was Roman Catholic; and though their Christianity was probably neper very deep, 
and bus since fallen completely into oblivion, there certainly remains something at 
the back of their minds of the new fi.nt.li which came to their country centuries ago. 
R is a universal practice among them to add a swagger name to their official one, 
and this is generally the Portuguese form of some saint, such as Domanu&lc, Bompetdo. 
IS^dona Zahelm 3 They flpe*k of such a name as *mte diam {my saint), though they 
hap not the faintest notion of the mitiire of a saint, and give them interpretations 
based on some real or fancied resemblance to a KLsikongo word- Surely, if they 
remember the namm of tin patron saints given to their ancestors, or to the neighbours 
from whom they have borrowed the custom, when they were baptized in batches 
of hundreds by the early Capuciafl, it ib at least probable that they should also retain 
the name and something of the attributes ol the Deity in whose notin' they wen? 
bestowed ; this was Nzombi Mpfivgu. 

I'he derivation of the name Nzambi Mputypt bus been the subject of much, 
speculation. Father Van Wkg r who sticks to facts and disdains guesses, states 
that hi' does not know it, and we tuny take this to prove conclusively that the 
Bampangu have formed m idea on the Subject. Bentley also states that the root of 
cannot be found in Kisikongo. 3 It sounds, none the less, like a Bantu word, 
and occurs frequently m that language with various meanings, Borh Cavnsii* and 
Proyait s mention n akin disease so colled; the earlier writer sap that it fa the title 
of the doctor curing the disease, while the latter sap the illnofla Wra ih c n anK . 
l>ecouiw it infect* people who have committed perjury m the name of Nzambi. A, 
jhainfui eruption of the akin is to this day called nzamm t and it fa gencndly believed 
that those who break the laWB ol the ancestors will be afflicted with it. 1 Bentley, in 
his Dictionary* gives nzamhi na a respectful answer to a call ; the word is also uised. 

1 FftAert Jerome do Alwtatrahlo ou4 tie Volkaxa potted Ihcmt^li Lhu country on ih^lr w IV 
ioihfi Kwango* hut made no proJmgrd Ptav. 

1 ft, i", J, V«i Why. Etude flat iwijfcf, p, I jf>. 

1 f$u¥* W. H. Ikntlpy, Dfafowirjf and Grammar ef ihr Konya p, ‘Hi. 

* Cm™. P, Gto„ Antonio da Moon-emsed** iMorim <kw <fe* tr* rfffmtComm, etc Fmx [, 

UmiuUUoti by Lorbat. under the title MthOm hiMmiq u< & rEthiopk OteidetOuir P lir ; ™ 

1 ifieioirt (U Its)nyo, tic., p. 1HS. 

* \ iuj 'Hug* f>r (irhtim* iSdfr inn '/ Ik'inipin, p* 17 . 
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v. ith the prefix AM [lord) as rkc title of uue of the inferior priests acting at initiation. 1 
Mjruagu is a very common word- Bentley says it stands for amymiga (the highest). 
It, is also the name of a charm bund in every village to protect it against dispute*, 
witches, im<| evil hpirits, 3 and there are alto certain images 31 called Jf putufu iVfcCii, 
Mi mu,ju flu,so, Atptwgi r Sekttfa, which chiefs have to bring to the Longa Initiation 
ceremony. 

The name Nzamtri is found, with trilling modifications, over a great part 
of Bantu Africa— from the Bakougo in the W est to the Baroise in the east* 1 from 
the Bangalu on t lie northern bend of the River Congo 5 to the Ova^Hereio in the south.* 
It is easy to trace its advent among the Bangulu and Hereto. Karly traveller* 
among the Rim gala (WestuiU-rck 7 junl Qoquilhafc*) report that the Creator, or his 
vague equivalent, was called Iban-Jt or Libanut ; Father F am bier 11 gives his name 
a> Djakombn. Mr. Bentley manages to turn both of these, into Nzambi, by dropping 
intonvenicnt letters and syllables und arranging the remainder to suit bin purpose. 1 " 
The real state oE affairs is made perfectly clear by Ids colleague, Mr. Weeks. In a 
communication written in I890, u ho not truly states that LibuHm was; the Created, 
but jtlao that; the natives believed in a destructive principle, the giver of sickness, 
and the source of all evil—and his name was Njaftbr 1 What happened probably is 
that when one of his Christian boys from the Lower Congo fell id or died, his fellows 
naturally attributed this misfortune to God, and at Jurat sight Xuunbt appeared to 
the unsold list Seated natives as the spirit of dhsaer and destruction. During tin- 
following years the labours of the missionaries bore fruit, and Mr, Weeks could write 
in IMJ1 that Vjrnmie, the god of the Bangahi, w regarded and spoken of by them 
as the principal creator of the world, and the maker of all things/ 1 - This does great 
credit to Mr. Weeks the missionary, but detrucks somewhat from hLs rnvriia as a field 
anthropologist. Esuch a confusion between God and the Devil dotn not stand isolated. 
Proyart records in the middle of the eighteenth century the existence in Loaugo of 
Nzamb* m to (Nzambi the bad), who, he cays, was nothing lea* tkm fckitan kimsetf. 14 

I Van Wing, Ik Qrbeimt SrJit m* + r Kitnpm. p. Ift, 

' Id.. Find** Bakvntju, p. 1S5. 

a Id,, ■- .Via Unto,*' in Owflft 1920, voLii, p. S8& 

* Alfred ftori tn lid, Tht Kinphrm ib* Hurotit, p. 227 . 

4 Itev. John H. Weeks. Anv>ng Congo CannibitU, p, -47. 

* J. Irk", Uir Hrrtro, p. 72* Kotbc'n Hvm* Diciifmttry. iliintuf, in Atlgrtntinc ltd*, 
Z#ittH-hr., L8P9, p. 594. push " Njaml>r Karwt/ju ir rsiraii' “ fnIt.' Smith and IMr i vot. it, p. 2U4 
,j 1 /fj,), jiivc, firaunp other iuierpieution*, ilsr same nwsfttog la " Lou.’ 

5 Stw. (Ifogr. * \rwtHvtruth I'ari s Vol, viii. pp. 432 -3. 

* t r en$py Btt'ye, w6L vi, p, 3344 . 

' Jlifitiftji Chin* Cezn&a* IBSI, pp 413-13. 

II Piiinttring On ihr Congo* voL i, p. 24 ft. 

11 JJ i&rwn/irij Hrral/L Luililun. IftWl. p, 2 lH >, 

11 I many Congo Cmmitali* p. 247, 

u It Main ife Lwnyo- flfo. y JSft 
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Among the Ovtt-Herero we can observe a somewhat dmibr dendopment aa 
among the Rangnln. The first Rhenish mtaskmiines came ink* contact with them 
about 1S41. Believing that M Jluttmi." their word for "ancestor. stood for a 
supreme tlcity* they adopted it, and used it in their teachings rind translations for 
** God/ 1 It is only about a quarter of a century later 1 that they mention Ndjambc 
for the first time. and then it is used jointly with the word Kuruiuja. The new word 
is linked to an ancient one, just as the foreign and native cent-option h of creation and 
divine powar begin Uj merge into each other. All over Central .Urica we find tJio 
same process going on ; Xmtnbi is taking the place of ancestor? ami creative priru’ipl^ 
aunh as y furi. MuJmf'i I through the positive efforts of the American Presbyterian 
nu^iouariea}* Mutohu*‘, Kupmfa f Koht}Vja t JfinimAa, ami others. 

The origin of the word Nzatuhi can be connected with the known history of Kongo. 
When Diego Gao discovered the River Congo in 1482 he had on board some native 
interpreters from the Guinea Const, where several tribes use the words (hjambe t 
Ofii/fjttn , Nrffims, etc,* fur the Supreme Being. On his arrival, Can was given to 
understand that there existed somewhere inland a great king, the Ntotila of 
Kongo, To establish relations with him, Cao sent some of his Guinea men 
with suitable presents on an embassy to this potentate while he set sail for 
the south. He came back sooner thau expected, and found that his men 
had not yet returned from their mission. Naturally anxious to proclaim 
his great discoveries to the world, he would not delay his departure for 
Portugal and left his interpreters behind him. marooned in Bairn Kongo (Sno 
Salvador) till bis return in 14Sri. These men had been treated at first with dis- 
t iji'-fiou, but when the Ntotila heard that Gao had forcibly taken hostages with him, 
they were no longer admitted to the king’s presence and had to shift for tbcmsdvsaA 
They now naturally learned the language, and were subsequently the means of 
communication between the natives and the Portuguese who, a# Cavazzi points out 
with indignation, never took the pains of acquiring the use of Khikcngo and were 
entirely dependent on their interpreter&h The first missionaries Dominicans, Fran- 
i-isanu, etc., and those who followed them up to the rime ol the second mission of the 
Jesuit i were equally ignorant, and taught and preached by means -if 

interpreters. If it can be shown, as I hope to show, that the Rakougo bad at this 
early period neither the notion of a Supreme God, nor a word to express this notion, 
then wc arc justified in assuming that these interpreters used a word of their own 
language to convoy the message of the missionaries, and that Xzombi is a corruption 
of Oywnhe or of the Akan name for the Supreme Being Nyatne. The acceptance of 

1 \n (#rtf Irit 1 , <jjb, eft, p, 72), 

E tv. E SIurriEtm* Bitlu&t-Lvltw LamjuitfTt p* tftS. 

■ UaRsll, Tie Sfrsmj* Adcmtomf of Awfretr, edited by JUvciwu-Ln iJWLluyt Society), not*, 

Ji. 106 r.t fq. 

1 Ovarii. op. aft, vol. iii, pp. 156 mu I IB®. Van Wing. Eiudu ifojboMfo, pp, 3 ? udAS. 2£®, 
Jwnit-. Vjiz <ii «1 Card mo, ’weir tfjo first to apply t bega a ltfa q to the -*\u.d\ of th* bnpi ffg f. 
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the word did not imply, for a Jong time, at any rate* the acceptance of the idea 
for which it. stood* Nzaudyi never meant to the natives the same thing as it 
means to Europeans, and to this day such an. interpretation U limited to those wJio 
were brought up from rliiitiWui in the L-hrislian faith. 1 his confusion of ideas is 
the prreatest difficulty of the mUsinnaries. Mr. Bentley stated 1 that the Bakong>» s 
id’a of Nzatubi Lh confused and vague, and adds that their belief is purely nominal. 
Father Van Wing 3 b not less explicit: "even the idea of V zatnhi, the Supreme 
Being, has scarcely become Christianized, though the nu^ionaries have adopted this 
word to preach the Christ ian faith" Nzatfibi is not the only word which wiiS ini- 
ported and generally used by the missionaries for the new divinity, and subsequently 
substituted by the natives for the name o! the creative principles according to their 
own ideas, li is. I twlieve, not generally known that in some parts, perhaps ill those 
where interpreters trained in Portugal were employed, the names of Jesus and Dens 
were adopted. To this day Heisos is sometimes heard among the BavilL 3 But 
even these vrsiv soon given a new meaning. bather CftVftEn. whose book, imfor- 
timntely never translated into English, is a storehouse of inform at ion, mentions t lo¬ 
use of these names, and relates 4 that the mast obstinate, unconcern hie pagans were a 
tribe which used the name Dem for the CWor, to whom they attributed improper 
(probabSv reproductive)! rites {pratiques). Kor the Hffitcni Bantu t A ^rnibi, De^v, 
Th u* w ere not the names of the God w hose Gospel the missionaries preached, but just 
□ew appellations for the- nature forces called Bttipr* for Luttmpt) and in 

Mayoml>c. and Kainmj<t and J/bnudjn in Kongo, Angola, and many other parts of 
Africa. The transition stage in the form of N r£ wta-Bunr**or A 4jamho-K g rungcr and 
Kartitujd-Ndjawbi is met with. Among the Bukongo both Kalunga an id Mbumbi 
sarvive in the initiation ceremonies, and iuthe tniditiomd song^ we meet with impem- 
lions to *' sovereign J/iamiha" besides curses and oaths in his name. Heathen 
Bakongo, when they throw an offering of food on the ground, still appeal to 4< Mb umbo 
of the earth Kaiurvfa means “ the sea." The warlike Bupinp in the Kvvilu region 
arid give his name w hen asked about the Creator, while the more commercially minded 
Bapende, their kin men and neighbours, who have been in contact with the coast, 
use Monzom. a corrupt form of Sinwbi I have met with it US far inland as among 

* Dictionary > *te. f p. (H>. 

a Etudr* liak&ngo, p. 113 . 

3 It, E. Dennett, ftar* Among fA<‘ Fjert, p. IT, 

* Op. citr , voK i, pp, 242 awl 213 , 

l 1|, p, [/* BitlrtiuiflUi, J/on/oniA *rA Idiatitnn. voL is. p. &t>< fi»nzi is probwhly a word 
which haH siirvivecltroitt ihe pre-Kongo period in MftycHn.be>, ami ituty be identical with the Upper 
Ci-ago Aosta who ip lived under tbr mi. 1 ' (Bentley, i'j'nu 1 rutg, vol L p 2 .hp ) 
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the B ad j ok we of the Congo-Zam be$i watershed? and among the Baluba-Hcmba on 
the Lualabtu 2 SIbutnha, till over Bantu Africa, moan* Si day/' and implies shaping, 
as the moulding of pots. Li many pan,* it has not v t been ousted by a foreign wofd T * 
and is accepted by missionaries a$ meaning the hist cause. Jihimio also means 
"* mystery/' and is associated With fruit fulness., while Rumi is the giver of min, 
fertility and all good tiling*; bis symbol, according to Pennell. 1 is Ihr south wind, 
the briuger of rain. In Christianized Lonngo, Rnnzi is fit ill prayed to for niin r 
and skins of Jeopards tire offered to him when min h wanted, 5 In the mind of pa4m> 
five in an that which faro# the production of tie neceMities of life becomes the 
first cause of it. Father Bittreiuienx, a great authority on Mavotubc, where ho has 
resided for many years, states that it is the archaic form of Nmmbi** It the Bayombe 
Consider the south wind linked with Bunn, this docs not menu that they identify one 
with the other. This may appear self-evident, und yet Father Bittremieux falls 
into a similar error by identifying the rainbow with Mbiitnba. Whenwr the Kongo 
language or its derivatives are spoken the rainbow i* called fcl Kongolo " pin- arc) 7 ; 
1 have heard " Kotujoh memc T1 {the water arc) and u Koryak MbutrJxt ” (the arc of 
M bunt ha) ; in Mayomhe M ytsaim, nkiatna ri are generally used.* Father Biltre- 
raieui Bays that Mbumha, m^r, commonly called Mhutuba Limngu, is the Kiyombe 
name for the rainbow. 1 It i; noteworthy that Craven in Ids Kongo Dictionary 
gives Muluanga as meaning ‘ rainbow/* and doe* not couple it with J/bumAo, 
Hu* relation of Mtiluanfr to Kalmuja will be dealt with at the end of this pap»r 
Ip fact, the rainbow stands in the same relationship to Mbumba n& the south wind 
stands to Buna; or, to take a similar case in English, us the sky stands to the 
theological Heavem The Batetek call both the creative principle and the sun 
by the same name, but simply hundred ftt me when I suggested that the min 
might be the active principle of creation. The sea. the south wind, earth, and 
the sun are examples oE symbols, so common in Bantu speech and Bantu 
art, which constantly baffle the field-worker. He U a bald man indeed who presumes 
to be able to distinguish between bard fact,* and figures of speech when dealing with 


1 K - Tofxil,v aml T A J °.vcc, 9^ KanoamphiqufM^r^PopuhUan, /ifm ffnwfap dm |U 
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the African. The effect may be snbstitnW for the and one cause may be 

re placed by a not her if they produce t he same effec r. Livingstone gives a fine example 
of thb. The great explorer asked a Modinana what he meant by " holiness. 

41 When copious showers have descended duxLtig the night, and all the earth, the 
leaves and cattle are washed dean, and the sun rising shows a drop of dew on every 
blade of grass, and the air breathes fresh—that b holiness/ 1 One is naturally tempted 
to think that Livingstone has put Ms own thoughts into the native s mouth. Nobody 
who has eon versed mtimfltdy with Afrit-jins will share this view. The Bantu ie not 
a theologian but a omn of strong emotions, and, to define 14 halintW’ he gives an 
account of bis feelings m its presence, or, more correctly, of an occasion when be was 
moved in a similar way. This figure of speech ia very effective and very much to the 
point, Kain, sledc cattle, luscious grass may not alTect ns a$ they do a Moehuana ; 
but arc there no natural phenomena, as for example the flight of the rising sun suddenly 
inundating an alpine range with its row glow, which make us fed the emotions of a 
pious Moslem kissing the Kaaba. u devout Catholic entering the presence of the Tope 
or h Bantu standing in front of hia ancestor s shrine ! 

It is in vain that we search the earliest accounts of the Bakungo and kindred 
peoples for the word and idea of NrnmbL The first h^k on Kongo is by Duorre 
Lopex, His experiences must have been wide, ua he stayed nine years in the country 
(1578-81), and enjoyed the confidence of the Xtotila to such an extent that he wa* 
finully sent by him on an embassy to the Tope. This extremely serious investigator 
has suffered somehow at the hands of Ids editor, Pignfettu, who. wiaMng to enlarge 
tire *rope of his hiohk, added a lot of doubtful matter concerning parts of Africa which 
Lo**z had never visited. This must not prejudice us against Lope*, wheat? infnrmfl- 
tiun concerning Kongo is reliable on the whole, and has been, for tin- most part, 
corroborated by Bueceraive travellers, !b describes honestly what be saw or hoard, 
hut bang ignorant of the language he ir -1 leutiy erra in his interpretations. He giv*3 
detailed accounts of the people’s religion and frequently transcribes the native words 
used by them, though these arc not always easy to identify, He says the natives 
were pagans and worshipped idols. Neither the won! 44 Sazwhif' not any other 
which might be taken for a enmipt-iwi of & <*nn be found in his book- He relates 
thut each iH'rsoii worsliippcd such idols as beat suited his taste: their were 
“ serpents* beast®, birds, plants, trees, various kind of wood and stone, carvings also 
on W ood and stone, representations of the above to form pictures. And not only lid 
they worship living animals, but abo those stuffed with straw. 1 - We must not take 
him too literally; be knew not the difference between worship and magical rites, 
just as he uses the word « idols " like all his contemporaries, in a v ery broad sense. 
The important point is, that he definitely states that Ixfore the advent of Christianity 
the people uf Kongo knew of no living God, 

• Th r Znmb'.*i <ind il* T rtttitama, p* tH, 

i History of thr Kingdom tf Kongo, p, ST- 
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^ ' infft the word A zcnt(b% Af ptifiyu for tilt) first I jjjie, and ilicte once oniv 
in The Strange Adventures of Andrew BufteU, token from the mouth and notes of tin-’ 
valiant hsaei sailor by Patch as. Bat tell ws hilien primncc by the Portufruesc and 
deported to Kongo; he arrived there in 1090, anti sp-nt eighteen years in tli. 
country. Doting one of his several attempts to escape he fell in with the Jaggw 
(Bayaha), and lived with them lor twenty-one months; later again he dwelt for six 
inutithfi among native.^ and for a considerable time he travelled about trading for the 
governor. We may assume that lie acquired a good knowledge of the language, and 
this is borne out by internal evidence in his narrative. He was a remarkably keen 
observer, and many of his descriptions fitted exactly the conditions I found pre¬ 
vailing m 1904 in the Bsjaka region. Every word of Ids ringa true, and the simplicity 
of Ids account in most convincing. He visited Loango and Mayombe (which b 
ethnically, and was formerly politically, part of it}’ in about 1600. He sap that the 
inhabitants know of no other religion than that of Mamnba. in whom they believed, 
whose laws they obeyed, and whose relics they carried with them. Jffiwfy dreurn 
ciiied boys were dedicated to Martwibti when ten to twelve years old, £f but, for pro¬ 
bation, are first put in a bouse, where they have hard diet, and must bo mute for nine 
or ten days, any provocation to apeat noMthatenrihg. Then do thev bring him 
before Menrnb* and prescribe him hb Am, or perpetual abstinence from certain 
meat/* This passage is of such importance that it b necessary to analyse iL Who is 
this mysterious Munvtiba or Monmba with whom wc no longer meet in our day* J 
Battel! has tripped over one of those figures of speech to which I reform! previously 
A yum going to Urn cnclnimre when initiation takes place will Kay. « I go to th.. 
rTtm towW' because it b usually situated there* and the word for « crossroads " 
is (t mavamhu/' Tins K house of religion " limb in our da vs an unworthy descendant 
m the cnclaww of the Bavili “ secret sect of iiakimba," which honours Mbutnba 
Lua mt and fcunpa them Tofu the emblem of the 

which we cdJ ' rainbow/ consecrated in its turn io the spirit of the earth/' 4 This 
■' fotbh ” b also nailed Mbumba Lrwngu* Since Band Is days religious practices 
Nave much degenerated in Hayorabe as well as in certain parte of Kongo 4 but this 
P tt,v “ o^'y B»tteU has observe.], or, at any rate. h«r<l of 'the i,mr.- 
Hon ceremony known in Kongo an lonjo. This takes place in Nx, Lwp (house ol 
Ijjngo). wlneh u taboo. The word 1 1 nfeww" means, aeeoiding to Father Eittmntaoi, 
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,J taboo to look at the great earth spirits as represented by certain atones in the 
forest, n Hsi ntsiJ" 1 I shall show later that this interpretation needs to beanientkd ; 
but the linking up of .l/oramha with Bttkisi batai (plural) is a matter of some impor¬ 
tance. ttoHyi Zfeds i (or hoci) 1 are the mysterious forces of the earth (wtei or 

tunv) with the personal plural prefix " ho,” and as such include the dead ancestors, 
Bikidu, who live in the bowels of the earth. 3 and are the guiding voices of the dead. 
Wo may thus infer from Bn t tell that it is in them alone that the Bavili believed ; 
[\ is their laws which were kept aod their relics which wore always carried with them. 
When he says that “ they are sworn to this religion at ten or twelve years old," he 
ithows that the dan initiation ceremony, as a rite of ancestor worship, with aeolnskm, 
circumcision, infliction of a taboo, and ordeals, U an old institution, though Bentley 
denies its existence.* 

It seems strange that after declaring time Muretmba h the only religion of the 
Bayotnbe, Battel! should say that u the king is so honoured as though he were a 
god among them, and is tailed jSainhe and Pongo, that is God, J all t h e more wj as 
11 Nza mbi ” has only recently become a name in common usage in Mayo tube, Bnttell 
probably used a word with, winch he had become familiar in Sun Salvador, whence he 
came, and applied it to the king who. as tins living ancestor, Mtdmngo, exacted 
something [ike divine honours, and, as rain-maker, claimed divine powers. The 
word never occurs again in his book. 

Father Antonio Cavazzi. of Monteeuccolo, is beyond doubt our boat authority 
on die curly days of Kongo, lie went there in 1654, stayed till 1667 and. after spend¬ 
ing about three years in Rome, returned in 1670 for another long stay. He affirms 
his knowledge o£ the language by damning all missionaries who are ignorant o£ it?** 
Whilst living in the capital he observed the belief in NzambiampuTVfo. but saya that 
other gods were not leas adored and worshipped.' For many years after huvazii 
Christianity was but a cloak to the natives, and ** they had two strings to their bow: 
the Catholic and the pagan faith.”* When he comes to the interior, among the 
Jaggas (Bayaka), he ?™il* that the most pronounced characteristic of their religion 
Is the worship of the dead ; they have no ideas of an intelligent, supreme, aU-powcrful 
God ; they have no other gods than their ancestor-:, and do not even possess a word 
in their language for the Supreme Being. It h the auc- .stars who lire invoked, and 
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it is to them that tirst-fruits are offered. 1 Further south in Angola he finds that the 
queen law giver. Tem-Ban-Dumba. has restricted their whole religion to the worship 
of the departed.- Their idols an* kept in bags and boxes ; statues and temples 
are erected for them* Their priests and priestesses bear the name of the special 
idol they attend, and every province has its own idol.* These idols correspond to 
the ancestral baskets of the Kongo clans.* but the presence of anthropomorphic 
carvings appears at first strange, these being strictly taboo in the ancestral huts of 
Kongo. But this taboo does not seem to have been universal, for Dennett observed 
at the coronation of a BaviJi chief the display of a statue of his predecessor, still 
wearing the cap, insignia of chieftainship, which was in the course of the ceremony 
transferred to the head of the new chief.* Cavazzi then states that “ in olden timL 
the kings of Angola adored an idol called Calunga, i.e. the sea, or, according toothers, 
the Nipreme Lord.”’ Cavazzi uses the word M idol " as loosely as “ fetish ” is used 
nowadays; it seems to imply anything which has to do with religion or magic. 

The next important witness is the Capucin Father Jerom Merolla of Sorrento, 
who went to Kongo as a missionary in 1682 and made two stays in the country. He 
was not an ideal missionary, but he had a quick eye for interesting things, and if we 
take his failings into account we find in him a useful guide. He mentions ZianAia- 
bungii once in the text, and gives Za>nbia>nbuncx> for “ God ” in his glossary. In 
the text the word occurs in connection with a purely Christian ceremony. An image 
of the Holy Virgin was carried in procession in Cabinda, and the native women 
dapp’d their Hands after the manner of Devotion and cried out in their Language 
tgmdi ZxamKuilmngu. nutgotli. bmcki, bcnchi. That is. This is the Mother of God’ 
oh bow beautiful she is.”* ” Equadi ” is a corruption of - Va NgudiT a title of honour 
of matrons, and the last three words stand for ,nboU min gi t mingt (very> verv g(xxi) 
the words a stranger learns in Kongo as soon as he has given his find tip. That 
this had nothing to do with native religion is clearly shown by Merolla’s account that 
the people of Cabinda were given to worship “ clouterly caned idols.”* Friar 
Anthony’s efforts to convert the famous or notorious queen of the Jaggas, Zinua 
make interesting resiling. The pious Friar addressed her as follows* ‘“Madam 
wh, n t behold so many large and fruitful Valleys, enrich’d and adorn’d by so many 
hrystal Streams, and defended from the Injuries of Weather by such high and 
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pleasant Hills, all under vour Majesty’s command, I cannot forbear being so bold, as 
to ask who was the Author of these f Who fecunded the Ground, and afterwards 
ripens the Fruit ? * To which the Queen, without the least Hesitation, readily 
answer'd, 1 My Ancestors.’ ”* This passage is ambiguous. If the notions of the Jaggas 
do not differ from what we know of practically all Bantu, the queen attributed only 
the acquisition and the fertility of the land to her ancestors. Ancestors are creatures, 
and creation is not among their attributes. 

Another passage in Merolla relates to the priesthood of ancestor worship and 
the r6le attributed to the priests by their followers. “ Let us proceed to speak of 
other Wizards, who commonly die violent Deaths, and that for the most part 
voluntarily. For the present I shall speak only of the Head or Chief of these 
Wretches, from whom the rest take example. He is call d in the Country Language 
Ganga Chit or ne. being reputed the God of the Earth, and to whom is consequently 
paid the first Fruit* of all it produces, due to him. as they say, as its Author, and not 
either to the ordinary Work of Nature, or to the extraordinary one of Providence. 
This Power he also boasts to be ablo to communicate to others, when and as often 
as he pleases. He further asserts, that his Body is not capable of suffering natural 
Death ; and therefore to confirm his Adorers in the Opinion, whenever he find his 
End approaching, either thro Ago or Disease, he calls for such a one of his Disciples 
as he designs to succeed him. and pretends to communicate to him his great 1 ower 
and afterwards in Publick (where this Tragedy is always acted), he commands him 
to tie a Halter about his Neck, and to strangle him therewith. ... If this 
Office were not thus continually fill’d, the Inhabitants say, that the Earth would 
become barren, and Mankind consequently perish. In my Time one of these 
Magicians was cast into the Sea. another into the River, a Mother and her Son 
put to Death, and many others bannish’d by our Order, as has been said.’** 
Merolla’s unfortunate victims were obviously the so-called “ crowned ” chiefs, 
%.€. the spiritual heads of clans and priests of ancestor worship. Their 
attributes, the general veneration which they rightly inspire, their voluntary 
violent death, are minutely described by Father Van Wing.* “ Ganga chitome " 
might stand for “ Nganga chintoto ” (priest of the soil): but Cavazzi, familiar w ith 
the language, e«lU such a high-priest—considered God on earth, entitled to first- 
fruits, etc.— u Chitombe” and in another place, “ Chitomba.' ,% “ Ch and '* K " 
are interchangeable ; the word corresponds thus to Chitumlsa and Kilumba, meaning 
“ the presumptive,” us e.g. in Kitumba Kifume (the heir-apparent to the chieftain¬ 
ship). Such a ** crowned chief ” was presumptive ancestor of the clan. Otherwise 
C’avazzi agrees with Merolla, without sharing his fanaticism, and adds that no chief 
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or governor was obeyed by the people unless he was recognized by this sacred chief. 1 
The secular power requires the sanction of the spiritual. Cavozzi mentions that 
nobody, not even princes, may enter the ChitomU'i hut.* Merolla attempted to do 
so, but had to retreat before the threats of the people.* 

It appears then that up to the end of the seventeenth ccnturv, two hundred 
years after the advent of the first missionaries, the name of Nzambi Mpungu was 
unknown beyond the sphere of direct Christian influence; and, even then, if we 
may judge the past from the present. “ Creator ” was used in the sense of “ creation ” ; 
“ God the Father," in that of first ancestor. This is illustrated by the following 
incident: Beyond the range of a Catholic mission a high-priest of the Kinpasi 
initiation ceremony, who generally bears the name of No Kongo (the national 
ancestor), proclaimed himself Nzambi * In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Froyart finds in Loaugo Nzambi a npongon already spoken of as the creator and 
judge of men s actions. 4 fcince then, the word has made rapid strides a nd has con¬ 
quered a great port of the continent. But the victory is only an apparent one. 
The natives know what the white man understands by the name, and answer his 
questions in a way which will give satisfaction. That has not changed an iota in 
their ancient beliefs, and they will confide now and then in a friend, like 3Ir. Junod, 
and tell him that creation is simply due to Nature.* Nature is something kind yet 
awful. l»eneficent yet cruel; it is without hatred or favour, like the immense expanse 
of the sea ( Kalunga) and the ever fruitful earth (Mbumba). An Ha philosopher— 
whether lie be wrong or right as far as his own people are concerned—has got to the 
bed-rock of Western Bantu belief, when he said that creation was due to the con¬ 
junction of the Sky,t>. Bain and the Earth. The beginning of all things is not due to the 
two elements os such, but to the reaction of one on the other, and their continuance 
is attributed to the same cause. Creation is the original procreation. What is, has 
always been; life started as it is maintained. As they see water, in the shape of 
ram, produce the fruits of the soil, the Bakongo believe that Kalunga and Mbumba 
their prototypes, united to bring forth the Universe. And this dualirtic idea per¬ 
vading their religion is reflected not only in all its phases, but also in their conception 
of human society, including the ancestors, who are as living and loving to them as 
their parents who “ still walk the grossv plains/’* 

Bentley stated many yearn ago that “ the totem i> transmitted from father to 
son. 1 hut he was simply referring to a taboo which, contrary to the apparent usages 
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of inheritance, descended patrilineal]v. He did not notice that this taboo was the 
outward sign of something much more important, and that his discovery disclosed 
the existence of bilateral descent in Bantu social organization. The patrilineal 
taboos have no connection with the totem, for, if we use tliis word as implying a 
mythological descent from a totem animal ancestor, then the leopard, Ngo. is the 
only totem known to the Kongo nation in its widest sense, comprehending all peoples 
who at any time recognized the spiritual or temporal lordship of the Ntotila, the living 
incarnation of Na Kongo, the Lord Kongo. This includes the inland tribes far beyond 
the Kwilu and the various seceded kingdoms such as Loango, Kakongo, Mayombe 
on the right bank of the Congo, and, in the south, Angola. The question whether 
the name of tliis people. “ Bakongo." is derived from Ba-Ngo or Basi-Ngo (the leopard- 
people) we shall never be able to decide, as little faith iron be attached to etymological 
derivations. Nor can we accept unreservedly Dennett s unsupported dictum that 
Ngo was the name of the first A<i Kongo s wife, though it must be noted that in 
Loango the sisters of the living ruler, potential mothers of kings, bore in his dayB the 
title “ Ngo” i.e. “ leopard,’ 1 The bearing of this on clans shall be dealt wdth later. 
The Ntotila is certainly more than an ordinary king. “ rmdinu ” [ntmu in the archaic 
form), an appellation which he bears as a secondary title, and which has been also 
assumed since their emancipation by various chiefs (man*) of lesser countries who were 
formerly his vassals. Ntotila was translated in the seventeenth century as “his 
majestv,” and Bentley interprets it as emperor. But both these words imply a 
secular power, while there is palpable proof that Ntotila must be of a spiritual nature. 
The king of Kongo is the only person entitled to it in his lifetime, but lesser potentates, 
the former feudal princes, who are all scions of his royal house, also receive it after 
their death. This is, at any rate, the case with the king of Loango 2 ; u fact which 
clearly implies anccstorship of some kind, a sort of holiness which is proper to the 
living Vrvater, the incarnation of the first begetter of the nation (just os the Ilerero 
chiefs are living Ovakuru),* but cannot be attained by the heads of the younger 
branches until after death. Ntotila is the totem incarnate, the leopard-man. 4 It 
is well to remember, however inconsistent this may bo with historical accounts, 
that from the native point of view there is really only one tribe, and that is 
Kongo, divided into exogamous branches, the result of quarrels and migrations. 
All these divisions, however, maintain their mystical allegiance and spiritual affinity 
to Kongo. Every person churns descent from Kongo, 6 and whenever a woman 
beats a child she is delivered at the same time of a leopard, for that is the name, 
“ ngo,” by which the after-birth, “ the brother born at the same time,” goes* A 

1 Mark Mans Mind, p. 144. 

! Id., p. 24, quoting Bentley. 

* Irks, op. eit., p. 72. 

• K StntiTabi is a great with. ikutkjf. Dictionary, de„ p. 502. 

* Van Wing, Eiudtt Baku ngo, p. 77. 

• Ibid., p. 244. 
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leopard may be killed m self-defence only and the slayer had to retire into seclusion 
foe three days after this sacrilege. probably for expiatory rite:n The heart of tie 
totem-animal. *.*. the part containing the greatest quantity of Uood and, conse¬ 
quently, must of the sold. must be eaten by the sacred chief, or, in bin absence, by the 
secular chief while the rest of the flesh is consumed by the elders after offering soma 
to the ancestors. The hide becomes the coudi of chiefc. and the claws. fangs acui 
luiir I'lvIiLikcci would be more correct ) 1 are deposited Ln the ancestral basket, there to 
mingle and to be worshipped with the relies of defunct chiefs und albinos, the latter 
being considered ndncamatioJW of ancestors . 1 The taboos inherited, one from the 
mother and one from the father, can scarcely be connected with totems. They do 
not correspond to the name of the cku or tribe, which alone is treated with reverence; 
nor k there any trace of a belief that the life of each individual of the group b 
bound up with that ol one of the tabooed species.* Father Van Wing, however, 
records an incident which may be taken as a sign that in a remote past the tabooed 
object itedf may have been totemie. the secondary totem of the gens or den. 
One word for tnfojo is 11 tottanfo n (plural bi n h fn h>). and “ nhmM ” also m chum 
gpiritid parts, “ k< ' king the prefix denoting “ that which pertains to " In a game 
played by children, nut unlike " pjggie went to market / 1 one huger after the other is 
closed upon the palm to the accompaniment of conventional rhymes; when the thumb 
alone remains erect, the child says: JJ and thb b murdvnki (the personal form of 
kinJconkty. the root of the dan/ n 

E^intu sociologists have pair] mnoli attention within recent years, to the Kong^ 
clan, Wa fph Mikundit), etetmla. or, in a more archaic form, diicanda (pL cnjhtftdo), 
the social group comprehending all individuals ul both sexes, dead, living, and to come, 
who trace their descent in a direct uterine lino from a common ancestress, Bret 
original mother of the dim.* There Es no difficulty in tracing a person'* mother 
bur. when it . omc-H to the father, the Bantu conception of «!«*,;■ which km been 
tranaUtcd (quite wropgly) by " father," hm such a wide meaning that confusion is 
wdl-nigh inevitable. There are male and female " Ui/ahi •’ ; besides the father 
provided by nature, a Mukongp may call his mother’s .sinter, or brother, and 
certain gnmd-imdes, and even great nephews ‘‘father” if the law of suction 
concedes this titles to them.* There is also a relationship through the father, 
“ btate " wlfieh is exceedingly m [shading; it defines the ties tu ones fathers 
mntrilinoal (clan) relatives 7 But them is a direct patrilineal rektumhip which 

1 Lr-pet. relmt« that uny pvrtnn bringing a kqfwd skin without tim wkbtaB to the ■ hint 
* piiidihrd (Hflnictta. Hi&rtf qj Ihr King&m Of Komjo. p. 50 J. 
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in entirely different; it is the gens, luvila (pL tuvila ; in the archaic form, rnvtlo. 
pi. anvila). 

Both Van Wing and Bentley say that the words kanda and luvila are synonymous 
and interchangeable. 1 Father Van Wing considers the tribe an extension of the 
clan, and yet he admits no distinct characteristics to them. However, he trans¬ 
lates “ luvila hi nsi rtu " as “ our tribe and country,” and says, on the opposite page, 
that the only word denoting “clan in a general sense (en general) is kanda* He 
also contrasts the Mpangu tribe with the Mpangu clan. 3 Father Bittromieux, on the 
other hand, is quite explicit: he says that “ dikanda " means “ matriarchal system." 
anil the “ mvila " stands for gens (grdacht), descent ( afkomst), sib [sibbe), tribe {stum), 
etc. He makes it quite clear that descent in the latter is patrilineal. A child lielongs 
to his mother’s clan, but is born into his father’s tribe ; he is freeman of the kanda 
and son of the luvila* Both clan and gens arc exogamous in themselves ; but where 
a kanda and a luvila of the same name exist side by side, the members of the one con 
freely intermarry with the other. Two persons who are “ free " ( bapfumu ) of the 
clan Vaku cannot marry; they are brother and sister by descent. Nor can two 
persons who are children (bicona) of the tribe Vaku marry ; they ore brother and 
sister by origin. But a freeman of the clan Vaku may marry a girl, child of the tribe 
Vaku. for they are neither both free of the same clan nor children of the same tribe. 
There is no incest. 5 Each tribe, or gens, traces its descent from a male ancestor iu 
the male line, each clan from an ancestress in the female line. The tribes claim descent 
from Kongo himself. Whence come the clans^and who were their ancestresses ? 
Among the ancient documents collected by Paiva Manso* there is an account of pre- 
European history (confirmed by Cavumti), attesting the general belief that the Mesln- 
congu (Bakongo) were foreign conquerors coming from the interior, who had subjugated 
the native Ambundu. Muv not the present-day heads of clans be the descendants 
of the potential queen-mothers of the aboriginal clans married to Xu Kongo 
or his sons t In Mayombe we find that the king of Loaugo is obliged to marry a 
princess of Xgoio after his coronation ami to discord nil his former wives. 7 The chief 
of Xgoio is a representative of the original lords of the land, and as such n sacred 
•chief (mft ami mpu. capped or crowned chief), head of a clan. Instead of being 
suffocated like other clan chiefs when his natural death appear* to be imminent, he 
is killed on the night after his coronation.* This may be the price at which the con¬ 
querors allowed him. to retain, nominally at any rate, the temporal, as well as the 

* Van Wing, Etadt* Ilakongo. p. 118. Bentley, [hriicnwry, etc., p. 30. 

* Van Wing. Etudes Baktmgo. pp. 116 and 117. 

* Hid., p. 139. 
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spiritual, power. Such marriages would have been of great political value as uniting 
in their offspring both the rights of the original owners of the soil and those of the 
conquerors. When the Bakongo spread inland across the Inkisi river, a similar 
process may have taken place, resulting in the formation of new clans without increasing 
the number of gens ; it may be for this reason that we find there several clans linked 
to a single gens, forming part of the same tribe. 1 Apart from descent there is a great 
similarity between gens and clan. Both have praise, or strong, names ( ndwnbululu , 
kumbtt hi u/jolo), and clan* and tribal* chiefs are enthroned with religious rites. I 
believe I shall be able to show that both have their initiation ceremonies. 

One is naturally tempted to assume that in the remote past when they were equal 
in number, clans and tribes bearing the same name were endogamous. 1 have not 
succeeded in finding any positive proof for such a marriage custom. But there are 
signs that something like endogamy is achieved in an indirect way. Having two 
distinct lines of descent one would expect to find two forms of inheritance, as among 
the Ova-Herero, where inheritance of property is in the clan (eando), and succes¬ 
sion to chieftainship in the gens (o/uro). 4 Such a differentiation has never been noted 
among the Bakongo ; on the contrary it seems to me that further investigation will 
show that succession, at any rate, may be tied to both matrilineal and patrilineal 
descent. Cross-cousin marriage is not only practised among them, but it is favoured 
as a union which produces fertility and strength.* Whenever the successor of a 
deceased chief, temporal or spiritual, has to be designated, the elders unite, and dis¬ 
cussions, lasting sometimes several days, take place to chose the right person not only 
in Kongo, but in many other Bantu tribes.® If the succession were purely matrilineal 
no difficulty could arise. Neither legitimacy nor primogeniture are considered 7 ; 
there must be some other principle guiding the elders which has escaped us. I 
venture the theory (it is nothing more, though supported by circumstantial evidence) 
that an attempt is made to find a person who is of both the elan and gens of the original 
chief. In the first instance this can be achieved only in the second generation. The 
first successor of a chief will be his sister's son, who is of his clan (inherited from his 
mother) but not of his gens (which is that of the chiefs sister's husband). The same 
will be the case with the new chiefs sister. Should she, however, mam- the first 
chiefs son, her cross-cousin, a child of such a union will inherit from his mother the 
dan and from his father the gens of the first chief whose prospective heir he is. A chief 
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like this might, like the noble chief of Mpangu in his praise-song, proclaim himself a 
whole man, i.e. a full-blooded Mpangu. 1 

The division into gentes and clans is closely connected with the western Bantu 
conception of the dual soul. Every person has a spiritual soul (tnogo), and a sensory 
soul, which is called mfumu kuin (Van Wing), lunzi (Bittrcmieux), mtcamla (Bentley), 
and various other names, all meaning exactly the same thing. The functions of the 
spiritual soul are to think anti will, those of the sensory soul to perceive by the 
senses. The sensory soul can leave the body, as it does during sleep and fainting, 8 
and return, while the departure of the tnogo means death. The sensory soul resides 
in the head, but the spiritual permeates the blood, and is thus spread all over the body, 
though most of it is in the heart anti liver. For this reason the spilling of blood is 
such a serious crime: it offends and curtails the victim’s soul. For the same cause 
it plays such on important part in magic. 8 The death of a Mukongo occurs in two 
stages : first he loses his senses by the departure of the sensory soul; now he is no 
longer a man, but he is not yet u corpse, because as long as red blood remains in him 
his soul is still in his inanimate body. The blood has to dry up before the soul can 
join the bakulu (ancestors), 4 and it is to hasten this happy event that in many parts 
the corpse is dried over or beneath a fire. 1 

While the spiritual soul has become an nfodu and continues its life underground, 
what happens to the sensory' soul ? Our greatest authority on the Bakongo, Father 
Van Wing, says that his Bampangu could not tell him any more whither it went than 
whence it came. 4 This means that the Bakongo whom he had specially studied do 
not know, or no longer know. We have then to look to some other port of the 
country for the solution, and we find it nearer to the capital in the region where 
Weeks and Bentley have made their observations. Weeks never understood, and 
consequently would never admit, the duality of the soul; moyo (the spiritual soul) 
meant simply life to him, 7 and. consequently, he saw no reason to inquire about its 
fate after death. But both he and Mr. Bentley grasped that muatida (the sensory 
soul) was something spirit-like, and they naturally asked questions about ita final 
destination. They were told by some that it went to dwell in a great mysterious 
forest; others, however, asserted that it went to a land under the sea. 8 Among the 
Bampangu. an inland tribe, there can be no question of the sea; but Father Van 
Wing was told about spirits, very powerful spirits indeed, who dwell in virgin forests 
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near or in ike rivers 1 Tins® nr® the fUla (nr baiila), spirit of moil who have died 
a violent death; tlie greatest among them are those nf hemes fall™ in war, the 
ancestors from the beginning, the first progenitors (rfe roorot«/<« ran 'f btgin. * 
oonurfers), 3 probably the conquerors of old who had led the trit e to its present home. 
Aliw \Baki!a) is a personal form of Kilo (bUa) (shade). 3 According to Bahongo 
notions, the perceptible counterpart of the sensor,- soul is the shadow, just as the 
name is linked with the spiritual soul. 3 II we put these statements together, can 
tnero be any doubt that we have to deal with a second kind of ancestors corre¬ 
spond,ng to the second soul* The nmjg, (which 1 propose to tail the ■‘maternal 
roul ) goes to tha bfcdu (clan ancestors) underground, while the m/wmi hum (the 
paternal soul ’) joins the ntita (gens ancestors) under or near the water. Before 
one is certain that the „lira arc of the same rank as the hairdo ancestors, it is 
mteessary to show that they are made the object of some form of worship, distinct 
rom the share they may have in the libations ongtoves. There can be no doubt that 
rins happens, though it has been observed in certain parts of the count}' only. The 
Bakoogo chads in the north-eastern section of the kingdom retire'before their 
enthronement with their principal wife ,o the forest for some weeks, and them 
perform rites and dances before the ancestral relics, consisting of teeth and 

ban - bather tan Wing puts the word “***” in inverted commas and offer. 

,r “ 3latl ™ ; “ B obvion * f . T tbr: P'“«l “1 " “ Ki " is a prefix denoting 
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rrhi , both take place m secreted enclosures which are burnt after the 
ceremony is over.- As in the house of the ancestors, a fire is kept olive in both which 
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And, as for tin- Bantu the name is not a merer sound ami outward sign. but tlie 
integral part of Jim personality; in both n change in the statu?. such a& admifiaion to 
the clan and the gens* require# that a new one should be assumed. 1 

“ Longa " is a word used for “ taboo. 11 and " .Yxo l&ngo 41 may thus mean the 
“ tabooed house.' f But 1 am convinced that Father Van Wing is right in accepting 
the other me anin g of lango, " legitimate wedlock/ 1 ' in thi# connection, Longo is 
one of those rites which one finds so frequently in connection with change# in the 
mood of the indmduars life ; it is, however, not a puberty rite as generally believed, 
but one preparatory to parenthood Oft one might expect from it# name: for the 
African the principal reason for marriage is the begetting of children. Marriage 
itself does not her a man from Admittance to Ns a longo, but auv man who has begotten 
n child can no longer he initiated f and among the Bavili, n girl who conceives before 
passing through the painting-house {the survival of former female dan initiation) it 
severely punished, 3 or h ns to undergo special rite# and is cubed “ bmb i of Mb umbo 
buoivpx” bride of the principal nkifi of initiation.' 1 The real puberty rites are con¬ 
nected with Kiiupafii t and Lout] a and Kim pad arc the principal riles de j/Otsagr in a 
western Bantu’s life. The Longa initiation is separate for |>oys and girls ; in the 
course of it the former are drcumniod, while the latter have some slight operation 
performed on them ; ia Kimpdsi both saxes are initiated together. 

IvimpaB), or Xdembo. is neither a guild, nor secret society, nor Father Van 

Wing, in his learned exposition of the subject tentatively points himself in that direc¬ 
tion. 5 Internal evidence leaves no doubt that it is a puberty rite connected with 
the absorption of youths and maidens m the totem, and their incorporation into the 
gens (tribe) to which their vkifa ancestry calls them. It is believed that by union 
with the original ancestors of the nation ox tribe they will acquire some of their virile 
powers, imd thus succeed in producing the riches valued by them above nil-—’' human 
riches/' i.c. children. The ceremony takes place in an enclosure, called in ordinary 
language H mo lufuba" huts [token of by the initiate# as the village T! or "out 

Kongo ” 6 The principal officiating priest is called for the occasion Na Kongo {Lord 
Kongo). 7 Hie enclosure must be in the forest near water, as it is in such places that the 
wWo ancestors dwell.* When several gentes ore initiated at the same time, a separate 
hut ia reserved for each, and some distinction is made between children of pure descent 
and such as have the blood of stave# in them,* Should the initiation be delayed, 
barrenness of women and ot her misfortune# will re mind t he villagers uf their duties to 
the nhita. 1 * Young people of both sexes are admitted ; They ate supposed to die the 
n&to death, travel to n£fra life, and, finally, alter realLrreetion, return to tht-ir homes 
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a* new-born nlnta children. 1 Ordinary death implies the lo® of both souls, a nd is 
final; nktia death means the gradual merging of the individual paternal soul into 
that of the tribe and totem. The verb used by Father Van Wing’s informants to 
describe the journey of the soul to its new sphere is 44 jutumuka ”* (t.e. to ascend); 
had they wished to express a change they would have said “ vilula.” With the nkila 
death the sensory soul leaves the candidate, and, while it ascends, he (or she) must 
pretend to be insensible to the ill-treatment to which the neophitea are ungrudgingly 
subjected. 3 The boys and girls arc laid out naked in pairs, “ but must not know each 
other, even as if they were palms.” 4 This appears to be symbolical of their loss of 
the senses, especially if taken in connection with the sexual excesses, such as coitus, 
masturbation and pederasty, which are practised* after the recovery of, or reunion 
with, a special powerful “ripened” sensory soul. Every individual’s soul is a 
fraction of the undivided tribal soul, as every tribal soul is an integral part of the 
Kongo soul—hence the saying that the novices “ go to Kongo, our Kongo.” There 
ap|tears to be some affinity between the proto-elements and the two souls ; Mlmmba 
attracts the maternal, Kalunga the paternal, soul. Thus we find that at the clan 
initiation Mbumbo is the presiding genius, while in Kimpost it is Kalunga. represented 
by “ Kalunga'$ stone,”* who forms the pivot round which the ceremonies turn. 
Kalunga y s stone is surrounded by objects which come either out of the water or are 
derived from aquatic plants/ while the central piece of the Longo rite is a mushroom- 
shaped tennite-nest, t.e. soil fetched up from the depth of the earth.® The departed 
maternal souls (bakulu) dwell in the bowels of the earth, while the paternal souls go 
after death as nkita under the sea or haunt the rivers. This proximity to earth and 
water apparently gives the ancestors some influence over the elements, and it is for 
this reason that they are approached with prayers in case of famine, drought, and 
other calamities due to them. 

* Van Wing. Kimpost, p. 42. 

* Ibid., p. H2. 
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direction* at the summit. The protruding chin* of the face* inerwu* the irsemhlancr to a phallu*. 
Phalli of clay moulded on wooden cocw were ohaenrrd among the Bayanxi in the Kwilu region 
I *e* Torday and Joyce. Joun. Boy. A nihrop. In*., vol. xxxvii. p. 141). In Kimpam, the fruit of 
Amomum albotiolacrum «m«, in consequence of it* nhape, a* the emblem of vud-rin (set Van 
Wing. K impost, p. 75). 

: Van Wing. Kimpasi, p. 44. 

* Id., in Congo, 1020. vol. ii, p. 48. 
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The linking of the souls with the creative elements is common far beyond the 
confines of the western Bantu. The Baluba believe that the genius presiding over 
the world of the departed is Kalunga Ndembo ,* and Sdcmbo is one of the words 
used by the Bakongo for the place where the living unite with the souls of the dead. 
The resemblance of the word Mulungu. so widely used among the eastern Bantu, 
with the Bakongo word Muluango may In* u pure coincidence ; but it is at any rate 
worth noting that the Yno, like the Kongo people, use it occasionally for the rainbow 
too * Dr. Stamms considers* that Muluugu is more like a place where spirits dwell 
than a personality, and according to Duff MacDonald,* it is a spirit consisting of nil 
the departed spirits added together. Like Kaltnuja. the Mulungu of the Yuo is the 
rain-giver, and the Aknmba believe that he dwells in the clouds or in the sea.* 
Mr. Lindblom is of opiuion that- Mulungu s name is identical with Mtnnbi, a word 
derived, according to him, from the root umbo, to shape like a pot,**.e. the same as 
that of Mbumba. But there is good reason to believe that this is a case of mis¬ 
taking identity of functions for identity of personality, for one of his informants 
clearly indicated to Mr. Lindblom duality in the creative principle. 7 It seems quite 
possible that the Kiyomlx* name of Mbumba Luangu. by combining the mimes of 
the proto-elements, tries to express their union which, as the rainbow, stands for 
the symbol of creation. 

I cannot cm! this paper without expressing my indebtedness to my friends. Father 
Van Wing, Captain Rattray, and the Rev. Edwin W. Smith, for the great help I have 
derived from their books, and, perhaps even more, from their conversation. This 
does, of course, not imply that they share my views. 

1 R. P. Calk, op. cit., p. 447 *i $r*j. 

* Duff MacDonald, A/ricana, vol. i. p. 67. 

• ‘ 4 The Wayao in NyaaaUnd,” in Harmnt Ajrican Studies, vol. iii, p. 312. 

4 Op. cit.. voL i, p. 66. 

* Gerhard Lindblom. The Ahtmba, pp. 247 and 25!. 

• Ibid., p. 244. 

T Ibid., p. 251. 
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FURTI1EB NOTE ON BIRD-CHARIOTS IN EUROPE AND CHINA, 


[With Plate* XX-XXIIL] 

By (L Seugman. 

Ix a previous. communication entitled “ Bird-chariots and Socketed Celts in 
Europe niul < binii. ‘ 1! \ put forward the suggestion Hi.it rhe Chinese “th.vr- 
choriofca " were not truly Chinese in origin but wen.- derived from the bird-chariots 
of the European Bronx e Age, and pointed out that the occurrence in China of 
c*dts at least aw old as the Chow Dynasty ronstituted definite evidence 
of a cult lit ft! drift JLroiii Centre I Europe to China, which might well have carried with 
it. rh- idea of the bird-ornwheek. 

When that paper was written I accepted Bushell*s statement that the dove 
chariot was intended " to circulate on the altar during the pcrfnrniauee td ancestral 
ritual ceremonies, ht as based on experience or reliable information, Le, that specimen* 
actually in eikteuee or represented in Chinese catalogues were religious in function* 
Although, as the present not* 1 svill indicate, this view is incorrect, I still hold that 
the Chinese bird-chariots axe most probably derived bom European examples of 
Bronxe Age, though present informatioii uggesta that the latter or their derivatives 
had come to be regarded its toys by th* time th tty reached the Fat East. 

As Mi, Arthur \V;iky has pointed out to me, the purpose ol the dove-chariot 
at the present day k decided lieyonrl doubt by the opinion held iu the 18th century, 
recorded in a sentence in the Hit rh'ing hi rh\tn (Ch + ien Lung Catalogue), XI, 
29 wmo : " The*.- and previous two vessel*, all toy-tliingS yes I from ritual vessels 
indcpcndcnt-difTcrent, j\c. these and two previously mentioned vessels, both 
** dove vases/ 1 but not on wheels, are merely playthings, entirely distinct from 
ritual vessels, and this view is borne out or may have originated in the information 
given in the Chinese Sun Ixai fn I’ompded by Wang CU'i in th'! 16th century. 
For the following translation from a Japanese version published m IT 13, l am 
indebted to Mr. Yctts. who teds me that the bird-chariot occurs there among the 
Toys and games, the description corning between that of a bamboo horse (hobby 
horse) and a kite* The Sun U*ai F« htn* is quoted as follows 

M , . * The dove chariot is 2,^ inches high. inches long, and 1 ~ inches 
wide. Diameter of wheels ia - /, inches : weight, 10 ok. The figure of a turtle¬ 
dove is between the two wheel*, and moves when propelled, On its back is u 
chick. There is a ring in froiij, through which a string may bo threaded, and it is 
probably used for the attachment of .l string. It nerves a* a toy for children. 

1 Jo urn. Roy AnlArop In al. t vol. L, 1920, pp, JSC-hS. 
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There is a saying that the rhiM of five delights in the dove-chariot, one of seven in 
the bamboo horse/* . 


The purpose of the bird-chariot in Hiina during the last 1300 years being 
settled, it remains to consider its distribution on Eastern Asia and the modifi¬ 
cations that this particular form of the bird motif has undergone. It is also 
interesting to determine how far the forms figured in the Japanese Chin xhih so 
(modem) and the (’hinese Po bt |\i hi (first edition circa 1125) really present 
actual specimens existing or remembered at the time of the publication of the 
earher of these works, hearing in mind a warning by a well-known sinologist 
of the unwisdom of placing reliance on the pictures in either. Al I shall 
immediately show, these two compilations are remarkably reliable, but the 
A'n yn I’ll p’u. The Illustrated Book of Ancient Jades” (compiled in the 
IJtli century and published in the 18th) is of quite other character, anil I there¬ 
fore disregard the white nephrite bird-chariot reproduced from this work bv Luufer 
in his paper. “ The Bird Chariot in China and Europe Even a cursory examina¬ 
tion of the Ku yn t'u pu, such as owing to the kindness of Mr. Yetts I have been 
able to make will, I think, convince the student that many of the illustrations are 
fanciful reconstructions from literary sources. The amiuing results that can be 
achieved by such modes of reconstruction can perhaps lie best appreciated by 
considering the *• camel-bird" (ostrich), well known in the Tang period but recon¬ 
structed from literary sources in the 18th century, as demonstrated by Laufer in 
his work on Funerary Figures.* With this ” literary ” jade bird should probably 
be placed an aberrant bronze example of the bird-chariot, to which Mr. Yetts has 
drawn my attention. This is figured in the Sing mJiou chicn bt (XLV, 25), a work 
long in MS. form and published in 1918 by photolithography. As is obvious from 
the drawing (Text-fig. 1) it is a strangely composite creation ami perhaps represents 
a part possibly the cover of a of its object of origin. Xor is the 

accompanying text of assistance, since, as Mr. Yetts points out. it merely states 
that the object is a Han bird-carriage and gives the dimensions (about 7 cm Ion* 
and 6 cm. high). ^ 

To return to the question of the authenticity of the figure* in the Po to I'u fo 
and Ohio Mk *o. Since my former paper wag published two example of dove- 
■ hariota have been brought to thia country. These two specimen*, both attributed 
to the Tang period an.l Monging respectively to Hr. Kumorfopoulos and to 
Mm. Carl Holme* (the latter formerly in the possession of Messrs. Yumanaka) 
closely resemble the figure* in the Chinese , m ( Japanese volume*, the only essential 


‘ Thi. paper, to which I ... nblr to under only a .bon allusion in lbs postacrlpt to mv 
pwnou. oomn.unio.tion. will bo found in tbc IP.,, .U.iKr^r, IW.w. v..rk Iw 

“trJZn*" “* "’ ,0rm *“ 0n ClU "~ Wrt-rh*riot. nvnilable the d,te *t Jbiob 

* Chinese Ci ty hgun* (Chicago, 1014). 
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riu. 2.—MHoxzit (Siam with sii.vrn in roR* or a.mmu (A *i Ijwh) ; m jm. ; ujhitr 15 cm.; c.o.}«. 
(M'-'Munrt »r r Approximate*. P«rhap* corrr 'l to half a centimetre. ) 
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in which they differ being one of practical, but of no irsthetio or stylistic, impor¬ 
tance, namely, the presence in both ut about the middle of the breast of a small 
bronze loop, obviously for no other purpose than for the attachment of 
a length of string by which they might be pulled about. The actual specimens 
reproduced on PI. XX thus support the toy quality attributed to them in theChVn 
Lung Catalogue, and this is confirmed by the remains of a much smaller bird- 
chariot, possibly of T'ang age, in my own possession. The wheels have disappeared, 
but on its right side the bird still shows the trunnion that once took the hub of the 
w'hecl, and there is the usual loop at the breast, but no accessory dorsal bird (PI. XX. 
Fig. 4). In all these specimens the loop appears to take the place of the young, 
or accessory, bird, common on the breast of the parent bird, but where the loop 
does not occur the accessory bird may l>e represented by a scrolled riiige in the 
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appropriate position on the parent bird’s breast, as in a late dove-chariot (PI. XXI, 
Fig. 1) or by a ** medallion ” in low relief, as in the modem example figured by 
hauler 1 with a miniature te’ww vase on its back. Thus, apart from the loop, and 
even when the dove is divorced from its wheels and has undergone a metamorphosis 
into some other species of bird, us e.g. the Pha?nix with crest and expanded tail in 
the Kumorfopoulos Collection, attributed to the Iiun Dynasty (reproduced as Fig. 2 
of PI. XXI), the diminutive hird attached to the breast, or something representing 
this, may still bear witness to the origin of the design from the bird of the dove- 
chariot. This interesting specimen also suggests that the accessory birds are to lx* 
regarded as the young of the larger bird, since here the latter holds in its beak a seed or 
similar object, while in a dove-chariot of T’ang age figured by Laufer (op. cit.. fig. 24. 
and reproduced here os Text-fig. 2). the beaks of the main bird and of the accessory 
bird on its breast are in apposition, tip to tip. This specimen is also peculiar in 
hnving three accessory birds in place of the usual two. It should further be noted 


1 Op. cii., pi. xxxiii. 
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that with regard to the two old Chinese figure reproduced in lig* 5 of toy earlier 
paper both, according to Lauft-r* who quoits Wang Fu, the author of tin* Pa bt 
fit ht, are provided in the front part wilh a perforation for the passage of a cord. 
Actually* no signs of this arc visible in cither figure-, though one has a loop pro¬ 
jecting from the under part at the tail by which it might ha dragged backwards, 
1 shall return to this point later* meanwhile it is worth noting that, according to 
the Pa A u f u In, cited by Lnufer, the date of the upper specimens of my figure (fig, 5) 
ft ITan {202 b.c.-a.iv 221}, that of the lower six dynasties (a*u. 221—589)* The 
latter dute i* particularly interesting since while writing this paper I received from 
M . Charles Yjgnier the photograph ol a specimen in bis possession which is repro¬ 
duced on PI. XX* Fig* 3* and which, on purely archeological grounds, he attributes 
to about the 4th century a.i>. In this example there is a loop at the breast as in 
the other early existing specimens,, but the dorsal accessory bird bus been broken 
away, leaving only a rough stomp as evidence of its former existence. 
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far I have dealt only with bronze representations* neglecting the jade 
example in the Ku yu fu fu for the reasons already stated* But 1 may here 
allude to a jade in. the collection of Mrs* Carl Holmes which, if of no great age, 
appears to be older than the 18th century, and might perhaps be regarded as 
representing the last stage of the bird-chariot, with young. The wheels have 
disappeared* but attached to the bird are a number of thicks; the whole is 
slylixed, but from the irregular position of the young it is obvious that when 
executing it the artist had in mind the conception of a bird with its young (as a 
hen with chicks) rather than [he bird of the bird-charjnr, 

-So much for the archeological side of the subject: there is, however* another 
aspect worthy of consideration, viz., the distribution of the bird-on whe^h (and 
1 ,r ber animals on wheels) as toys in Siberia and the Far East* Br. Hsddon has 
drawn my attention to a record by tbn late Dr, E. S. Morse of the bird-on-wbeela, 
ill wood, os a toy among the Ainu. 1 Text-fig, 3 a is a copy of the sketch of the 
Ainu toy with which Dr. Morse illustrates his paper, in which h* also refer* to and 

' A t-uripu* Aitacr toy BvPkfirt r/ C*c £m intfUuJf iSalfm, \ SU3 1 r 
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tijragies n specimen in the Berlin Museum. Pr, Morse ? dcscttptoOB of the Ainu toy 
is as follows;— 

u The body of the bird ha? a uniform thickness of 30 mm,, apparently as if it 
had been cnfc out of a hoard or plonk* The head and neck only were roughly 
modelled, tapering from the base o! the neck* which was 18 mm. in thickness, to 
half that thickness at the end of the hill* The extreme length of the toy was 193 mm* 
The back and aides of tlio body had a series of Curved lines cut upon their surfaces 
to represent feathers, an area (indicated by the dotted lines in the figure) hidden 
hv the wheels being left plain. There was no hole or constriction in the meek to 
which a string might be Attached for the purpose of dragging the toy; in the tail. 
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however, was a smalt hole running through from above, evidently for this purpose. 
In this case, the toy must have been dragged backwards* The wheels were thick 
and clumsy, anti irregularly ovate rather than circular. This form of the wheel 
would cause the bird to hop up and down when being dragged* The axle holding 
the wheel? passed through the body, near the centre, and consisted of a simple 
wooden pin having a thick head at oso end and a perforation at the opposite end 
into which a small pin could lie inserted/' 

Dr. Morse expresses the opinion that the toy bears all the appearance of having 
been made by the Ainu, ami that it? rough make, the manner of cutting its decorative 
line? and its clumsv wheels, all preclude if? having been mode by the Japanese 
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(in tlus lie at; probably incorrect); be points out that the id^is. of wheels, ho foreign 
to savagery- must Hove been derivative, hut .-states thut he could not remember 
^i^g anything like it among Japanese toys, it I ms not been possible to truce his 
Berlin specimen, re prod u< <.-d here as Test-tig. ‘Mi, but enquiries, kindly undertaken 
fur nip hy Frofetv ir SebachtzatK-l, of the Mu&euiu far Yblkerkimde, have brought tii 
light in the Museum Collection (Xo, f.I>. 12973) the -ipedtnm figured on PJ. XXLil, 
It b 33 cm, in length, and of Ainu origin, Another u chariot " coming from 
Japan.. in the pofc’de&jion of Profssflnt Lessing. ui Berlin, though obvioudy belonging 
to thh. series ansi vaguely jonmorphic, dne-i suit represent si bird. 

Knowledge of I he two specimens figured by Morse led me to discuss the matter 
wills the late Id. L, Sternberg, with the result that shortly lie fore his death he -ent 
in- photographs and sketches of u numbs? of the niiinud-ehariots of tin- Itakeasiatie 
tSifivH of Eastern Siberia. These include a u sesf-dnirioi f * toy (Text-fig. 4) from 
Eta- CImkeki, a ^ aktit biol-f hanot toy, of inuumal type since the wheeled bird leads 
o procession of birds carved from u single piece of bone (Pi. XXTf, Fig, 2), and n 
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bin]-chariot from the Lumul (PL XXII. Fig. 3b The foot two .ire dtocribtd us 
l^lng M from mammoth bone; there is no description of the material from 
which the last is made, and it appears to have been painted i n part. Like the Ainu 
tov id Hr. Morse anti the specimen recorded by Wang Fu r its tail m Iwred us 
though to take n piece of string, and it may Ijc presumed that it was primarily 
mt-oded for a toy. Bur cvm so, its owner- perhaps only its last owner-sppears 
to have regards it as an amulet, for it is sown to a coat, ok E* gWn 

PL XXJl t Fig. 1. 

Is aeemft, then, that the bird-chariot is, or his been, a widely distributed toy in 
rta- Far East, ranging from early medieval time* in Chino to the present duv in 
Liberia. I Inna, and Japan. And though the existence m bronre of tin- finely worked 
nunese specimens may appear at firat -ight to militate against these Uimtnrjcd 
“* t<>P ’ ifl *** U r uo fttiiarkable than the existence in modem tim<* of 
mechanic,d playthings or eluWtely fitted doll** fomm alonffdde oheao 
wo.atan tum Another interring |H >int arises; it will be noted that the bird- 
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■tamot* of Japan and the bird- .ind aniimd-chariots "f the tribes of Siberia’differ 
from the older Chinese examples in that they show no truce of subsidiary birds <tn 
hack or breast.. If I am right in regarding these subsidiary birds as tin essentiiil 
charactanstic of the original { hinese bird-char tot- d-.-rived from a European Bronze 
Age prototype* then the luck of the accessory birds in modem example* in Japan 
and Siberia may be explained by regarding these latter ns derivatives which came 
into being at a period when the accessory birds had been forgotten, ur had at least 
become misshaped or misunderstood* as in such modern examples as those repro¬ 
duced in this communication \ PI. XXL Fig, I j and by Under in the plate accom¬ 
panying hi* paper. Further, the distribution of the modern specimens affords an 
interesting example of culture « outset between Liberia and Japan, a subject whi' h 
preliminary studies suggest might be followed up by a cn ns [deration of the arrow¬ 
heads. practical ,md ceremonial of the two areas. Tims there an- u whole group 
of bifid Hirow-hends from Northern Siberia in the British Museum (Serif* 1913, 

31 I4) t while B. Adler f/nf. Arch, Ethn., vol. xiv, 1901. supplt.) has to n consider¬ 
able extent described their distribution on the mainland. None of t he modem 
Japanese arrows that I have bean able to examine arc of this form, but I have in 
my possession a ceremonial arrow-head* too large lo use hut beautifully made, 
which is of this type. Mr, IA T. Currelly, who gave me the specimen, stated that 
when a specially good sword was madu tin remains of the metal was worked up 
into a ceremonial arrow-head and placed in a shrine, I presume, in the household of 
the warrior for whom the weapon was mode. Moreover, bifid arrow- heeds are 
figured in the Shin shth so and in the Institutes of thr Ck'ing Dynasty, 

There is an interesting pendant to the problem presented by the bird-chariot if 
—ns seems necessary—it be admitted that the presence of a Fima 11 bird on the back 
of the larger bird be a eburaut,eristic feature of the early examples. On many 
Chinese bitmxcs of animal form there is an opening in the back, and the cover, 
whether hinged or merely made to fit, is zoomorpMc, sometimes represent log a 
bird, or more often a monstrous or gryphon-lilts creature. As an example may be 
cited the bronze inlaid with silver, presumably of Siting date, reproduced in 
PL XX11I, Fig, 2. It may lie suggested, and 1 put forward the idea for further 
investigation, that such diminutive but often lively representations of birds or 
monsters on the backs of animals have their origin in the accessory dorsal bin! of 
the bird-chariot. 


Conclusion. 

(I) Actual specimen* brought to Europe during the hist few vears indicate 
that at least some of the figure* in classical Chinese catalogue* are approximately 
faithful representations of Chinese bird-chariots only a few hundred wars older 
than the catalogues. 
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(2) The mediaeval bird-chariots were not used for religious ceremonies (as 
fetated by Bushell), but were playthings. 

(3) Bone and wooden bird-chariots, without the accessory birds so characteristic 
of mediteval Chinese examples, occur at the present day among the Ainu and the 
pahe&sintic tribes of Siberia. 

It remains my pleasant duty to acknowledge the help of those who have assisted 
me with photographs, or with information and advice. The former include 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos, Profeasor Schacktzabol, Means. Vamanaka, und M. Vignier ; the 
latter, Mr. Arthur Waley, Mr. W. Percival Yetts, and Mrs. Carl Holmes : to all these 
my best thanks are due. 


INSTALLATION OF AN ATTAH OF IDAH (NIGERIA). 
By R. S. Seto.v. 


Ixtboductiox. (By H. K. Palm eh. C.M.ti.) 1 

The subjoined notes, by the District Officer of the Idah Division of the Knbba 
Province of Nigeria, Mr. R. S. Setou, ileal with certain rites ami ceremonies incident 
to the death of un At tali (paramount chief) uml the installation of a successor. 

The town and district of Idah lie on the left bank of the lower Niger, south of 
Lokoja and north of Onitcha. At the close of the eighteenth century, the Idah 
kingdom was one of considerable importance, and the dominions of its rulers (the 
Attahs) extended as far north as the Benue and as far east as the present Eastern 
Railway of Nigeria. To the south and west their authority shaded off into that of 
the Obas of Benin, the Yoruba kings, and the Etsus of Nupe, respectively. 

The Idah kingdom, however, first arose at least one, and possibly two, centuries 
before the date, *.r. between a.d. 1600-1700, or even earlier, from some tribe of 
Yorubtt-speaking affinity, who settled on the left bank of the Niger opposite the 
Yoruba country, and set up some kind of a state. 

At this stage, the paramount chief of the community was called the Ashadu, 
a title which is still found among some of the Yoruba or semi-Yoruba communities 
on the right bank of the Niger in the neighbourhood of Lokoja. as well as beiug that 
of the king-maker at Iduh. 

There exists a large amount of tradition and folk-lore connected with this early 
period of Idah’s existence, but so far it has proved difficult to define precisely the 
stratum to which its governing classes belonged, more than to suppose that they 
represented the more easterly influence of the kingdoms of Ife (Yoruba) and Benin. 

At a date, however, which is not quite certain, but was probably about a.d. 1700- 
1730, a member of the Kworarafa or Jukun dynasty, whose capital was at that time 
Bepi (known as Birnei Kworarafa). east of the present Wukari, came west with a 
following of Jukuns. and. after some fighting with the then rulers of Idah. established 
himself a* ruler of the kingdom of Idah. and took the title of “ Attah ”—a title 
which means “ father,” and is thus the same word as the Nupe word for “ father M 
(add), which again is the same as that in use am>mg the southern Tuwareg in the 
Sahara. 

> [I *m much indebted to Mr. Palmer (or kindly reading through the MS. of tUi» paper, and 
for contributing this Introduction to it.—E d.] 
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The ruling caste which resulted from this fusion of Jukuns into the pre-existing 
r uling class atiopted as their court language the Yomba dialect, which was presumably 
the language of the latter. This language is now known as Jgara or Igula—a term 
which is also applied to the people who speak it in contradistinction to the peoples 
subject to them, who in general speak dialects called Idorna. 

By blood, therefore, and to a large extent by culture also, the Attahs of Idah 
belong to the Kworarafu ruling castes who, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, dominated the eastern portion of the present Nigeria, and were them¬ 
selves of cognate origin with the early rulers of Kanein, or were originally 
Hamites or Tuwareg of th»* Eastern Sudan and Sahara. 

Apart from the numerous points in the existing Jukuu culture and religion, 
which suggest tin* influence of the Nile valley and ancient Egypt, the Attahs of Idah 
are still buried in a “funeral boat,” a custom which in Bornu has survived even among 
the Muslim Kanembu, whose Slieke (Sheikh) is still carried to burial in a ” boat.*' 

In thr cose of Idah, it is—as will be seen—very difficult to disentangle what may 
come from the .lukun and Eastern Kami tea from what may come from Yoruba and 
Benin ; and that again in not rendered easier by the fact that the beginning of 
Yoruba or Benin culture itself most probably by in the upper Niger ami Southern 
Sahara, among Iliunitcs who were not very dissimilar from those further east from 
whom sprung the Kanuri of Bornu and the Kworarafa of Bepi and the Attahs of 
Idah. 
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Introduction. 

The information in these notes 1ms been obtained from the actual participators in 
the ceremonies, including the Attah and Ashadu. Though the rej>ort is not a long 
one, there is much in it that needs more inquiry and explanation than 1 have been 
able to give, ami I should like to have had the opportunity of checking the meaning 
of the words more fully. Further, there are many stories current among the I bo 
and Lgbirra that would assist in clearing up obscure points and confirming those 
that are correct. 

The drawings of the clothes and ornaments had to Is* made up from very 
harried sketches made by me while the various items were shown to me in great 
secrecy by the Attah himself, with only one other person and my Political Agent 
present (Figs. 1-18, pp. 274-7). I must apologize for their roughness, as I have 
not had time to work them up more carefully nor to do the copies myself. 


ConcralinrtU of on Attah'$ Death. 

When an Attah dies, his death is supposed to be kept secret from the people 
for a whole year. None of the people interviewed professed to know the reason 
for this, though there probably is one. The only reason suggested by Mai lam Gana. 
the Court Scribe, is that it was to allow time for the late Attah’s relatives to collect 
the money and slaves necessary for the funeral ceremonies, and for the next heir to 
do the same for the installation ceremonies. 
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cYok/iay/tfbn if Administration. 

The general work of the Administrat,io a proceeds os though the AttaU were 
still alive. 

The following title-holders 1 assemble at Ogwede (thut pur! of Idah whei the 
Attab lives) for this purpose ; — The Odomata, Amaiiatn. Omakojinta. Obiyiunabolo. 
Omarobu, Ekpo, Gdekiua Aha, and some others. 

With thorn are the eunuchs, whose titles 1 are :— Omua, Ogbe* Ochoji, Cgwalhi 
or Ugwela. Anenkft Dugbo. and Olwiji Adakn. 

The fiction of the Artah's death is maintained among them. The Onoji pretends 
to ascertain the wishes of the At tab ami reports them to thr others,, who act accord- 

'mh r - 

Th? Ncrt 

At the end of about five months, the probable successor sends in secret to the 
Ashadu t and says that he has heard that, Ilia 41 lather " is ill. The Ashadu replies 
that he is indeed ill. The heir then calls all his immediate relatives together und 
begins to prepare for the installation ceremnmta. 

In the case of the lute Atiah Ataho and of the present At tab the period of the 
interregnum was cut down to three months. 

Choice of the Allah * Sitcamtr. 

The successor b chosen from the descendants of Uir AUuIih, Am- Ocho a n d 
Ifodo Aduga (fk>u.N of Aknnmhi, who was by -one- counts the filth, by others the 
seventh, Attah), and of Ogafln and Adoko Adegbi {sons uE Akogu. the sixth or 
eighth Aitah, according to the count accepted K All these four wen grandsons of 
Aycgha Doko {first or third AttaJij," 

So far it s 1 cm 1 ascertain, the soniur man of the family who art- next in turn b 
a I way the one chosen, but the lute Ashadu stated once to Mr, Chapman that ho 
had power to alter that if he chtwe, tmd I have been in Formal that an old and infirm 
man or an invalid, though next in succession , would be passed over. 

Killing of thr Aft 'if. 

The authority of the Aahadu in tins matter may he inferred from the fact that, 
in the event of an Attfeh making himself very unpopular bv cruelty, extortion, etc 
tlur Ashadu b credited with the right to have him killed. 1 

The only instance of this is the case of Kkalagn, grandfather of the hit< Atabo. 
In this instance the Asbadn sent for Amochrp. the grandfather of the present ArtaFi. 

* &*r CJliMsafy for of iJiwe 

1 “ Urcu.-alQ^U’al Tfre r| lApp^lh 7). 

1 Thi» |E(X » fiat mi-mu iliiit it W 4 , h regular v uitoiu. or dial Si hnpptrmd Enqmtiy, ** iofwttd 
in vol, 2, p. i)l, of C. K- Mivk, J'A* Aurttarn t of .Vijwia, 
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and told him that the Aitah dead. After the departure of the messenger, a 
large cap was prepared and filled with red pepper. The plotters went into tin- 
.Utah when he was sleeping in the afternoon, lifted his head gently so aa not to 
vrake him , und quickly pulled the cap over his fiend, and held it tightly round the 
neck till Ids struggles ceased, According to some accounts, he was clubbed to 
death, but this is improbable, ns the conspirators are said to have shown his dead 
fiody to others afterwards without n murk or wound on it. 

The celebrated Onoja Oboui was murdered, 1 according to some accounts, at 
Ognigni, by hia Sarakmia, but the Ash ad u Iiad no hand in this; moreover, 
Onoja Oboni was never installed us At tab, because he could only claim Ilia right to 
the title through his mother. 

The Kolia S&t. 

After the Ashndu has sent to the next; in suocession, as described on p. ^50, 
he culls together all his own and the dead .Utah's relatives, and ihey consult Lt seer 
who is called in from Kabba. They *ay thaf Eabba lms a reputation for having the 
Ijest fleers, and also that it would be unwise to have in nn I g ala seer, who might 
have been bribed. 

The seer is asked to find out whether the man the Ashndu ha? sent la the rightful 
heir, whether he will treat the people well, whether lie will live long enough to makr 
it worth while installing him, and whether hr is likely to hr too strong for the A thud a „ 
The Ash ad u is my Authority for this, and, if it ia true,, it would appear that the 
.Vflhadu claims in be, or would like to be. the “power behind the throne. The 
seer receives a large fee, amounting to the price of one cow. 

The Sending of the Ikabi. 

After a further delay—not till the end of a year from the AttaJTs death* 
according to som&—the Orrahta tells the- Ugwalk* to inform the Adiadu that the 
Attah is dead. The Ashridu then summons one of his retainer*. who has the title 
of Ltabi, and makes him pus on hi* (the Aflhsdu s) cap and clothes. This is, pre¬ 
sumably, to show that lie represent the Afihadu, 

The Ash ml u gives the Ikabi a horse for the journey, and t he Okebeahi a cap 
of red velvet, to present to the heir. (In former time* no one but the Attah [and 
the Ax&adu, according to hia own account] might wear red velvet; death was the 
punishment for doing sof. 

When the Ikabi reaches the future At tall’s house ho backs his home to the 
door ami, holding the red cap behind him, calls out, “ Your * father " is not wolf, 
the sickness La too strong for him; I have something to sell you,' 1 Asked what 
the price ifl, the Ikabi replies "Two slaves and "^OO brass rods.'" 2 There is some 
haggling over the price, which, when agreed to, is paid at once. 

* St* Apprmli* 1 Tat (kceount of Li* death, 

* The money equivalent of th«e is now given. 

s 2 
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Thu future AttttU thou kneels before the IkabL who places the Okobeslii on 
liLfi head The Ikabi take? him by the wrist tuirl lifts him up, saying as he does 
so 1 “The Ashadu told tiv- to catch you„ I do thus/ The lknbi then turns 
to tie people around and, say?, “ Beheld thr Adokainva (this tit/ menus 
,l One who will have a great title, but has not yet received it ’), The people 
salute him with the word “ Todo " fa shortening of ita = the story, ido — is 
ended). 

The lkabi then tells the Adok&inya to remove his loads from hh liou^e, saying, 

“ You cannot have two homes, your proper home is now at Idah/ 

The lknbi then sets fire to the hoUOfc, to signify that the Adukainya can never 
return there, 

Cfenmujifcs fU Igalupea. 

The Adokainya accompanies the Ikabi to Igalogwe, one of the small villages 
that form part of Idah. 1 This is where the Aahadtis live, When they are near the 
Ashadu's house, the lknbi goaf ahead and informa the Aehadu that “the stranger 
has come/ The Adokainya is told U> enter anil is received by the AsJnuhi, who 
rite on a Xiipe stool. The Adokamya salutes the Ashndn with the salutation u Ann " 
(crentnesa), going down on his hands and knee-. Tin- Ashadu raises him. and 
embraces him, saying, “ 1 have found a new wife today*" He points out a house 
he has prepared for him, and tells him lo go and teat. He scuds him food mid any 
other things he needs. 

The nest, morning at dawn the Asliiirfu assembles all the people and tolls the 
Ikabi to take them to salute tht Adokainya, They fire followed by the relatives of 
the late At tali and his Edtbo, 1 

On the third day after this I he Edibo are taken to the Adokainva and sw ear 
allegiance to him. 

After the Edibo are finished with, the Onoji are brought to the Afclah bv the 
Ikabi, and they solute him. He chooses of them, whom he puts in charge of 
the Okute with an Edibo to help him. The latter, however, has other duties, in 
the way of introducing people to the Attah r etc. 

On the eighth day after the Adolm iny/s arrival the Ashadu goes to the house 
where the Aduknioya is, and. standing upright, gives him the salutation “Todo.” 
He then sita down on the nanre sort of stool or diair as the Adokainya happens to 
be sitting on, and makes the customary salutation? of a host to a guest. 

After this the Afihadu hringa forward any who may have comp taints against 
the Adokninyu, find* before any thing further can be done. the Adokainva must 
make lull reparation to any whom be may have wronged. 

A knife is then brought, and three gashes are made in the left wrists of the 
Adokainya and the JyflhaduL A kola nut is broken in half ■ each takes a half, rubs 

1 ikf Appralix Z> 
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it in the other*-? blood, anti eats it saying, “ if I know of anything that may harm 
you and du not rell you, may tin- oath 1 have taken slay me." 

On the ninth day the Ashiidu assembles the people, and tells them he is going 
to trade with hi< win- in o eordance with the ancient custom. They then disperse, 
after saluting the Adokainyn. The Ashadu then tHU the Adokainya that In* 
expects nine slaves u» the price of the title of At tali. The Adokainya says, "This 
is a great price, can you not reduce ir J They haggle for sonde time and the 
price is brought down sometimes us low' as two slaves. (The equivalent in money is 
paid now,) 

Pu rring Ihr Ent of (hr Afhkninyn* 

The Ashtuiu then calls his chief wife ami gives her the title of "Achainya 
Anuku ” (the woman who pierces the ear), if she has dot performed this ceremony 
before. The Adokainyrt presents her with a female slave, a mat, a pair of sunrinb, 
a cock, anti 100 brass rods. 

The female slave ha* to prepare the medicine that i-i put on the ear after it 
has been pierced. The mat is for the Achniiiva Anuku to sit on while she performs 
the uperatiun. The sandals are to prevent her feet being defiled by the earth. 
The cock is sacrificed to the 11 Okingu so that the ear umv heal quickly, The llHi 
rods are a gift. 

The 11 Okingu i- represent ed by a small figure of a man, curved from 
any sort of wood, between fi Inches and 1 foot in height, 1 have been unable 
to discover up to dut*- its exact dgnificaut 1 , The blood of the cock U [mured 
over it. 

The cars are pierced in Hide the Adokainya 1 * house, .Siter the ojm; ration they 
proceed to a four-sided teat that has been prepared ; there the ears arc washed iu 
the medicine prepared by the slave, which emmists of a decoction of herbs in wfinn 
water. 

The Adokainya passes the night in the house of the Aciniinya Anuku. In the 
morning the Ash&dtl gpe* to salute him. and receives front him a gift, of cowries 
worth £3. The Ashftdu then calls the people together until presents the Adukainva 
to them a* the new Attxh, giving him for the first time the salutation of his 
proper title. The salute is " Agohaidu ' {ng^ba = lion, tdn = come to full 
strength). Another interpretation is u Lion of the river.*’ It is a Nupe, and h 
I bclieve, ;l Jukun salutation. The people prostrate themselves and give him 
this salute, and one red feather of the “ lloko" hint (nut identified) is placed in 
his cup. 

The piercing of the curs signifies that the AdokuEnyu is about to become the 
AshadiTs wife, It Ls, I believe, a Jukun custom. The reason for this curious 
mock-marriage ceremony is given in Appendix 5, the story o£ Elude Jaunn (or 
Qbele Jonu), the alleged anoastnm of the Aitahs, 
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Tlt [ f'Vfi-j many of thr IfAip. 

After the Attah hits l>een saluted. the Aitali and tlit- Ashadii enter the latter s 
bouse: the Ashadu ealto for Ins " Akpa/' a chair or atrwl made ffutO ■» hollow trev- 
tr tmlc , with fi rover in which are nxu uy L'harmi, Hr sit mi tins with the At tall 
before him, lu hi- hand he* holds a small whip with a leather thong, and he says: 
>* Attah. to-day I beat von " He strikes him once, and says: 11 The Utah his 
no relatives.** He strikes liim a second time, and says: “ The Attah hl£ mi sun. 

Hi then puts down the whip, and says : 1 You are now Attah : you have powers of 
life imd death. Kill anyone who says he doe# not fear you/' The origin ot this 
custom is unknown, 

Crrcttttttiws on tin Wa\j to Qjaiiw< 

The Attah then leaves the hoirs> and muiints Li 1 ? home with the assistance of 
the Kdibo, who form a screen round him by holding out their robes at aim's length 
sti that uiGDi may see him mount. He proceeds to Egbe, no fur from the Ashudus 
houN 1 , where the Aabadus are buried. There he is met by the Ada Okpura (strong 
father}, who is the guardian of the tombs, to whom he gives a mm. 1 a white doth, and 
a white cock. He asks him the way to Ojaina. The Ada Okpuru goes before him 
till they some to a certain rock known as Oju Awka i brad ground smooth}, Them 
tin- Ad* Okpum produces a tortoise, which he kills, together with the white cock, 
and places on the rock, covering them with the white doth. This is a sacrifice to 
the shades of the former AshaduH. As t his is lieing done, the Allah says : " l go to 
Ojaina to take up the inheritance of my fathers. Give me long Life and wisdom. 
Give me strength to beget many children, Grant me wealth and many wives. 
Destroy my enemies.** 

They proceed to the Gkuta Leehi (stone on another). This, as the meaning 
implies, is. oil'- large rock resting on another. Here the Attah gives the Ada Gkptira 
u hegoat, a white cock* and a white doth. The grait and eock are kilted, placed on 
the rock and covered with the white cloth. The Attah undo.-:-, the same prayer as 
Ui«n- r hut it is addressed to the spirits of that place. -U \ present then drink beer. 

He passes on to Qkpwe (known as the place of three palina), where he givea the 
Ada Okpura a white doth and again prays to the local spirit*. Thence he goes to 
t.'dona (dividing}, a place where three paths meet, where he gives the Ada Okpura 
.mother white cloth for himself, and leaves him, 

A slave now goes m front of him to show him the way to the Ugwalla*a house 
at Ojaina, He arrives there at night. He dismounts and knocks at tlui door. 
The Ugwafla oaks who La there, and the Attah give- hi* name. The Ugwiilla flays: 
‘ VHint sort of a puppy are you, what do you want t ” The Attah oncers, I Jeaire 
the Ijelongingfc of my father/* The UgwulJn then naks : 44 What do you bring * ” 
and the Attah answers: 44 Look what I have brought ,” 


1 The rani in apparent Ey u gift In Uw Ada Okpum for his tender*. 
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The UgwnHu opens the door, and the Attah plushes a -lave (£o now substituted) 
in front of him. The Ugwalla. then tells him to come in and sit in his lather's place. 
The Attah enters imd sits On the bed* At dawn the Ogwallu brings bis three load? 
of yams, n goat, and some beer as gifts. The Altai remains there eight days- Tlic 
fedlower* of tln j late Attah are livixa^ in the bush nearby in grass huts for wlutf 
reason I could get no clear answer. Ibmng the night of the eighth <luy. the Attah 
gives ihe Ugwalla two cloths and some palm oil to moke lump* with, and tlio LTgwalla 
gifts the Attah a small coat mode like it child's coat, called L ' Ewe --this is that 
he hu.lv be ready for I he birth ceremony which takes place later On, He then goes 
on fool to Ofoluko (place of birth), where lie sleep® in the bush with no roof over him. 


Tht Itirth CVrtfjwfliiy. 

At Ololoko the Attah sends the Ogbo to the Omtbj Ogbo [tin? one with the 
eldest title of nil) with tv Leopards skin (ofyienie cA'anrl. a slave (now £5) called 
11 Adu ” (the orphan), a red blanket (<rjNofu] p and a pair of boots unuunentad with 
ostrich feathers [Fig. IS). He nJfco provides four whit- cloths, which are used to 
form a four-sided tent which is erected by the Attah + a people. 

The Omtbi Ogbo himself thus describe* what follows :— 

fL I go to Ofoloko with the Oncdi. 1 Wo go inn ide the tent with him* In the 
tent is the Leopard akin covered w ith the red blanket and two 1 Akpn ' [seats made 
from hollow tree trunks). The Qgbe and aoitie small boys (our relatives) are outside, 
We two sport with each other as though we wet® man and wife. We be on the 
blanket together. I rise and mi on my ' Akpu,’ The Attah enters the tent secretly 
and gets beneath the Onedi's robes. I call to the Ogbc that my wife is pregnant, 
and tbe Oncdi begin* to groan as though suffering the pangs of childbirth. 
SI i- sits on her ‘ Akpa ’ and rock? to and fro; she calls out she is in grant 
pain. Tie Ohega (tbe Chief Diviner) is called. He costs lots with four pints 
of the Kawfi tree (Afstlin A/rhna)'' (Tie vers ions of the Attah, the Aduidu 
and tlio Onubt Ogbo are now combined.) ,l The Ohrga says. " Bring a slave/ 
Adu is brought. He then looks at the pods and sayfi, 1 The child is a boy, not 
a girl; be will be lord of the earth, ho w ill bo bom now without trouble to his 
mo E her.' 1 

The alleged child E then supposed to be bora. II- at once raise-ii bis arm to 
stab his mother with a small spoor. (The Ouubi Ogbo would not mention tbe 
gpfsr—denied its existence, in fact. The others mentioned it w itb evident rchielonee. 
Is this the sacred spear of t be Jukuns J) 

The Oncdi seires 1 lL.s wrist and bands him to the Ouubi Ogbo, Baying; “ Take 
this child of yours: lie is so strong and evil, that he wants to kill me. I will never 


1 Sr* (; . 
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loot Upon his face [igain. sphe runs mjl of the tent and away from the 
place, 1 

The Onnhi Ogho calls the Ogbe and hind* the Attah over to him. Haying: 
" Here is my son. Look, he already has all his teeth, lie hi not hnlp-cilc, nor Camp, 
nor are his private part - imp^rlrct. Be is now vonr life* charge, li he dies you 
go with him." 

Tin Cheating of the Okute. 

The Odd hi Ogbo then sends for his Okute.' He ho* three* to represent the 
three branch f-h of his family who tab 3 the title in turn as cadi holder dm. The 
Okute are leant against ! he tent, the Attah i> blindfolded. The Onnhi < says : 
" Here arc the Okute ul your oniTStom, take one/' 

The Attah is taken near to them, lr he manages to choo:-*- the one belonging 
to the present Onnhi OgWa branch of the family lie is expected to live 6 long time, 

The Attah’* nine Okute are then brought, and the same proceeding is carried 
out. the Okute being leant against a horizontal stick supported hy two forked sticks 
{diced upright in the ground. The Onoji alone know to whom each Okute is dedicated, 
and, if the Attah cannot find the right one and has to have In* hand guided by the 
Onoji, he will not enjoy n long reign. = When the Attah seizes the Okur- everyone 
shouts and claps, and the Kjikaldya are blown for the finU time -iuee the previous 
Attah’s death. 

Putting mt the Hole-t it nd Insignia. 

The Attah then enter* a large red tent, which ha* !*( i n previously prepared. 
This is four-sided nnd while inside, and is called '"Onysibo" (the secret, house) 
Here lu- find* all the garments and ornament* pertaining to the initiation ceremonies, 

I Figs. l-l H, p + 27 I 7). He removes bis garments, and these are pat on him one u feer 
another, [f be is unable to U-ar the weight of them a]I, and tolls bis people to put 
no more on, he will not he expected to live long. This is looked upon as ;i test of 
liRneaa. At.* bo i* reported to have Ihwu unable to I hot the weight of them all. but 
the present Attah, who i« a fine mail physically, was able to do so. He wars no 
clothing nbovo the waist, because in the time of the first Attah none were t,io 
worn. The various garments are, in most core*, very old, nud are wl to hav»- been 
introduced by Ayegba OmTdoko. 

Tht Ehruno C«renv>ntf r 

A Htrnng horse is brought for the At lab He mounts, assisted and concealed 
by the Edibo, lie rides towards Ins future home, stopping anil dismounting at 

1 In (ftfuirr tinu-r the Atlaliiauiid to liaio either ktlWi hir mother urm-at Iut to ■>■ .rtn jilart- 
far away anrl «prtw1 a rcp«ri at her death. Whether one Attah did mania bln mother. and thin 
p*rt of thi? i:ertunony the remit, I ranni>i UUenvrr, It \-> true thut sbt hut Atlah unt hi* 
mother to live m Qgumi, or* ut aav nte, kept her then-, 

1 Thi* la said te hov^ happened in the raw? of the Lite Atabo, bet the present Att*h aicCt'Ciled 
ill hwlius^ the right Okute at tuice. 
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Klimni * (the hotUE of ehnmis or *oji ), \\ ith him are the Ashadu, the Atabo, ami 

fh^ Ashadu Gnofc (the rinvr or ahMatant of the Alalft))* 

The Attah provides a tortoise and four kola dttte. He touchry his forehead 
with the tortoise and ays: fJ Grant that my life may be bug and my wisdom 
gre.it. May my traders find wealth and tny fanners good crops. Grant Hint no 
great dckneas may come upon the people during my reign. but rather that they 
may multiply exceedingly*" 

The Ashadn then takes the tortoise am I touches the ground with it, saying: 
t; Attah, mav volt enjoy good health and a long reign. May you have many children 
and may death overwhelm your enemies. 

He hands the tortoise to the Atabo. who repeat.- the prayer, beat* the tortoise 
on a rock, and passes it to the Asbadu Ouofe. The latter take* a sharp Stick, impale 
the tortoise, and plant* the stick upright in the ground. Two of the kolas are 
broken and scattered on the ground, two ore taken by tbe Atabo. 

The origin of the use o| the tortoise- hi said to Ik 1 that the first Attah used it as 
a stieriG.ee in order that hi* wife might Ik- as strong as a tortoise-shell and so be 
nbh* to Immlt many children. 

Alter this ceremony the Adudtt and those with him return to their homes, 
the rest of the people go on with the Attah, 

Alfiht, Eyii f and QgnxtU, 

Xt-nr the At lull's house is u gateway or zuori ealled Alnlcti. Here the Attah 
gives tin Qgboln a white cock, which is killed and suspended from a stick in the 
entrance to prevent anything evil from entering. 

Xut far from here bf ft small round hut Called *' Egu 1 which marks the sit*- of 
the first Attali s official residence. The Attah ride* three times round this, that 
his ancestors may know he has come into his inheritance, and rejoice with him 1 

The Attah goes on to Ogwedi an oblong building in front of his house, often 
need as a Court Earn, Here the Attah dismounts and calls for silence. He then 
Luidn-s*!-.- the pv.pl.- thanking them for theix Suppcot :md tdHng th.-m that 
all the sign* have lnr>m favourable at his Mwsiiou. II- " Mai rt...l iAv.j.iwi 

grant a wile to everyone who is without one. May he give wraith to the poor am! 
children to the childless. May b keep ssekuc^ f&I from you and cause you to 
multiply. May his blessing he upon yon nil,” 

The people all give him the royal salute, and he enters Isis house. He orders 
food and palm wim* to be given to the Amajofe (Somfcttfctf), the Edlbo and their 
wives, and the Onoju They eat, and driak. and ravel. Hi* loads and the Okute 
ate unpacked and stowed a Way, 4 

1 \Vhen thf mm harvest Inte- place a iiaat b Marifired lien? to c*ch of tlir: d-lyl Attah*. 

1 Itidore the Attah enters his hoqw tin 1 Octal Chfbbo hut* to be lalam tlwrr. {Set 

Appfidii ft. | 
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First Ifoifs Work ns AttuL * 

The next morning the new At rah filters upon his duties, ami formerly made a 
jH'iinr of executing or least three of the criminals brought before Lim lhut thiv to 
show that he fiml powers of lift iliuI death. He euLb his relatives before him and 
chooses who shall be members of his Council. Those chosen are not necessarily 
permanently elected' they are tested for some little time* and those found unfit 
for the work arc eliminated in favour id others of greater intelligence. On this 
day also ft new Eunuch was made (probably more than one). When this unfortunate 
win? healed. Is*- might go out and take possession of anything, even a canoe full of 
valuable gear, and no one dared complain. The titles proper to the members of 
the At t ah A household are given on this day. both to men arid women. They are 
too numerous to enumerate. Also any titles not already awarded in conm-etion 
with religious ceremonies These are held for life. 

fhe Oga mgain Ctremang* 

Nine days later ceremony of Og ftTT i giim take s plflcc. The Ogaingain is an 
oblong tent i it is also called! ** Abo." The meaning of the word in, “ causes fear,” 
bjt I ha.< nut Ik-."- it able to find out the Gogin of its use in connection with the 
ceremony. Possibly it is so called because it is frequently closed during the day, 
and, each time it is reopened, the Alt ids is discovered dressed in & different robe. 

1 lie Art ah comes Ottt of his house and enters the Oguingain, where he remains 
for some time. When he appears again ho sits down and beats his breast, saying ; 
ik I am - OnifttftYinu,' The small leopard that in more to be dreaded than fifty wild 
cats. He w ho wishes to see a strong man. let him M: on me." He asks the people 
if they will follow him T and, if them is a war j n prospect, announces the day of 
departure for the expedition. When he elands he rests his anna on the shoulders 
of the Qgbe and the Oiheji, 

Titc people salute, and say they will follow him anywhere. They thank him. 

The Amajofo (Sarakuna) come and salute the A±tah. and dance as they go and 
come, even the old ones, to ihow their cxnbomnt delight ut his accession. Beer 
and palm wine are nerved out to the Edibo and other fighting men, who are all 
nrmtd. Mild with drink, they perform a sort of war dune*, firing guns and waving 
ppeurs and swonk. In former times, apparently, the Edibo had free licence un 
this day. and many people were killed, and any children they seized they could sell 
as slaves without the parents being able to obtain any redrew, 

Jnikpi Crremantj. 

This ceremony takes place nine days after the Ogaingam. in the market-pE.-.-, 
«]]cre a cone shaped erection of dried mud about 5 feet high marks the pkoe where 
luikpi, the daughter of Ayegba OmTdoko, vbi buried alive. 1 Inikpi is behaved to 
hiive became a powerful spirit that watches over info* „f the Igpilla, 

1 St* Appendix ti for the story ul Jnikpi. 
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Thi Attah provide a guat r u rwk. a Jar of paint m1 T a wliifce clofcb, and fom 
kola mis, Tire Atah> i+acriftcetf the goat and rock, and perns their blued over tlu& 
mound. The palm oil is also pouml over it. and the tola nuts are broken and 
scattered on the ground. The white cloth has a slit, made in the middle and Ls 
pat over the mound, the top of the cone protruding through the slit, Inlkpi is 
then supposed to 1 j+. 1 clothed and fed. 

In former days a criminal was sprcarbeoglfid between two upright poles olid 
an executioner drove a stake through him hv hnmmering it slowly upwards. If 
the stake failed to come ‘>tjt through tin head, the executioner hud to take the 
j>];nv of tin? victim. The victim’s spirit wag supposed to become luikpi's slave in 
the other worlds 

When the sacrifices are finished the Attah enters the Niger with bare feet (the 
■ mly time his feet are supposed to touch the earth), and returns to the shore. This 
HYTubolixes the fertilising of the land by the waters cd the Niger during the ** Hu ins." 
The Attah brings the water on his feet to thn Imul, 


Acftstux I- 
Lcprntlt c/ Onojti flbtmi, 

Okoja Ouoyi wjfl i riFi son of on* Abttuuu of Ogrugni, who muni.nl ObudaU, the lister of Kbdr 
Jaunii, and tboreforo grandson of fx»je.' Kbele Jaimn wjw. aeeonfldg to tto !? 1|wr ^ 

belief, the first Att*h* JbttJKimh & woman, Ouoja f I bo ld ttn*. derisively railed " the *<m A a 
woman(rA™ = tbo female j^-nitn.1 organ), 1 m*c*uw he cauki claim rrl.it iondiip to tins Attah* 
only through his mother, Hv is said to hntv 1 k*u .1 ynitt in height and to lines find six linger* 
►irai If-*!. His personal jiTOTTO^-i wan sn< Is thttt n whole v ill sure would Ikf on ficinK him Bfjnwcli 
nlmns 

He matlc war on everyone he could lira! lilt nil were ln-atcn fir had fled, lie then nettled, in 
near Itobe. for a time, ujfiog >u: wpi now going to fight tl» people in the tHttrens abort*. 
For this porpoee be-tot thousands of people to work to build no immense tower on Ojuo rimkeji 
{tjtfuu — hill, ntrii vi#ibhs from dor, not deceptive, ktji = rinse in the sky). Aj wo* iwvitubk, 
the building coUnp^L when it bad reached m knight beyood the e i.tstainiflgntreagth nE it- wall*, 
and vast numbers of people were hilled ill its downfall. TM wriir to he seen on the bill at tbo 
present day b ]xuiited mil m one of the of 1 his yreM work, 

teasing AJq in disgust, he wxmt to Ogrugrtt. Thin place ha pro plod with »Uv«! taken from 
many different plan-. and the different part a of the town n re di.lt distinguished by tlie imnn- of 
the tribe or place whenoc fee took them. Hr re h* said he_wae drienmned 1 ® field the people 
wnderuTOLitul. and h ! an army of mru to work to dig a lonv. deep boh. doping into the earth, 
U in roppoacd to have itobed * length of eight adk*. Into this he first *rnt 500 of his wives, 
then 500 boys* 500 men armed with guns, 500 Okutq btwimm» anil 1,000 drummers. After 
trhbh. be himself rode in on horseback trad bade his nobles follow Mm ; Their lender, Chimehogbo, 
adftiwnd them as follow* “ He wishes 111 ail to die with him. Wo tviEl not follow him. Let 
o* fill in the hole hufore he can cat out; 1 Thia they did with roL-ks, tres.-trunk?. & tones and 
earth- To this day rro one will follow thr rand leading to tins hole, llm phiLir la mid to tm 
haunted, nml at ni«ht thn wand « f rlrumfl and tofcdhy* din W heard there. 

AtmtiuT verrinn id the story of his death ii that ho w.v afflict ■•i-J with syphilis and hi“ life- 
W,\mc a burden to him. Be therefore had an tonneau- hole due. .ind entered it with nil hit 
peoplc t tliftl called mi tho*« Hi above to fill iE iti. 


3 Appendix It. 
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Tht *■ Aku**. v 

Bt(qh’ liis death. Onoja Oboai WU3 ".ittin^: by thp river one i.Liv ulietl in- beanl wiuetbilij; 
KWininz in the wfltor, He ratewd the water iwl -saw xomethlng. hut could not nuke opi wlint 
it wna, He fiiusft! t.WHi jnn i>[ jiiilm oil to lx - pouted into the nvcr, whether tv- an olilutiou. 
Of to have tome rffpt't on the mysterious somethin,;;* ia riot elr.ir, Ho w.t- tliMi ,Vbir lu ?cixc 
^mething f-ulid, which In? dragged to the bant and foctful to lie a chair nr 'rat mode from 4 
hollow tfiS'trtinL It had tu n tub or caratngB. He openrU them. and, alter iMking in, “ lus 
cyiM, turned! -kiter that he wU unable to recognize people. The ideii being ,*q fur as I can 
Lriilhrr* that he who looked inxidr thetmiftrr betaine righteem- in hi? judgments that, if hi? 
own son were charged w ith saute crime, he would antem* him a? if hr did not know him* 

After Id* accession ndt Att&h >i j uiix to t)grug*i a slave, ,unl tlip ** Ahwata " u ent ii, 
ALwaiitu (nnu Iihtli), u hte the A11uli goes ami takes the covers 00 , tJurrlDR acquiring the power 
of upright judgment Indore spoken of. A eunuch craHed Adaebi »hh 1 to be in charge oF thw at 
Ogrugtti, but he w m driven out by the Ognigru, people. The late Alt ah w anted to neiid for the 
" Akw'ftU," but (pUnrHlcd with the Ogmgm people Liver the amount of money to be ornt in lieu 
of the alive, so the " Akw'Ativ M wn« never Rent. 

f hove not had time to n, Licet onil cheek all the Moil iconnected withtbu remarkableman. 
The D.O., Nflukka, has coUcnrtud ernne Informalion about him from ainoiis! the Hub which would 
have served ax a Utefnl clerk . mold t have been life to get it m time. 

Sarrijir* oj Gboni' t Sou, 

**»“» writing the olmve, another story hue been brought me. It i, *,.id that Otari, wb®n at 
A In. despairing of the effects of various wit* hdm tu« to prophesy truly, nr to help him to obtain 
th-- title of Attwh—3t i' hot clear which—killed hm son on the tap of Cbakeji hdl and cut off 
Id* head. With thi^ hr tried to practise divination. saving that a son would not deetfvc bU own 
father. Tbi» i4 now a aaying um.n- %ulbn j “ Omaw kk.ni'ht yia dawla gwogwoa * Literally, 
M Sod horn to one will not degating!* 


Atnsnx ± 

Adtiio. 

Tint Edibo ate prattfcefljf tin- pTfeOnal Mainers of the Attain The Aabadu h*A hi" own 
Edibo too. 

Th*y (uy them anything up to the value of £3 for the privilege f initiation, and an? then- 
ftfter exempt ^r- ■ i' L any bus blit that of the Allah, The AjhiuJu aUIfs t hat. , once a man became 
an Edibo, hr could Uke any woman be those without paying the rttntotnary dower. or anv 
man - * good* without the inner during tu complain about it. 

Anyone who had nut » special "KaTnt*—I use the term, us I Ljmw of mi t-xmi 

equivalent in Hnuliab—<or who wax nut hinwelf a rdativi pf the Altai or at pome eonsidcrabh' 
rank, might m*t approach the Attah, cicept be were Intrudnced by no Edibo, This, nf own*?, 
meant a i^mddofuble ineomv from bribe*. 

Thiy could i* vrnl\ed nfain at any time to build the AtuhV hou e or fur any nth* r nanii'H, 
r»n*h when lb*' At tali went to war, they led tie van. 

They arc sworn In the “ Oksltc " and ’ AjiUo/^ and take ^ oath | hat they will defen*! the 
An.ih by word and deed, and rcpiirt miyouc who in intriguing agaimt iuni. The At tali at the 
name time swoara to protect them from nh other people. 

They siill try to maintain their ancient riuht* to some ntrnt. such to? refusing in obey the 
uoiers *,f the fiistricl Hca*i, Musing lo j;o to Native Courti. to do road work, fl u*| *o oi». 
and e he AtUli Atnlxn had to Lxhuc a sped*! order to all Uixtrirt Heads informing tljcm that thr 
&M*.i iioidil no l*m„'* r rlaim exemption from the ordinary duties of citizenship. 


: ftre A]ijVmlir 3. 
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Ajfendis 3 . 

OknSf t(nd AjifaK 

Thk word Jt l>kuto *’ means "'vtU-k.'" The Attnh's Okutc are made of bmlxu, ,ind kve no 
purticulur murks <m them, but are of difforeftt length, from 3 to 6 feet,, A new one i* made for 
each ALUih. find one nf the old ones destroyed to keep the number to niht, 

The number "nine” constantly rtciif* in the ceremonies, and may (save Fame peculiar 
4 i£nifkan<:> ubieh t lavra k4i' of .1 ukun customs might reveal. in this ^rvse it i« Said to vpr^ntt 
ill*- origin*] founders of the dynasty of the Att»h* of Id&h. atwl The namt-H given art-i— 

filuko (never made Attnht 
Ayegba Om'lrfoko 


Akogu Amoeban O*ori Otm Aldmnbi 

Qgaltu Ouuehci Om'Amitfrhu Idaho Idegbu Atodu Ado fro 

Tire OlhUcf idoko was withdrawn. on he wa* never made Attain 

The Ofcute of Use At tub are kept wrapped in red doth and are in t he can* of one of I lie Oiwji 
and an EilitiO. 

Tin? Ajilsi of I ha Attuh is uindn of hniFi| w h h little bell* on it* That of the .Aihaln h made 
up erf nine small stick-* about IS itit'hi-i lung. Tlw Adiiiln .i Lfi> liin his awn Chute, 

Every morning the Attain before satiny, joes to the hut where the Oku tv are kept- They 
are leaning asruiltsi the wsdh Ho *trik* s tin 1 traiiiwl before them with the Ajibo and flays, 
“ Udha *'i*t ktUi ( Ayvcha ("it kola*," ten] vo on through tliv list of the previous Attoju, The 
Ashadu flof^ tike same with his Chute, saying ibm uunp» of thr pri-vioun Anb*ilij\ 

Then, when the Attain eat-, he places ft i nut El portion of the food in the Ajlbo. 1 
The Oniihi Oubo hn* three Oktrtr, They sm* of bamboo, hut are bound with white cloth. 
They represent the I hree hninutn:- of his family which take tin: lirEe in t urn. They ure of diffi rent 
lenjeths like those of the All ft h. 


ArrEsuix 4 . 

Attoifa Ft mL 

The Attjih'i' food is auppte-ed lo lie prepared by small giri*. who wmr no doth and havo pot 
reached the age trf puberty. When they bring him fond and drink, each one muM tint rat, 
a Muail portion of what *lrt brings or . Irink -oure of tho w ator or other beverage. The Attah i™ 
supposed, to eat alone. I understand, however, Lhat th.we customs are falling into dmw, the 
A li xh preferring to have Ms food cooked by marc experienced and* Ihercfnre, older fenmJc* r 


AhnzteCt 5 . 

Ttit lAQTUd of Eh If ^uuttH (tftd 0<Jn*I. 

Aot’cnuiL'Tt; to otto account. Ebele Jauou was a woman of the royal family of Wuknri, though the 
whit Lon slilp to Wukinri is never mentioned, -ktcordfog to Another account „ she was the daughter 
of Acmpojd, who WA* niiflUiuldocEy ‘Imutl of Oofj. She came to Idah anil :?etitl'd there with 
many <rf her jieoptc, as nho found n good hiiiitiiiy eou titiT. 

One day a young imm wuH captured hy one of her bunting part.ivi* and brought in u,* m slave. 
Hi* name i* ^ometiroea given < fgwa, wini'ilmpH m Agw Okpolnw ule (m dinivet Jho nantef. 

In the morning all the men went out hunting. mnl tin? women said they wanted Ogwa to bdp 
tlu'in to mn‘h tlie yaina. He wa» coital and put to thin work, Tlic women nWrvrti his good 

J Apjiendix 4 for Allah'* atra!igcnu , nt+ For eating. 
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look* and uplofnlid %ure r fttul told Ebcle Ja unu about him. saying it was a pity lie wjw a. slave 
na be Would make & finn husband for her. ^iiC- replied, '■ Bo nt. he was a £fec uun before he 
became a slave,* 1 She used the worths own (man). u.uWiv (slave), 

She ordered that water should bo brought him to wash in, no (I pirantfd him with a magnj. 
tictot him k ro!<e, Tli-it night, when *he retired to her flhrt<ping,pfai.-e, she F.cnc for him and he 
pawed the night with her. In ihe morning -he it old him not to go back among tho other jKopfa. 
hut lo sit down in some fiber apart, She then called the people together tind told them to Mdme 
him oS her Inn bn ml. 

Site told him to go to a certain place, about a mde from the present AtUH's Loum 1 * and 
build liims'-li a hop** tlmn^. The pbier hm ever sianr been culled " Isaloewa/* the of the 
firsl Igala (Igula dpra}. 

This alto aoconilta for the title irf *' Ajdiiulu." Up to I he time of the Allah Amnga no 
Ashndu might wear a r--»p or sit- on a mat before the Allah. tVhen the .Utah went to fight m 
Auwodftw the than A-hadsi* Ohimi js Abutu, ttSbird iruru a swelling t ,. r tumour ai ; El- bank of 
his bend, iitkd begged to be allowed to wear a cap h-.sl the enrtuy *hotdd make a about it . 
The Attuh gave him pflErntbakin to do so. nfan to nit, on a blanket t red) in blh- pne&tjcp. till he 
re tr&swd the Ofu on the return of the expedition, The Adtadu was killed in rim Lighting, w 
hi 1 - di-iM-endiiuts elidmtii that I hr pennfajuQn it til held, since Ohimyji Abutu never re-erfeiKd tin- 
(>fm 

Auotkvr Vtraon j by fii rlltftfflfa). 

Cbtteppa. Who held the title of Asbidu awrmj th* Ibo*. C ame to Idah on i bunting expedition, 
.mil built n house at CKabeho, which Is noo Ig.diK'WA. 

Kbelt Jnunu arrived after him, nnd hr fid] Lu love with her rat account of her Iwauty and 
jrunt wealth. They wlw ii lurried, pad bcvmirtc Ilia love for her was so great he *aid all id* pmk 
* herald follow her, nml he himself w ould bo lier slave. »& his title signified. 

As ho wjia before hrr in the land, ah t aderd him to give her a title. He flaked what she 
wished to be called. Sh- answered. Atiidi iui '' {o/faA = father. tin = ends, meaning a father 
fa the preen it of title- ami riufa tho power of nil uthcrii). He bargained with (ut as Lo whiit she 
shtmlfl pay him for this title, and the prk» agm-l upon wiw nine alnvo#. Tlicsc she gave him, 
on condit [an that the nest Ashadu should pay dw rvigutnp Attoh ninesfa viw when he, the Ashadn. 
acorpt*<i htn title. 

-fwdv Varda* f% tiu< di&pptoci/ dloram). 

The Adwda Omrppa va* cndmvoLiring to esUhlfah hi* aweedancy over tbs Okpnto in 
idnh r'oiiniry, and Invoked the uwfthattte of Ayegbo Itako. who bad come from WrrLiti with his 
five sous on a Hunting expedition, giving him his daughter in rnamiu-r* 0&1 the tit I- of At tab. 


Afte^euv <1. 

The story of /ni'djd, 

I\iki*i was the daughter of Ajwgba ( M tktfc Slur fa reputed lo Have bwn very beautiful and 
uf a noble disposition, and bw fnthtr lorod Her Tm>rv Ilian anything in the worfrL am| she bini 
In Ayegbns eelixn the .fukunrt under Aprpah attacked Iilab, and hr WAn unilblc to make niiv 
headway against them. He asked a certain leatued Xupc,5faltam. abut he could do to rbnni e 
the fortune of the W. lie replied : “ If you do not widi to lose both your title and vour i iml 
you must sacrifice the daughter you love an much to the spirit* of tbfa pl„, 

VVhcn Ayegbft heard this he waa overcome with grief, and appeared pirpimd to lose aU 
that be bad rather than carry emt the sacrifice. She, how ever, heard what the Malfatn had Sfl jd 
^nd went to her lather ami begged him to save bim*eU by ^acrifi. in g her. .Site fa v,i,i to have 
gulir to him nine Lilncs before he consented. 

A large bole wmt dug in the mntkH plow, nnd alu- went down into it with nine sfavi ... 
wall all her Jewels and ahanns. She called to the peupfa al?ove to throw In tht carib, Thfa u . 
quickly done. She w&s (inmarriral at the time of her death. 



R. > kton.— InstaU<tfiQH nf an Attuht ttf Idak {Nigeria}, 


>1\ 


Tbs *tory is n-uiiidticeiii of Hint of JephthVa daughter. 

After her tbih the MulLim supplied the Attnii with some charms, which were thrown into 
the Hirer XtisaHn (.ueitr fdah}. Tiie ■I'uktiRK, who were ogmprd on the f.ir b «ni:„ ale the tish taken 
from the river, and many of them died. The remainder were scattered by Aytgba mi hia 
foliowen. 


ArrzsDix 7, 

bit A+nhjQiail Tnt 0/ (hr Aiiiih#of tdah. 

.-Vgeoapo}*! (?) 

Elude Jaunt] f, Obudsti f. = A hut a mu (of Ognumi) 

Qnoja Ohoni { never actually made Altai*) 


Ldr>ko 


Ayegbi Doko 


Ayegbd 


AmO Uchu- lu>[n AlUllM 

I 


Om«lni 


AmiKbfU 
Art. ISrVi 


okuriko t >t‘ hejin Una kp.i 

{1001-190&) 


Ogvehi Akpa Obaji 

(mi- 10 ) (ifi^ ) 

Kwatiaki 
ex D,H, IVkinc* 
fdil and an invalids 


in 1 j 


Kudu I Amt*tar of Auvogba* of 
iWntti] 


Qabeji Aznda Arborm- Akumalu 

_I 

I 


Akop* 


Ogulln 

Ek.ilat ’. 1 


Am&pu 
(1876-1900) 


At* bo 


Adako Adcgbi 
Akodi l*a 

J 

Oboni 

(1005-U) 


1 

ikliori 


Acko (next in succession) 
B.H. Adorn 


AiTEJfmx 8. 

Orimi t.’Aeftho (GAarife)* 

This charm is made dtp of piwea of the wood of the Atn, Iruko, Ktga .rnd Aloko tree.*, wrapped 
Toimrl with white doth and about feet long, It is carried on the head of a nude virgin. It 
aJwavv goes ahead of the Attah to keep away stoltnws or danger. When the Allah first enters 
his house this charm goes in before him, the virgin being surrounded by a otomi of womurt. who 
danse round her. She may he married by the Attah when old enough, or another chosen for the 
duly. 
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Aijikw «, ... ... 

AUkuiAEnAkm 

Amajofr 

Amanat.i 0 boa'ma Att.iJ.iJ 
Amaka 1 >i- u Ivili (Awaits Adun^ben} 


Ain bo (.Utah EIkj i 


f-ULt 

Elakii 

HaJ) jl-dali) 


ItJAlfl < IlZiX ahil ... 


Ir«iiii'sw.tj ... 
Ikahi I Jka run lii> 

Otwiji Arln&.i 

Ophfji 

Odunsn 

Ogningnin 

Cfcbfl 


Ogwwif ... 


t>hi mid h do ^ HI I iyulluilu ilo> 

OkawtoNowa 

Ornakoji (Oma-ki-kiiji) 

U man dm (OmnkaJobi) ... 

< lEiiluniii.i (Dndonu Attain 
Oncdi (Onu edil 


Cknoji 


Qusaiir. 

A coek. 

The gate of the town* 

N ofedJi ty, i Yp[ respond- r n e b i H i usa “ S*rakun*.' * 

Tk 1 most fflYotiitd (.if !lm At tab's sod?. 

l ’ ■*>!!+■ who Jra i- not •lour," r W one about whom 
there are uphill, Ifc j* the iu.Un_mallA fy hctrwwn 
the At Lab nod the Atibv. 

TbE luibrr of magic nr e&ajtouj. Tha title fo mid to 
have been fumded by thf drat Artah, and there are 
fonr bnuiehcft of rbo ortginul AuW* family, who 
hold it l n turn. Hu tnir-s tlm kiadlug part in 
All n'femwio of a rcliiriciu^ •nr hp ttrJ - rrl:i^r|!<i||Hi 
^Arafltflr. 

Thf mi mu' i» fdtortenedl from " Ambegu t Tr ..f whi h a 
itw tnuulAtion Ex J The fpinl# of the dead."' 

" The wiki .ittimnj ilief," 

^ inf 1-uS.i »ifT ot [■ ttiii. ’ So called kcewtige Any' 
on* who brought, t hrjr troubles to blah wtXild have 
them settled , 'curler |) by the Attsb. 

" The ood«t[re i» opened." The origin (if the mime is 
rarlatuly given- U«? rend on in t.W the flitt 
Attaha fought w ith the Okpoto, And used, to surround 
their emu pa with mound*. So their followtue wore 
the people who came out when Ltic gnto of the camp 
was opened. 

The first Igulhi. 

M Tilt com (Lari' is apan.” 

Thf Mtitroller of the “ Mfi " m she Attab'a gnte. 

A imwngtr. 

\tJdu = umH, nut - mniiv}. 

''Cause* fear/" 

Corretpondn to the H*n*a " Kufar." He u the intor- 
m«li«iy U’LYicen ibe AtUh and the Council And 
entotj (,[ the title-holdm-.. 

(Opwti = h> front of.. <dt the first day.) The 
Attah'? day. There arc only four days fu Ig tt U ;— 
Efa thn dwy on which at| religimw ccremnoit* are 
performed. AJq. t'bua, the Aihndn'a day. KL , 

One who may apeak to the Atklv face to fneo. 

*' The brain control*." 

1 h«- p-hild !]o i ak. - tiie biElier * place in alisenef. 1 ' 
Sinn of anutfier father." 

Tlw head sjf t!ie Attah'a fnmil 1 .’. 

The Chief who WAiLa— fnr the birth of the Allah. Et, 
i!i abu rendered, ” One who^e title |a a || 

nthen/ 1 In that it appljeat* the axippoeed mother of 
t bo At tub. The title may be coofarred on one of the 
A*Win’s family by the reigning Atlah. The holder 
i» invariably a mAh: 1 

Eunuch*. 
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Onubi Onto (Ohm bio 


Ormt.j [Orab Attest 
Todo {It* id*} . . T 
U^wtUa or L'gtn-Jit Ola> 


... ” Tith* behind u](J, M i,f . M thr oldtsl title" tbrn" W 

Thia wmi inatlUltftl by Ok" Attah Aypgha Onimbki), 
iitnl i* xiiv+’ti lo njjotbrf of thr mmr family whi’ii th« 
holder dk-* T Thr«? [mm;bra ejf l hr family hohl it 
in lum. Hr h tF«- At tail'a urtvis-r in nutter* gf 
rjni-il. If>■ ''nuj-’ta tin iMTt iif liLtrtijiUjJ (i.i tin ItfinJi, 
The (Ihahi fiyfoo may nit on n kojmrd'rt nkin Ink m- 
Hh 1 Att.tii bwtauw of tbn ceremony of birth.., The 
only othrr titAf-huMcr-i prim nuy -it un mat* before 
tilt- Atluh an’ thp UgWldl*, IJFliutfS + Amija of fibebe, 
Oitittobo of (!mnk, iinkijjb of f J mam, nmf 

Anhiutu. 

Tim AtlilL 4 » [lltttrT, 

" Thv story J& rmlrd.' 

Tr . ' Tin* strong man *' : in tfar inlermedUry between the 
Attah and llm Atflutdtl. 
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no. ll.— utr zwv *luj t (/' the eye that causes feae.*’) hba« mahx is keuh, with 

ULiCE ISUT DS Tilf 1 . rOKKUEJlD, ISD CLOTH ATTACHED I'KEEH, TUX EYE* tKb SOSTBIU, 

AjriJ AT TTiFi LITS. 
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EXPLANATION OF TEXT-FISCRBS. 

FlC. L—Omum Ehri (Toil of the Manatee). Red onp ornamented w ith cowrie*. coloured wtone s 
hJhI beads (d.tatl). Ju thrr centre Ja aO ivory ** UiOuti{ocAa), paid luuMU bcndis for the 
ntuoii'.s light *iwi voiiou* small coloured beads for ^tar= r At the ba.se are three ran of 
blw» Ika< 1 f. Strings of *omU white ihetla are attached to the out-li form appendage (iido 
view). 

Flo, 2, —Akvobi {.fkuw ibie = a perfect man), Xosoc dse may wear the complete eirelc of 
fr^tln h, Tllcie are Hutde 2W red feathcro of the Lnloki bid;! i unidentified) in ibis*, bound 
together by thread. Worn under the Odmu Ehri [Fig. I). 

FlU.3»—EdtakpA (/cfa’aJjpi = a four-cornered garment). 

1 1 ) IjOqsq tatting pattern. 

(2-5) Grey cloth pattern on red ground + 

Fro. -I.— [ebakpu. (CV >1 aura indicated on. fiyure . ) 

Flu. fl.—Ichokpa. Dark red patch™ on yelk™ ground. 

Fra. G.—-Icknkpa, Heavy rod felt . Introduced by Attoh Ochnjc. 

['” 10 . 7 , —01k> Xukn 11) (Obo - gathered, nu£u = smell; described aa a garment worn in front 
to prevent the smell of the private parts feeing uppiuotiTk Hade of same material »• the 
Chant i (Figa. U and Hi>* 

Fra. 8. — Qt>o Xuku (£), Ciixulur heavily padded garment that sticks out ail round ; 2H red, 
16 blue, |1 brown ray*. 

FlO t 9,— 1 1bunt| 11 ). Garment of hra vy white material, tied round the waist tnrl hanging down 
behind. 

F in. I0.-— Obd.n( i (2)., liuniciil of A/llllc heavy material 4 S the pfwjcding (FiE- Sl[, iiraaiBfflled 
with string:- of amalj white shells. Worn in front. 

FW+ 11,— Ejll Ifcjil Alio (■ *' the rye tint C&Uvtal fear ") r ftni^a nujli ia rebel. 

Pm. 12.—Eju EejU Alio 1= '* Lhc eye that caiLHeB Icar tr ), BniAH mmk In relief, with ml cloth 
tiwcrtec! under t-yi-di and at mouth ; Snid to be made in Koiun Kariij. Unites IroUi the neck 
over the navel. Wqm only on important oHHAaions. 

Fib. 13, Jhk btuo (FFi ■ par, rkrz =. font). Hinged bra*- anklet 5 one of a pair for use in 
war. Hingci with remornhlc pins nt a. 

Ffco. 14,— Anh al ft (= whal a man w.iut-i he treuis]. Pendant ornamented with cowries; one 
of a pair worn over fcach iknldw nnd under the opposite arm. 

Fib. 15,—TkpaUka ( Armlets), One of a paw of armlets, wrn with cowrie and blue nnd yellow 
beada, ft and 10 mcLi^ long respectively, and 4 to d I inches broad. They are worn nbove 
the elbow to hold arrow n. 

Fra. 16.—Etiri. Bella jn«le of r*l material, tightly atutFod §o aa i, U- do^cr-proof, 2| feet 
long by J lutdies thiefe. One, ^own with red, yellow and blue bead-*, i^ wr^rn round the waist 
in front, and two others, »ewn with yellow beads eLrwil cowrie, an; worn bchkuL 
Fro. 17.—Ugbo. (Urn mam word iamhioiiAod f OT *+ths painter of a cfttme"!. Bidt, made of 
velret sewn with cowrie* and thickly padded like the Etiri (Fiji, Id); i feet lujig and 
2 tacb.it thick. Warn round thi> w.dst to keep up the trounew, 

Fiu. IS, fikurufe. Ssjft leather booth without a still sole, oruanwxktod with black ostrich 
feaiben. Three are worn became the bare foot uf the Allah must never touch the ground— 
a Jukua euatouL (See C, K, Meek, TA- tfortktr* Tribu*]f A 'igtria, v.4. 3 . p. 254,) 

lo Addition.to these hguml objects, two ueeklBeea, nee of cowrica and the other of otnrdm 

and beadj, are worn m tbath. They are sailed Ogba Saku ( = stuhljoro refusal), bcarne the 

w»rcf reluaes Ut part with them 1 til b must, 
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t X T K OI > f Jl'TI O X . 

The New Hebrides are an archipelago of mountainous islands of volcanic and 
coral rock, with heavy rainfall and luxuriant tropical vegetation, situated 
Let ween latitudes 13' J and 21 3 south in the Western Pacific Ocean. The largest 
of these islands is Espiritu fhmtu, which T ahull call " Santo " for short throughout 
thk paper. The island? arc inhabited by Melanesian^ who have decreased very 
considerably in numbers on most of the islands in the last half-century. My chief 
ubjeefe in this paper art to present my census of the eastern half of Santo, and to 
coaskfor the extent and causes of depCpulotkttL 

My two visits to the New Hebrides, in 1922-3 and. 1927; were financed partly 
by the Percy Slade a Trustee*, f !V m also indebted to .Mr a, Q. E. Baker and 
Mr. S. J, Baker for financial asdstaiMc. I am very grateful to Mr. W Anderson and 
Mr. T, O. Thomas for much help while in the island. Professor A M. Oarr-Saimdem 
most kindly road the typescript and made valuable suggestions* Other helpers 
are mentioned in tin: text.. 


Cfixsra or Eastern Santo, 


I am not aware that any attempt has previously been mode to count 
the inhabitants of Eastern Santo. My method was to visit personally as 
many of the viDages as possible, and to obtain details of those villages which 
l had not time to visit from responsible natives well acquainted with them. On 
entering n new village [ collected several of the men. and explained my object through 
one of my carrier* who knew both pidgiu'Englif?h ami the language spoken in tlie 
village, 1 then obtained particulars of every family in the village from them. 
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classifying each male as a boy. barhelor, married man ur widower, and each female 
as a girl, spinster, married woman or widow. In Older to f*c able t-o compare scs> 
ratios of children with sex-ratio* of adults, it was necessary that the age at which 
a Ik>v become a bachelor should lie its nearly as possible the .-.dine as that, l! which 
a girl became a spinster. Unfortunately the natives do tuu reckon age in years. 
Marriageable age is no criterion, for males mntty at muck greater age* than female*. 
I finally decided to take the age at which hair;- appear on the face in the ciL.se of 
males, and marriageable age in the case of fcm ales. I think these ages correspond 
rather closely, and perhaps approximate to fifteen years, 

Lt might be thought that a census with any pretentions to accuracy could not 
lie taken without my seeing each person individually, and, indeed, 1 think that this, 
would he so in most communities. But anyone who knows the Melanesian is aware 
of the intense interest he takes in his relationship to the other members of his village, 
I found that they delighted in giving me the inform lit ion I required, and when I was 
quite weary, after more than an hour “a session, they would In* as interested as ever. 
In the case of young bah tea, there was sometimes some argument as to whether they 
were mate or female ; but I did not record him or her till someone was found who 
wart certain. In order to check the accuracy of my method, l usually pretended, at 
the end of the census taking in each village, to have failed to write down one or 
more families, and asked them to tell me thom again, Tn every case the details 
given Were the same as they had given before. 

Fig, l is a map of fiunto. The coast line is taken from the surrey of Montagu and 
Renault and the Admiralty chart, and the villages are pot in from my own compass 
survey, in the preparation of which I had the help at first of Mr. A. li. MncPhaiL 
'We meaoui d .■sometimes by odometer and sometimes by time on the march. The 
reader will understand that a quite accurate map cannot lx: made in this way. All 
(tuna are spelled in accordance with the Rdi S [[ system, Existing villages arc 
put in In capitals and the sites of former villages in small letters. Mr. B. J, Baker 
has most kindly drawn the map from our survey note-books. 

The N.E, peninsula constitutes the district of Sakau. I found its soot hem 
boundary by noticing whore the language changed. The language of Saksu is very 
different from the other languages of Santo anil. iml.vd r iriun id tV languages of 
the rest of fclic New Hebrides, particularly in the large number of consonants in 
the words and the prevalence of u gh + ' and dh.’’ Not onlv in Language. but also 
in physical struc ture and folk-lore, the Sidaui natives ore peculiar, and I mad* a 
Mparate census of them with separate calmUthms of sei*TAtio ( etc. There in no 
such sharp distinction between the [leople of 3.33* Santo and the remaining 
inhabitants of the island, so 1 took an arbitrary north and south lino west of 
Mount Turi ns my boundary. 

I hod not time to make a census of the western half of Santo, but 1 took figures 
from a few villages here and there in this part, and used them, in conjunction with 
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KQ. 1.—MAT OF LASTKR5 SAK.UJ. PLOTTED Blf HR. S. J. F1AK Ki5- THE COASTLINE IS PARTLY 

mbM tux admiralty ckamt ajhj partly rnk this snravny or MonTiac *no mwault. the 
hf-st is i ki>m tiik rurve i or the author asu ms. a. u. m act bail. in a abided yillaoil 5 
arc d CAPITALS, x SI?raAlirrHi T|LL*(JE HITXil ARK 15 SMALL LUIlUa THfc At/THOF.V lUM'TIM 
A l:>: BTIOW5 A.v A A.iJSTDTOOl r S LUXE WUKS *URVEY1» ASD AS A DOTTED LISE WIJtRE SOT 
SURVEYED, TIIR EXACT roaiTlON VW VJI.LaC.IS OfF TEA AtTBOIL*S SURVEYED ROUTE* t' 50T 

knows, this affudxdutk aorsEAiiY or sAisAt’ is 4iiown tho» —♦ — * — — —■ — ■ — « 
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t&v figures from £E. Santo, for calif illation of sex-rmtio, etc., id the whole of & 1 M -0 
other than Snkau. 

To sum up, 1 took a census of f3*kau raid S.B. Santo, and got sufficient figures 
from Western Santo to bo able to compare Sakau with the whole of the rest of the 
island in the matter of flex-ratio, etc* 

All my figures are given in the Appendix. Table 1 La a summary of t hem. 


Table ], cf CrtMu*. 


■—- 



Sakau. 

Heat of Santo. 

Total pupulatiuiL **, . . ... 



m 


Sci-ratio ... ... . 



150 

115 

Number of baeheEors per 100 adult rniil^ 



40 

17 

Number of spinsters per 1 (HI adult female* 

_ mmm 


7 

4 

PeretniUye of adcll malts lacking wiiv.H 
widows) ... 

(bachelors 

and 

53 

31 

Number uf marrir-t woman to 100 marcied men in limtilCls 
"Itigw . . .. 

no 

114 

N timber of child nut pre 1 OCt adult fumalRi 

... 

... 

I2S* 

120* 


Th(’ most striking point in the census is the very high sex-ratio (159 males tu 
UK) females) in Sakau, with the resultant very great proportion of bachelors, who 
are nearly na numerous m thu married men, despite the small aruoimt of polygyny. 
The amount of polygyny can, of course, lie seen by comparing the number of married 
men with the number of married women. Another very important point in the 
ccejuw is the small number of children per 100 adult women. Both these points 
art discussed in the part of this paper dealing with the cation of depopulation. 

In order to form some estimate of the total population of Santo I asked the 
Rev. F. G. Bowie for the censuses of the western half, which he took, with the 
assistance of natives, in 19lri and 1916. Mr. Bowie kindly put all his information 
at my disposal. The total figure obtained by adding hi* census (1910 and 1916) of 
Western Santo to mine (1927) of eastern, i& 4.090. I think that our census 
together caver nearly the whole of Santo awl the amnlllBlimds rmitwi the coast .except 
Mafia Island mid some villages in the interior of the X.W. peninsula. The figure 
includes eleven small villages in the S.Vf, pemnmiln which I ommtcd, hut Mr. Bowie 
did not. Probably there has been a considerable decrease in the population of 
Western Santo since Mr, Bowie made his oerLiu*. 

1 Toua population of S.E. Santo, 22» : pojtttaktt «f viUa^ttmitod in tubur p*ru aF Samo, 
243 1 »pprnximatinn to total population of Santo (*m b-rf), 4 ,( 300 . 

'■Yh^ ligui** anj not really com parable with similar cues for European count am, ** X cw 
H(*etdo«rw din ymmger*imd the proportion cf ohildrw in tlja c:ih U i i* thua The 

figuiua «r* surprisingly Imnr when this is taken into eonahtenUion, nm| when it ir 
that nrawly .nEl female marry, mostly at perhaps liftmen year* of a^ti. 
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The Extent or Ddopulmhmf. 

Of thi' extent of depopulation in Eastern Santo It id impossible to spe-ak 
with any accuracy, simply because no one has ever made n census before, 
3lr, T. O. Thomas, who has tired at Hog Harbour for nearly a quarter 
of a century* thinks that when he first came to the island there were, perhaps, 
ten times its many people in Sokau, four or five hundred people sometimes 
mustering on his bench at a time. Certainly depopulation has been enormous. 
I had explored the Interior of Santo very little when l noticed that here and there 
amid the dense forest were patches, cadi a few acres in extent, which were free from 
trees and clothed with vegetation only to the height of oboist i feet. Thu 
dominant plants m these patches arc IponUSa pdtnia and Ip&nau sp„ which grow 
almost to the exclusion of otli r species except Fkctruntfhus Forsti-ri, a Lihinb-, 1 
The very large heart-shaped leaver of Ipomam give these patches a very charac¬ 
teristic appearance, for it climbs tbd forest trees Isordering the patches to their 
sonunits, so that* whether one looks up or down* one seea nothing but a mass of 
giant heart -shaped leaves, At first I sought some physical explanation of these 
patches, such as a different* of soil or water-supply from the rest of t he country. But 
my carriers noon corrected me. They are the sites of old native gardens belonging 
to villages whose inhabitant# have died off. Sometimes n few coconut or banana 
tjreea, or a dilapidated fence, were still to Imj seen to prove the truth of my carriers" 
explanation. Often my carriers hud been well ucquaiufced with the village when it 
had been well populated. In nearly every case they wore able to toll me the name 
of i he extinct village. The name a of the extinct village site* an- recorded in small 
letters in my map. The reader cannot fail to be appalled by the depopulation 
which they bespeak. It is true that in. a few case* {eg. Lavatavo and Turi) the 
inhabitants have not died off, but base gone elsewhere as a result of lhe death of 
their chief or the e xha ustion of their land ; but in tin vest, majority of rases I was 
told that the inhabitants had simply died. 

I hope that in ten or twenty years someone will take another census of Sakan 
and S,E. iSanto, so that an accurst- statement of the change in population may be 
obtained. 


The Causes of Deportation. 

In order to avoid the necessity for a long discussion ot ihe literatim: on 
the causes of depopulation in the Pacific in general, and of the New Hebrides in 
particular, I have prepared a table which summarizes it [Table 2). I will take in 
turn the causes which have been supposed to Ik.- operative, and will consider how- 
far each applies to Santo. 


1 I un. very much indebted t« Mr* R. ttood for determining thew- species. 
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TaULE 2,— Vxewt of Rte.t r if Anther* o?i f/c Caxuei of Ifapopulaiurn tn Mtlamsia* 


—- 

Builon. 

(1) 

I>UJTad, 

it) 

Lambert. 

t*) 

Riven*. 

m 

&pdJcf. 

m 

Myself* 


ApathV due to lus4 of uld cuntann 



L*>** of power by chiefs 




l<n»Hlurii- due to abuTuiunc* nf food 



I Eitortrifinl wAfs.. . 



+ 

Lack of “vkvlitus ... 




Firearms 

a -_ 



Recruiting 



4r 

Endemic disease!* 

in 


4 + 

Introduced iteww.'i 



+h+ 

Lack of hygiene 

*4* 



Breaking (Imm nf prtmitivp uunran 


tine bftrricr* ... 

*mm 


4 

European clothing 



'+ 

runciturni Minai practice® 

4*4 



Too elou inknunu^ 

»** 



[II-treatmen! of women 

444 



Female nteiility 

i,-. 



Abortion 



+ 

Infant mortality 

4# ■ 


+ 

Infanticide 




High aex-rmtio 



+4 

t>nni tmli pm 




Tinned moat* „* 

m 



Alcohol 

4B4 


4- 

Drug* (ii .. 

... 



Luck of education 

... 





T 

444 

+ 4 




4 

4H- 


TT 

4 

4 + 

-hf 





4- 

4 

+ 44 

4- 

4+ 

TTT 

4 + 4 


4 





He 




+ 44 


4- 

4 


4 



-r4' 


4+ 


44 

4t 

4 + 4 

Hh"r 



4"h 

+ + 

+ 



4* 


+ 

4 

4-44- 



4 





sNgte. TTm> amount of strew that each author Uje upon each am ifl represents by Xbn 
immbcf ot mark* f+), Somr at the «jppo«d «OM havt uo nmrlu agiUnrt them, ThL- 
Lad mates that they have been brought forward M causa of depopulation, but hire not been 
considered by the nuthora named io act as such m Ihe Xe-w Hebrides, f 


Apathy Dmi to Io*s of Old ( 'utkmi ^Rivera [5) considered this the mosti mportunt 
of ^^ipdfttic-n m Melanesia, He suppose that owing to fie apathy due to 
■«* of old tljc: a®**** 1 * to disease. at a times small owing to 

their suggestibility, waH even further decreased ; anti that having loftt interest in 
life and the incentive to have largo families, they eluded the practice of abortion, 
which formerly they had u*od mainly to prevent fflegitbnaery. I discus this theory 
folly under the Wing ,J Abortion." Roberta (0), following Rivera, lays great 
stress upon this as a cause of depopohatiotL For iMfcint*. he says. “ ^ tlir 

study of native races the world over yields any conclusion, it is that a people bereft 
of a past, a race scorning its achievement*, however petty they may be in foreign 
***** mmt " ■ * - psychological despair * . . j* thl . hiigk 

cause of depopulation *' among lowly peoples, and “ . . . depnpnlatiou is due 
primarily to psychological cause*. . . . Medical . , . ^medics 
mmly »kh» the «ttW" Pn-riaciy how this apathy j, , upp<10ed to ^ 
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population is not exactly explained, though certain passages swni to indicate that 
he thinks that it has a direct effect. ia using death from b+ delunoofll melancholia " 
rather than aa indirect one i-aich ns encouraging abortion or affecting male or 
female fecundity). This is certainly not a cause of depopulation in Santo. Many 
native deaths occurred round about mu in Santo, but dysantery, influenza. and 
t-uberculoaiH were the causes, not delusional melancholia. Robert supports Risers 
when ho mu into ins that influenza has a particularly lethal effect owing to the apathy 
caused by km of old customs. My experience is directly contrary to fins. Boring 
a bad influenza epidemic which occurred while 1 was in Santo, the mortality was 
iar greater in the heathen villages, which retain their old customs, than in the 
Mission village of Ifog Harbour, though every individual in this village got the 
disease. Further, when a heathen native gets ill, he considers that his illness is 
due not to nature] caused, but to the supernatural powers ot some other p- j r*on or 
persons, A sort of fatalism assails him. and death is iar more likelv to occur Than 
if be were a rational being. It is much mote likely that this fatalism would kill a 
heathen native suffering from influenza than that " delusional melancholia * 
caused by |os> of old customs would kill a Christianized one. During the very 
epidemic to which I referred above, one of the most important chiefs in the N.E. of 
S.mf,o died «f influenza. His friends naively went to the District Agent and asked 
to be allowed to murder certain natives in a neighbouring village who had caused 
their child's death by magic ’ 

Roberta does not hesitate to assume n causal connection between the retention 
of the old custom of head hunting in Malaita in the Solomon* and a flourishing 
population, and much of what he write* is in the same vein. Yet we should 
undoubtedly regard a sociologist as leaving the realms of science for those of mysticism 
if be were to drawn any conclusions about fluctuations in the numbers of our poorer 
classes from their having sufficient virility to carry through a general strike. It 
appears to mi that argument of this sort is dearly inadmissible. Roberts pushes* it 
to extremes when he tries to account for the tWewe in population among the 
Europeanized, luzy, vicious ’Wallis Mandcrs by saying that they must have “ a 
certain spirit or tenacity which cannot be analysed," but which nevertheless “ i* 
the root- of the problem " ! 

Although I do not think that the loss of old customs in certain of the villages, 
causes depopulation, I very much regret it nevertheless. 

Laxsitud*' Due to Abundance of Food, —Lassitude is supposed to have the same 
cfFect as the apathy discussed above, RoBrt.s savs that the natives of part of 
Dutch New Duinea axe dying out on account of the prevalence of the sago palm 
because this plant supplies them with abundance of fowl with the very minimum 
expenditure of energy. The same argument applies against this theory ns against 
the 1 w-h g f-o!d-customa theory. The question hardly arises in Santo, for although 
the country i& bo fertile that the native* have not gut to work hard to provide 
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sufficient food, nevertheless they arc keen agriculturists. with cvmi - L primitive 
irrigation system in some places, especially on the west coast. 

Loss of Poicer by Chiefs —Speiser (7) lays considerable stress on this, but the 
power of the chiefs is stiEl great in the heathen parts, where there has been enormous 
depopulation. 

Iiitcriribal tPar.n.—Neatly id way a there are vendettas in Sftkau, where the 
powerful ohief, Dhirtgam, has for decades been the enemy of N&tatt in the north* 
and Tevor {till hi> recent death) In the south; while the intervening villages 
support sometimes one, sometimes the other aide. But no pitched battles take 
place* When a man id killed on one side, a man must be killed on the other to 
avenge him, for otherwise the dead man remains permanently in the native*’ 
purgatory; and so it goes on. But months or years may intervene before a man 
ifl avenged, so that the population is hardly affected, 1 

Lwk of Sd*vtimu —Roberts thinks that “ the elimination of the unfit in their 
constant warfare ” had a good effect upon the Maoris. Tills cannot apply in Santo, 
where anyone may be killed by a shot In the back when he least expects it, to avenge 
the death of someone who baa been killed by a member of bis village. Els fitness 
or unfitness does not influence his chances of death from this cause* 

Firearms .—All the heathen of Satan carry rifles (mostly Sniders) t and though 
bullets arc not plentiful, there are enough to go round, A Sakau heathen never 
leaves his village without his rifle. These riflea are used for shooting one another 
and nothing elite. But, as explained above, the number of deaths is small* 
Probably it was as great when clubs and bows and arrows were used for the same 
purpose, for they arc nearly always used at point-blank range, at which the more 
primitive weapons are also effective. The rifles were smuggled into the island 
during the nineteenth century. 

Recruiting.- The natives recruit for work on plantations very little nowadays. 
Since the times of the ecandalous “ bUck-birding " of natives for the Queensland 
sugar plantations, hardly any natives have left the group. But some consider that 
recruiting for work on p]nutations within the. New Hebrides causes depopulation, 
owing tn natives not wishing to have children on plantations. This I believe not 
to be the case In Santo. Several pregnant women have come to Mr* T, 0, Thomas’s 
plantation at Hog Harbour particularly to (wear children, having heard of many 
successful deliveries there. 

1 A tew month., altar I left rather serious fighting broke out, and onn of tho duel* of highest 
rank wets shot Bt Phtneitra's instigntion. Dliingam wet promptly jifint in rtialLBtioti. No sdngis 
o>:ui Wing considered nf safficiDnt im|»rt.m« to itotj* for DhJiigani'a death, ft in * apposed that 
many will be killed. 
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Endfmw Dwases *—Buxton rl) considers that malaria is quite an important 
cause of the depopnlntum at the Sew Hebrides, but my own experience, aaweU as 
that of those with 'whom I have discussed the matter in Santo* is opposed to this 
belief; for although certainly it is very ptovahrat, it does not appear often to be 
]cthnl. Nearly every native contracts yaws, usually in childhood, and this disease 
and malam probably reduce the resistance to other more dangerous ones 

Itdfixlwxd Diseases .---Undoubtedly introduced diseases constitute a very 
important cause of depopulation, Even Roberta, who pius so much faith to 
psychological causes, thinks that introduced diseases are wry important in the case 
or the Sew He 1 1 rides. Influx tza p dy&ettfcery, measles a nd t aberculossa pro bably cause 
must deaths. In the villages of Wus and Satmkh situated dose together on the 
wayt coast of State, there were formerly 278 natives. Measles, whooping-cough 
and mumps were introduced from otte r island* in 1900 and 1902, Unly 32 were 
left alive, of whom many subsequently died of tuberculosis. 1 Other disease* ute 
less common, but very destructive. At Tasiiiki, on the west coast of Santo, there 
were between 70 and 80 natives in 1922, A roan landed from another island with 
meningitis ; W contracted the disuse, of whom 33 died. The remaining three 
each last the use of the left ear and eye, and one of them mbsequently liecome 
mad. 1 In my own experience, which only extends over a year, influenza and dysen¬ 
tery (probably nmtebir) have lieen the chief causes of death. No one with actual 
experience of death in the New Hebrides will attribute depopulation to 11 ddufliomU 
melancholia/’ 

The Tonkinese and Atmamese who have recently been brought to the New 
Hebrides arc probably responsible lor certain epidemics which have not been 
identified. 

Lack of HjpMtne —This cannot be regarded asu oaora of depopulation in itself, 
for. of course, the natives bad no better hygiene m the days when rhe island sup¬ 
ported a very large population. But, as Mr, J, de II. Morel hits pointed out to me, 
the introduced diseases require particularly careful attention to hygiene for their 
prevention, and thus it is only since the arrival of European* that hygiene has 
become important. In particular, the almost complete absence of ventilation in 
the houses, which ore often crowded with people, must aid the rapid spread of 
influenza and measles. Dysentery, once introduced, could not fail to establish 
itself where files have access both to faeces and Food. 

Breaking Down of Primitive Quarantine AirriV/*.— To sortie small -Extent the 
hndility of one act of villages to another may prevent the spread of disease in Sftkau 
and formerly over most of Santo, But there ha* always been trade in piga between 
islands and parte of islands so that no effective quarantine barrier can be said ever 
to have existed. 

I Iufurniaticn from Mm. F. G, 
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huTQj/i'fiti Gfof/fUty,—In tlie heathen villages of S a.lra. Ti [he nuen wp;ir nv hfilt 
round the bipfi from which depends in Front ii strip of calico about inchi'S 
long «td G inches wide, and behind a bunch of leaves (often crotons), Only 
ciirtdul examination shows that the women ore not wholly naked. A fuw thread 
posses round the heps, and to this is attached in front a strip of some motifK Otvie- 
donona leaf, about J inch to I inch wide and <3 inches long, which passe* between 
the legs and to some extent hides the external genitalia though the mo, < »-writ 
» ,m b' P^V covered It, is held in position by the insides of the legs and do** 
not protrude behind (PI. XXIV, Fig. 1). In the Frtsbyterisn village*, on the contrary, 
til- men usually wear cotton trousers and veste and the women a cotton frock. It 
ha* been argued that the wearing of these dotbes renders them liable to direwre, iir . 
they do not change them when they get wet. I doubt whether tin, has l*en sub- 
stantiuted. No information exists, to my knowledge, which could throw light on 
the truth or untruth of this argument. Nevertheless the native cannot fail to 
lo^- -df-respect on changing from the dignified savage, justly proud of his or her 
ph™cal development, to the Imkously (and usually dirtily) clothed convert. 

Unnatural Sexual Pmetiata arc probably not indulged in to any great extent, 
except on plantations* 

Too Close Intermarriog* hardly occurs, owing to the strict rules of exogamy 
which apply both in heathen and Christian villages. 

IU4reatsntnt of Women.—It is true that women do nearly all the carrying of 
foot! from garden* to villages, even when pregnant ; lull I do not think that abort son 
M cftl - n Thlia canBwJ * tn w - ]inE ‘ the men are (or were) more considerate than 
Europeans, for the evils of one pregnancy following too quickly on another are 
(or were) prevented by a lapn against cohabitation too soon after childbirth. 

Femnlr Sfrri%. dfrubably a good deal of promiscuous sexual intercourse is 
indulged in by the young women* Thus is held by some to enure female sterility. 
It in difficult to appraise its importance as a caicre of depopulation. 

Abortion. If ere , without a doubt, we have one of the most important cause* 
of depopulation in froth heathen and Christian villages. It is obtained by -irink- 
ing infusions of the leaves of Dracaena and other plants, usually on instructions 
in pm the husbands. 1 As a result, the number of children per 100 adult females is 
only 12ft in Sakuii and I2fi in the parts of the root of Santo studied, although more 
than 93 per cent, of the adult temales of Sakau, and more than 93 per rent, of those 
of the rest of Haute are. or have been, married.* Why should the people of Saute 
want to have smaller families than formerly ? Is it that the toss of old customs 
ha* caused thorn, ns ftivers Mippoaed. te consider it useless to bring up children U> 
live as dull lives on they ? 

1 Information from Mr. T. 0, Thomas and Mr. W. Andtmon, 

1 Stt TabliE! h note 
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ganui is .1 particularly suitable island for the atody °f t3w effects of the toss of 
old customs consequent on the advent of white people. for ihere lire wholly 
('lirhtianizcd eon*t villages cm the one hand, and somr of the least-tamed natives 
of the New Hebrides on the other, second only to the ' Big Nantbss of Malokula 
in the retention «.i£ their savage ways. In place of t he neuiit guesswork, a scientific 
study of the effects of loas of old customs cm population can be made by comparing 
vital statistics in Christianized and heathen villages. 

For brevity I will refer in the sequel chiefly to S&knu, though the conditions 
are similar elsewhere. 

In the whole of Sak&U there are only seven Europeans, all living within a 
quarter of u mile of the coast. Of these, only two at alt commonly gu more than 
half a mile inland. The natives from heat lien villages quite close to missionaries' 
ot traders 1 houses often come to the coast to get metlkinca or exchange footk+tuffs 
for knives, tobacco, calico, etc,, and occasionally their villages are visited by a 
uusakiuaiy. As one goes .further inland one comes to villages like Lowetie, which 
have a visit from a white man perhaps a dozen tinn's in a decade. Others, such 
aa Yikul, are visited less often. Others have been visited only once lie fore by a 
French exploring party. Others again {*:.$. Tungwi) have never been visited by 
u white man except myself. In these inland villages the children have never seen 
a white man before, and the women seldom. The women fly, shrieking, at onc a 
approach. Perhaps one of the men has worked on a plantation ltefore, but has gone 
back to ids old life completely. The houses ace built as they always have been— 
usual! v about 10 yards long. 5 yuxds wide, and T feet high in the middle, the roof 
sloping right to the ground at each side f there being no walls). A few movable bam¬ 
boos 1111 up a narrow entrance at one end—the only opening- At Tungwi I found re¬ 
markably primitive huts. in the largest of all. the men's club-house, I could not stand 
upright, even in the mid rite, and tfu: roof.* of tht oikrt haunts nr ft fotrer than my shouldtr. 
('coking is achieved by placing stones in a fire, raking out the tire, arranging the food 
(tied up in leaves) among the hot ftonce* and covering everything over with leaves to 
retain the heat- Baskets, bows, wooden pudding-platters, repo, f|H3o bed# —these and 
oi lier household necessities are nil of native origin. When 1 slept in these houses I 
made a careful inventory of every article within them, and dusrified them of native 
or European origin. I have not space to print those lists, but they show- dearly what 
little European influence there is. The chief European articles are muskets, knives and 
wire tijrd to arrows, with occasionally a tin or a bottle. As far as food and shelter are 
concerned, the heathen of Santo are practically unaffected by the white man, 

l found also that the old social customs arc retained. As before, the men 
have “ club-house* ” in which no woman, may over tread. Authority is in the 
hands of chiefs 1 of various ranks, who rite, by pig-kOKng ceremonies, from the 

1 Antriopuli^i htn gcnnclkncti abject, wirimul Mjflictdit tnuon, In my opinion* to Lhr w of 
the term L eMrt " i&Udi connection, 
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gnult- of nrtxiki through those oi mi/>re, iwr'dr and nuriari 1 , till finally .1 rcafh 
the- highest grade of vitsfer. At each pig-hilling a definite mirnb’r of iifliii' and 
hermaphrodite pij^s is killed, and a night-long dnnere take- pUeo. I h*v«> 
witnessed one of these ceremonies, at Yokul. ami can testify to the wild abandon 
with which it was carried through hy a couple of hundred savages, At Lowcrie 
1 saw the lower jaws of 101 male pip all killed by the local iruiw in the contra of 
his rises in mot, aim well as his splendidly fenced and weeded croton-garden, whose 
sole purpose is to provide leaves for use in hi 1 ? next rise* At Lowerie. a!*o, the youths 
arc still taught to fight with special curved sticks of casimfma. and are not initiator I 
to manhood till they arc proficient. Polygyny still t wists, hat is not common, 
owing to the shortage of women. In heathen isikau there are only 110 wives per 
KMl husbands. The great tri liter, Dhingam. has five wives. Tie' clothing of the 
people and their vendetta? have been described earlier in this paper. The clothing 
(or rather the nakedness) of the women has net changed. The men. however, 
have given up the strip of native-woven doth, the beaded threads round their 
loins, and the extraordinary spindle-shaped block of wood on the buttocks (PI. XXI V 
Fig, 2). Then? interest in the relationship of uoeh person to every other person 
iji his or her village, and their complicated dunjk&tonr svstem of describing it. 
together with the system of exogamy which is its basis, are tut important parts of 
their culture as ever. In a word, the heathen of Bakun are hardly affected bv the 
existence on their coasts of a few European*, except that the men carry musketi 
and wear a short strip of calico instead of a native-woven rlnth. As Buxton (l) 
say*. '■ in the interior of Santo ... the people are still in a state of primitive 
savagery, jusr as they were centuries ago." 1 

In the Christian villages, on the contrary, the life is in great part changed. 
The natives may set- a white man nearly every duy of their lives. They buy pots 
and pans for cooking and eating. Their houses often have walls. A man’* 4< clnb- 
hnuap ” exists, but women are said to him* entered it. There i* tn> chief-making, 
no dancing, no polygyny, no vendetta. Relationship is still calculated in the old 
way, and the same exogamy At ill prevails [though far more exclusive than the 
requirement* of Christianity). The clothe- worn have already been described. 
Instruction is given in reading, writing and arithmetic, ami religious service,- im> 
held on Sundays and other days. In a word, th^ European influence is. very 
great. 

Now, if it wore the loss of old customs that caused native* to wish to have *maU 
families and to secure tbeir object by alwrtion, one would certainly expect to find 
smaller famili es in Christian than in heathen villages. The fact* nro given in 
Table 3, The fertility is shown as the numJier of children per lOi adult women. 
In Christiim Hnkau the number is 164; in heathen Sakuii only 120. Tq the rest 

* When, a few muni hi; aftor I left Safeau. a r&itor wa* abot (V- Ohinfajru't iturti^atJoti. tha 
ilenJl nup'i two wie«i han^rd lbei»dT« at oner in actctuljujcr with rnalom. 
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of Santo the same condition holds. In the Chriatiun villages examined there were 
XH children to every 100 adult wumen; in the heathen only T9* It w to™ <*f 
iM customs (hat is must tig the people i of Xante to limit their family ? htj t&ortwn. 1 

Table 3. —The Nmuber of Children per 10b JrfiJj 1 ftanafri* 


(port Olry ukI LidM hkari an- iwi included, being of uiufr-d and doubtful nsltgioiQ 
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Why, then, should they wish to limit them i 1 think their reason must be 
the appalling number of deaths caused by dinuasea brought in by Europeans. The 
people think it useless to produce children, who will only din in epidemic*. In this 
sense there b apathy, Thu state of affairs was very dearly put to me by a native 
woman on another bland* When I questioned her about the recent deaths in 
her village, she indicated all the children who were sitting round about her and 

1 M v ddinitcly disprove Spci^rs statement that ’ . , . the birth rate U certainly 

nu better (in ChnitUn rilkgMl than in I tie inland vflfcge*" It must be remarked, howler. 
th,a Spi'tst'r «y9 [wnkly, M * * * la washing the value of my abten-atioue it must be remembered 
{hat than Mr no traitworthy sutkiM*. They nurnl be accepted as . . . per«m*l view® + * 
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nfljd^ J> Close up all piccaninny here *e die finish " (all these children wiH db soon). 
This feeling, that it is useless to produce children who will only die, is t I believe, 
the cause of the small families in Santo, Probably it is on account of the medical 
aid given by missionaries that the people in Christian villages do not feel quite so 
hopeless, and therefore, bv procuring abortion Eesa often, have rath't larger 
families. 

Infant Morfotifif.- I have no figures giving a initial infant mortality for any 
part of Santo, nor any evidence as to whether influenza, measles and dysentery 
are more lethal to children than to adults in the New Hebrides. Epidemics 
certainly kill large numbers of children. Thu custom of feeding babies, whose 
mothers are unable to suckle them, on chewed yarn and sweet potato is probably 
harmful, 1 doubt whether carelessness or harsh treatment are often to blame for 
infant deaths. New Hebrideans are much attached to their children and show 
very real grief at their death {m opposed to the ceremonial waiting in which they 
have to indulge on the death of more distant relations). In the heathen villages 
parents do not boat their children, but a higher civilization has brought this custom 
to the Christianized ones. 

Infanticide ,—In heathen Sukau the sex-ratio of children is 172, while in the 
Christian part it is only 135, which might be considered to point to female infanticide 
in the heathen part. This question is touched on in the next section. I did not 
hear of the deliberate killing of a single child. 

Hiqh Sux-fal io,—This I believe to t>e an important factor in the depopulation 
nf Sakau, win** I found the ratio to be 159 malei to 100 females («e Table 4), 

I think this is the second highest sex-ratio of any people in the world at the 
present time. The reader should remember that Great Britain, Ireland* Franco, 
Belgium, Holland. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany* Austria, Hungary, Russia* 
Switzerland, .Spain and Italy all have sex-ratios of less than 100 males to 100 females. 

I know of only four cLvilired or semi-civilized countries {China, Rua*dan Turkestan, 
Korea and the Caucasus) which have ei ratio higher than 106, Turning to 
uncivilized races, the p*mplea of Papua and Melanesia probably haw the highest sex* 
ratios (i.e* the greatest excess of males) of any; yet out of 66 censuses token in 
other parte of the New Hebrides (1016 36), the Bismarck Archipelago (1921), the 
Solomon Islands (1921) and N,E, New Guinea (1061), only ox were above L40 p 
Hind only one was higher than Sakau. 1 The Anir Islands in the Bismarck AnsMpefago 
constitute the exception* with a sax-ratio of 101 in a population of 704, In past 
limes the Tod as of the Ndgtri Hilts, in India, exceeded even this figure by intensive 
female infanticide. 

tu order to show the effect of high and low sex-cat W on population, let ur 
imagine three uninhabited islands, each simultaneously discovered and colonized. 


1 For details, **t (U and it'- 
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bv fifrv men and fifty women, aged al>out twenty years. Let ns assume the islands 
sufficiently large, fertile and health y to belli large population*; that all the female 
colonists and their female descendants marry: that they pro*luce on the average 
three children each (not counting abortions, still births and infant deaths); that 
the average age of child-hearing is thirty years) that two-thirds of the children of 
both sexes live to attain twenty years; anti that the average age at death of those 
who survive to twenty years i* forty-five. Further , let ns suppose that a cenans ia 
take n on each island every thirty years. 



fin. 2.—,iHA.ru 3ttawt&0 mi: nrrEt-t or SEX-iwnu ok roFiruvnu*. 

In the case of the first bland* let ua assume a sex-r&tW (of children and adults) 
of 10O males to 100 female*; of the second, only <H> males to 100 females; of the 
third. I€d moles 100 females, approximately the sex-ratio of Sakao, The graph 
(Fig. 2) gives the censuses taken on each island every thirty years. The points an? 
joined to aid the eye. 

In the firsi island, with equal numbers of mates and females, the population 
remain* unchanged. In the second* where polygyny but* been going on. so that 
no woman Has failed to produce children from lack of a husband, the population 
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baA LFTOwll i n &k< years from l«l to 1 m.' Rut in the island where the sex-ratio Is 
LOU, the population i.i reduced in the same period to 10. miP-tonth of what it was ! 
No race could fail to decline with such a sex-ratio* unless the birth-rate were very high. 

Pitt-Rivera (4) thinks that an increase In sex-ratio may cause decline m quite 
another way, Hfc attributes the decline to the increase of monogamy attendant 
on mcreasc in sex-ratio, pointing out that monogamy results in logo of freedom 
from cohabitation by pregnant ami Lictatiug women and in an. increase in proink- 
cuitv, which he supposes to cause sterility. The objection to this theory is that 
monogamy ift often correlated w ith uii increasing population* Mr* 1. O. Thomas 
suggested to me lhat increasing monogamy, in a people accustomed to polygyny, 
might result in de}Kjpulation in another wny. When a man hfts several wives, he 
does not object to one or more of them becoming pregnant; hut w hi n he has only 
oue T he is denied the domestic, agricultural and sexual services of a wife while the 
latter is in the later stages of pregnancy and at the beginning, at least, of lactation, 
and therefore encourages abortion* He thinks that abortion is always procured nt 
the instigation of the husband* 

Colonel Mars ha ii (quoted by Pitt-Rivets ft)) invented an ingenious, but, I think, 
untenable, theory to account for the high sex-ratio at birth of the Todas, regarding 
tox-ratio as an inherited character ami supposing that some sort, of selection of 
m*]ci-producing (ami I tea took piste. Great preponderance of female deaths would 
account for the high sex-ratio of Sukau, ond for this reason, in making the censuses 
of Hog Harbour, Lwata and Wats-ngol (three Sakau village?), I listed the dead 
brothers, sisters, husbands and wives, and all absentees, j u addition to the present 
inhabitants. Unfortunately tbeae Three villages were unsuitable ones for the 
purpose, for tic sex-ratio in them w.w not nearly so great a a in the test of 3akau. 
The figures obtained [ 13 dead boys to 1!> dead girls, and 25 dead men to 23 dead 
women) show that there has been little differential mortality in ihese villages. 
Whether there m in the rest of Sohau, 1 1 an not aay; but it would be a most strange 
thing if there were un excels of female infant deaths, for an excess of male infant 
deaths is the rule all over the world. 

The ratio would he understandable if there were any evidence of female 
infanticide, but 1 never beard of a case* I cannot say that it does not exist, for it 
is a custom which would be likely to be kept secret* Nevertheless, it *mns rather 
unlikely that fat hers should kill their daughters, since they are of such great service 
as labourers and hi tor In-iug such high prices in pigs when bartered to husbands. 
I have heard of as many as twenty pigs being given for a wife, the largest l>eing 
an hermaphrodite with Guv tusks, worth £24 in our currency,- Another point if 

1 (l t« obvious that in a mom^-imaue country any deviation of the vcv-nitio from lt>0 la 
eitinr direction mast result, other Lhings being equal, in n reduced jmp.[tfntjis.u nr n mlurnt rale 
of inemur. 

1 Information Ejx■ rri I'tf Ardouill. 
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that in Hog Harbour, where there i-> j ertainly no infanticide, the ^dt-futio of 
children 155, Thi^ i- conridraiddy less than that of Sab an as a whole, but it 
proves that ftmulc infanticide ii not the whole canM of the high hex-ratio, ii indeed 
it i* one at till. Tu the rest ol Santo tho sex-ratio of children is precisely the .same 
1141} in heathen and ChristianvUkge«, no that one cannot suppose that, female 
infanticide In an important factor (see Table 5}. 

A serious point is that, both Ui Sakau as a whole and in the parts of the real of 
Santo studied, the rex-ratio of children is considerably higher than that of adults, 
as though the condition were getting worse. [This doe* not apply to the Christian 
village of Hog Harbour.) 

C&tiPrtfiof&Jn certainly still exists. B< fcwcen mv two visits to Santo in 1925 
artel 1927, a white man was killed and the flesh of hh logs divided among several 
villages ami eaten. Rut since the natives do not bQl people in order to ear them, 
but only eat them when they have been killed for other reasons, cannibalism does 
not affect population. 

Tintw.1 Meais .—Roberts lays stress on tinned meats as a source of depopulation, 

1 do nut know whether he supposes that ihev kill people outright, or render them 
less fertile, or increase 11 delusional melAiKiboluu They arc Irfcfcic used in Santo, 
even in <fhrirtian villages, ami practically not at all in heathen ones. I have never 
heard of a case of ptocn&im poisoning in Santo resulting from meat being left in 
the opened tin Iscfore being eaten. 

Afoohot in sold (illegally) by the French planters to natives working on the it 
plantations. Since the vast, majority of the natives of Santo do not work on 
plantations, alcohol cannot Ire an important factor in depopulation. Little, if any, 
finds its wav to heathen viDages, 

Drttffs . — The only native intoxicant of the New Hebrides is bava. Although 
■wild kava grows abundantly a weed in clearing 1 have not rern il cultivated in 
Santo, and little or none is drunk. No intoxicants other thsn alcohol have, to my 
knowledge, been imported into Santo for wde to the natives. 

Lack of Etlitmiivtu mentioned ns a cause of depopulation hy Ijinilrert. can 
hardly be so considered, when it. is rentimbered that there was no education, in the 
days when the population was flourishing 3 

I innv summarize this section by saying that I believe that depopulation in 
Santo is due to dLicasos brought hy Europeans uitd to abortion, which is procured 
because the uatiM.es am depressed by the large number of deat hs from these diseases. 
Malaria and vuivs probably’ reduce the resistance to these diseases, 1 n isuk.au the 
high sex-ratio is a contributory cauae. 
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A Remedy for Depoput_ation\ 

Aji experiment could In 1 performed to teat the eoncluflinnH simunurizerf above, 

I :mi awure that the chances of its being performed are infinitcdnml, since 
missionaries and planters, who disagree in everything else, would unite in 
condemning it, Further,, nearly everyone will prefer well-tested method*, even 
when their very toting ha* proved their utioleqiiaey, to what, will be described as 
on impracticable scheme. 

Aju island which has few or no white tticn on it and little or no land owned by 
whites should he selected for the experiment, China, one of the Banks group, at 
the northern end of the New Hebrides Archipelago, would be suitable. If any man 
not a native were living (id it- T he should be compensated and removed. If anyone 
not a native held [.and on it, he should be compensated and hi* land givtm lack to 
the natives, In the case of Gantt, this would not ho expensive. When I visited 
the island in 1027 there were two Japanese and no whites on it. A little 
laud in a very bad State of cultivation belongs to a company which ha? no 
white resident- representative. The bland is roughly circular in outline, with 
a. diameter of about 12 miles. There are supposed to 1 m? about 600 native 
inhabitants. 

Every native temporarily resident on another bland should be given the 
opportunity to return, and every native wishing to leave the island ah mild hr helped 
to do so. (T am inclined to doubt whether any would leave.) ft should then be 
made illegal lor anyone, native or not, to some Within a mile of the island for twenty 
years, with the exception of a small party who would visit the island directly it 
had boon thus quarantined. The party* consisting of a doctor ami at least one other, 
would visit every part of the inland* The doctor would riot leave until everyone 
suffering from diseases brought in by whites was cured, (Tuberculosis patient * 
would have to be- excepted*) A careful census would hI.ho be made, Thev would 
then leave the Island and not return till nearly twenty years; Inter, when they (or 
more probably their substitutes) would investigate the health of the natives and 
make another census. If the effect were it markedly increased population, the * 
quarantine might be renewed arid a similar quarantine Started on other islands. 
By that t ime all the planters on the remaining islands will prnbahlv have indentured 
labour from various parts of the world, so that they would hurdle lie affected by 
their recruiting grounds in the New Hebrid** being cut down. 

The quarantine would have to be preserved by occasiofial unexpected visits 
from a government vessel, and a system of heavy punishments far offenders. Th* 
District Agents would also have to make sure, when witnessing the " murk ’ k made 
by natives when recruiting for plantations, that they were no* recruited front the 
island concerned. 

I do not think that the expense of the experiment can be counted against it, 
for there is apparently :i large amount of money available for the solution of New 
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Hebridean problems, Recently an enormously expensive commission visited the 
islands to further the Interests of t he British planter-;. 

Book ’will object that it would bo unfair to the natives of the quarantined 
island to deny them knives, calico and tobacco. A moment's thought rules out 
this objection. How can otic weigh the petty advantage (if advantage it lie} of 
these commodities against all the suffering from introduced diseases i The iteceaarty 
to make cutting instruments and to weave doth for themselves would add greatly 
to the interest of their lives. The arrows they use now arc tipped with wire. 17 
they were quarantined, skilled craftsmen might fashion again the beautiful snows 
that used to be made on Gaua. I have several of these, each tipped with human 
bone, and with the shaft formed of the heart of the tree-fern in front and of cane 
behind, each part being most skilfully lathed to the next with what appears to be 
coco-nut fibre. Many native arte and crafts which are now tending to decay 
would be revived. The exjwriment would he intensely interesting to the 
anthropologist. 

The Missions would, of course, regard if as very unfair that they should be 
denied access to islands where some of the natives are converts. But I consider 
that the most imperative need of the New Hebrideans i$ not a new religion, but r heb¬ 
oid health ; and when the white man's crime of nearly blotting out a primitive but 
delightful race has, to some extent been atoned by the restoration of their popula¬ 
tion, then, if ever, the time has come to try to substitute n new code of morals, u 
new religious history, and a new set of superstitions for the old- Some of the 
missionaries do splendid work in combating disease, but the moat serious of the 
diseases which they combat were and are brought to the New Hebrides and spread 
from island to island by their vessels and those of other white men, llurrsvd, 
himself a missionary, says (2) : * * * the Southern Ct&$s [the vessel of the 

Melaufedun Mission] ia one of the child agents in the distribution of pneumonia 
germs. This was noticed long ago by the natives," His description of terrible 
outbreaks of pneumonia and influenza, with great mortality, following upon visits 
from this vessel, makes shocking reading. He describes how Bishop Fatteson 
visited the island of Mote one day and landed a partv of natives whom he hud 
brought with him on the riVe^/nvn Crwt. He found the it din hi tents in good health. 
In n fortnight he returned- "" A great mortality was going on, dysentery and great 
prostration of strength from severe mfiuenza. About twenty-five adults were dead 
already.'' In the next two and Li- half days li twenty-seven udulte died, fifty-two 
in all. and ninny r many itior-- were dying emaciated. coughing, fainting.” 1 rimim-nt 
would be superfluous. 

To summarize this i+cctioiL, an island should lx? freed from all white influence 
and absolutely quarantined for twenty years; and if the result were o markedly 
increased population, the quarantine should be renewed and extended to other 
island*. 
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SniouBY. 

L Vital ‘■tntistic* were collected of nil the natrirsof the eastern half nf Santo, 
nnd of 249 of The oati ven nf the western half* 

2* The total population of Sakau [the X.E. peninsula rtf Santo) k 691 ; of 
S.E, Santo, '22i>. 

3* The sex-ratio in Saktin is 159 males to 100 females, 

4. The number of children per 100 adult female-- in only 128 in Snkau ami 
1.3i in tlu- rv-T- of Santo, although nearly nil the adult females are, or hove been,. 
SEnnad* 1 

5, The number of children per lot* adult females b greater in Christian than 
m heathen villages, both in dakau and in the rest of Santo. 

6 - DejXtptifaiion hu been very great where there An* bvn, and is, practically no 
white influence other than the Aprtvui of disease. 

7. Introduced diseases are probably the chief cause of depopulation. 

& Abortion is ,j noth it important cause of depopulation. It is probably pro* 
cured on account of the uselessness of bringing up children who will only die of 
introduced diseases, 

T In Sakau the Ugh .sex rat io is a contributory cause of depopulation. 

I<T - Yaws and malaria probably lower the resistance to the introduced 
diseases, 

11, Loss of old customs does not. cause depopulation. 

12. An island should h freed from all white influence and quarantined for 
twenty years to find the effect on population. 




: &•* Table I. note 2, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN RACES. 

[With Plate XXV.] 

J'/jr' // rtzL'tj Mi ittortoi Leciuft fat HJ23. 

By Sin Aktmur Keith, JUT, IbSc.. LUX* F.H.S. 

Un t he evening of Sunday. January ‘*U. 1670, Prof. Huxfey made his way to 
St. George's Hall, Langhnm Place, to address an audience on M The Forefuth Bind 
KotCfiiDMiS of the FtigHah IVople. L lie subject bod been forced upon Inin bj 
the unhappy state of affairs in Ireland; they wi;tv then going from bad to 

for reparation were becoming ever mere damomus and violent. Claims for 
operation wait Imaed on a difference in race. Hnaky bad given tluw claim* 
^riotis eousidoratioii and proceeded to lay his conrlu-dou liefove the audience 
..., I . tll | 1 Ud in <T QtoKgt'V Hall. Noi any of tbe four nertionuht :■ * .-f Entaiii, V 

declared. could claim separation on the score of a difference in. race; in each and 
all of them tin* name two racial element* wore to lie observed the Xunthochroi or 
fair clement and the Mriaiujditm or .lark element ; the difference between the 
population of Ireland, Scotland, Wateh and England was only one of proportion— 
the proportion in which these two races* were blinded. In his peroration he 
declared I ,E Uwh*tI have to say in a matter of Science weighs with any man 
who haa political power. I adc him lu believe t hat the arguments about the difference 
Ixttween Angk>-Saxons and Celt* »n* a lucre ahsiiu and 'Il lusion 

Tnfi ETUSi'iauiY o? Britain. 

H was a revolutionary conception of the racial countittitiuu of the British 
people which Huxley expounded on this Sunday evening ; before taking si to a 
learned society he " tried it out on a lay audience, ■ si whips previously-, iu 
1&60, when gathering evidenoo bearing on Mans Place in Naim c, he submitted hi* 
cose to working-men in St. Martin’a Hall before carrying it bafcre a ^iontific tribunal 
and ultimately publishing it in book-form, He adopted the *ame practice on the 
present occasion; be stripped away the foliage of scicntilic terminology from bis 
cow and presented it» bare brngha in all their uukedn' ^o to his audience. Then, 
four months inter—May IQth, 1870—be laid the pvldenm ho hiuf gathered and the 
coiwiusirm* he bod reached, " On the Ethnology of the British 1-h before tin 
Ee liiiolcgual Society, of which he was then President, Finally* in 1871, he published 
hb completed case in the Oonlrmforary Pmew, under the title " Some Fixed Points 
tol. i.vin. X 
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in British Ethnology." This latter contribution to Anthropology is memorable, not 
only because it contains Huxley’s matured conception of the racial stocks of Britain, 
but because it marks the end of his activity as on anthropologist. He was then in 
his forty-sixth year and at the height of his wonderful career. 1 


The Implications of Evolution. 

Let us look at what Huxley considered “ fixed points ” in British Ethnology, 
because,as we examine them there will emerge the subject 1 want to discuss with 
you to-night in his memory. Huxley npproached the problem of human races with 
tho eye of a zoologist ; he applied to men and women the methods which guided him 
in the casc of dogs and pheasants. He held that men and women, who claim to 
be of n separate race, must be so marked in feature of body that each and all of 
them cun be distinguished in a composite crowd. Applying this zoological method 
to the people of the British Islands, Huxley found evidence of only two recognizable 
races : the Melanochroi — the Iberian or Mediterranean race; anti the Xanthochroi — 
the fair, or, as we would now say. the Nordic, race. As our four nationalities— 
English. Welsh, Scottish, and Irish — were blends or compounds of these 
two races, nationality, he held, liad no place in any zoological system. A 
nation, in his opinion, was a congeries of people held together by territory, 
speech, politics, and tradition, and could not, on scientific grounds, claim the 
status of a race. 

Was Huxley right ? Must every man. woman, and child of a nation resemble 
each other so closely, and differ from all neighbours to n recognizable degree, before 
that nation can rank as a race 1 Or, after all, is the old political or popular conception 
of a race hused upon a biological truth which escaped Huxley’s sharp eye ? If 
evolution is true and is working out its effects in the world’s population of to-dav. 
then we ought to find human races in all stages of differentiation—from the least 

1 By a «trange coincidence, Huxley’* activities a* an anthropologist fall between two 
important event* in the life of Darwin—the publication of the Origin of Specie* in 1850 and the 
appearance of thp LhAcrnt of Man in 1871. Ai stated above, his “ Fixed Points in British 
Ethnology ” marked the end of anthropological activities, although his “ swan-song," On Ike 
Aryan (furetiun. did not appear until 1800, five years before bis death in 1895. 

I have been indebted on this, as on tunny previous occasions, to the Life and Letter* of 
Thuma* Henry Hurley, written by his son, !>r. Leonard Huxley (London, 1900). Huxley’s chief 
vuntribotk*ia to Anthropology will tie found under reference (l). but I regard the chapters be wrote 
for Laing’s PrtkiMorie Caitkne**, reference (2), sa containing his bait work on the ethnology of 
Britain.—(1) Calleeted E*aay* ( 1900), vnl. vii. (2) Notes on PrekiMoric Remain* o/Cailkne*t ( 186<l). 
by Samuel Lain#. (3) “ Ethnology of India.” Journ. Elk not. Soc. (1809), vol. I (N&), p. 89 
(4) ” Ethnology of North America." ibid., p. 218. (5) M On the Ethnology of tho British hies,” 
ibid. (1870), vol. 2 (N.S.), p. 405. (fl) " On the Oengmphical Distribution and the Uhicf 
Modifications of Mankind.” ibid., p. 404. (7) ” Forefathers and Forerunner* of the British 
People,” A nihrop. Rev. (1870), vol. viii. p. 197. 
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degree, where only a small percentage carries the essential racial traits, unto the 
highest degree, where every member is recognizable at sight. Further, if we are right 
in supposing that mankind throughout the geological periods of its separate existence 
has been the subject of continuous evolutionary change, then we ought to find not 
onlv such completely tliflerentiated ruees as Huxley had in mind but also forms which 
have passed far bevond the state to which zoologists apply the name race, breed, stock, 
or variety, and have reached the stage of structural differentiation to which they give 
the ascending term—species, genus, family. Such forms we now know. The 
question I propose to discuss with you t hen is : NN hat do we know concerning the 
evolution of human races! 


The Evolutionary Conception ok Race. 

The conception of nice I am to place before you is more elastic, more 
evolutionary, than that formulated by Huxley in 1871. Let us apply this newer 
conception to the interpretation of the continental populations of the world, hor 
this purpose we shall have to encompass the earth and note the number and 
distribution of races—or " persistent modifications into which mankind has 
become divided. We cannot do better than follow in the footsteps of Huxley, 
for. to my way of thinking, the racial survey he made in the “ 'sixties of last 
century lias never been surpassed iu clearness and accuracy. Let us trace the chain 
of circumstances which led up to this survey. In 1862 Huxley was preparing the 
text of Man’s Place in Nature, and had to determine the racial affinities of the only 
two skulls w'hich were then acknowledged to be ancient in a geological reuse—the 
Engis skull found in Belgium (1833) and the Neanderthal skull which had been 
discovered in Germany (1857). He hail to search the races of the world to see if 
he could find amongst them counterparts of these ancient types. Thus, in 1862, 
at the age of thirtv-seven, Huxley began a systematic study of human races ; he 
thus became an ethnologist. How quickly and completely he seized the salient 
features of man’s racial distribution will be seen from the following extract published 
in 1863:— 

“ Oraw a line on the globe, from the Gobi Coast in AN est Africa to the 
Steppes of Tartan*. At the African end there live the most dolichocephalic, 
prognathous, curly-haired, dark-skinned of men—the true Negroes. At the 
other end there live the most brachycephalic, orthognatbous, straight-haired, 
yellow-skinned of mm—-the Tartars and Cnlmucks. The two ends of thin 
imaginary line are indeed, so to sposik, ethnological antipodes.’ 1 

Having brought these two “ ethnological antipodes ” into the foreground of 
his picture, Huxley then proceeded to draw another imaginary line—one which 
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mossed the globe from Britain to Australia, passing through intiitt and thus crowing 
hia first imaginary line. This second line had * strange fascination for Hn.\l y: 
at one end was his fair or Xnuthoehroid type, and at the other the primilivo 
Australian aborigine. We find him in the following year, when preparing his account 
of the Musfchant (Trent) skull, tracing it* typo along this line, finding cranial tonus 
in Egypt and India which linked, by a graded seriaa, tli.i " River bed type of 
England with that of the Australian aborigine, Huxley*.* outlook on tin* world of 
mankind was now : to els it may Bean orthodox, but to Iris contempomncs it wn* 
revolutionary. It was at this time too, when investigating the Neanderthal and 
Engifi skulls, that Huxley devised a new and precise system of cranial measurements 
for the detection of racial likenesses and difference*-u system which has never 
been given u rightful trial* 


Huxley's Map of the Chief Modificahoks or Mawkish. 

Jluvim; become immersed in the study t>f human races, Huxley pursued his 
usual plan ; wo Bud him, in ISBl, laying hi^ matured knowledge before working- 
mru m gt, Martin's Hall, and then in 1863 publishing his final conduafoufl in the 
FvrtnighUy Review, under the title 44 Methods and Fbsulta of Ethnology," 111 his 
finul scheme of ISGfj he divided living humanity into eleven races, or T as he 
preferred to name such divisions, “ easily distinguishable persistent modifications of 
ajankhuL" Further, each of his races was restricted Lo a definite part of the earth, 
or was so re*ltinted until recent centuries, and had been confined to their respective 
ureas from a remote date. Let us run over the list of Huxley's primary ilivSsjtiiis : 
U) Avmtrajifln ; (2) Tasmanian; (3) Negrito—for which we may substitute Lho term 
“ Pacific negroids *' 1 as 4 Negrito " bus come to have a significance Huxley had not 
in mind ; (d) Amphinwian —maritime peoples occupying the islands of the Pacific, 
Malay Archipelago, and part «f Madagascar; (3) Native popfos of America* 
extending from Cape Horn to Labrador ; fB) the Eskimo ; (7) the Mongolian stock— 
irtretching from Tibet to Japan and From Tonquin to Lapland—an enormous 
Assemblage; 18 ) the Negro; (fl) the Budhnnio. Fimdly came the people* who 
occupy Western Asia and the whole continent of Europe; these bo boldly divided 
into {JO) Ximrhoehroi. or fair stchk, in the northern none ; and (U) the dark, dr 
Melanochroi, of the southern or Mediterranean zone. The peoples of Southern 
India were a source of perplexity, hut fUinlly he assigned them to hi* Auitratiau 
division. [Set IT XXV, J 

Huxley 1 e Conception of a Race, 

tan os look again at the teat which Huxley applied when he established these 
eleven division*—it *t .is a xoologictd tesl : every member of a division miihl carry 
she train distinctive of that division: or race* If Huxleys eleven racial divisions 
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wen., as sharply defined ns lie assumed them to be. then, il » hundred nude 
individuals were taken from each division and nil raised together in a crowd, a cum- 
petert ethnologist, entering t hat crowd should be able to assign each individual to hll 
or her proper race and place in t he world, Such a rata, one in which every member 
is rocognirable at sight, has reached what wo may call the loo-peMent. stage in the 
scale of racial differentiation, or, to use au apt term coined by my friend Mr. Mur vi 
Roberts, it is a proper,die race. We should also hud, il evolution is true, races 
in every stage of difeentiatioo. from a zero point—an adiaontic state-to the 
full or pandiarritie state, unless it be true that races are produced, as Hurley was 
inclined to think, at a jump. 


KuxLETf'a Later Views. 

How are we to explain the tacts depicted by Huxley in his ethnological or 
racial map of the world ' By what process or processes have such divergent race* 
«e the- fair European, the yellow Asiatic, the black African, and the brown Austohau 
come into existence » Why are these types native to definite and distant areas of 
th„ earth's surface * Before we seek for light on these problems let us first ascertain 
if Huxley's map reflects a true picture of racial distribution aait wasm early 
historin times. Were his eleven rugs truly pemdiaeritir ! Were their boirodums 
a- sharply circumscribed as bis map shows ! He himself came to the conclmnon 
that his map required amendment, for, in 187(1. when he returned to the subject 
of racial distribution in an address to the Ethnologic.I Society, he reduced the 
number of Ida "chief modifications” to Tour-tbe Xsntlioofcroid or fair type. th. 
Mongoloid type, tile Negroid type, and the Australoid type. We find hiro gug 
hack to his original conception- the existence of four " ethnological antipodes 1 

ur primary centres of rnriul differentiation. 

lluxiiy amended tiis conception at racial distribution for tumvnd 
He began his investigations in the < xpertatmn that shape of ricull. would provide 
tbf chief criterion of race, hi this he was disappointed ; cranial obanw*tcn>, he 
found, wcie of fnibsidiary or secondary consequence His Xattthochroid type might 
jfuve a lung skull or a round one : it woe tbc «nroii with tin? Mongoloid. He realized 
that, tho primary ditferomnation between human races must 1* made from surface 
traits—colour of skin and texture of hair. To th*W I would add the .ignificant 
traits of the face, which arc *o luurd to measure but which are so appam.? to all. 


The Areas of Racial DlsntnumoK SitMto into Eaph Other, 

Huxley also radioed that th* areas of racial distribution had not the fharp 
outlines he had originally given to thorns Hi* Xanthoeliim are to bo found in their 
pure state only in North-West Europe ; his Negro type only in that part of Africa 
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{ ’| t|lK ' f on S° ** tile c,EtfV i IS* pure Mongoloid type only in Central "and 

Eurtern A*m ; bis Australoid typo it, Ai^tolK J f wu job the ^authochrdd centra 
m < orth-Uftst Europe to tte Nogtd centre in Afneu, by a line which. runs wmss, 
m the direction of Egypt nod then dong the Nib to Equatorial Africa, this 
Itue will cross such a graded serins that it will lie hurd to ssy where the European 
type ends and the African type begins fir, if instead of turning our line toward h 
; H JT m to IodiA ^ ll <» to Anstxalia, we aha!) find one or two 

yct Uj, ‘ 0f crofiMd “ web as bridges the yap between the fair 

hurop^ and the brown Arartrelkn. Jf, on the other hand, we take our stance to 
Mongolia, no matter in which direction we go, we shall find the t charara^ud 

EEr '7 ** “ **■ ,W “" lH tb '" « ~ «o southwards, * e 

I n ; ,leab1 '; "" 1 f “ dal lntuns altw - a “« «' fl* Pacific, when 
'* f * a 1Ht " 1 ; >l ' V, 'T" n : Neeroid - *> *■**»- It ia only *1™ we leave Mongolia 
..nK travel towards Luba or Russian Turkestan that n meet, with anvrUug 

approaniung a sharp racial frontier. Why this ahonld be ,o I shall seek to explain 

Hynamm' au a* ExplAkatiom op Rao^s, 

matata? mt \ tl,an r' ‘‘T “* i™‘#““<*”“»•» tacial distribution faaoprtak 

S'" flt T" 0ur pre 7‘ 7° wlad 8« Mr »to explain it , W . |' lnv ,. 
explain ,1, w onr four pr.dn.ry types or me™ have come into uxmtartte - ,•>) how 

he mtermchate or graded types have been produced, Now, if w assume 'the etiv 

tanee of four pnmary typca-Ausixaloid, Negroid, Mongoloid, and Xanthochro.d- 

“ ,U ' ■ T 8 ° f * "° rU WW ** “™ at * ain th ™ latest degree 

■ d.gerentiafaon, it becomes possible to explain all the intermediate typ« wldeh 

oeeupy.nten.en.ngrooe, an hybrids of varying deg™*, produced bvi^^ig 
of the four pnmary types. Huxley himself was drawn towards hybriditv naan 
nat.cn of batata type,. For instance, in Lis final citation he exe.mM 
b Melanochroi us n primary dm^u -the MeUnochtoi which todud^ H , 

re. „. ,. d 

Europe, Now wo have historical evidtueo tint there bn* u. * . 

m* mu, « 

li\ hnd* produced by degrees of crossing. Before ■«■«- i.vrt.t *i - , - 

zznr -—- s ssskt 

TjfE Machinery of Racial Evowmox 

In the present, eentruy light began to dawn on the manner in which „ 
types of mankind arise. We have now convincing evident.. „ “I “ "™ J 
body and the dilierentiation of its racial traits L centre I d r """ 

«. by . —a, meehaoism centred in certain 
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srcrctirjn 1 Tbe&e glands produce substances— hormones — which have growth* 
e-onttoUing properties, The wonder is that we did not. recognize the existence id .l 
gnjwtb-Kg^lIatiiig mcdiatiifim long ago, for from remote times it has been known that 
the removal of the male sexual glands in youth profoundly alters the growth of .1 
man’* body. This operation produces n fxung having all the appearance of a new 
racial type, Wo have the- advantage over Huxley iij possessing riefLiiifc proof tlmi 
the testis not only serves aa n laboratory for spermatozoa, but also secretes and sets in 
r in- illation a substanc^^-or substances -which utter stature. length of limb, contour 
of hone, strength of muscle*, rise of Deck, huso of jaws, ahnjie uf nose, modelling of 
forehead, growth of hair, and texture of skin. Now these arc. in the mam. just the 
characters wherein one race of mankind differs from another. The eunuch’s body 
gives iiH le glimpse into the depth, power and complexity of the growth-com rolling 
media nis at which slmpics the human frame, Gnarly, if we urc to undemland the 
production of racial types Wn must tir^T muster tin- system of growth ‘Control. 

Our knowledge is only beginning : so tar wo have been dependent on experiment s 
produced by accident anti by disease, Disease has revealed how potent is the 
action whit h thusimdE pituitary gland exerts ■ n growth, * In that psirtii'idar dwordvr, 
known as acromegaly, the pituitary gland is always found to have undergone an 
irregular overgrowth. Men and women who become the subject of acromegaly have 
their bodily features so transformed in a year or two that even acquaintance* will fail 
to recognize them ; in such case* vp see a new physical type bring produced under 
our eyes. The features which become altered—Imir. skin, ohm, nose, forehead, idlest, 
bunds. und feet arc jtirtt those which undergo racial differentiation.. Giantism is ii 
disease of growth ; always wc find in these monstrous brings clear evidence of a 

1 The cimncutinu of the hormone theory, by ^tarliuy and itn applkatfuu to 
problems, ponkuInrEy tn ttiMo of n»^iienntutJciit, wil I fre (ouzui under the following ref&rmra : 
- Professor E- H dtwlicg : “The Chernies) riimlallan tif tin Functions -if the Body*” l/mcet 
iiinifji, n, p. 335E. .(, T. Cwnnlnahma.: Hlwmon** and Ufttdily Ptofe**oir L, Efcjlk: 

" Dft ibc Urtirin a( Unman Knt^-s Prr>c, K* m'tt, tW. r. It r j IOiTj, vrJ. SIX. |l. 331 ; 

1 '■>>-■ 1 '• 1 •* ’• i • 'it M- i pin 1 VI . ■.! i|]. - in i V.rovijLu-n t nf nm- ..f the Kmto- 

C«4w» ri^an*" ifcfit (lifilh vibl Exui, p. L t “ Oa the Emblem nf Antlimp^nEnifi," ^ 

VuL LxIlK, |i, 1 r Uku feJjfem tfrr ifrnV^ nuvrdung, Jl’ll-t, I ilSfl. Pfufi.^jw^r t ‘barlru H.@toricanl; 

■' Tbi." %ii|lcuiw of MwBEU'ntiiM.iH fa ibxjy Sirunturr," tiiwuty l^elutt. New York, lUil 

fMai also PuUieatvMi* vf Condi University J loiicat Cotlcy*, lUS3-t. vul. x r ?£o. S): Uuitbui 

Tjipfli nuil Qmwth ReacUi]iL% M .tnuir. Joum. Anal . (H>23], voL 3h p, 30!- B. M. fihbiikogomff ■ 
Prmutftf Physical UwvAk itnvtng the Chine#** 1 EKkV Sir ArthurBrith ; (1) tt Awn iq^ . 

Only*** Lancet ( 1011 >. p, SSI: Vl ) "pTOgcria mui AtcUuugfe*” idicf. ( 11 J 13 ). L p* 3 ».> ; (31 ’ War 
as a Factor tn the Evofotkn, of Hurn.in i-: ■ -r^;‘ St, Thami.*'* Hwpital Gaviit flOlA), ved, nr, 
p, 153; (4) “ Certain Kaotors godcchuhI in thr Enilntion tjf Ehmi.tti Kncea/ 1 Jomn. Ruy> 
sixthfftp. Jn*t. (JUltit, vot. ilvip p, 10 3 (ft) Unci- find Xatinfwjitjf Jrm* an Anthrvpolopufj Point 
nf Tircr* Kobnrt Boylr Lectutip, Oxford* ItMO: ud +1 The Diifrft-rEtuiiioii tft Mankind into Hatiftl 
Typea* r " Op, HHi, A*/**. fBonmnututh). LIMU, Lmr^t (tS|U)* ii, p. ik"»3 ; Satutr | liilUj. 
voI* da, p. 301 ; (7) “'flic tivnlulhui t)f Hnuun Kmw in thr Light of dm Hormuno Thaocy* 1 ’ 
BnU. John* H’jjtLins Ha*p., 1(132, vtih 33. pp, J.V,. iSt i is, 1 Tlu* M«e;binerv 

QOTtisrM U ttf Gv.jfution of Man'* Body," .Wdmc** voL rxii. p, 3.17. 
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disordered conditiou of the pituitary gland. The more we know of this small gland 
the more complex do we find its role in growth. Under certain conditions the 
disordered pituitary produces a eunuchoid tyjn* of body—one reminiscent of certain 
tall races such as the Nilotic negroes. Compression of the pituitary leads to dwarfism. 
The pituitary is oulv a part of the bodily machinery concerned in racial differentiation. 

The thyroid glund hus also an iufluence on growth : its secretion is known to 
hasten metamorphosis ; it exerts an action, direct or indirect, ou the growth of skin 
and hair. If the thyroid fails in its action, then there results a characteristic type of 
individual —a distinctive physical type—that of the cretin. The cortex of the 
suprarenal gland is also concerned in the regulation of growth. Sometimes a male 
infant develops all the characters we associate with sexual maturity; in such children 
there is always found a tumour-like enlargement of the cortex of the suprarenal gland. 
The same kind of tunumr. when developed in n young woman, causes a phvsical and 
mental change towards tlie male ; when such a tumour is excised, the (oitient regains 
her proper sexual markings and feelings. 

KxAypi.Es of Endocrine Influence. 

I have said enough to show* you that we may yet hope to understand the 
machinery which is concerned in the production of new racial tvpcs. Let us, in a 
passing way, teat our knowledge on a few concrete examples. What light ran we 
throw on the origin of Huxley’s Xantiiochrot—the fair people of Northern Europe ? 
We presume, as John Hunter did, that primitive man was pigmented We are 
justified in making this presumption by the fact that the most primitive type of man 
now living—the Australian aborigine-is dark brown, ami lieoause the anthropoid 
apes, which have the nearest structural kinship to man, are pigmented. We seek to 
explain fairness— the absence of pigment— as a recently acquired character. We 
know that the suprarenal body is concerned in the formation of pigment, but we 
have no evidence as yet of any structural difference between the suprarenal of a 
negro and that of a Scandinavian. We are just beginning to realize that light can 
produce certain physiological effects when it |K>netrntes the skin ; the amount of 
pigment must help to screen the nude bodies of those exposed to a tropical sun. 
Our present knowledge justifies us in supposing that a fair ruee. if evolved, could 
have an advantage only under temperate condition* such ns Northern Europe 
now provides. .Another line of investigation helps us to understand the develop¬ 
in' ntal processes concerned in the otuhoration of a fair race of human Iteings. The 
first nine months of human existence an* apart in the womb, where light does not 
penetrate and pigment is not required. The negTo baby lmx only reached a brown 
stage at birth ; two months earlier, its skin is not darker than that of a Southern 
European; still earlier in fmUl life its skin is as little pigmented ns that of the 
Northern European. The negro child passes through all the stages which lend from 
the lowest to the highest degree in the scale of pigmentation, aa do the young of the 
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gorilla and chimpanzee. In the fair European die process of pigmentation is arrested 
At one of the earlier hxial stages, in other races we find arrest at later and later stages. 
The fairness nf Nordic man i° an inheritance from the womb; ho retains in adult 
life u stage which is trundtory in the development of Other races. Many Jnmiuii 
characters have been acquired by the operation of this law— the <'-wltncy for 
developmental stages to be delayed until child hood or adult life is readied 


Boik\s Law. 

Although several biologist suf luat century were aware of the la a* pud lu-titioaed. 
its present importance owes so much to the investigations of Profrswr Hoik 1 of 
Amsterdam that we may justly speak of it re- “ Bulk's law. It provide^ iia with 
guidance when we proceed to study the racial n ait? of the negro in that region 
Of Africa when'’ they are purest. The negro tends to retain the hairier laxly and 
lienrdlojw face of youth ; in Ins skull and bruin we find many examples of retention 
<il the same kind. On. the other hand, we sec in the negro's body certain new 
characters w hich owe not hint: To Hoik'* law. Woolly hair is peculiar U> tba race, 
whereas other races have retained the older and more primitive Jnur-forms. Ilurioy 
bdieved, as did Bateson, that new races Draperies might come into bring suddenly— 
by a jump. Certainly characters may, and 1 regard the woolly hair of the negro as 
h case in point. The thick everted lip* of tin.* m-gru ore not ape-Like, but new 
characters; pcwaiblv the depth of his pigmental inn is also recent. Tfw Typical 
negro is not an old, but u relutivoly now, type. 

Row far does modern physiology help u-s to explain Huxley s thinl evohitioimry 
centre the Mongolian, which finds its focus in Mongolia and Northern China * 
Not very far : it supplies suggestions rather than proofs. Under aberrant action 
nf the thyroid eland, wn bud men and women assuming a re^etnbhuice to the 
\ : . j ...I,,-.! Tin . ,i (■-■ condition which orciim in children, and it- 

known as Mongolism; its exart cause we do not yei know, hut it Ima nil the sign? 
of bring due to uti uatm hmcuri state of the endocrine or hormone Hyatt m. The 
victims of tlib disorder represent a distinctive physical type, which is recogniaible 
at sight from traits which recall the Mongol. A third disorder of growth- 
known to mi-dienl men n* Achondroplasia hut which rimy be railed + " buil-dogism/' 
for dngs ns well m human brings are subject to ii also reproduces some features 
of the Mongolian type. From (dl thesis observations we infer that the typical 
Mongol is tkt* result of mj evolutionary process in avlin-U '■"in- fu. tui> of the hormone 
mechanism have mounted a preponderating influence. 

Another series of rirtumst i . - tends ns to believe tbit pure Mougolianism is 

of comparatively recent origin. When we leave the area of its sharpest 
characterization and pa:— -mil.hwunb into tbo Malay Archipelago, nr if we urwx 
to continental America, we observe that pure Mongolian traits as seen in the n««^e. 
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eyelids, cheeks, and colouring gradually disappear and art' replaced by features of 
less specialized kinds, such as are to be found in faces of the Indian and Polynesian 
types. If, on the other hand, we pass northwards from Mongolia into Northern 
Siberia and enter Eskimo territory, we find an exaggeration of all the Mongolian 
traits. If we pass westwards from our centre of greatest purity, we soon reach 
a zone where the nose, eyes, cheeks, chin, and skin assume the Aryan type. I see 
only one way of explaining these facta ; wc must presume that the pure Mongolian 
type is a recent modification of an old one which ia still preserved among American 
Indian and Polynesian peoples. Further, we must presume that the pure Mongolian 
type has been evolved in Eastern Central Asia, and that the characterization of this 
type is the result of the predominance of certain factors concerned in the physiology of 
growth. Amongst Caucasoid peoples an opposite endocrine balance tend/to prevail 
one which emphasizes the nose, the eye-brow ridges, the form of jaws, and growth 
of beard. For this reason, the frontier between these two types is usually sharply 
marked. They are mutually exclusive. 

Wo niust coot . passing glance on Huxley’s fourth cent*—the Australian 
We are all agreed that the aboriginal people of Australia have retained mere than 
».,v other now living the feature* of primitive man. Kvolutionary change ha, left 
the native people* of Australia lmt little affected, while it 1m, wrought a trans- 

formation in the three other centrva of the wotld-the Xanthochroid, the Mongoloid, 
and the Negroid. 6 

The DisTRmmox of RsrKs. 

I have been seeking to lay before you the explanation winch modem anti,.,,. 
pologist* have to offer for the exurtence in our world of Huxley’, four chief modifica- 
t.om of Mankmd. We have now to ascertain why these typo, are massed in certain 
defimte and contmuous areas of the world.' If in prehistoric times man had 

mankind. That ha* bm, done already by tnv friend J> r A . H ***&***i of 

- ~>- --- under the wtiun „,e,. lu ,le ” 
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wandered and mingled everywhere on the face of the earth, we should find the 
population of thr earth arranged, not as a great patchwork, as in Huxley’s map, 
but us a more or less uniform mosaic. It may lx* moving towards this state, but 
it was not so in olden times. As Huxley’s mnp show's, each main type had a definite 
area of distribution or homeland. There must have been in operation, therefore, 
some set of circumstances or conditions which induced human beings to cling to 
that part of the world of which they were native, anti to remain in the proximity 
of people of like origin. No matter how potent may be the physiological machinery 
which at work within a group of people, it. cannot work out its full effects unless 
there is also in operation some system of segregation which causes the members 
of a group to cling to each other, and which also at the same time serves to isolute 
its members from all surrounding or competing irruups. For the evolution of new 
human types or races we must postulate a double set of factors—one set physiological 
in nature, to mould the body; another set, to isolate and preserve the “ cradle ” 
in which the physiological forces are in operation. It is to those isolating factors 
I now wish to direct your attention. 


Thk Machinery ok .Segregation. 

Wc may presume that the chief racial types of to-day were evolved under such 
conditions as those which may still be studied among the aborigines of Australia. 
The aborigines are arranged on a tribal basts. Mach tribe is confined to a sharply 
demarcated hunting-territory ; if it passes l>eyond this tribal frontier, then it 
encroaches on the hunting-rights of neighbouring tribes and will have to fight or 
retreat. Inter-tribal opposition or jealousy isolates u tribe, hut still stronger forces 
hind it to its native territory. Its members are linked together by a community of 
speech, of customs, of beliefs, of kinship, and of interests. Every member of the 
tribe is bound to their native territory by a deep emotional attachment; if driven 
from it they long to return. If their territory is threatened there is roused that 
potent mental reaction, so deeply tinged with feeling, which is known as patriotism. 
Tribal organization provides the machinery' of isolation or segregation which is 
necessary if physiological processes are to work towards a new nirial tvpe. Traces 
of a former tribal organization are to be found in all parts of the world, and it survived 
in the duns of Scotland until a recent date : for unmeasured ages it was universal. 
The brain of man was evolved under tribal conditions; its faculties, its feelings, 
emotions, and reactions are adapter! to serve the needs of tribal organization. 
Incidentally, they serve the cause of evolutionary progress hy producing the effects of 
isolation or segregation. 

Physical harriers have also served to isolate races- mountain-chains such as 
the Himalayas extensive tracts of desert such ns the .Sahara, and wide seas such as 
the Atlantic. 


Sb Arthur Keith .—The Evolution of the fJumna fare's. 

While J am discussing tlie factors whicii help to isolate a rate usd r hereby 
maintain it* purity, let tnti acknowledge the valuable help I have been given by 
toy friend Mr. "Walter Heaj)« + F.RS. Hr- Km devoted thirty yfclre to ijir study 
uf ilu ! u rnturial rights uf miLiiiiibi and fhu Imporrant heeling these rights have on 
thr pr^cesaeB caf evolution. Ho finds that partition uf territory holds dot only for 
mankind. but alj*u prevail* among uU tire higher mammals. He has pointed out ho 
mu that under certain conditions the homedoving mstlnets msv be suddenly 
transformed into wandering «r migrating Impulses. The one mt of jnstketa nurses 
i he typo in its homo; the other oarapelsthe race foexhmd its distribution. Historical 
n.toids leave llh in no doubt that man, t<K>, has this double instinctive mcehanhun 

within him. \ i t migration tuuafc have l.ieert always a subsidiary factor m human 

evolution; had it been otherwise racial types would not be odnfined to their 
respective part* of the earth. 

There U another important isolating factor which 1 must mention here— that 
inborn reaction or prejudice known as race-feeling. As Frofew Giddinp’ has 
[>ohired out, all animals instinctively recognize their kiml; they also recognize 
whnt is not their kind, and this recognition may be accompanied by a feeling of 
intense antipathy. Bace-foelitjg lies Intent, in men and women os long as they move 
among their own kind, but when they move outside the frontiers of thtk tribe 

** ,<J " !ltr ? T instinctive feelings of race-prejudice are awakened, and under 

certain ciTuuiuatunctrs m ay become inflamed and uncontrollable. I regard race- 
feciing as part of the evolutionary machinery which safeguards the purity of » tm. 
Human prejudices have usually a biological significance. 


F4CTOHS ColtGEROTD IX THE IIVOLITION OP RACKS. 

Ut ,ae ramin ' i >™ Bt tWa r»™>. fM tte W, Of my argument may nut bo 
VI.ty apparent to you, of the three mam questions I am seeking to answer These 
are. :-(D How have the chief race* of mankind arisen f (v) Why are those, in their 
altwtaat purity, confined to certain areas of the world ( (3) Why do we find 

inknurdiato types in intervening areas ( 

My answers or explanations are of an evolutionary nature. 1 Lohi that the chief 
modifications Of mankind have been produced and th-ir locality ,i„..mused on,I ,a 
the action of u twofold machmary-fl) a phjriokqpral m^finerv, mainly endocrine 
in nature, which determines the growth and characterisation of the body ■ 01) n 
psychological machinery which lies at the very root of human mentality The 
innehmcry r am postulating is nut remote in time and place ; i, fa | lurc m d now 
tecognizahle and demonstrable in the body and I,rain of every one of us. To these 
two we must add (3) the selective machinery of environment, tlhaa eh,,, F . nv5riin . 
incut is pact of the selects machinery. In changing environment arc to he reckoned 

■ £**•» FraaltUb H. , 7'A, PnVtfto fh*bn (l&B). 
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gradual Bulmu rgeDc^ ol occupied lands, extension of doso ft zmm, and the spread 
:tnd retreat of Arctic conditions. Thi- theury nl r^j^L^i] evolution 1 out placing before 
you is that of [Jar win merely re-a rated in the light of modern knowledge. 

The Evolution op fsTKanKorATP: Race??. 

We have seen thut Husky was inclined to regard races which were intermediate 
in character to his main types na having arisen by inter-breeding; if r however, the 
machinery of evolution Inis been in operation since the dawn of humanity, and 
is still working in the human hidy am! bruin, we ought to find such intermediate 
races produced in the course of natural differentiation. There ought to U\ 
and there ore, races in every stage of the evolutionary waI *—from a zero- 
point, where only n small percentage of individuals poosesa distinctive marking, 
to the full or complete stage, which is represented by Hurley*8 paadlnci Ltic 
raceu. In this final stage every individual lias undergone racial charac¬ 
terization ; this is what wi- .irtually do find in the world's popidui-ion Of tO-day. 
Races arc in nil stages of diffcnm tint ion ; hem.- has arisen a clash of opinion among 
nnthrupologists as to the number of existing human races. Huxley at first counted 
11, and subsequently reduces I the number to 4* Haeckel begun with 12 in 1873 ; 
six years later he enumerated 31. In 1830 Deiiiker divided mankind into 13 main 
races with 30 sub-nu-es ; limdly be doomed it necessary to recognize 17 races and 
29 BUb-ruces. 1 - The number of races depends on the standard of differentiatioJi wp 
adopt. I do not say that inter-breeding has nut taken place and is not now occurring 
along racial frontier ; in certain cases and places it has taken place to a considerable 
extent. At the most, hybrid! tv is a minor factor in the production of new n« .> ; im 
action cannot explain the racial state of the world : an flu- other hand, the thcorv 
of evolution docs. It is now high time to recognize that any ul tempt made to classify 
the races of mankind must be founded on an evolutionary basis. Races must be 
grouped according to their scale of physical differentiation. There are the fully 
ilificreutiiiLed mces—pamUacritic races—in which every member Is recognizable at 
Wght by nil expert; they are HK'-pcr-rent. races. There an? races where we can 
distin finish about 90 per cent, of its mem bars, nod so on down the scale, through 
miUTZHiincriin.- stages, mraodbcritic, microdincritit':, unti] we reach the zero ov 
ailkcritic stage. All are races in a strictly biological sense ; all Lire stages of an 
evolutionary ovale, 

H t: rrisii Racial Pboblems It e i xamtned. 

I now return to seek an answer to the question I asked at the beginning of 
this lecture: Was I lux lev right when he refused to recognize a nation aa a nice 
because it was patently of mixed origin I Before mi answer wes* possible, it was 

1 tYafcnar Frank H. Rankin* : Thr Rctfial fiOrito/ * 'irtfiialicm 
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itfw'sftiry to n i \w what wi* kitusv coinvrnjits the evolution of huinuii races, On 
thf* fftcta elicited, wc miiai admit tlisit a Iliihilvii race may Eki at «jv stage a{ 
differentiation ; a nation nay be an mrtpipm rate hownver njiqtwl may be the 
dfsrivatioQ of its original population. 

Before a'fnjnl answer is poKflibk, we must nluni to HuihyV racial ton. The 
pun, of the world which gave him the greatest Trouble was the region w hlch !ie> between 
ritf British Ules in the eat and India and Chinese Turkestan in t hi- B&&. He found 
the peoples of this great urea in a stnteof racial rtmfiision. and unfort iirmtely discarded 
the term Caucasian^the only name w f - have tu indicate the generalized type which 
* represented by so many racial variant* in the vast population of Europe and 
Western Asia. 


CmoTiATiuif TpwaBTH Natihe's Flax, 

Wi.vAhottM tlii. mm of ft,„ world he so confused in „ racial sense j A lni.«t 
everywhere tribal boundaries have been swept away and national f runt ice- (,a Vl . 
ink™ their plate, Wien w seim.li for the force which has destroyed the tribal 
organization of undent Enrol*. we have to dive into the prehistory of the Middle 
East. Somewhere in this part, of the world was mnde the discovery on whielt our 
modem civiliaalh.t, i„ biiaed-the art of agriculture. Tl.e tribe or tribe* who made 
this discovery had gained an advantage over all their hunting neighbours: their 
numbers must have multiplied ns thdr footl-aupply increased; sooner or Inter their 
tribal territory could not contain them and they Imd to spread, ft is j u keeping 
with all «• know to regard the Caucasoid East as the cradle of 4f1tlltTl' and 
rr, suppose that from this centre wave after wave spread westward* across Euro,* 
in,ally breaking on our islands. Tribal territories ware broken down, and the vneiem 
trtlmi organization employed by Nature in the evolution of human beings was brood,t 
mto a state of disorder. And yet not otter confusion, for we sbE ^cognize some 

H " ™ inl ..■ "f 1C.pi a -f lone-. . ...vartbv people* ,1 . 

south, long-headed mot,- or leas fair people in the north, while the intervening areas 
are oceupo-d by copies with various types of round-heads and various deuces „f 
colouring. Civilization has everywhere in the Caucasoid area queered JfatiWs 
plan of Evolution. 


Nations aee Potential IUces. 

Huxley recognized that the population of the British Isles, like that of Euro 
”*• from a zoologist's point, of view, in a state of racial confusion • it was patent 
to him that our four British nationalities were in the main varying degrees of nurture 
of the dark and fair racial stocks of Kurapc. lie denounced all claims for national 

separation made on the score of reee a. mere shams. Since Iluxlev _-as 

himself thus., he Great ttar has swept over Europe, Uncovering primitiv'e traits and 

impulses wluch lie deeply buried in human nature. As a sequel to the war_ 

the demands of smell nationalities for ^ration and independence-" If' 
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d<^roiiniiLion " was the phrasi: employed to descrilje tin- procc, 4 -: 1 ; the statesmen 
who liiitl to consider and satisfy these th niaiu];- believed they hiul to deal wjtli 
pohtinal, not with biological, problems?. Yet, if what 1 have laid before you 
concerning the evolution of races is right, thtM 1 pi-obiem” must be considered 
from a biological and evolutionary point of view. The small-nation movement is 
due to u rerrudfiaceiice of tile old machinery nf racial evolution . in the atmosphere 
of war submerged human impulses came surging into activity. 

Let uk look at the national problems of Britain ’with the eye of an evolutionary 
biologist. The diverse racial strains which have settled in Britain from time to time 
Have met each other on a common territory—a circumstance which tends to their 
Him! amalgamation. All brought with them the automatic machinery of racial evolu¬ 
tion r every gffitjp of invaders or settlers had in their bodies & random sample of 
the phvFiolnglrul machinery concerned in tin- evolution of me ini types ; all had 
in their brains Hie attributes of mind which make for tribal organization—:i necessary 
condition for racial evolution. By conscious effort on the jiart of statesmen, and by 
the force of circunistances, tribal frontiers have been broken down, and out of t he 
welter have emerged four countries each the home of a nationality—a potential race. 
The old machinery of evolution lia.s bee* eonfueefl —particularly by industry—but 
not eradicated. National spirit and patriotism are its modem manifestations. 
Racial mixtures thwart Nature s plan, bat she immediately seta out to repair the 
mischief and to build up a now race by the fusion of the old olaments. Nation- 
huiltiiiiL 1 b the fitsl step to tare-build rug. 


Bhiluoicai. Races. 

From long experience, 1 have learned that it is dangerous to disagree with 
the great man whose memory we honour to-night. I luxley was nearly always Tight, 
and very few of Ids judgments have been reversed ; yet 1 am convinced, and I hope 
von will he convinced on the evidence 1 have laid before you, that the zoological 
method he applied to the discrimination of human races was too crude for the 
purpose he had in view, >fr recognized only fully differentiated rat es ; the ilCM 
with which polilidums have to deal arc usually imperfectly differentiated races, but 
They are none 11 ( .- Ws biological races in tin- full sense of that term. Often the lees 
differentiated a people is in tb- racial scale the more tribal is its outlook and the 
mure jealously does it strive for isolation and separation. In an evolutionary aen» 
every nation is an adineritic or potential race ; it is only when we took a*, nations in 
thirf way that sve can explain t.ln-ir iusiiiKtirc or involuntary actions and react in us. 
The nation tiltae* of Britain I regard as portly differentiated races. I believe, but I 
have never put my belief to the test of actual proof, that in a mixed crowd composed 
of individuals drawn from our four nationalitlc^ 1 could identify, front physical 
-ippcanmceu. per vent, of the men of Wales, about the same percentage from 
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t be: Lrtsli Free .State, and about 10 per cent. of Scotch and English. Our 
nationalities are real ruee* in a iiueroduieritie stage of evolution. 

lu the later stagey of man’s evolution we sec that a couMnni strife boo been 
goiog on between minks reason ami lvia inherited instinetx In the problem we 
have been tli*umiwg iwukfl vnawnreioufl urge to racc-1 mfldmg ha* W.n going on 
and ift still taking place; the tribal instincts are in nil of us and tend to cloud. reason. 
To unde rstand the nature of the strife Lft the first step toward* its nbuitomcnt. It 
seams to use that man's body and brain are fashioned to serve in the execution of 
a great scheme of progress by evolutionary means; that scheme is being foiled by 
ci vd i Kivti on—mats hs greatest discovery 


SUMMARY, 

Huxley t m examinaLion of t"bi- ruiiiil problems of the British Isles is reviewed. 
Hk statement that, neither Celt Sri son. nor any British nationality can be rqgi rdts! 
:i> a rate m n roolngkaL sense l& murk the subject of this lecture. To obtain ligh t 
on British racial problems our knowledge concerning the number and distribution 
of the chief races of mankind is traced, Huxley s writings of 18fto imrl 1870 bcins 
accepted m still the heat, guides fur this purpose. Huxley's verdict in accepted, 
vise., that the chief racial types may be reduced to four—the Nordic type of 
Europe, the Negroid of Africa, the Mongolian of 'Eastern Asia, and the aboriginal 
type of Australia. Besides the four main racial types there exist a huge number 
of subsidiary and intermediate typos many of which Huxley regarded os hvbrkk 
produced by intenn&gling of the four chief racial types. Ilyhridity, however, 
c ann ot account fur the ulikd typist; to explain the origin of these, Darwin's 
theory of Evolution after being restated in tin- liglit of modem physiology is 
applied. The theory as thus restated includes the co-op■ nation of a triple 
moohankm: (I) phvrriritngioul p which regulate the growth of the human 
body and determine its racial choTactcrucation ; (2} an isolating or aegregatins 
mechanism, which tends to prorerv r a local people in its purity,, and thus permits 
physiological proaesses to work undisturljcd through many generations: this 
isolating niechanitmi is found to be mainly psynhuloyicui, hut physical barriers ohm 
isolate ■ {$) a aductive mechanism represented by changing environment and afro 
by intor-rucialcompetition. If these evolutionary-means are sufficient to produce 
this four chid racial types, they could also have given lire to all secondary and inter¬ 
mediate races. The conclusion is reached that hyhridity has played only a subsidiary 
rule in the evolution of raevs. 

If evolution is true, we ought to find hitman races in every stage of 
differentiation. This is wliat anthropological investigation in now revealing. Then* 
nru not «tily Huxley* main or completely differentiated racial types, but there nrr 
nation olit ies and peoples which represent ovary stage in the process oi Jilfetoiiliathm 
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HttucyV sur, nuviso uik oisrramcTtos or »h»t ni BMtSDB) a* tu»: •hiki woDtru btioha of 

mankind. 


Although published in 187D, it vraa evidently prcfared in IWm, «■ it Uhwtmlc* hi* concept ion ol 
that il«tc. In the text of the lecture ol l#7o he reduced hi» eleven ••ehksl modilicaiinna '* to four liy 
uniting Buahmcri (I). Negro*. (1). Negnto* (3) to form the XtuttoiP Typb; Mcknochroi (4) wa» 
dbearded a* lining of hybrid origin; AturmauaiDa (5) were retained; XAXTHOCMOl (6) were nl*o 
retained ; the remaining group* (7. Sa.u.c.. 9) were united to form a HOJWOOLOID Tvrft. 
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from u zero-point upwards. To races in which every individual is differentiated and 
cun be recognized at sight by physical appearances the lecturer applies the? term 
paodiaoritk. If 80 per cent* and upwards of the individuals are recognizable* 
he gives the name re. ucr< diacritic ; if above 3u per cent, but. under 84), lie gives* 
the name mraodiacriric ; if under 3(> per cent., he would name them mierodiacritse 
rnciNL 

The evidence adduced i« then applied to the racial problems of Britain* The 
lecturer agrees with Hurley in regarding the nationalities of Britain as compounds* 
in varying proportions, of two racial stocks. These stocks thrown together in a 
common territory IulsI in their l^odies and brains the old mud irrepressible evolutionary 
machinery. Under its domination our four nationalities, starting from zero*point, 
have begun to cDmb the ladder of racial differentiation. British nationalities am 
regarded as having reached the mitsodiAf-ritic stage of rad id differentiation. The 
politician's conception of race is thus justified and should be regarded as having 
a true biological significance. 


I Hu-’ XXV in ntjinicItitJrtl from TVi Journal of Th* Eihnotojirul S^etatjf N©it 

i*erM*a* yol ti t JS70, p, IMiS.] 
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REPORT OK Till*; BRITISH MUSEUM EXPEDITION TO BRITISH 

HONDURAS, 1528, 

[Wrrn Plates XXVI-XXXVIL] 

By T, A. Joyce, T. Gam, E. L Grukuto, and R. C, E, Long. 

(PrHimiitury Note by T. A, Joyce.) 

Ik 1926, while engaged in excavation at Luhanntiin. I gath-red n.-]>orts from nativi - 
regarding stone remains said to be situated un or near the luAilhu branch of the 
Mojo River to the spirit-west ut Lubjumttm. In 1927 \ naked Mr„ Kri< Thompson, 
then one of my party, to visit the neighbourhood and miihe a preliminary investiga¬ 
tion. IIi? found no rains, beyond the masonry abutments of a prehistoric bridge 
over the Purilhi River. 1 Alton t the middle of I h- v ■ r. Mr. Mason of Be ut a Gordu, 
while cutting a tractor rood ihumph the bush for trucking out mahogany logs, 
came upon stone reninim* situated not far from the bridge, between the Joyce tud 
and TPiu afbk Rivers {though nearer to the former than the latter), a little over a 
mile from their junction to farm the Mojo River, In the autumn, Mr. Thompson, 
who had returned to the Colony, revisited the neighbourhood, and made note# 
of the iliti.es on three of the stein- which had been discovered. Dt. G aim followed 
in November, ami in Eiia report tu the Bril id. Museum, which indicated, the «XB&eAC0 
of a series of srehe inscribed with initial dates, suggested that an immediate era mina- 
tion of the sire whh must desirable. Accordingly the Trustee* decided to suspend 
operations at Luhiumtim. a site which will require many years to develop, and 
organize* n preliminary survey of the sm called Pusilhu site, in order to obtwiti a 
reenrd of the inscribed monuments (which are lacking at i.uiuijiiitiin). For financial 
seasons it was impossible to cany on investigation* at both Htt.e>. 

i aptain E. L (ironing and Mr. M. t'live-Smith joined lit. Gaim in British 
Honduras toward h the end id February* Owing to otiicial duties, I waft'unable to 
accompany the expedition. My dm. re in thb report is merely that of an editor, 
though I have permitted myself a little latitude in the matter of comment, based 
on the photograplm and material objects collected by the expedition. 

After the expedition had left, a short visit was paid to the site by Professor 
S. G. ilorley of the Carnegie Inslitiitmu of Washington. He examined the inscriptions 

1 .Vfr hia mport, JfMirn. It rtf, An'krtp. lout' , vi>], I Hi, p 315. 
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on the etolfo which had not been removed, and took photographs, copies of which 
he was good enough to place at our disposal, 1 

Regarded as a preliminary survey, the exjiediiiuu produced results of very 
considerable value. Three of the dated atclm and thne* fragment* have been removed 
to the British Museum, easts of the rest (as many as provided legible glyphs) were 
obtained, and a scries of extremely interesting pottery fragments (many of which 
ear, be pieced together) was collected. As regards jlottery, the site riffiicd* oxerp- 
tiunnl promise. A few days before the expedition was due to leave, a wive was 
discovered which gave indication of having been used as a pottery-dump, Careful 
excavation of this nest season may shed some light on the succession of strios of 
Maya ceramic ware. 

In the preparation of this report, the coUahomtion of Mr. R C. E. Long has 
been most valuable in connection with the preliminary interpretation of the inscrip¬ 
tions as recorded in the photographs taken by Gann and Griming. A closer study 
of the caste will certainly lead to further results. 

11 is not yet quite certain what name will eventually bo given to this rite. Before 
its investigation it was generally known as PusilM. Imt it is not very close to the 
tiny native settlement of that mime, and it is certainly nearer the Joventud than the 
PtLBllhi Riv er, Ikreover, there is reason to suspect that a larger group of ruins, 
known to the natives as IhtsilliA, exists just across the Guatemalan border. For 
these reasons Dr* Gann suggests that it should Ik? oWteued Chumuc ha. Them? art , 
however, serious objections to changing an original name, and. unless there should 
prove to bo another site, known definitely to the natives as P,i would perh aps 

be advisable to retain the original appellation. 


The Runs. 

(By Dr. T. Gann.) 

On Friday, March 2nd. Griming. CliveSrmtli. and I left Belize in the motor-beat 
Patricia , 1 kindly font by II.E. Sir John Bunion, Governor of the Colony, arriving at 
Pimta Gorda the inflowing day. Them, through the good offices of Father Tenk. &.R 
we were able to hire two large diig-tmts and a small mntor-bciot to tow them up 
the Mojo River, as well os two horae-e. and a mule to carry tia on from Flour Camp 
to the ruins, The motor-boat had to leave us at the first falls and we proceeded 
by dug-out to Flour Camp, which vre reached the nett afternoon. Wt? succeeded, 
with une difficulty* in culler ting seven recruits from the villages of Mnchaca India im, 
cattcrnl along the batiks, toaotiwearrimfuroiir baggage from Flour Camp; and next 
day we amved at Juventnd Camp, the ne*mt point to the nilns, (£*6 Text-fig I 

' H - XXVTO * ^ ^prodticiJ from n photograph kim% by him. 
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The whole limy was occupied in moving the impedimenta to Jovtntijd mid next 
morning we reached the nun?, where we proceeded to erect a permanent camp* 

The ruins are arranged as follows : — 

Th- pin M, IH. X X X1. thy , U. and Text % . 2 .) 

The plaza i> u rect Angular enclosure* whose long diameter runs about 
30° K„ of N. It occupies the summit of n small natural hill which idopC* gently 
down in ei r cp r directiOB* It seems probable that the summit of this hill bed been 
flattened artificially, in order to provide a suitable surface fur the construct ton of 
the plaza. Its exact measurements arc not easy to estimate* owing to the fact that a 
great quantity of earth and stones hit-* fallen from the au I .dna tures which surround 
it f oblit*rating to a great extent their original outlines. W hen first disco\ T cr^l it 
was covered by a fnirlv deiiH j growth of small jjuini trees, chiefly cobnut - acid corozn. 
amongst. which stood a. number of large forest trees. These had to la- felted in 
order to ad to it of ii'inJc being earned out on 1-ha stelift and substructures. When 
cleared, the floor was found to he almost perfect ly level and to be computed flf 
three layers:— 

{1) A layer of dark vegetal humus, varying a good deal in depth in different 
parts ol the plaza, hu t averaging, perhaps, fl inches. This had evidently 
luK>n formed by decaying vegetation, accumulated since the desertion 
of the city by its former inhabitants. 

(2) A Inver varying from fl inches to l_! inches thick, composed of .-mall frag¬ 
ment of limestone lying immediately in contact with the km. wJuoh 
had evidently formed the original float of the fdiuii. Between and around 
the uteli' this layer had been greatly deepened. and reinforced with 
large blocks .»f limestone, evidently with the object of affording * solid 
fo und ation fur the monument *, 

(3j A tough, sticky, greyish dav, streaked with red and yellow, which formed 
th e natural floor. The hill upon w hicli the plaza was situated k y between 
the Joventnd aju! the PueDlia Rivers, 30t*to 4UO yards from tlve former, 
tudf a infle Ironi the nearest piint ol the latter, and a little over a mile 
from their junction to form the Mojo Ifiver. The site watt admirably 
chbtetu as excellent natural drainage wan insured, and a uo<h 1 water* 
supplv was close at hand from river* which were atoo teeming with 
fish; moreover, when lha bush wan all dwired, a Bjplendid view' must 
haw bum obtained of the terraces, tin bridge cornier ting them, mid, 
in fact, ol the whole surrounding country. The plaza is enclosed on 
oil four sid'-s by six extensive, flat*tupped pyramids. which had almost 
eerininlv served as substructures for the support of wooden temples, 
lung dtiL>- incorporated with tin- carpet of Vtgeial muiikl which cover? 
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the entire site, Of these six i tinctures, oflc la placed on the !*uuth- 
caift, one oii thf .wutlMfni, Dine on the north-west, and thnw on the 
north-east side. All are now mere heaps u£ stone and earth, in the form 
ol low taftneated pyramids, hut hen' and there are visible traces of 
terracing along their aides, ami of stairways leading to their summits, 
which ncm to indicate that nil of t hem were originally terraced through¬ 
out. the terraces being 1 built of roughly cut stabs of atone, merely fitted 
together without the intervention, of any mortar, Tie nHAsotumcnli 
given of the substructures are as they now slant! not ok they were 
originally, ns the latter measurements ton only h- ascertained niter 
careful excavation, 

1 he plnxa is entered by four passages in? tween the py runs ids, one at each of its 
comers. 

SvbitmffwK I occupies the whole of the auth-mud aide of the pfara, and, tth 
in front of it a row of 1*2 <jtela? T it was probably the most import-ant structure 
in the entire group. ft measures 135 feet in breadth. W feet from front to bach, 
and 33 feet in height. It really consists of three structures joined together—a 
large central pyramid Id feet high, with a smaller pyramid im each side meii^niring 
8 feet and S| feet, respectively. On the skiA facing the plajsn the remaina of a stair 
way may still lie made out. Very little excavation was done on this mound; it 
appeared to have been constructed of large irregular blocks of limutonc and eon- 
glomerate mixed with earth, together with a few roughly squared flat stones. 

One interesting discovery was made, however, namely, a small fragment of a 
broken stela, very much weathered, which had evidently ken refused us fitting , 
when onnstmeting the substnicture. N’o trace of any interior chamber, or May* 
arch, was found. 

Subtmm,^ U is W feet long. 37 feet broad, »,„! 7 fat high. Towards its 
Afflitlwm end. and failing the plan, traces of three low. perpendicular vails, very 
wMy built nf flat Hass. Me *tUl discernible. They divide this part of the stmotue 
into two narrow terraces, which at one time appear to have been continued round the 
whole circumference. Against the side of the snbstronitro, facing away from the 
plajd. the remains nf a stairway, in the form of an inclined plane of tones .md earth, 
are still visible. 

Subtintctumflt tufluuJW-Mtit-lnqgth, t \ fact in breadth, um | feefc in 
hdgbte In the centre of the aide facing the pfaxn stood .Stela ' w, excavation 

Wi “ ' nU ' tLip ^ nd f«™ the Wtttre fo the plana ^ reaching flic ground^ 

fairl. Nothing, except blocks of limestone and earth, w.y. found. 

M*tn*K» n IV, with Substructures V and VI. forms tl,, north'extern bound*™ 
of the pUjsa, It is 51 feet in length, 29 fact in breadth, and 4 feet iu height, 18 feet 
from the end of the side facing the pfara atood Stela Y. Excavations, wafa with 
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a view to finding the lost pieces of tills stela. revealed the fact that the aide of the 
substructure facing the plaza was hi as sided by a perpaauliculor wall. 4 feet in height, 
now completely buried lieoeath humus and fctnuej*, 

SvJutntctuTC F is 154 feet long, 36 feet broad, and 4 font high* 

Stthtfntcttm : VI is feet long, 58 feet broad, awl 10 feet high* It actually 
consists of two structures joined together, tho southern being narrower t han the 
northern* Remains of wall-4, dividing the side facing the plaza into small tcrmces. 
are still found in places* 

Th>: Sfrte. 

Fragments of 26 ate1« were discovered at the mim t not including the small 
piece already referred ro, used as filling in Sabfctfmjfcure I 

All the stelra were found either within the plaza itself or upon the substructures 
which surrounded it. Not one was intact and not one wm in its original position * 
all had probably been knocked down and broken by falling trees, which is not 
surprising when one considers the slinllowH^ of the fnunrlatioiiA supporting the 
mbOomnnLs, as compared with those of other Maya cities. In some eaves fragment a 
of a single stela were found many yards apart, a Beparation which nan only have 
been effected by their movement by grow ing tree-roots and lianas. 

The 20 Htehr arc arranged in the following order:—In a line directly tit front of 
Substructure I. where they probably tiuvd llu principal temple* are theltail lettered 
A, Up C T D. E, F. 0, If. K. L M, X on the plan* The two halves of Steb O 
were found about midway up the north dope uf Kuhalrueture I. Fragment of 
StakeFp Q, and R were fgnnd in t he plaza, dose behind tin m Stela U 

stood, upon the summit of Substructure Ill* and Stela V nil the summit of Sub¬ 
structure IV. The carBeafc contemporaneous date found was that on Stela O r 
** 6,7.0.0.0*, T Ah«u, 3 Katikin " : the latest. “ lUti,0.tU>., t Alum. 13 Yax" on 
Stela £. 

This incmut that, on the evidence ul the surviving dates alone, the city was 
occupied for u jicriod of at. least 7 Katun** or 140 yearn, and probably far a great 
deal longer, as it is hardly likely that the erection of stall® to commemorate Katun 
endings would have commenced immediately after th y was occupied, or that 

the entire population ahould have deserted the sitt* immediately after the erection 
of the last stela. 

Three varieties of Atone were employed by the sculp tore in the construction of 
the stake :■— 

(1} Sandstone, probably quarried from the Iwufcs of a wnall strewn clou 
to the plaza, which run* through a vein of this stone. 

(2) limestone, probably quarried from the neighbourhood of the terrai n. 

f;il Yongtamerntc* obtained from great boulders of this stone, found vIo>se 
to the plaza, on the hank* of the Jovcntud River, 
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1 he dates found recorded On the sick- are na follows:— 


St .>! a D, 

9.50.0.0. 

Stela K, 

lui.o.ao. 


010.15.0,0, 

.. M. 

9,14.0,0.0. 

„ K. 

0J 50.0,0. 

FT 0, 

9.7.O.O.O. 

„ F, 

U. 9J 3.0.0* 

„ Qs 

08,0.0.0. 

* H. 

Dji.ao.o, 

.. T. 

9,au.0.0. 


9X12.0.7. 


9.10.15.0.0* 


titrtu A - The w esternmrod u! the from row of stefat. The upper puirt had been 
broken off nfc the ground-love], and tile hurled locnc completely covered with h imms 1 
so that it was only discovered on excavation. The upper part appears to he repre¬ 
sented only by a few *ttudl fragments. The bue is made of rather soft, friable 
conglomeBflJ.v £ «ud measures 34 inches in length, 3S foebes in breadth, ami 7 inches 
in thtchnes?. 

SSri<t B ~ This stela had also been broken off at the gmimd-levi I. and tJic kise 
' V£tK un] > r fmu3(1 ori excavation* A rev, ,.f rix hieroglyphics was sculptured upon it, 
evidently the hotrorn row of the original inscription, None of them ooidd be 
deciphered owing to weathering. The bra is made of greyish sandstone, and mcasurea 
10 inches in length, 3U mnbes in breadth, and 8 inches in thkxl jiim. Numerous 
small fragments, apparently Iw-buging to the top part of this fitch, were found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sffhj ( (PI. XXVIb—Tikis stela had Wn broken off near the ground-level, 
probably, to Judge by the weathering undergone by the upper fragment*, at a very 
endy date. The stela k made of conglomerate The portion bqried in the ground 
measure h 45 inches long, m inches broad, and 13indies thick. TJ J0 U pp» foment 
Jay a few feet to the north of the lira. It measures 66 inches in length, but at least 
12 Inches are missing from fts top, wn^uently the stela when entire must have 
been from 10 to 11 feet in height, 

Tl ”' ,r !’F" r iMginrait hail full™ with the Initial ticrics side upwards, and « the 
atone is of rather 004TS& «en^lonicrate this has beeu entirely nliliterntiij. i hi the 
side resting upon the earth wo* found, on turning it over, the greater part of a fife, 
sireil human figure, Kalptured in rather low reM, and still in an ^c-lfeui state # 
pn^tTvarion. 

TJie figure, probably meant to reprint a priest, wears an tmmen*© and daborat* 
head-dress, decorated with the head of the feathered aerpent* Ear-plug* and a 
nose ornament are worn, Bound the *Iiouldera b a small jewelled capo or 
cloak. Tho arm* are folded across the chest, against which they hold an elaborute 
ceremomd bar. to each end <iT ^ buffi i» affixed a grotesque face, A broad belt k 
wont round the waist. OH the front ©f which is seen u grotesque Jmuuui face, will, 
oprn mouth and staring eyes, and on each side the same fane in profile, showing the 
immense nose, and fang curving backward from the angle of the mouth. It would 
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appear that on hII the Stefa were peulptiutid human figures on the tides hiving the 
plaza* 

Siebj D {PL yX VH, fig. 1 ).—This stein 19 ma<Je of hard limestone. ft had 
been broken into three fragments, tin* lower of wbirk oil! stood inaslanting position, 
in its origin*! foundatlon. The upper and larger fragment measured 48 inches in 
length. 42 inches in breadth, and 6 inches in tbicktt&te A triangular piece had 
been broken from its top right-hand corner. On the side faring the plaza is 
tfCttfptUted n life-tired human figure, bat this surface, fairing uppermost in both 
fragments, is so badly weathered that only the deeper parts of the .'■etilptiire are 
iiLohlitemted, Vpem the surface fa dag the temple wore sculptured 112 jlyph-bfwfev 
one of the longest ins riptkaui in the Maya circa. 

The hfeniglyphica are archaic in style, and so Irregular in d/.c as to moke the 
sparing of both columns and lino* axtremely uusymm* trh-uL 

For purposes of description, the columns of glyph* arc assumed tn be lettered 
A to R, and the tow- I to 14, In Ah JR, A2, and E2 is recorded t he Initial Series 
Introducing Glyph. In A3 is recorded Bactun D : in HA, Katun 3 ; in A4. 0 Tun -* r 
in R4. 0 Uinala: and in A5 r 0 Kins. Dr. Morley is of opinion that the sculptor 
has mode a mistake, an d that th>- Katun coefficient should be 8. He make- this 
suggestion on the grounds that ho finds a glyph which be interprets as 3 I Ihen further 
on in the inscription, 1 itnd roods the whole date as “ IP.3.0.0.0.,, f» Alum, -1 ( lien. 

A second Initial Series date ifl recorded on this stclu, the Introducing Glyph »■! 
which b seen in R3, It reads &.1O.US.G.0** and In Hfi and GlO on? recorded ft Alum. 
13 Mac* On the plaza side of this stela stood a small circular stone altar, broken 
into severed fragment.-, which appears to have stood originally atamt 2 feet from the 
stela, It was fiat, crudely sculptured, and only a few inches thick. 

[With regard to Morlcy i? suggestion that the sculptor has made a mistake, and 
that the hint Initial Berios should read u 9.8.O.O.O.. ft Ahaa, Chen, neither Long 
nor 3 arc in agreement, In the first place w»> cannot identify the glyph which he 
interprets ns “ 3 Phan/* In the second place, the Initial inscription seems to be 
followed immediately by a glyph (Bo) recording 2 Ahau. This glyph support> tin- 
date aR sculptured, wind's, on this interpretation, reads <juStc Ktraightforwordly. 
11 9.3,ft.0,u.. 2 Alum '* (J 8 Muon omitted |. The study ol thus inscription is nt ill incom¬ 
plete, but Thing's commentary, based on a preliminary inspection, nim jc- follows j— 

“ In my opinion there can be no doubt that the reading of the Initial date n> 

1 fl.3.0,0.0,, 2 Alum (IK Rimti) 1 is correct. It is very unsafe to assume errors in 
the inscription,-:, unless the calculations an inconsistent with each other, but hen* 
we have the very day which the calculation requires. There is no month-day, 
but such im ranuskm occurs in other Initial Scries, The only support for the Morlcy 
reading is the glyph in AS, which 1b " 6 Kotumte while the preceding and following 

1 Iu On* i-cinnrtlion, *rr editorial IHXtuld .Mr, bong'ii rcniisrka appended in squirt- braiAct*. 
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glyphs in A7 ami BS art? endfag'gigns, lu my opinion. the eiphuiatloti t* that the 
*'mmi peases through Katun ft on its way from tie first Initial Series to the con- 
temponmeous date of the inycriptiriii. The wmc «ctun in Attar y. Capon, and on 
tlo 1 lower hieroglyphic atop of Mound 2 > Copan. The only difference in that fa the 
1 r^ent ease there is an imdiim-sign besides the Katun number. But this mam 
ifh.tJt it hecanue in these other inseriptions the count equally payees through a Katun 
ending. 

" * SiUVt tvvo Other readings to surest. Due is, that E9 and F9 is * 2 Lamm, 

I Zip/ end the other is that EIO, E10, Ell, Fll, and FT2 h ‘ 2.1&KU2/ 

One Ot the Fjecuirences of the Calendar Bound date. Lamat 

1 Zip, in Cynic 9, is ,, .. ,► „ .. 9 J0J4. 7. 8. 

Adding above Secondary Series .. „ .2.161012 

Wareach . <. „ *. ,. 0.UJ3. 0. 0. 

3 his would tench 1 8 Ahau, 8 Kayab, which is not found in the inscription. 

Instances occur else where o£ the date reached by a Secondary Serins not being 
► > u r t-Med. * sped tally when it wa& an important date, such as a Bottm. In the present 
< ;isc the omitted date is a 13 I un ending, dso an important date. Jr is well known 
how important all 13-Katun and iJTun endings were, and hem the author of the 
inscription had an extra-special ending to mark, since it was Tim 13 of Katun 13. 
A - mn the KBggeated Initial Senna value, GjbULtft. for % L.imot, j Zip t is wdv 
~ 3 " da Vo mini 9.1DJ5(M>., both the beginning uod cn fling doted of the Secondary 

^ es :tr ' P«* aW * Th * 1» rhe inacription, commencing in 

113, l& 9JO.1&0.O,, 0 Ahau (IS Mac), The imtcripfcha shows clearly 0 Ahau &s 
required by calculation, ami the $ Alum in Gann's paper is probably a clerical error 
I ™gge*t hem a new reading, namely, that HL» is the Hottm glyph which would be 
<oneet following the 9.10.10.0,0* 

■■ Cowmbring this inscription as a whole, it i, rkat the Drat Initial 

Se ™’ 1 wbotLer 0,1 '•>* Jo >« “ Motley readmits. is only a tiaditmnil date n^citdcd 
in the inscription, not the contemporaneous one. The rontempanuteoiia ^ ^ 
n.. ,i,mht the Hot* ending tl.10.15.0.0, The date 9.13.13.0.0. i, a praphetie date 
risk-ms! to on aonuont of its rcmnrkalile nunterioid properties. The dotes mov Ik 
- nmniiii izcd un follow* : - 


Al T Bl, A3>B2, A3, AfyM .. 



flU.tUUP.) 

BT, AS, lift . 

(9^.1 >.0,0.) 

E9.F9. 

flUOJUA) 

K10, KUh Eli, I’H. Fi2 

2JS.lU.12. 


(fU3J3,0.0,) 

113, etc. ,, 

9.10,150,0. 

ms 

(9.10.l5Jf0.) 


2 Ah»u (18 Mima)* 
Ending 8 Kulrnm, 
2 Luma*, | Zfa. 


iS Ahau, ft Kayab.) 
b Ahau (13 Mae). 
Ilotun/*] 
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.Sfcifi E (PL XXVII, tig. i ).—Tiib stdn k made of hn.nl limestone* in which 
were a nmubvr of large holes which had probably Ixen tilled with hard cement, over 
which t Ilg sculpture had Ucen carried. On the side facing the plaza a life-sized 
human figure had bemaculptured, now very difficult to recognize. us tin* side of 
the stone, being uppermost, was badly weathered. The atehi had been broken inn* 

5 pieces, a L’ft-at part of the uppermost of whioh i& missing. The second nin I thin I 
f rugments fit together fairly well The fourth piece con tains a (single row a f glyphs only 
Sts does the bottom piece, which k still tn situ. The original height of the stela was 
approximately 14 feet to IS feet. The fragments which include the first glyphs on this 
atehi were discovered too late to mould, and do not appear in the illustration, 
in A l, Bl. Ift rv veiled the lot reducing Glyph. 

In A2 are seen, at the upper part of the glyph-block, ports of t dots. The bar 
has been broken away, hut it is pructicully certain that Baotun 9 is Indicated. 

In B2 one bar remains or the upper part of the glyph-block. Indicating Katun 1< 
iU, or 15. 

In AlOisewn an Ahau sign, from which the numerical coefficient has been broken 
away, mid, next this, the month Yax. with the numerical coefficient, apparently, Ul. 
In Bll k recorded Katun. 15. 

The Initial Series date would appear to be 11 9.15.0,0,0., 4 Ahau, IS Yax," 

[\jpug and 1 agree with this reading. after independent study of the inscription.] 
Close to the base of this stela, buried in ite foundations on the side feting the 
plaza, was found a cache containing nearly 100 eocentrionllv shaped objects of flint 
and obsidian, varying in length from 1 inch to 7 inches,. They included rings, 
crosses, ercscciits, plain and indented spear-heads, scorpion shaped objects, and 
others of even more grotesque form. [Cl. XXXV. fig. 1J They are almost precisely 
similar to those found by Teobert Haler at Naranjo, in Guatemala, and by 
myself at the ruins of Ximantunich. On the plaza side of the stela, about 2 feet 
from its Iwiee, was found a small altar, rather crudely sculptured from limestone. I t 
represents a bog with a human head, and measures 35 inches long* 22 inches broad, 
and It inches high, ft appcaiv! to .-stainL in its original position. (PI. XXXV, fig. 3,1 
Stria F,— This is the largest monument at lhr site. It was made of hard, 
com pact lim^tone, and measured 16 feet m length, l fact 2 inches in breadth, and 
1 foot 8 inches in thickness. It hud fallen with it* only sculptured rid® up, so that, 
hard tw the stetie was, little but the outline of the glyph-blocks could in? made out 
with any degree of certainty. Unlike the other stel®, the inscription occupied the 
side uf thi 1 stone facing (he plaza. The glyphs thcmaalv-^ were no badly 
deface! that it won im possible to decipher them with any degree of certainty, 
but Dr. Slorfey read* it “ 3 Ahau ending a Tun 13.“ The only place that this can 
occur in Bartim 9 is 9.9.13.0.0., 3 Ajhau. 

Around the hole containing the base of this stela was found what constitutes 
probably the largest cache of eccentrically shaped Uinta and obsidian knives and 
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cores fever loitdd in the Mitya urea : they numbered in nil 01 hi, and indude a flint 
7 inches long, representing, crudely, ft human Igure, nod n beautiful, fint jade ring 
3§ indies in diameter, These objects were scattered broadcast for several feet around 
the baase uf the tstela, and several were found beneath it. (PI. XXXV. (ig. 2.) 

Sirh fi .—Only the base of this stone was found, buried beneath the vegetal 
limn us. It was made r«f hard limestone, »nd measured 43 inches ill lengthy 3lt in das 
in breadth, and 7 inches in tbiekinrss. Fragmeats of what, to judge by the nature of 
t,hr-stone, hail ntuv formal part of tbia fffdu were found mi the pla/.a do* 1 it. 

Sti-l't fl (PI, XXVIII fig. iThis steJn was made d N-ugli eoiighumerat-, 
and measured 10 feet in length, 10 inches in thickness. and 35 inches in breadth, 
at its broadest point, which was near tin- centre. The Imse, which had been 
buried in ike earth, and which, must have afforded but a poor fnmielation 
for Midi a great mass of atone, was }xanted, and the stela itsdf narrowed 
toward k the summit, evidently conforming in shape to the imtss from 
which it was out. The stein had been broken j„ f W0< $ feet Iti indies 
from the Mirnmii. On the side faring .'viibbtnictiin I are 5 rows each conti lifting 
Id glyph-blocks, and one row containing 35. making H6 glyph-block* in all. On tin? 
back arc still tme-s of a lifc-d/ed humim figure, very much wom t a? thin side had 
been exposed to the weather. The inscription, having been turned to the earth, 
was fairly wdl preserved. Bogimmig at the Jdt-haml uppr i oruf-r. th> timi f-«ur 
plyph-blocks AI. JR, A2. and B2, contain the Introducing tSlyph. In A3 is seen 
recorded Bactun9 ; in BA Katun II, In A4 the glyph i> much weathered, hm the 
coefficient {hi obviously II, and the sain- applies ft- Bt and A5. In Itu \* recorded 
til- day in the Cli lend nr Round upon which tltc Initial Scries date fell. This must of 
n-verity be Ahau,and its coefficient isdeariy 12. Tin- whole nuv he mad " 0.1 l.o.o.o, 
12 Ahau, H I’eh.’" The month sign, .* lids, is probably recorded at AT, where though 
the glvph itself is obliterated, the cbftfficicnE b i.i very dear. A »-cttnd Iniricil Series 
dntc h r--r.rrd'd further on. The Introducing Glyph is completely obliterated, but 
ai D7. is clearly recorded by 11 BaoSima; E7 appears to mord 7 Katima; f>8 
undoubtedly 12 Tuna; ES, fi Oinnl n ; and I>9, 7 Kin*. followed by o Maiiik, 
3o Kay ah. The whole Initial Series mark ” 9.7J5L6.7., h MuoUj, jo Kayak" 

[Long ngree* with this reading ] 

About 2 feet, from the etcla, t-n its plmnj side, waa found a small altar in the 
form of a frog with a human fare; this wa* completely covered with vegetal humus 
and only discOWttd on digging round the atrfii. The nJtur, though crude, was lhe 
h*st of those found al thU >ite. It was made of conglomerate, measured 
37 indict in length, lb inches in breadth, and 9 inchin thickness. 

►Stdu K (PI. XXVIII, fig, 2 k—This was mode of dark-brown sandstone. 

It measured Ititt inches in length. 37 indies in breadth, and 7 inches in thiektiesa, It 
had bean broken in two-evidently at Mine remote period, as the fractured surface 
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was mnrh weathered. A large triangular fragment which could not he found, was 
missing ir<*ti the Mt side. Fortunate^, both fragments hud fftflen with the sides 
containing the hieroglyphic maeription dowp.wa.Tiis, ami these were found, on turning 
the stela over, to be in a fairly good state of preservation. L pon the opposite side 
had been sculptured alifo-steed human figure, now so weathered that only the deeper 
Hups of the sculpture evtv distinguishable, The inscription consists of 5 columns of 
II glv|>h-blocks each ; of these, however, w me gone with the triangtthar fragment 
from the aide of the stein. This surface of the stone seems to have undergone a 
curious sort of partial weathering, ns some of the glyph '- are in excellent prwrutiou, 
while others are almost obliterated. The Initial Series date does not commence, 
m this inscription, from the itjijU'T left-hand coniir. but from the cent O'—a most 
unusual, but not unique, arrangement. 

In glyph-bloittfl Cl, Dl. 02 and 112 i»recorded the Initial Series Introducing Glyph. 
In C3 it very deariv shown the Bactun glyph, with the coefficient 9, In l^b the 
Katun glyph and its coefficient are both von obscure, hut the number iodfeated 
appears to be cither 12 nr T. In €4* ft Tuns life recorded ; in D4, both the Idnal 
glyph and coefficient are voir obscure, but in Co, 0 Kins arc plainly recorded. In 
CU. DU. is recorded the fa! end or Round date, 10 Alum, H Yaxkin. upon whkh 
the Initial Series date fnlL As only one Katun-ending in Boston 9 fell upon this 
day. i.e, that of Katun 12. we may unhesitatingly tend the Initial Series date an 
0.12,0.0 0., 10 Aliau. » Ymtkm At the huso of this stein—*m the side facing Sub- 
Httucture J. and not, ns iu +iu- ruse of all the other fftolffi* vu the pln/Ji ride—was found 
a cache containing a large jle riche head, and nearly IftO obsidians, including knives, 
cores, and ^centriCully shaped objects, very flimilur to those found ar the base of 
Stein F. 

| b.mg agrees with this reading.! 

Stela L *—Only the base of this atria remained, standing upright in in original 
foundation. It was made uf soft sandstone, and measured 30 inches by 2% indies. 
£ft < i race of the tijijwr part nf this stdo wa> found. Stela K to the coat of L t recorded 
the end of Karim 12: Stefa M.J.o its west, recorded the end >d Katun 13, so it is only 
reasonable to suppose that this stela recorded the end of Katun 13, or an Oxlahimtun. 

Sfr’ht M i.PL XXIX. fig. 1).— This monument appeals to have been at some 
remote period completely uprooted, and broken Into fragments, We discovered 
;ind fitted together three oF these, and so obtained the mtijor port of this urariptum. 
The reconstructed part meiwund AS inches in length. 34 inches in breadth, and 
4i inches in thickness. On otic side were traces of the usual life-sized human figure, 
and. on the opposite side, the hieroglyphic inscription. All but a few of the glyphs 
were foully defaced, and souu- of them completely obliterated. There remain, 
however. I think, sufficient tn ritow that tins date recorded is the ond or Katun 14, 
of Bttctun 9. In AJ is seen the Introducing Glyph, occupying a single glyph- 
blo ck ) and not ;i> is usual l glyph-blocks. In Itl is clearly shown the head 
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St' h E.~-' Tbit? conri&ted of one large and several tim&ll fragments id sindMonv 
upon -which tracts of ecidpturts were brill discernible, and which had evidently 1 
at one time formed parts of a etcla. They were found buried beneath the humus, 
at the b?LBF- of Substructure I, on the side facing the plaza. 

Stek i 7-—A fragment of Limestone found flow to Stela S, which, to judge by im 
si^o and shape, had farmed part i>l a stela. The ftculpture upon it had been 
obliterated almost completely. 

Stela J7.—Thia stela waa found upon the Hiimnut. of Substructure f II Lt had 
lrt?cn broken off at the ba^e r nitd the upper fragment was broken in two. Upon one 
surface were 1 columns of hieroglyphics, with 2f> perfect ami i imperfect glyph- 
block?, 1 he stone was so badly weathered that it was found im^H^silik to decipher 
the date recorded upon it. The top left-hand glyph raomhk* the Introducing 
Glyph of an Initial Series, but the Bactun, Katun, Tun, tfioal, and Kin si^ns, with 
thi ir coefficients, are all hopelessly obliterated. Sum*: of the other glyphs am in a 
fair state of preservation, though the wsentisl ones are gone. The monument, which 
• °f conglomerate, measures 35 inches in breadth, and the two remaining fragments 
measure, together, 65 inches in length. 

strh T (PL XXX. fig, 2),~This stela was Situated upon the summu of 
Substructure JV. Only the upper part of the skin, which was broken into four 
frugFjientB, wan recovered. This, when the pieces were fitted together, measured 
34 inches in length and 16 inches in breadth. It contain* g columns 5 gfypjj* 

blocks each, but obviously the greater part of the bottom of the inscription was 
missing. 

Glyph-blocks Al, B|. A2, and B2 are occupied by the Initial 8cries Introducing 
Glyph, in A3 b recorded very dearly Bocnm 9, the ordinary sign lor the Eactun 
being used. Glyph-hlock B3 contain* the Katun sign. This b a good deal 
weathered, but almost CtttsMy the numerical coefficient is 7. \\ Tuna ir 44, 

0 Utnals in Bl, and 0 Kins in A5 am all very plain. This whole Initial Series 
appear to bo 9J.0-GJ?,, 7 Abati, 3 Kankm. 

El on thb inscription records 10 Kntuns; FJ, J5 Tuns; E2, U Uinnla; and 
F2, ti Kins, Dt. Morley be lie v es that this records the Init ial Series date 0. 1 0. l&.Q.O. , 
the Introducing Glyph and the Bactun sign having been recorded upon the bottom 
of the two preceding columns, which are missing. 

[Mr. Long remarks :— 

“The readings of 9.10.0,0,, 7 Alum (3 Kankm}, »nd (tylklfl.fMJt, 0 Alum 

Mac) must be accepted. 

■ 1 hrtve a now reading to add, namely that H3 hr the head variant of the Tun 
glyph with, probably, the number 15. while Gi is 3 Karims, the Uiuals and Kina 
taking omitted a? arihg tjma* occurs. 
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“ N«w r jf from the second Initial Series *. ,. .. *. 9.10.15.0,0, 

we subtract the above Secondary Stories ,, ,, ,, 3.1 5,0.0. 

the remainder ia the Erst Initial Series , h ,, .. 1 7. 

11 This is a parallel case to Stela F at Quirigun* where the two Initial Series On 
the same mOfliiment are connected by Secondary Series.] 

The AUttrs, 

As stated pise where, three Hinoll altars were found, apparently in fku t on the 
plaza aides of Stebp I>, E, and H. Those La front of Stein; E and H were crudely 
sculptured, to represent frogs wit h human faces ; t he third w as simply a Hat, circular 
limestone disc. Irt addition to these three, however, two other fragment* of; frog- 
shaped altars were found, buried beneath the vegetal humus which covered the plaza, 
and, in the same situation, several fragment* of what appeared to have, been flit 
round niton* similar to that found in front nf Stda 1 1 It is not improbable, there¬ 
fore, that; beside every stela, at least those in the front row. there stood originally 
a small altar, ft w;rs found impossible to assign any uf these altar*, except those 
fronting Stela? D. Ik and H. to the stria; to which they belonged, os their fragments 
were scattered about, indiscriminately, nt the bn dr of the plaza. 

The Mounds. 

One of the most interesting niouncld at the site wan situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the plaza, along the road leading to Jo vent ltd Camp. It was close 
to the largest tree I have ever seen. Almost beneath the shadow of this tree were 
two great stone-faced pyramid* with Hat summits, the largest of which was .ihcKt 
1*2 feet high and almost perpendicular. At fir^t J ^ippoKcd that those two pyramids 
were thf? usual substructure* for the support of dwellings or temple.*, so comnion nr 
the tits, hut on closer examination I observed, on the fiat summit of the larger one, 
three small subsidiary mmiods. each approximately 2 feet high. 12 feat long, and 
S feet broad- This was unusual and us the wort would not take very bug, we 
determined to excavate them* 

Mound 1. This mound was found to be composed throughout of blocks of 
limestone, and earth, which went down to a depth of about A feet, where the smaller 
inf mud became contiuuoua with the pyramid upon which it. stood, which was built 
of great rough boulders of limestone. At a depth of IS inches fragments ol obsidian 
knives and nicely painted potsherds began to appear. Just Mow these we found 
two obsidian cones and two perfect knives, with the bones of some good-sized bird— 
pn-l'uMy a cruraaaow—and those of a deer, Near these were some human remain*, 
eonsifltnig of fragments of the long banco, and some teeth, accompanying which were 
a broken javelin head covered with white patina, part of zi small stemmed spear-head, 
two fragments of broken jadeite beads, and tw<p obsidian cores. Moat interesting of 

z 2 
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ail, however, w<l* a beautifully moulded pottery head, El inches in length, with 
tegular features, rather flattened nose, and hirge prominent lip#. What rendered 
thta little mask extraordinarily interesting was the fact that it was almost 
precisely similar: to soma found at Lulcuwtun, the site on the Rio Grande, where 
t!j<’ British Mu Beam have lieeu carrying on excavation for two years. This 
whs the first of these day figurines discovered, but. later, several appeared which 
might have Wu made from the same moulds ns some of those ni Ltibaantun, 
so close is the resemblance. These two places must undcmbtciily Lave been con¬ 
temporaneous. and there must have Iwen free intercourse he tween them, which + 
as they are only alumt 2o miles apart in a straight line, is not surprising. The proof 
of this contemporaneity b exceedingly important, for. when ns dates are plentiful 
ut this rite, not a single one has ever been found at Lubaantun. 

Mmtwf 77 was situated a few yards from the first. At a depth of 1 feet, on 
the north side «jf the mound, a human skeleton wuis found, lying on its hack in the 
fully extended position. It was apparently that of a young female, lusa than 1 0 years 
of age as the head and great trochanter of the femur were not as yet joined to the 
bone by osseous tissue. The cranial bones were very thin, and were recovered with some 
difficulty. Compression, during infancy, had evidently been practised in the frontal 
region, in order to produce the sudden slope backwards of the forehead, above the 
superciliary ridges, so dear to some branches of the Maya, With these bom:-, and 
scattered about mdricrimmately on all sides of them, were found the following 
objects 

(1) Six obsidian knives, 

(2) The bones of a deer. 

(3) Fragments of a nicely painted pottery vessel. 

f l) A tubular ahull bead, and two Minnl] circular objects of the same tnatonal, 
perforated through the centre, one plain, the other with an incised 
device: both, probably, small ear-plugs, 

(h) A small clay head, evidently of a female, as the hair is swept back on each 
*irie from ft centra] parting, in two flat bandeaux, which pass l.chind the 
small circular ear-plugs worn in each ear. 

This was probably the grave of a young girl of the working-doss, buried with 
her few email possession*, and a little food supply for her journey to the next world. 
It may seem surprising to find obsidian knives buried with t> female, but the little 
obsidian knife must have been to the Maya woman what the scissors are to her 
modern sister, tmd what his pocket-knife is to a mam 

In tlie centre of tins mound, at a depth of 2 feet, was found a mask 5$ inches 
i'Hiei by Uj inches brO&d, beautifully carved from hard* white limestone. {FI, XXX11 
figa. I and 2 ) It was hollowed out behind, and represented an individual with a 
very fiat, broad nose and huge mouth with protruding Ups. Over the forehead ore 
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five circular depressions, J inch in diameter, evidently meant lor the reception 
of insets. probably of obsidian or nlaell : wc searched very carefully for bur 

could not find a single one* Immediately beneath the mask were found a few frag- 
ments of human Ions bones uad teeth* with the head of a small Clay figurine vtuy 
much defaced* It seems curious that an extremely valuable article, such as this 
mask must have been* ^bould be buried with an individual so poverty stricken 
that his only other earthly possession appears to have been n single clay figurine, very 
much die worse for wear, and M little regarded, that Ins friends did not even place 
with him the usual food offering, to support him on the long journey he was about 
to undertake* 

J/oumf /// was situated within u few yards of Mound 11, ami was almost exactly 
identical in size and construction* At a depth of 18 inches Ik- low the surface, were 
found a few fragments of human long bones, and teeth, so badly deeded that it was 
impossible to determine cither the age or sox of the individual to whom they belonged : 
with these bones were the following objects :— 

(1) Eight fragment'-. of obsidian knives. 

(2) A number of potsherds, painted red , yellow* and black* 

{$) A broken flint ^pear-head. 

(4) Parts of two email Lubatuitvui style clay figurines* t hie of these rep re 
seated « man with receding forehead, straight* well-formed nose, 
prominent lipped mouth, and obliquely w-{ eyes, apparently closed in 
sleep. A second figurine represented the bust of a rather stout woman* 
whose hands were folded together in her lap; the waist is mscbm* 
fortobly constricted for that of such a stout person. 

Mound IV ,—Four other small mounds were excavated here, at points 
separated by considerable distances from each Other, The si rat of these was one of 
a group of three flat-topped mounds situated midway between the pliiza and the 
nearest point to it on t he Joventud Elver. 11 w ns almost circular, 3U feet in d hi ulet i > r, 
and 4 feet high. The whole of the central part of the mound was dug away down 
to the ground-level; it wm composed of the yellow clay *>f the surrounding soil* 
ruinf&rccd by great nuutbcm of rough block* of limestone* No human bone*, and 
do artifacts of any deocription were found within it. The top of this mound waa 
perfectly flat* The two other mounds in this group were almost exactly similar 
to the one described, and it was considered useless to excavate them. There can be 
little doubt but that all then fiat-topped mounds, buil t of clay, with a strong reinforce- 
incut d stone, were merely substructures far the support ol wooden houses. 

Mound T* This mound formed one of an extensive group* close to the plaza, 
and between it and a small creek running into the Pusilhh River. It was irregularly 
circular, 2T feet in diameter* and l feet in height, It was bin It of earth, freely mixed 
with targe block* of Htoae. forming a linn and very lasting foundation for the support 
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of u wooden building, little uffected, os its perfect state of preservation attests, by 
even the heavy rainfall of this district. The mound was quite flat on top, and though 
it was dug down to the ground-level, neither bones nor artifacts were found within it. 

Mound VI .—This mound was situated close to Jovcntud Camp. It was twice 
the size of Mound V, but, on digging down to the ground-level, it proved to be 
composed of clay with a very large reinforcement of stones. Neither bones nor 
artifacts were found. The summit was flat and extensive, and it also had evidently 
been a substructure for the support of a wooden house. 

Mound VII .—Was situated on the south side of the Pusilha River, near the 
bridge, at the base of the southern terrace. Here the interstices between a group 
of great limestone liouldere had been tilled in with earth and potsherds in about 
equal proportions. The sherds, constantly exposed to water draining from the terraces 
above, were so rotten as to be almost incorporated with the clay anil difficult to 
separate from it. The majority were of common domestic ware, but a few were 
of polychromr vases. Fragments of human hones wore found in one of the crevices, 
so much decayed that it was impossible to tell the age or sex of the person to whom 
they belonged. It seems probable that these rocky crevices were used as rubbish 
depositories by the ancient inhabitants, and a more thorough examination may 
bring to light a number of interesting objects, but it can hardly be hoped that pottery 
fragments will ever be recovered in as good a state of preservation os were those in 
the cave, presently described, owing to their much lew favourable position. 


The Bridije . (PI. XXXI. tig. 1.) 

Probably the meet remarkable structure throughout the entire site, and one, 

80 fur M 1 nm awan ‘- ‘l uite uni <F“- "Mun the Maya urea, is the bridge, or rather the 
remains of a bridge, across the Pusilha River. This is situated some half a mile 
m a straight line from the plaza, and was obviously intended to connect the two main 
districts of the ancient city, situated on the northern and southern terraces. The 
bnilge consists of two stone abutments placed opposite to each other, on the northern 
and southern banks of the river, with a spillway on each side to carry off flood water 
I here must originally have been, not one bridge, but three-one extending across 
the nver from one abutment to the other, and one on each side of this bridging the 
spillways. The abutments are built of stone, and where they are in contact with the 
water are faced with very large blocks neatly fitted together. Each abutment 
measures 75 feet in length nt the base and 55 feet at the summit. The breadth of 
each to the spillways is 32 feet, and the height, which is slightly greater in one than 
the other, approximately 15 feet. 

The spillway*, curved channel* numinfi on the outer side* of the abutment*. 

“ 7u nrt , b 77 ’ ,hi0h th< ‘ T 0prn ' nt0 tHe " V "' "* P“ ved throughout with neatlr 
fitted block* of limestone. The opening* of each were 7 feel above the river level 
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af the time of our visit, so that they could not come into operation till the river 
row at least 7 feet above its tlieu level. The river above the abutments was 
approximately 20 yards wide, between them 10 yards. Below them it expanded 
into a small and very deep lagoon, perhaps 80 yards across. 

The depth of water between the abutments at the time of our visit varied 
from G feet to 10 feet. The function of the bridge was, as already stated, obviously 
to connect the northern ami southern parts of the city, across the PusilhA River. 
In the dry season this would hardly have been necessary for a people using neither 
wheeled vehicles nor beasts of burden, os good fords existed both above and below 
the bridge : but in the rainy season, especially during high floods, these fords would 
have become quite impassable, and even crossing in a dug-out would have been 
attended with a certain amount of risk. 

Though at no other Maya city does such u structure exist, it is not because of 
the lack of need for one ; as at Copan. the river runs through the ruins ; und at Tikal, 
the various districts of the city are separated from each other by ba mine os : yet at 
none of these sites are any vestiges of ancient bridges found. 

The construction of tills bridge postulates a considerable amount of engineering 
skill on the part of the ancient Maya; moreover, their work was built to last, for, 
though the abutments were put up perhaps 15 centuries ago, they are very much as 
their builders left them, and the spillways are unchanged, yet the whole structure 
has had to withstand the tremendous floods of perhaps 1,500 rainy seasons, when the 
river may rise 10 feet in 24 hours, and a gentle stream be converted into u raging 
torrent, down which come hurtling great tree-trunks, striking like hattering-rams 
with almost irresistible force on the up-stream surfaces of the abutments. 

The floors of the original bridges were probably mode of logs of sapote wood, 
laid side by side in contact with each other. This wood, which is plentiful in the 
surrounding forest, is hard, tough, and where protected from the weather almost 
everlasting ; indeed, some of the beams and lintels in Maya temples, made from it, 
still remain but little changed after 8 to 18 centuries. In the open, and exposed 
to the weather, however, the bridge timbers have disintegrated centuries ago. We 
felled a large Santa Maria tree growing on top of one of the abutments and let it 
fall across the stream, bridging it again for the first time since its builders 
disappeared. 

The Caws. 

Along the base of the terraces, in the side of the limestone cliffs which adjoin 
tln-in. and even on the floor of the terraces themselves, were found numbers 
of cavwi, some of them of considerable extent, others mere crevices in the rock. 
These seem to hnve been used partly os refuse heaps for the deposition of rubbish 
as potsherds, flint and obsidian chips, broken implements und weapons, fragments 
of nibbing stones, etc., and partly as burial places, for human bones in a poor state 
of preservation were found by us in three of them. 
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Cave 1 was situated at the base of a terraced limestone ridge, on the north side 
of die bridge, and not very far from it. It commenced as a small roughly circular 
chamber some 12 feet in diameter, from which branched out two narrow passages, 
and it was in tlie exploration of one of these that the most important results were 
obtained. The floor of the little chamber was composed of earth and moderately 
large blocka of limestone, and die passage to the right was tilled almost to tho foot 
with the same material; a s some of these stones were water-worn, it was obvious 
that they had been brought in by human agency. In the centre of the roof of the 
chamber was a large, round, funnel-shaped hole, which may have been used to 
facilitate the shooting of rubbish into the cave beneath. In excavating, we divided 
the material on the cave floor roughly into three levels: the first, from the surface 
to a depth of 2 feet; the second, from 2 feet to 4 feet; and the diiid, below 4 feet. 
Xot ouc-third of the content*! of the cave were removed, as it was felt that work of 
such importance should be left over till the next field season, when a larger force 
and more time would be available for its proper prosecution. 

Removing the earth from the right-hand passage was at first an extremely 
tedious business, as, owing to the lowness of the roof, only one Indian could work 
at a time, and. till the hole grew larger, he had to lie on his belly and jiass die stones 
up, one by one, to another Indian behind, working by the light "of a gasoline lantern 
as sufficient sunlight did not enter for the purpose. From the commencement 
potsherds and obsidian chips came out in great abundance, and curiously enough one 
of the first objects to l* found, lying, in fact, on the surface, was a flat tri'angular piece 
of iron almost rnsted through, obviously die point of a machete, which had probably 
been broken ofl by some mahogany-cutter, many yearn before, when searching 
for treasure m the cave. In the first 2 feet of the cave floor we found a great 
number of objects the majority of which were potsherds; amongst these were the 
bones of large mammals and birds, and pieces of corn grindstones, mode of hare! 
porous volcanic rock. About a foot below the surface we come upon a small cache 
of perfect obsidian knives and cores, die presence of which in u rubbish heap is 
difficidt to account for ; near them were two little crescentic objects of sandstone 
probably used for sharpening stone and bone implements. Close to these were 
found fragments of human bone, very much decayed, representing at least two 
individuals, and it is possible that the obsidians and other implements ware buried 
with these as funerary offerings in the usual way. At the bottom of the 2-foot level 
were found fragments of a very fine incense burner, consisting of the head, with part 
of the head-dress, the hand, and some of the elaborate ornaments of the figure in 
applique, which decorated the outside of die censer (PI. XXXI11 fig l) o„ 
another cenaor the head in painted dan* colour, tho eve white; tho no*- U 
large, ntraight, an.1 prominent, and the forehead high, nl,owing no trace of 
crantal d.-formafon; the tip, an- no largo and prominent an aW to amount 
o n deformation, doody resembling tho lip, of the lun,-atone maak already 
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described (I»l. XXXIII, fig. 2). Great numbers of potsherds were found in this top 
layer, for the most part of crude domestic pottery, and red polished ware. Amongst 
them, however, were a proportion of polychrome ware, the colours used being red, 
yellow, white, and black, and the devices, for the most part, geometrical in style. 

The second level, from 2 feet to 4 feet, was, like the first, composed of earth and 
stones. Great numbers of potsherds were found in it, chiefly of comroou domestic 
utensils, but amongst these a very considerable proportion of finely painted and 
decorated ware. No complete vessel was found, and usually not more than one or 
two fragments of each, but, as only about one-third of the contents of the cave 
have been removed, it is to be hoped that next year sufficient fragments may be 
recovered to reconstruct, at any rate, a few of the pots. (PI. XXXIV.) 

Two fragments are particularly noteworthy, upon each of which is painted a 
human face, in red, yellow, black, and white. In the first, the nose is straight and 
large, and the chin prominent. The face is painted red, black, and yellow, in a com¬ 
plicated pattern, probably intended to represent the colour and design used by the 
ancient Maya in painting their faces ou ceremonial occasions. Part of the outer 
layer of paint has scaled off. and shows the technique of applying nn outer coat over 
a subjacent slip. In the second head the nose is hooked, and the forehead so 
receding as to suggest deformation. The lips, like those of the mask and 
incensario, arc largo, the lower pendulous and protruding beyond the tip of 
the nose. (PI. XXXIV, fig. 4.) 

A number of potsherds was fouud. upon which were painted or inscribed 
hieroglyphics (Pis. XXXI11, fig. 4; XXXV, fig. 4); all appeared to be purely 
decorative, with the possible exception of one, upon which was incised the day 2 Ahau. 

The bottom layer in the cave contained a vast number of potsherds, for the 
most port rough domestic ware, amongst which were some fragments of polychrome 
ware ; the proportion of these, however, to the common variety was decidedly less 
than in the 4-foot level. 

This cave, and possibly other caves along the line of terraces, offers, probably, 
an unrivalled opportunity for intensive stratigraphic study, such as has never before 
been encountered at any Maya site. 

Cave 2.—This cave was situated near the Joventud River, about 9 miles above 
the bridge. The entrance was in the face of a steep limestone cliff. The cave ran 
bock for about 100 feet, being high enough for that distance to admit of one walking 
upright in it; beyond this it branched out into a number of low passages. On the 
floor of the cave lay a considerable amount of earth, upon which, ucar tin' entrance, 
were found a number of fragments of polychrome pottery, by one of our Nicaraguans. 
Before leaving, Clive-Smith found, by the side of the cave, a narrow, well-like hole, 
on throwing the light of the electric torch down which it fell on some objects which 
appeared like bones. He squeezed himself down the hole, aud with considerable 
difficulty managed to retrieve several of them, together with a single potsherd of 
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paintftl wnre. They proved to be some of t he long bones uf a human skeleton 
They were almost black in colour, and very heavy, having undergone a pro™ of 
partial pt-tn:action. They were lying on the surface, uncovered by earth, ami the 

My io ^ fl ^ h r,ie T tad b, ^«>nge(l had evidently been thrown down the hole, and 
left as it lay, 

Curr - T1|J " ^>iifbteti of a lung, murow fissure in the floor of the second terrace, 
on the »ut!i of the PnriM River, The fissure had been roofed over, but part of the 
roof had fallen in, leaving an opening just sufficiently large to admit of ono’& m^nnu 
into the cavity bate.*. At the bottom, lying on the ground, were found part of 

n human lower jaw, with wine fragments of painted pottery. This fissure was left 
for future exploration. 


N<vrr. on tin: iNenusuD Monuments, 

(By K. E. Lon-q, B.A.) 

The contemporaneous dote. of this site from 07 . 0 . 0 . to 9.15000 « nd 

™ n n 0hm Wpt *“*“**' i ^ »U *• Hotun endings, except 

MMC. 0A, m Kstan Ending. « mil The site is therefore a good ^plc o{ ^ 

f “ r P* 04 * 8 of ^ me bf Meeting monument* It « also 

* fiurly early ede, the* bring lew Old Empire rites dating from the Early Period 
(finer to B.10.M.0.,. Thi, is of much interns, from 2 situation 0 , \i I 
intermedmte between the Uaxuetun-Tikul region, the earliest nest of the Mura’ 
and Copan, the eaiEesl dty in the souths, We now have s line ol Early Period 
date* running along the whole eastern part of the May. tamtay, from Copun in the 
south to Cuba a the north. In the Usu.,acinta region nnd the wort g^aily the 

22 "2 JT, HH m<UB “ St 11,0 ** tie^Lp/ 0 ; „i 

Piedrna \egrus, whteb dates from £1.8.15.0.0. at lasst, nnd probably earlier thou oh 
““ WCh veI >-riatea have hi-™ found there as in the east, in the west, 

' 1 , ' L _ nf>11 ° moT . . ni^Cf.I earlier, t h ft latex 1 at Fiedraa ITagraa being 18 5 0 0 

and at La Mar, 9.18.10.0.0.. and at Oeosingo in the extreme soutb-wcmTlO 00 o' " 
We may. therefore, conclude that the Maya tivflinatfan ftmrnhed in the north, 
east at Uaxacton from at least the latter half of Cycle 8; that at the beginning ol 

, J ‘ T ? *° C ° P “’ “ d ’ ***** U " wtole Dtm H Period, continued 
TO extend along the east, coast up to Cobd ; that near the end of the Early Period it 

grentiy mcreased ,n power, os evidenced both by its spread towards the west an a the 

which wm ™ ni ** 1 rium and continued to increase during die 
Middle and Great Periods ; and that, towards the end of the Great Period it m^with 

“T - f abandon the west and south and 

l ' S ln **“ “ rtte “ 6 - T!le **X™r Of dates in the Early Period „t Cold and 
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Chtituittal Bay. and ill the Middle Period at Jaiim and Etpi, shows that the: former 
view af u migration from the Did Empire territory to the Xew Empire must be 
abandoned, Rather was it the C08C that during Cycle 0 the whole Maya area, 
including Yucatan, wop occupied by one people. This agrees with the tradition of 
Vrri.ih ruling over mi empire of four j . .sr;^. urn- of which wu TtUlfild imdl OQO 
i Edquimula (Copun) t and tradition reported by Diego Garcia de Patado in 157fi 
that Cop:m was built by a great lord who came from Yucatan. '' Yum ton ” for the 
natives at Coptui may well have included Ujpnutun its well as the present Yucatan 
1 agree with the view of 81 'dor Juan 3 fart Inez Hernandez in bis (AtOMHB* Mayas, 
p. that Oaxnotuu l>e the Cluicuouiun of the Books ol lliilnn Balam. Under 
his correlation the date a.d. 170. Katun 8 Ahau f derived from the Books of CbiUn 
Bakun for the departure from Xonotial. is 8.7.0.0.0., and this. he says, would 
agree with the Cycle 8 dates at UaxattujL Senor Martinez Hernandez and 
Mr. J. K. Thompwn have reached very similar correlations with the long count. 
Martinez makes 11.16.0,0,0, equal October 31st. I433H (Julian), while Thompson 
makes it equal November 13th t 1539 (Gregorian — November 3rd, Julian). There 
is thus only three days difference, and on this point I think Thumpfsou if right, 
as his correlation agrees with the new umou dates according to the -Supplcmeut-iiry 
Series. But Martinez, as 1 understand him, accepts the generally received sequence 
of Krvtuns in tliu Boftkfl of Chitan Bnkni as settled by Brinton, while Thompson 
telescope? this by making it 13 Katun? shorter. On this JOUU 1 think Martinez 
bright. T he d iseo very of t lie Early Period dates in Yheat an Inn? retnnvod the form er 
nbjwtioiis. 


Kirruat on Btdtfmra Excavations in tue ( ayo Diatbict, Bnrnsn Hounmus. 

(By Caitain E. L. Urdnino,) 

After the departure of Dr. T. Gazm for England, another journey undertaken} 
On May 18th, for the purpose of exploring certain cave# and mound* in the C&yo 
District. (Text-fig. 3.j 

.ifter u somewhat slow journey up the Belize River, 1 and my small stall of 
one arrived at the i’uyo and proceeded at once to Bviiqn Viejo, where ; wo mules 
mid a horse were hired, and a start- whs made the next morning to a nave on a track 
that eventually led in tin- direction of' 'amp Six. 

Tins wan a cave visited sometime previously by Dr. Garni, but not explored 
to the end. A mound near the mouth proved to bo composed entirely of fragment* 
of coarse broken pottery, but 1 could not discover a single piece that was of any 
interest.. Further down the cave, however, we came to a smaller cavity leading 
from a sort of pit, with a joined stalactite and stalagmite in the middle which much 
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Helped the descent. Tim small cave held a large number of broken pots of 3 coarse 
black earthenware, and was evidently the place where Dr. Gann had obtained his 
one whole specimen. \\c then explored the cave to the end and its numerous small 
branches, but failed to discover anything more, except small pieces of red pottery 
much water-worn and soft with long exposure to wet mud. 

Some examination of a neighbouring recess in the cliff followed, but also without 
result. 

As the two Indians who were then with me did not know of any further caves 
in the vicinity, I decided to return to Bonque. On the journey one or two mounds 
were observed, one of which had been explored also by Dr. Gann, and it was decided 
to dig through a small ono close by the track, but although we dug down to the 
ground-level nothing at all was found. 

On the Sunday, at Benquc, Mr. G. Busby, Government Survevor. verv kindiv 
offered to show me some large mounds close to Succots, and these I decided to 
explore and refer to oa A, B, etc., on the plan. 

Mound A was started on the next morning, digging in from the west side from 
a deft formed by an earth slide, and digging was continued at a depth of about 6 feet 
to the centre and a cavity was made some 10 feet across. Almost exactly in the centre, 
at a depth of 3 feet, a burial was discovered, but the skeleton was so rotten and so 
firmly embedded in the marl that it was quite impossible to expose it complete, but 
enough could be seen of the skull to show that it was lying almost face downward-. 
At the foot of the body a flint javelin-head was found, and near the head nearly the 
whole of a painted plate. This had clearly been broken at the time of burial, as 
several of the pieces were superimposed on each other. Two small shells, each 
pierced, were the only other articles found, but as the mound is a very high one. 
at least 80 feet down one side, it is probably well worth further excavation. Uck 
of time to clear all the surrounding bush prevented a survey of the height and contour 
from being made. 

At the eastern base of A lies the elongated Mound B. which was next entered 
from both ends. After some little work the men found that they were digging along 
a rough wall. This was only on an average 2 feet in height and extended for 34 feet. 
There was one opening 2 feet wide on the east side. At the depth of 2 feet a cement 
platform was uncovered which extends the whole length of the mound, and this we 
opened in the middle to a depth of 3 feet finding another platform underneath about 
11 inches lower. Nothing was found here except some fragments of painted pottery 
at one end, a hammer-stone, and part of a granite ruhbing-gtonc 

Work was then commenced at Mound 0 some } mile to the north-oast, the only 
tind» consisting of another part of a rubbing-stone and many bits of course red 
pottery. Two men were instructed to clear the bush at the western end. and this 
was then found to point exactly to a mound to the south of the ruins at Xnnantunich. 
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MOd^f 801 df8reeS ' the com P” s8 - b<, " in « «■ «■* rain* themselves being 

About this time one of the men mentioned that he knew of another cave beyond 

Z'r >•77*.*". »d this «. visited and yielded several fiJTtle 
st important being an engraved vase, about 8 inches in height with 
figures on either side (PI. XXXIII fig S> <W,™1 ,1 

niece.. .11 . . ' “*• '■ Scversl othor vases were found, the 

by I! a i° CCUrn °8*• — Place and having evidently b*n washed out 

!nr,r rtl , “T “ N ‘ m " Whst . hut sLufd, f think be 

worth further investigation. Other finds consisted of several metates one whole 

m whicb had - --* S IZ 2£ 

C1 “ e to MOTnd 0. I discovered a cache, or what appeared to be a water 

di2£'tTa„ | TT d ' Tt ‘° haVC “ entranCe 2 f *‘ 6 tafc- » diameter 

descending to an arched chamber about 15 feet across at the bn**™ u , . , 

e,« ; , . «« „ ** „ tl , 

>a.. «. Tb, „i. It— 


There are three other small mounds quite no»r , 

Mound B, and, .ike it, pointing directly to the mound near xlllTf 
did not permit examination of these. * C ’ ^ ut tlme 

«m„; to JS7 «vn ‘ a, ' K j ha ^^ 

s^rerr-jsrsmr? z 

•upplcmont to the original*. * M> fonn ’ *“ cUr,t y oi <iet*U. a valuable 
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RACIAL AIsTIIR OP OA1ETRY : A PLAN TO OBTAIN INTERN AT J ONAL 
DMFOBMiTV OF METHOD. 

By L- TtE,DE2+LEY. 

I_v spite of the attempt mode at Monaco in 1906 and at Genov* in I0L2 to *«3ect 
and define measurements an the living body that .should gain international adoption 
among anthropometric workm, there lb still lamentable lack of agreement among 
the anthropomfitrista of this country, and not of this country alone. It in worth 
while, therefore, to enquire into the subject of bow far st&nd&Trfixatiou U essential 
Ui the progress of science, how much may bo possible and the conditions of its 
achievement, 

Wdkre S i’a n dj&di zati on is Most EsanxnAi- 
Anthropometry my serve tMerent purposes, and the measurement used w ill 
' Ju y ftCCunlmglv, Such purposes include the coropaxtson of variations in size 
nod proportions nf the same individual at different ages or of different individuals ; 
or the comparisons of groups of people subject to special conditions ,, i;, malnatri- 
tion) with similar groups not thus subject: or of series of people paired m given 
degrees of consanguinity or groups of different agvs, different Bara, different races, 
and fiv on. \n the objects of measurement are various, so is the number of useful 
possible measurements infinite. To attempt to standardize them nil would fo p* ; 
nor in those lines of research where the worker himself can supply hi* own 
comparative data is there any advantage to be gained by tanking his measurement* 
conform to those taken by others. It is equally obvious, however, that where 
the material required is so fnrercaching as to be outside the possible capacity of the 
individual worker, progress beyond that limit depends on tin dmickrdkation of 
s «' h measurements as are essential to the enquiry. Of the various objects detailed 
above, that of mce-differentiatim and race-compariflon is the uric which most of 
ah depends upon the co-operation of many workers over a considerable period 
in acc umulating sufficient data to establish any well-based coitcluaions at all over 
the whale field. And this object—the characterisation M rental types, the establish- 
moot of degrees of relationship. and the gradual tilling up of many of the gaps hj 
the tilery of evolution as we uow know it—this object is the one tow are is which not 
only the Mojuuro-ticncYn bat other attempt? also have been armed, and which 
they have failed to achieve. 

Racial Asthrotometiiv, 

Anthropometry with this as its object is carnal out under two wry different 
seta of conditions—in the laboratory and in the field. That done in the laboratory 
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has the advantage of an unrestricted supply of uistrumento, and faqwMy aha 
the opportunity of taking a Urge number of measurements, and it can therefore 
carry out a more intensive study of its material than anthropometry in the held ; 
it isi however, limited in its ueecss to racial materia!. If we must wnit until adequate 
samples of all the races of mankind can Ik* brought to the laboratory and persuaded 
to submit to extensive series of measurements, it is certain that we shall have to 
wait a very long time* and that tn the meantime the mi sing up of races which is 
proceeding ever more rapidly wilt be much further advanced,, and the possibility of 
studying peoples now existing will have gone for ever. Work done in the laboratory 
jitso depends largely for ite usefulness on the extent of its comparative data, and 
this again depends on the degree of atanikrdizatitm reached within different schools 
ol workers, and, what is much more difficult, between the different school*. But 
at the moment it b with the smaller problem—smaller as regards the nundm-r of 
measurements—of field-anthropometry that I wish to deal, 

Since the opportunities of field-measurement are frequently limited, we might 
first enquire as- to the minimum that can provide a bud* for any reliable conclusions 
For in spite of the assumption, still to be met with in some quarters, that dolicho¬ 
cephalic, mesocephnliig and bradiy cephalic are terms adequate to differentiate 
one racial strain from another, it is, of course, a fact that a certain range of 
variation may be expected m this as in all other physical characters within u given 
race, that there will he very' considerable overlapping of the range of each character 
with the corresponding range for other race?, 1 and that it is only by the study of 
the combination of a sufficient number of the most racially variable characters in 
a mfficicfitly large sample of the population that races can be dharacteriajd and 
differentiated. The question is, then, how many characters, and which 1—on 
how many individuals t 

Data EsquiBED from Woekebs ik the Field. 

The answer to tiic above question depends upon the statistician, and Professor 
Karl Pearson ha* given sin answer ns regards cruuiuinctry which may afeo bo applied 
to measurements of the living body. He states in Eitf/ndrika i vol* xviii (192GJ, 
that given SO to 100 individuals of one sex measured in a standardized niAiiner in 
50 to 100 races, an entirely .-satisfactory method of comparifton und differentiation 
Could be devised Ip. Ill); OS regards the number of measurements required, he 
mentions 40 to 50 as desirable (p, 117). The possibilities of field-measurement an - , 
however, limi ted, and could hardly supply the values of so many characters as 
these, on the living body, though it is poaribli" to obtain them in laboratory study 
of the skull—the subject with which Professor Peuraon is dealing. Failing the data 

1 The overlap may aninuat to complete (som^poiukare in so toe eharactcra f including sonic- 
tftMS cephalic indcx] in races that jirt- very distinct from * ach.other. 
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for this mote exact treatment na regards the skull at present (aud far ever n* regards 
the living bodied of the ureat majority of the ruees of mankind \). he has designed 
n formula which provides fL a good rough gukfo to racial association " fp, il7)„ to 
which is given the name Coefficient of Racial Likeness, The coeilicirnt is designed 
to deal with abort series, though its reliability is greatly incrawil if the series an 
„ longer. A n4 the number of ehamctcra available should not fall below "20 Ip. 107), 
including indices and angles —indications of shape apart from size. As, however, 
some of these may prove constant within a group of related races, :md thus of no 
service in differentiating between them, yet very useful in diatiiigirifchisig between 
this group and another; oh also our knowledge of the best characters to use is .ft) 
far very imperfect; it is necessary to take more than what would be the minimum 
number of characters appropriate to a single kind ol comparison. 1 I suggest two 
down direct measurements [which, with the resultant indices, would amount to over 
30 characters}, To take these ou not less than, say, 4ft to “jO adults uf one sex in 
a given racial group, would not be outride the possibilities of much field-work, and 
the results obtained would be very valuable indications indeed of racial relation¬ 
ships, even if not perfect. But \U< essential condition that this co-operative work 
shall not he useless*, is that the measurements ami technique shall be identical, 

SrAsriAtonzATios, 

Thiis 14 the greatest problem to l hi dealt with. 01 explunj* with “Uttieieni 
enthusiasm anil desire to bring back results.o| scientific value from their exploration* 
at the cost of Lire. it effort there is no lack ; but the extent to which such expend I lure 
of energy, time, and resource is frequently wasted, owing to our failure to 
Standardize, and to secure that they have the opportunity of making their own 
technique right, ia deplorable. 

The problem of standardization fa Ik into three stages : — 

(1) Agreement as to the characters to be effected lor menflnntnaiLt, 

(2) The adequate definition of these diameters, 

(3) Ensuring that the tochmqufl of all workers Eft the same—i.e. reducing to 

the lowest possible limits variation* arising from 
(u) difference of personal equation. 

<ft] difference in type of instrument used, 

(c) inaccuracy of mfltnimeut- 

T«n isVSTHM OF MblVjURJEUUNT THAT MlOUT rtfcl AlMJlTED, 

On the occasion ot the International Anthropological Congress at Amsterdam 
in 1927, I took the opportunity of ascertaining from the various until ropotnetrist* 
with whom ! came in contact what system of measurements was hi use in tic- 

1 1 owe this feu^j/cAinn to Dr. li, M. Mocuftt. »W Wes it upun. iav^iLi^iUk'Ot du.'riEv i<s In- 

p qbJiVhcd by Ltm- 

VijIj, LVIli. *2 A 
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countries they represented. I cannot gunmntce that in each ease the fju'b . . . i 

thu* in conversation with a single Anthropologist reflect fully and accurately the 
^■ntral prui ■ in- i is his particular country, nor can I guarantee the infallibility nf 
my own understanding -mil reporting: tin con versa! in took place on all Herts 0 f 
rhanre occiisiona. when it was impossible to take notes. But broadly what I gathered 
will reflect the facto, I think. In no country but France ! hat 1 fo;inj of was there 
much attempt, at follow sue the Monaco-! ieneva convent ion. and even in Franco 1 
gathered there was far from unanimity. Representatives of Ormany, Switzerland, 
Norway. Poland. Russia, and JugO-SUvia told me that the system defined in 
Martin's L frrttnch 1 won the one adopted in their countries, though in s.*mu- eafiCH I 
was told with some modifications. From an Amtncun i understood that 
ant hmpometr ists in the T. nited States were by no tneatis a numinous, hot thut 
Mart in ' a measurement and definitions were among those that were a good deal 
followed, even if sometimes in a modified form. Altogether I concluded that mute 
anthropometric work was king carried on on the \mm of Martin's Lehrbuek than 
on any other system and that, therefore, there was more hope of eventual grit end 
agreement on this basis than on anv other 

The next question is how for .Martin's definitions have k>en modified or further 
deiiiietl by those who use them : and, again, how far there is difference of mtotpre- 
fcation even when- people suppose they ate doing the same thing. The answer to 
the first question is one that needs to he given in detail by i-ach anthropomdawt 
attempting to follow Martin's system, and the reason for it stated, whether it. lie 
inadequate definitions, or unreliable results, or any other objection, but tiiut 
s«mu- modifications have been made was shown in my enquiries Then as to 
unrecognized .itfferenre* of interpretation; my questions brought out the fan 
that this ciiste on one important point among the followers of Martin, and I do not 
doubt that then-»» others. Thia [mint k whether, in taking diametral measurement* 
on the head, pressure is exerted on the flesh or whether contoci-mi^uremr-nte are 
liitmMl at. Now, Martin only occasionally includes instructions on this point in 
hk definitions of individual mensimmiento it k mentioned fur least forehead- 
breadth [No 4, p 139). and greatest h ,-Ji jjfo, 1 , p . A nd thmigL ^ 

mention earlier fp. 111), in describing the iiwtrumeiite used, that in most h*:u\- 
mcnaureincnts no pressure should be applied to the akin, it h quite poBsible fur this 
directi™ to he overlooked by people referring to the descriptions of chametom 
measured : also tin- exceptions to the rule of no prepare are not definitely Indicated, 
My question, however, to those who churned to follow Martin’s vytim mp l y 
whether in taking diametral hcad-meosureinenfcs such an head-length, head-breadth 
bi-Htmial diameter, etc., they used pressure nr not. The answere were about equally 
divided, and in each case apparently given without any idea that the opposite 
method might be used by others. Yet the different in the result might amount 
1 Itr. Rudolf Martin ; iMmettfa AmtlkmpQlofie, [flH. 
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n> :-’vt-rul millimetre* \f.$. nt hcaii-fenyth ’ less in head -breadth),, and. unlike the 
kind of error of observation that is as likely to diminish as to increase the true 
reading, it will be reflected in the mean values obtained for ei series, and Imd to 
erroneous deductions when such value? ore compared with those rif another series 
measured by the opposite technique. 

Stunming tip tbe result of these various observations ro take no other?, I arrive 
at the following convUi&idnH — 

(1) That if the agreement essential to fur-reaching co-operative nu:iul study fo 
ever to he uvhieverl, it is most likely to be obtained on the basis of 
Martins Lchrbuvh, since more schools of worker? have committed 
themselves to this than to any other system of measurement; 

12) That Martin's Lthrbucl i. however, pOKScsscs defect? which lead to tin 
rtfjudte produced by different schools of workers on this hnei* living 
flonift imes non-caruporal i!e. 

(,3) That a way of remedying some of these defect? would he an invitation to 
ul] schools of iintiiropometrist? who have tried out the measurements 
from the definitions and directions given in Martin's text-book to 
communicate their detailed criticism*. based on practical experience. 
Ainu, to any whether any change* made in the BeW eilition nf the 
LzMbttch (1928) meet their objection*, 1 

From whom should this invitation emanate i 1 suggest a small international 
committee, wliirli would naturally include a mpn-.^ntativc of the German school 
and tradition which the eminent author of the Lrktbtteh created. 


selection ay MttLsrjiKu&NTtt foe Fieldwork. 

The two dozen measurements on head and body, which are about the minimum 
rhaT field-work trail secure with the hop* of (jetting results of any value must, nn 
doubt, lie selected according to various practical emuddejations. such si* what it is? 
jMjssiblc to obtain in field-conditio ns anil on people who put limit? to the amount 

1 1 wiill to *l:lws' ike tietrMitV dt mit4(iiitti L (ir^iUval eSperiHjr.'e lieffWT iltch ■ " ■ ri q 

-at.,in I heir full ealui- ; nuny »*I tlio (UMMltriarrurY ilcfinttious th;il hivvr iilmitth wonted human 
rjilort—amony others uf MumiBJ. and IJcthv*—V-ju- mark* of haTOtu lieea RimKiml in 

dincilraiOTt naiad a table irithnut ever hiring IwS'U |j»t Eo pnotiod Ittit, ,md it ii» unlikl'l}' 

tlllVt Martin n nvstrlli would ever I-j perfected by this nnthud idimi’. El i:- true thiLt UiiTelv in 
rr-iadiiut Biilh/Tjpk nm-t rit'iJ direct ions fhruu^li with r\vpe «mc< can <rftcti detect urtibdguilks itud 
practir ill .iifiwnltbn, bur. that Ls only a bcviruiima Poriuip* f uniy \v ullimvd to aifr( tlwt. a El hough 
f myself hav* Hen Borne nmhyiiitk-* wlmj thu- reading amt, partly on these observation*, jnirtly 
nn (h 11 ftitis-i-inH of olW workers who have applied Mir definition*. Aid partly L >n il*.- t/vidi-oLv 
given ilwrr, ammnvincfii that tapskfitKiu- of driluiiiun exL+r, I do not rliimfo be in n pxation 
to comiruent ou «hr majority of the definition* in thin tert-bemk in any detail, «inoe my airUiFojio. 
Tticvrii- rtpttiniw lun not been gain. - I thew particular Tm^fiUccm^ntfi except to a Yt*ry «nmll 
extent, 
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of measurement they will undergo. Another factor in tkcitton is- what measurement^ 
have already betui taken on n considerable amount of material. Tht theoretical 
considerations that seem important are these ;— 

H J That, the character* * chosen should not lx? too highly caxrditfol among them- 
selves in the individual member* o£ a race, being ns far os possible 
independent of one another. 1 

[2) That the higher the inter-racial variabilities of the characters (t'.f. the more 
their average elite varies /rwn mix to race) the mote valuable they arc 
for racial differentiation. 

t-i> That the lower the inter-racial correlations tatween l.he. racial means of 
the character chosen, the more satisfactorily a Hi they .hot? to " index ** 
the race. 

Now, it is True rliat the statistical constants which are needed to give an oxiiif 
measure To inter-me nil ntitj intra-raeinl variabilities and correlations of character? 
on the living head have nut for the moat part been ascertained, and are not. therefore, 
at our service. Hut clues to the probable correlation* of certain characters of the 
living head may Is- found in those worked out for 'ottcs ponding measurements on 
the skull. The most abundant data of this kind available have licen published by 
Professor Karl Pearson and Bliaa Addaidr i:, Davin, in their paper “Biometric 
Constanta of the Human $kuH. ,r = Not only does the material there treated give .1 
considerable number of inrrti racial statistical eoiuFfauite but, from these, certain 
principles emerge which appear to govern the degree of correlation, and tuny be 
used as a unidc in electing for our purpose character* conccnuitu which we have no 
such exact data * 

On inter-racial constants and correlations our information is much more meagre, 
tirii.L, indeed, must remain very imperfect not'] fire objects towards which this paper is 

1 Th< Cbflffioiwit of Rufal IJkvti^ malic* p,. sUrwto** u>t inTra-rudal earn l«1 Ion*. ±nd 
j up lira, tluattifirf’. that Lkriu *he4d Is? kept iai tow u* 

* Itkrmrtrika, IVI (IU24), pp, 3£tMl3. 

* ThllA > «* W «™ of 1.70* Egyptian fckalk fXXVIih to XXXth D>n«tk«| tfcpt 

™ i&md lo be na carralfltioil totvruen the *htpf of diffcmu fttaturat [as manured by indices}, 
unkaa Ihe featimsi hod hhk eclated porta. For example. lImto was no tendency wh&umr for 
a r^rtain of nov to tv nictated tn it». indfrirkiU with a -iven shape vt calvaria; on 

tto oiha hunt, thun? was found * kidy high of n m lnticu Vniw, pn pinion* id nar 

s lid u ppef face (cxpToidcd by the cnmi tutum flUtfttlt r It- jr/)J - f) Q j . nt ^ j n (|l| 

tainmwiun of i t.- ™nd tatlo) bocatiw tb* oral kdsdit torn * I^l dement in the height 
<d niuioit above atywiar r ®tnt, and uW width in <ho width of the upper muilliTW 
Betwwnoual ami -irbiial proportfcau again then- *4- a wry mod<intu degn^ fl ( eomktiou 
ir = -»•**! oartlb, right orbit, tfh Imme. though tlicrt w.i> mi uarkrlymg oomaam 
Jiuunr (nnaw htilghx twiiig p*rtlt«l io nnd drtictan% uMODlated with -ifbh4 bei s bt). ibr 

bf. w.-vs nLghUr. 

Apart from carnJWkM of xatytug dtgiti'u of inlmmty l«twmi pairs of c luin„.u UK wbctlu t 
mrJi«=t or *b«intr nwaaqnSMta, which cover ’ nno nnutfrr as h the klltttnOM E-ixen above ; 
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directed have been achieved—the m&Sttf&ffinnt htj uniform t&hniqur of adequately 
long tHTirs in an fulr quately large number of races. Work is however going forward 
to extract such first approximations to the truth, as are possible from the frequently 
unsatisfactory comparative data secured nip till now ; ami, meanwhile. we have the 
inter-triha! correlations of a few character* for the castes and tribe" of Bengal on 
data provided by Risky, 1 and the inter-racial variations and ctHrelatknis for rather 
more characters baaed by Tshepourkowsky on material collected by runny different 
workers with varying techniques. 1 

The above* I think, are the main f heart-rival factors to lx? considered, nor would it 
iw difficult to find on the whole ImkIv the necessary thirty-odd characters and indices 
that . os far as our present knowledge serves us„ do not, conflict with these conditions. 
But the choice will no doubt be limited fay two pave hftlogi cal factors—tite psychology' 
of the Subject to be measured, and that of the tUtthropometriste who have already 
invested much time and effort in the other scheme* of measurements. As regards 
file latter, certainly the measurement* wliieh have already b«u applied to the largest 
amount of material have been furnished with a big argument in their favour, and 
dionld only 1st omitted from the sp-ciul list on goo+i reason shown. But I he pvcho- 
logieul struggle in the unthr[>ponietTifrt''s mind is more apt to centre wound what he 
in particular, or his inirticular school, line used, rather than on the total amount of 
work detip. Then- is a way out from hi* dilemma, if the choice is too hard: by 
extending his list of measurements to include the agreed characters, and bv using 
both lib own method of measuring them and the agreed method, where these 
differ* he can make In* new work comparable with his old and also available for 
much comparative work in the future. 

Cos DITTOES ft? it lv\ST-RIXO St_W OAR ruz,\ TION or Tkohmqi^ 

Exact definition* are essential to securing a uniform method, but they are far 
from being the only essential: there is still one of the neatest stumbling-block* 

ami apart from vety high romlatiociH. letmcii homoJ'-^uus features ( e,jr, ri^ht ,‘md left orbit), 
there waa aluo found li moderate antotmt c.<f mm- Union boivu^n cWtcu^a linked in no 411 th 
niiiiuu-r, hut teudinje to vary tojicHwr only by reason of their Holaagtngto a huger or w m.nl l.-r ht-ad. 
These eharnctere acre ehif ilv the larger thfinwleni ami arcs. Thus. maximum length and breadth 
ia ths Late Dynastic Egyptim J ''bull trailed to Indnuc or demvii.-if> togelher I*> ttw iixtral of 
t -f 0-31+71 ~ o olOi. Where, on the other haml, . thu ehanniUTi ctuftaurmi were mm-over. 
lapping OOTrtpkm*T\t*ry part* cif n larger feature (ag. the fruntmE, jwii-tal, and occipital purtinu-i 
..I lib- wludr Hjigittal are), cither the pc*itire u CTOwth Mimlnlioa n instanced above -wa# Rliglit 
(frontal mil urdpital, r - ■ -wi' [MS ± IKt—, ^) of ™ trinnformvl into n Tir^ntive' antehlinn 
iiy ihr ‘vntienry fur one boar to e<*mpnvhato for tin si» of naoihcr jparirtqj and ixcipita!, 
>' -- —0-3423 i 0 0247, ? The nmTclltknii dm' to fvumtu-n r.r ” covering ” factor* urn of the 
«b i vi kiuiwn as '' aporknu" j the at her cunrhitiuji* iialuwil may lit- iruonlad m OTpnuie.’* 

1 HiOinriribti, il (IpfIS- 3), jip. 3o5 Jf, Uaasi] renmttf t Dtkcn lij thrift ditTmait ft- ifkrrv fcdloir in p 
the i-wne ilcftnitiDO*. 

; lift*!.. Sv iioorr-BK pp. 2m /r. 
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to be overcome, namely, difference in personal equation. -Slight differences of 
method in the identifk-uttaii of the te rminals of iinustiretufflita -such us nasion, 
acromioii, etc,—or differences of position, or of pressure, an- hound to arise n along 
different operators uuJ here we have u source of discrepancy in result thill it 
requires the most rarefa! precaution* to keep within the smallest pebble limits 
(total el imi nation is ini possible). As refunds differences of pressure where pressure 
is used, thi* difficulty, f think, may lie dealt with rawhanirally. In the ipi* diun 
of oOffltact-meo.'Uiremmte versus preswure-mcasurements referred to above* if the 
ehftire lies between contact and an utuffjfacd amount of preWnre, then contact- 
measurements surely have the much stronger case. But a method but been do vised 
by .Hr. U. G. Campion, of Manchester, for use in bin rewamhea *m the Iilt and jaws, 
by w Inch a simple pressure gange is attached to the pan of the instrument which 
comes in contact with the body of the subject. Thus a standard pressure can always 
be applied, mid a check ia provided both to the worker’* own variability mill the 
differences between workers m ibis respect. Given standard pressure, the oltar- 
a*tam of contact- cr pn^urc-misMureiHenta Stand more on an equal footing, 
hut li decision has still to be mu do l>etwocn thorn . 1 

n “ ■' till remain however oiher diff«*h.■> of personal equation th *t UffitKtl 

be dealt with so simply. The l^st means nf regulating them are :— 

fu) By establishing a sort of 11 apostolic succesaion/’ bv which each operator 
bus the measurement* dtmatinitvi&I to him (not merely d efined verbally) 
by another who ha.', himself received the sumo practical tradition hshded 
down in an unbroken line from a starting-point common to all tin- 
uatiorut co-operatmg in this work. Such a method of instruction is 
probably curried on already within all schools of anthropometry ; 
mid, as regards the system Professor Rudolf Martin, The printed 
instructions have been supplemented hy personal demonstation and 
tradition hi other countries than the one in which they originated.® 
I’hrre Ajwuld be no serious difficulty in establishing lines ul contact 
on a larger scale. 

tui-fun; in fjkiTPiir of «mlaet-inca«tliBiDciil>< am that they be iijifdt'F'if'ut-i d bv nieuiittfe' 
iiKnOi im ahjKkiw.prolUfia moll » an* lahm at ibe Bionirtric Laboratory, lTni renity College, 
Umduu ; or by awaiuremenni on pboiu*rn|ibj» ha which distortion con bo reduced to a 
quantity s ar oft tmcbipi of tV entttM Ol Urn IftMu! ill any pbu*^ mvzh as are obtained by an 
apparatus rerrmt ly designed hy M. i'Abbc Smile van 1 teeth, A&mnnkr db U Prhuo * Yoii^t, of 
Bmfcds. The latter coiuddera that native poo pi™ auhniil mn n > readily n> ha ring inch outlines 
at thermsrlvi s made than to «xtatrivt mciwitremantJ?. Another argument in f* TtRtr of wmfciet- 
rntiwuivnwjue Uthnt l pn*snn- iugn add* wimewhat to the prior of the inrirtimoib ami mi^bt 
^[flo prove mbinblc to scum 1 type-* of climate, 

1 My enquiries eUciteil that ptaetioaOy all ibr Arthropuinetry mm prmtWit in (towuy. 
Switaerlatid. mil Jfwway could trace mi nabruken tine of ptwrtfc*d dctimailraltiunfl back to 
Proii.*4ctr Martfn. S did n«t -^riuin whether thin **» «» far ihr other ™antxi« which had 
adopted til* »ysl«m. 
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(Ji| By t.ht 1 regular comparison measurement- repeated by two at mdn! 
operators on the same individual. This is the most important: essential 
of all—it the final test of uniformity, Ll it insisted ujxm, regularly, 
among id! anthropometric workers ' I do not know, but 1 am harassed 
by doubts! 1 

Not oaily should such tests be made by all who take mefWtremcnte on the livine 
body, but the results should be put on record. Let anthropometrkts A, B, and C 
j'iK-h independently ineasptt the same dozen subjects twtee ov^r, and if there 
is divergence endeavour to trace and eoitect ite cause A series of such teste in 
which A takes port bom time to time will give a reliable measure of A’s own vari¬ 
ability, and by a number of records involvin': two or mote operators a measure of the 
average effect of the difference of personal equation within it given echool of workers 
may also be obtained, Not having these measures, how shall we know within what 
It mite the recorded figure.*! of an investigation may be taken as correct } tet workers 
be tested against one another and against those who are responsible for instruction 
in anthropometry in uur colleges *, let these teuchm. as they OOme m contact with 
each other in their own country, test themselves together from time to time and 
k-t tUo International Congresses of Anthropology Ik? made ii regular occasion 
for tbs representatives of different countries to measure th« same individuals to 
the number of a dozen or so and tost the uniformity' of their technique. Only in so 
fur an »uch checks an- maintained can the reunite of anthropometry be rightly con¬ 
sidered comparable. 

An illuminating analysis of the various dcGmtiona of Iff measured character! of 
the living head 08 used by the authors of 10 anthropometries I fm WbatiCHia dealing 
with long aeries, has recently been published by Professor P, Cb MahalnnobisJ Of 
the considerable number of comparisons between races taken in pain- that it should 
have been poaribh- to eqBi Lt uto on t Elis material, tbree-quurtera were ruled Out by 
differences in ytfchal d«'tinit inn it Ion 1 * 1 h i }todfle untunur* tm ni - that wi-rv md **\plied |y 
different from each other, some were so incompletely defined as to necessitate their 
reject!tm if certainty of agreed definition be inaktod upon; and if, further, any 
guarantee of identical technique in measurement be required, the material available 
jis the result of the,great Ini tour spent on the work of measuring becomes pitiably 
small And yet all of these things cause differences in the rwultant figures, and 
impair their value for comparative purposes—that is, for the only purposes they could 
.serve. That they are often treated as comparable without these conditions is 3* 
fact ■ not only figures produced bv worker* who professedly follow’ the same system. 

* Hr, T, Wblgpte Todi'l nnrJ hip oalinboTHton at the llnnmucs Ma^'Liiii, < kwjknd* I Ihio, may 
le vitnl an attempting in their work to laeojiujv im'i allnv for TorubHitiief urging fnuu tiu.'se mid 
oilier MOM. 

‘ Himftrika, vjli ■ .IDgS). pp„ 1-31 The mil hum in ipiiatma are bopr-inri, Knbo, 
Vim l,u*cbjur, Sanmin. Hrdlfcka* DiidW-Bruton, Nhirukugutoll, kunfhotg ami lindtrs, 
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I »ut even figures taken from workers who either define their lotviiSitremeut^ differently * 
or do not define them sit. ll 1 J t an 1 somettmeg Inmji-pi•] uncritically together ah d treated 
at sound material for conclusions. We net no farther by these methods-—such 
OOnoliirions may merely muddy the wells nf t ruth. 

Another source of error, more common, 1 think, thin is generally lecognired. lies 
iifc the instruments used. Sutne of us are apt to put too Mind a faith in the accuracy 
of the instrument-maker, or to go on confidently uriuu a once reliable instrument 
after some unnoticed warp, or bend, or wearing down ha* renders! it perhaps iH L riuudy 
inaccurate, liniments do need frequent testing, anil it is gurnetlines only by 
bitter experience of months of work vitiatedby mstrunientai defects that this fact is 
really brought home to us. This source of error, however, uni ike many others, lies 
within the power of the individual to detect and correct. 


StttUlA&V Of foSQLVSinsa* 

lb a tun up then : Anthropometry of rhe living k essential to the chorarterizattoti 
and differentiation of the races of mankind, but the field to lie covered is so Lirge 
as to uccesrituri the co-operative effort of n jzreat many workers-more than one 
laboratory, or even than one country, can supply. For their combined effort to 
lie of any value, it Lh ewmrial that the results of their work be computable. This 
involves— 

(a) that they jtil measure certain Agreed character*, the minimum number of 
***** inurements that trill yield my result* worth while being 
not less than about ; 

{b) that these characters be defined exactly anil without ambiguity and that 
the siiow definitions be accepted hy all workers : 

M thst written definitions and instructions be supplmstdad by pnu tii ut 
demon strut ions, this practical tradition and technique starting at one 
rtfiuree and Iwing handed down to all workers; 

{d) that there be regular testing for dfifferouees of tneasureojeiit due to person*! 
equation, with a view tajlli to obtaining a meuaurc of thE variahUjtv uf 
nidi individual worker ami of differences brtwdb workers, and to 
keeping variations ttdnml to the narrowest possible limits. 


If ihL V do nt any rate deHm tfequMely, tlirir 6*uiw c.-m ho mini, Irmly e^mpMsUp wkk 
for other writ* imwitvd ilffiraily b\ muua nf Uw mmlu of work rafa 1M 

!■: Jmng writ* <WI at the fTamnut Milw.uh and ebewh*! In Asmkx. l n tlii*, ths nmue - ti n 
“•“ d l ‘ V th< ‘ dHfeM,t «* l »* ***, ^uuUrf Aviation 

*7 ll,flL,r 7 ,t * ™ h * aU » We ™, t a*™ iJtot ^ difln™ would he 

T'vl T I™ * 77 “ ** ^ *«"**■«■ ***** »d nnutcH ih* t *wQrf* iM 

° r ihi ' ™ ** "*«** H.3* eaprHiwoiAl i*™ m , 

A) *“■ wp them to i qmvl tfimiw noh^omjiarsbk datL 
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As the system of measurement ora the living as Set out in Professor Rudolf 
Martra’fl Ischrhuth seems to be mote widely followed than any other, I suggest 
that, this system is the one that hn-H most chance of common adoption. The 1914 
edition is, however un■atisfaettfry in s ome points; the 1D2S edition has not yet 
been widely tested. T suggest, there fore, that a representative <d Professor 
.Martin s school and an international committee of about three invite detailed 
.-■nr i.'k-sm from those who have found Professor Martin's directions ambiguous or 
otherwise unsatisfactory If u was not defined to go into the matter of all the 
miNvRUJvmente recommend f*i] in the /irArtefc/i, a number of those that have 
been most frequently used should U- selected, and practical criticism of these 
invited, with a view to ¬ 
ri) reducing them to the two dozen that cun most readily be- obtained on 
primitive people? and :ir rU-- s-umo time be the best from the statist bid 
point of view'; 

(2) ensuring by practical experiment that, the definitions and instruct inns an 1 
jis full anti imambiguouR »a it in possible to make them. 

If this point can be reached, the committee oF throe should by experi¬ 
ment ensure that their technique is ns exactly the same as it is possible 
to make it. and should afterward* be prepared in their own countries r.u pas- on 
the technique bv practical instruction to those who wish to adopt the same 
methods. 

The above is u practical suggestion ns to how The end I have outlined may be 
achieved, There may be other ways ; but unless some hucIi means of standardizing 
nieafmreinetits is found, much work will continue to be wasted, and much good 
team-work will continue to be crippled by lack of comparative data too extensive 
for a small team, however good, to Hupplv unaided. 

lu conclusion. I would stress for explorer?, and others the fact that anthro¬ 
pometry 15 not ati obvious and easy matter; careful iristrtntion and practice arc 
a very necessary preparation, both on account of the pitfalls that beset the 
beginner, and lieeatLse his results will be ireful only in bO far as they are accurate 
and can l>e compared with other results. Until ptofeWSoonl anthropometmts ate 
all agreed upon measuremoats and technique, i! will be well for him to enquire of 
any prepared to instruct him, how big a body of work has been done, and 
is likely to be done, by their methods, and whst safeguards arc taken _ to 
ensure that all workers of that school have u uniform technique. Unless 
he can got instruction that is satisfactory from them points of view, let him 
save hi“1 pains and his effort and bo reconciled to wanting the groat opportunities 
that his work may afford, for without these conditions they will be wanted in any 
case. 




Note, 

At a Meeting held on January 15th, 1929, M the Keyed Aut hropological 
Institute r tilt- Joint University Coamiittw of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
representing the bodies Throughout Great. Britain interested in the teaching of, 
atid resean'h m t AnthT^jpology, recoiinueudcd the Council of the Institute to submit 
Miss JLL. Tihlcsley'd patron Racial Anthropometry ” to foreign anthropologist* 
with a view to concerted action on th« lines suggested therein - Ed 
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THE INCIDENCE UF PHTHISIS IN RELATION TO HACK-TYRE AND 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT IN SOUTH AND WEST WALES. 

By Hurts G. Bowen, M.A., 

C&& RxseuicJi Scholar in Tuberculosis, l'Hivenrity of Wafa, 

The object of this paper is to summarize the results of an investigation carried 
out under the first award of the fed! Prefer Research Scholarship in Tabcrculoais, 
Medical School, University College of South Wales and Moonioitthsliirfi, Cardiff, 
An attempt h*a been made to outline the physical anthropology and other *ocio- 
logical features of certain axel* in Wales in auch a way as to dhow their relation 
to f ile incidence and distribution of certain types of tufe rculosis. 

The fact that detailed obarevat ions in physical anthropoJogy have lieeu made 
ilm-intf the Inst twenty years in many districts in Wake, hy members of the Depart 
moot of Geography and Anthropology of University nt Atarvi-twyth, under 
the direction of Professor FWe. makes Wales an especially iriilbbfe area for an 
investigation of thi* kind ; and, furthermore, the fact that tfe physical feature* of 
the country have given n* aneh n variety of conditions, t-ofch environmental and 
Lmmati H within so small a compass, adds considerable value to this kind of work. 

An analysis of the observations upon physical anthropology illustrate* that we 
have Ji great variety of types living side by side with one another in the present-day 
population, but with a marked tendency for one nr other particular type to be 
conspicuous or to predominate in a local wimple, thus enabling ns to murk off 
rather well-defined ureas that can be contrasted anthropologically l II* 

Cardiganshire has received much prominence in tbias inthreppiogical survey 
of Wales, and has aten attracted considerable attention by having one ol the 
highest tuberculosis death-rate* of all th< English and Welsh r ountte*, Codkc 
quanily, after consultation with the Professor of Tube remind s ut the Welsh School 
of Medicine, Cardiff, work was begun in Eastern Cardiganshire. 

Cardiganshire may las divided physically info a t-oastel plateau md u high 
plateau, bordered by u rather sharp westward dope showing some finger dike pro¬ 
jections above tho coastal plateau. The high plateau culminates in Plynlymon 
(-2,4*18 feet) and a great deal of its surface id above the 800 feet contour It is a 
sheep rearing region, of sparec population and poor commmiicfttuins, with much 
cold boulderiby soih The valleys of the coastal plateau support a larger population 
oiaiuly dependent on stock-raising. Stick L* the country in the northern section of 
Diagram T. A zone of geologic*l fault* cuts through both plateaux S&&-WW. r 
ami ports of it ate occupied hy the YDwytfl and A\ yre riven*. 
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Sijutli cd thf \H vrt* for ionn- the cojist-line Es lewder and more approach 

ithb, bet the coastal pbteau leaches to the sea difla j^oaib of New Quay* Behind 
the opproachnltk' coast, betwiwn the Wyre and the Aeroii, s* the mnorland of Mynydd 
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and beyond this again the swampy central section of the ft.per Tcifi, with 
nimh lowland but with the southward continuation of the Plj-alymon moorland in 
be background This country forms the southern .section of Diagram I. 
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TIi" northern section, tts we have seen, js people! mainly by sbeep-faimocs living 
in their scattered dwellings on the mountain nidea. The lower rcatihea of the vnlley- 
vays. however, with better sod amt mote lowland, grow a little wheat-, but f ile farmer® 
rely mainly on htork-r.thing. This phase Eh more marked in the lowlands to the 
south of tlit.- Ystvryth-W^Te line, Thus* in shore, the northern area, with the 
exception of tin- lower v alley-waj of the west, may be said to be a great fheep- 
fnnning area, wink 1 the southern area, with the exception of the southeastern 
mountain zone, may lw said tu be a stock-fanning region, rawing ero[w. wherever 
the land is suitable. 

Professor Ffeure, in u very details 1 survey [2] of this region* found the 
Plynlymon country of the north to contain a proportion of individual* with very 
long heads, and possessing other features which seem to indicate that they me 
survivals of A irng immnn types of man still persisting in this remote moorland, The 
fringing areas of this northern moorland diow unmistakable evidences of the pre- 
dominance of the short, dark, long-headed pi.ri.ou. with cephalic index Ijetween 
75 and 79. This person generally has dark-brown hair and dark eyes, and is often 
Mow the average in stature, mid is known to anthropologist-* by various names, 
including those of Mediterranean or Neolithic type. South of the Ysfcwyfchr-Wyre 
Hue we notice a distinct change in the physical characteristics of the inhabitants. 
Here we find alongside of the short, dark, long-heads a number of fair people of 
rather bulky build, with strongly developed clreok-bonaS* and a head rather shorter 
and therefore relatively broader, than that of the little dark Intig-hctuk of the north 
This fair type abounds on the relatively open coast south of Llanrliystyd, and 
stretches up the Wyre valley and across the low hump of Mynydd Bach to Uangeltho, 
Llanddewi Bred, Tregaron, and PoQfcrhydfendiga id [3], Comparing the proportion* 
of fair men in the Cardiganshire population, we notice that the percentages lire 17 5 
in the north and 25-3 in the centre. This suggests that there is a very strong fair 
element south of the Ystwvth—Wyre line. At Tregaron, among the men tneoiiured 
were 34 who could trace thesr I grandparents as natives of the district. Of these 
34 concentrated essences of the neighbourhood, 9 (that k h 25-5 per cent.) had red 
hair, but only 10 [29 1 1 per cent.) were dark dolichocephals [4] t t! of the 34 were 
pure fair. The red element in evidently a feature locally. The conclufibna to be 
drawn from FrofcsBOl Figure’s paper are, that the northern plateau region js a home 
of the short, dark, long-headed type, with a nest of interesting survivals of very 
early types of man in its innermost recesses; while south of the Ystwyth-Wyre 
line, fair people, often tall, well built and medium-headed* form the hulk of the 
population, with art interesting nest of red-haired folk in the ncigidjourhood of 
Tregaron, 

Diagram 1 shows the distribution of tin* lubenuiltwia deaths per 1.000 of the 
population for the lust decade (1916-25) in Eastern Cardiganshire, One of the 
mo^t striking feature* of the map is the great ramre in the death-rate from between 
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3*5 and 4 deaths per l.OtMi of the population* in the centra) northern district, to 
between 1 and 1*5 deaths per 1,000 for the same period in the southern district. 
Equally striking it the very marked distinction between the area north of Pontrhvd- 
fendiguid and that to the south. The north may be justly called an area of high 
death-rate from tuberculosis, while the south may bo looked upon as an area of 
comparatively low death-rate. The relation of this to the Yxtwvth Wvre line, 
dividing as we have seeu the northern plateau with its predominantly short., .lark, 
long-headed people from the south, with its admixture of fair type?, is verv 
interesting. It also justifies our stating, tentatively, that the short, dark, lona- 
headed person living under rural conditions mainly based on shepherding seems to 
be very addicted to thus disease, while the fair types living under rural conditions 
based on more mixed fanning seem to suffer less. 

It is only fair to state in passing that the Elerch region, shown in the northern 
section of Diagram I with fewer deaths than the surrounding districts, has. on close 
examination of Ihr. Fleure’s records, a higher percentage of fair types in the native 
population thau the surrounding areas. This area seems to be one into which the 
fair coastal tvjies have penetrated freely, and the elongated nature of its 
(e.y. Trefeirig. Diagram Ill) suggests that it has Iwen a “ line of route ” through the 
mountains beyond as well. Before discussing an area entirely different from 
Eastern Cardiganshire, it is of interest to note that a recent examination made by 
the writer into a similar problem in the rural districts of South-West Wales illustrates 
the same general result. The short, dark, loug-heailed people living in their 
scattered farms on the northern moorland* of Carmarthenshire and North-Eastern 
Pembrokeshire were found to suffer heavily from phthisis, while the fair types, 
living on the good soil of South Pembrokeshire, with agriculture more pronounced 
than herding, showed a very much lower death-rate from phthisis f6). 

Diagrams II and VII illustrate the second area under discussion in this survey ; 
it is the parish of Glyncorrwg—a cul-de-sac ut the head of the Avon Valley in Western 
Glamorganshire, and may Ik* considered a typical coal mining area of the South 
Wales type. It will be observed from Diagram VII that the area is a great expanse 
of moorland, or “ mountain ’ as it is called locally, and the 12.000 inhabitants are 
crowded together into the valley-bottoms, into elongated villages that climb the 
lower slope* of the steep-sided valleys. Tho area falls naturally into three units, 
each with its village, namely, Abcrgwynfi, Glyncorrwg, and Cyrnmer. These 
valleys receive little sunlight, and their surroundings are made unsightly by the 
collien* surface-works and tips that blacken the hill sides. 

It is a well-known fact that a wry large number of the miners’ families on the 
South Wales coalfield can trace their proximate ancestry to the Carmarthen, 

* fiUUstfc for tbs disease have been collected for the decennial periods (IS7il-$6, etc.), 
•nd are always stated as per 1,000 of the population per annum for the decade in question 
Tin.. •• per annum ' U always implied wherever - per 1 .000 of the population " »• used in the test. 
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Pembroke, Cardiganshire, and Breconshire moorlands. Short, dark, long-headed 
persons moved down from these area* in great numbers to the South Wales coal¬ 
field in the period following the industrial revolution (from 1840 onward in South 
Wales). This tvpe tends to become the typical collier — the worker at the coal face, 
and 49 such na turally forms a very high percentage in any sample in the local 
population; a sample from the nrea yielded 75 per cent, of this type. Tall, fair 
Nordics and other types are nevertheless preaent in smaller numbers, and are often 



in evidence os firemen, overmen, surface-workers, car-drivers, and job-men. In 
the light of what has been said regarding the nature of the environment and 
settlement in this industrial valley, and considering the predominance of short, 
dark, long-headed persons in the population, the evidence supplied bv Diagram 11 
as to the distribution of tuberculosis in the area is really remarkable. We find 
that the death-rate is abnormally low compared with the entire rural area previously 
considered. The district with the highest death-rate—the Cymmer ward—has 
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only 1-19 cases per 1,000 of the population—a lower figure than that for the same 
period in the southern district in Cardiganshire which has provided the moat 
favourable figures as regards tuberculosis. Further, a cursory inspection of 
Appendix A (where l have given all the information available from personal 
investigation of the anthropological characteristics of every death from tuberculosis 
that occurred in Abergwynfi during the last twenty-five years) will demonstrate 
clearly that individuals with fair pigment (including red hair), or with fair types in 
their ancestry, compose three-fourths of the lUt-the exact figures are given on 
p. 390. Thus the problem confronting ns in discussing the relation of race and 
phthisis has become more complicated and may be stated thus: Ifow is it that in 
the open hill districts of rural Wales the short, dark, long-headed person is so liable 
to this disease, yet. when he goes down to the industrial areas (where he has been 
shown to form the bulk of the population) and enters apparently unhealthier con¬ 
ditions. he becomes more resistant I On the other hand, the tall, fair types seem 
to suffer less while fanning in the lowland districts and more when they enter the 
industrial valleys, where they have been shown to compose the greater'number of 
cases. Numerous arguments have been advanced from time to time to explain 
the fall of the disease in the industrial are«. but none of then, appear conclusive 
One of the arguments is that the young men go down from the moorland, to the 
unhealthy conditions of the industrial valley, and there contract phthisis and 
when broken down in health, go home to the moorland areas to die. and therebv 
decrease the death-rate from phthisis tn the industrial areas and increase it on the 
moorlands. A recent examination of the entire tubereulosis death-rate for 
Cardiganshire showed that less than 7 per cent, of the case, eonld be suspected to 

be of this type [0], The problem, I think, cannot be adequately explained by these 
and other similar arguments. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed investigation, a few brief notices of the 
environmental and social conditions in the areas already considered will not be out 


rho scattered nature of the moorland farm, demands much outdoor employ¬ 
ment and consequently irregular meals. The quality of the feeding is also bad being 

often on the bread-and-butter and tea basis, supplemented bv bacon soup-' fresh 
meat „ seldom eaten. The Report of the Royal Commissim, on Land in' Wales 
and Monmouthshire. 1897. beam striking evidence to this. One witness sav, of 
these moorland farmers: " Their breakfast consist, of tea, bread and butte'r or 
cheese and m many places bacon. At dinner they have potatoes, and meat (mnitlv 
baton) but sometime, butcher's meat, then come, in the afternoon tea and bread 
and butter, hor .upper they have milk or broth and bread and cheese, but a cup 
o tea or those who are fond of having it again " [7], It should be added that the 
diet seldom reaches Hus standard in practice. Much of the best produce is taken 
to the market, and exchanged for cheap grocer,re. Stewed tea is given to quite 
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young children, while dental and gastric trouble* in youth ore very common 
features. Thus, in often ill-designed, ill-ventilated and insufficiently roomy farm¬ 
steads the chance of bodily resistance sufficing to neutralize infective contact is 
very slight indeed, and the concentration of infection likely to be high where cases 
of tuberculosis are present. 

In the industrial areas the battle for existence handed down from the early 
days, and the “ lack of permanency ” that characterizes mining communities every¬ 
where, ha.* perpetuated an improvident spirit in South \V ales. \\ hen money comes 
to hand it is quickly spent. Feeding is much better than on the moorlands, uud we 
find most of the milk and fresh meat of tho country sent down to these populous 
areas for consumption. Most meals are served hot, and fresh meat, chiefly beef¬ 
steak, plays an important part in the diet, while even the fish and chip-potato diet 
is an improvement on the monotony of the modern moorland fare. These conditions 
have helped the short, dark, long-hauled person to become better able to deal with 
infection when ho meets it; in other words, the balance between health and disease 
is apt to turn in his favour, anil so this type seems well able to adapt itself to 
industrial conditions. 

The fair types under rural conditions till a bettor soil, and are generally supplied 
with sufficient produce for their own use and for market purposes. Many areas with 
a distinctly fair population like South Pembrokeshire have long had a reputation 
for good living. 1 The Nordic type seems made for the open air with plenty of 
sunshine and movement and good agricultural land \ there his body seems at its 
best. When he enters the narrow, sunless, smoky, shut-in industrial valleys, in 
spite of good feeding, lie seems to miss that which keeps his body at high pitch, and 
so he fails to adapt himself successfully to the industrial conditions of South Wales. 
The Nordic vitality is lowered in the industrial areas, and the balance lietween 
health and disease turns against him, and he tends to suffer from the acute form of 
phthisis under such conditions. 

The foregoing remarks have given us the opportunity of considering the relation 
of racial types, environmental factors and phthisis under rural and industrial con¬ 
ditions, as well as of observing some of the effects which seem to bo attendant u{kjii 
changes from one type of life to another. This latter problem seems to bo all- 
important, and the areas already examined are especially suited for a more detailed 
investigation of this matter. 

The northern section of tho Cardiganshire area was formerly an area of great 
lead-mining activity. It has been famous for its lead mines for many centuries, 
possibly from prehistorio times, but the mining reached its last maximum about 

»•*... for of caatome at ccrteine aeaaons and labor* they will have fyvr tnraka a dale, 
and if you will be*towr the iixt on thorn they will accept it verve kindly, and if they be but a 
little intreeted they will boatowo labour© on the ucaventhc meal ” —Geo. Owen, Description of 
Pembr knhirt. 1603, Ed. Hy. Owen. p. 43. 
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1870. and sincethat time, owing to difficulties of transport, obsolete machinery and 
oro-gn competition, has pa«ed entity away. With the p^ng awav 
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mm I l- huge fortunes on the working of the mines hut expended then nil in improving 
London's water supply. Following Sir Hugh .Middleton came Thomas B,.shell, who 
mentions in his letters (1649) great quantities of silver and load in Ilia moimlains 
of ■■ Broofglyd, Taly-bont, Goginun, Cwm-erven, and Ilaren " [10J. lie also mndo 
B ™ t P rol ' ls - aml established a silver mint at Aberystwyth. Tho mines am next 
heard ot in the hands of Sir Car berry Eryiw, and after his (lav they go to Sir 
Humphrey Waakworth. In the period 1698-1700, Waller, tho agent for Sir Carbary 
ftyso. wrote many pamphlets giving accounts of the Cardiganshire mines belonging 
to the Governor and Company of Mine Adventurers of England. In 1709-20 there 
was a quarrel within the Company, and in 1744 only a few of the Company's min.* 
were working. It is important to remember that many private adventure™ besides 
the Company worked mines in the county. Workings were carried on mtarniittontlv 
for the next hundred years, but towards 1045 there was a gradual improvement that 
continued until the last maximum period was reached about 1870, when there were 
an important mines and levels working, besides many smaller ones. The 
last maximum period was a very clearly marked feature, andlwaa ^.isj bv 
a rapid increase iu the population and Mowed Uv an equally rapid fall For 
example, the population of the parish of Cwmrheidol, m the centre ol mining activity 
was 48, in 1801. in 1871 it was 1,468, and in 1921 it hud fallen to 591 111 j. There 
was doubtless ot this time muoh immigration lrom the surrounding parishes, and a 
very important feature was the immigration of Corniah miners who followed the 
Oorrush mirnng captains into the area. Cornish names such as Trevethan. Grey, 
..avu I. Fchx Dndlykn, T.bbott. etc., may still [,„ traced lu ..1 f;,„,i|J 3 

** to t8timBtc whrtt ® **« W* immigration was stronger 

217 u tT ** Md ‘** 1)111 *• ShuiM and Ystwvtl, 2 
seem to have had a large number of these immigrants 

The conditions under which the miners worked were very hard. The filling 

. 'v™“ ™ ™" L ofU, “ hn,J * nd sili<!eOTJi P*1 ««1 methods nf ventilating the 

mines m those days were very primitive ; this factor undoubtedly accounts for the 
large number „f deaths from "fibroid pMhitt" discussed Inti (p. 6k>, ' The 

"reTo T “ ° UtpUt ’' ** h **■ ** P "* 4 •“"*»« » ** amount of 

toej could gel from a given portion of the lode. Should the lode prove almost 

- Thehou^i. ‘L 

was terrible—the usual thmg was for « party of miners, who came from a distance 

!SCd tI" r W ,T y kept • -i St m return home over the 
owo r y y pald for ‘ Wr fcee * > •v *W#g a hand at the farm in their 

2r“ito g 2* W ° UllJ ^ !l ^ m* » * toft a long, si^ 

ppi r room with no wmdows or ventilation of any kind, and the bare roof oftbc 

the miner and ** pr0teCtiou " Otherwise 

miner and hs family would bve m wliat were celled, locally, the " hamofa,” 
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the conditions of which are best gleaned from the name itself- Feeding hIsa was 
very bad. At this time (1840-70) Cardiganshire was to a great extent shot off from 
the outside world, and transport before the railways came was very primitive, while 
the population of the m i n i n g field was larger than the local supplies could suffice. W** 
are told that the miners ate poor barley bread, made from barley that came originally 
from America in bales. This was often fermented, and when supplies were for some 
reason or other cut off, actual starvation prevailed. Alcoholism also was very 
prevalent [14], and it is no wonder that, under such conditions of poor feeding, 
housing, working, and wages, it was a local tradition that those who took to mining 
early in life died before they were fifty-five years of age. 

With the industrialisation of South Wales and the importation of Spanish 
ores, and the great difficulties of transport from the Cardiganshire mines to the 
centres of manufacture, coupled again with the already obsolete machinery and 
methods of mining, the Cardiganshire lead mines began to lose their importance 
from 1870 onwards. The output rapidly decreased, and the miners flocked in large 
numbers to the rapidly growing centres on the South Wale* coalfield. With 
occasional rises in the price of lead ore there were temporary spurts of interest in 
the Cardiganshire lead mines, but their prosperity was hound to decline. Bv 1900 
only 9 important sites were working, and by 1919 all workings of any importance 
had ceased [15]. Meanwhile depopulation had gone on apace. The population of 
the mining field had fallen from 8,240 in 1871 to 4,202 in 1921. The surviving 
population strives as best it can to live upou the scanty pastoral and agricultural 
resources of the moorlands. It is interesting to remember that although the rivers 
are polluted, and grasses and crops near the disused surface workings of the mines 
show signs of lead-poisoning, yet experts are of the opinion that the lead-poisoning of 
itself does not impoverish the area sufficiently to depress its standard of production, 
or to lessen its ability to support sheep and cattle below what would be the case if 
the mines did not exist [16]. This means that the moorland area of North Car* 
diganshirv at the present time can be compared from the point of view of its scant v 
resources and scattered population with similar areas elsewhere. As such, it offers 
almost ideal conditions for studying the changes in the incidence of tuberculosis in it 
population that has changed from mining to a reliance on one or other form of 
agriculture. 

One of the greatest difficulties in studying the distribution of statistical 
data is that of basing the study on 14 natural regions”; where possible, 
statistics should be collected for regions that are well-marked human and 
geographical units and not for the arbitrary political divisions under which they 
are generally collected and demonstrated. It is with this object in view that 
four such “ natural regions ” have been marked out among the parishes that 
compose the North Cardiganshire dead-mining field. These areas are shown on 
Diagram IV. 
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Tb^ Talybont area (I) l& thi northern edge of the miniiug field, and includes 
tie civil parishes of Onncynfejjra and C'cukn v Bianmawr. It has a fair amount 
■f lowland area, and not such a large extent of raocriand as tb^ regions next further 
south, The neighbourhood of Tolytxmt village ]* one of the old mining sites, refer¬ 
ence being made to its mines is early ns 1640. But, mi the whole, mining here was 
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is very pro in unit'd in the local! pngmint ion, fanning over G5 per cent. of the 
Samples, 

Thu nreu am parable to Talybont on tin- southern edge of the mining held is 
Gwnnw- (IV), Like Talybont, fiwnnws h a peripheral district with kas mining 
than the id tariff regions, and il also hii> much I ess moorland them the main 



niAuuki v,—soims tjt&moAXiffia*: rnKt, tmor, ash siUAEr-FAimisa, Aon*. uj_rt iuiA 

ex** 1:5, UMth 


mining urvu Imt it ili Gera markedly from Talybontj in that sheep-farming \» rokt tvely 
les* prevalent, being e^ued to arable and i^tfcfr-bpxd&ug (Diagram V) r and in that a 
tail, thick-set, fair-hatred, mrdi uni-headed, hlne eyed type is a large' element in tb» 

1 cm ,l t population—w« have now crossed the Ystwyth-Wyre line mentioned earlier 
in this paper. Bctw+rn these districts lies the area of former lmititiitun ruining 
activity, which we will now consider. 
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The region la the bleak moorland are* etit by deep ^lot-hfee alleys, opening 
out ii tittle to the -westward. This area of maximum mining activity falls dntnraJlv 
■ Ilto two divisions—the Rhddol-fitiginsm area filing the villay of the Upper 
R he idol and it® teOmWs) (II). and the Valley of the Upper Ystvyth and ft* 
tri butanes (IU) t 

J t is a point of interest that while the Ehci&iHSogiaMi area shows ummstalcable 
evidence of the short, dark, long-headed type be frig predominant m local saiupEe^ 
(together with some of the ertretndy longdu-aded survivals of Auriguadjui man), 
tin- Ystwyth area yideb a marked Nordic strain, though the dark, long-headed tvp. 
is on the whole predominarit here as well The physical features of these two areas 
are such as to limit agriculture, except in the extrama west, and so a poor grade of 
shepherding is the lot of almost the entire populat ion 

On Diagram VI, I have nhown. hy means of a scries of graphs, certain features 
appertaining to the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosta in tbe»- four regime for 
the last fifty years. 

Tl " firal lwo e™l )hs “ t* 1 *"ri** (Graph 1) indicate, on the one hand, the decline 
of luixiinp activities (based on the returns per annum of the mines within the respective 
ortiw). and on the other, the fail in the population over the same period The 
second series of graphs (Graphs) indicate the death-rate per 1,000 of the population 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, i may- state here that through the Registrar- 
li. inral S kindness | have been grunted permission to examine all the registers of 
death within the art'ii and these records have been used throughout. 

All persons dicing of the disease who are knot™ to have resided awov from the 

area far considerable periods are exel uded, while all eases mentioned as ** p..i _— - 

in the diagnosis are included, even if other complications of a surgical nature‘or 
meningitis, are given us well. In this I am following the method adopted by the 
Webm National Memorial Association. 

The remaining graphs are the result of attempts to indicate variations in the 
imture of the disease based on different classifications. Graph 3 represents an 
attempt, to apply Colonel S. Lyle Cummins' classification of the variations in 
the clinical type of pulmonary tuberculosis as outlined by him in T*mk. Hay 
I!l3fi paj, while Graphs 4 and u represent the classification described by the Into 
Hr. John Bro,voice, based nu age at death, and showing the "young-atlult ■’ 

" middle-age,'’ atnl ‘old-age " types in males and females. 

to the first classification (Graph 3) we have two marked clinical tvoea-t m.ote 
Colony! Cummins £— ‘ 1 

" (A) Acu!t ease is to he regarded as ’ acute anti initial ’ when 

the progress Of the dlneas has been continuous from the start, without health,- 
intervals of any considerable duration. If the diseaae has continued to 
[.rogreea fur mate than two years, it ceases to he 'acute and initial’ and 
passes mto the 'chronic or recrudes,vut 1 group for purposes of tfigafificatiou. 
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“ (C) Chronic or Rfrrttdttcnif —A ca“e is rank'd as * chronic or 
recrudcscent' when there have lieen previous signs of tuberculosis infection, 
such us hremOpfcymw, pleurisy, bone, joint or data! disease, abdominal or 
pulmonary infection, but when the*? haw bean sepatvU d from ifa (trt&cot HI neat 
btj period* of rdn(\rA>j good healih. All oases of over two year? duration are to 
be classified under this heading. It should be noted that acafr orarerbations 
in the course of chronic tuberculosis fall into Group C. " 
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i'l.uiimi vit.— or OLY^rutiawn prvTl v, jujus). 


I have used this chuttificatioii, as fur as passible, far the jWsbltUR rases from the 
Welsh National Memorial's Records. 

When analysing the records for the yeans before 1 f+16, I was guided by the 
sei, ego at death, initure and duration of the illness ill individual cases, together 
with advice from the Tuberculosis Officer for the area—Dr. D. Charles Lloyd, 
and from the local practitioners* one of whom, l>r. John Morgan, Pontrbvdygroea, 
hue worked almost the entire southern section of the mining field since 1ST7- 
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Without pcraonu! observation of tk individual caws it is, of coiuse, impassible 
to make use of tic aubdiviucE* suggested by Colond Cummins; aod tk graphs 
Ohagmnu VI and Vlll, < «r»ph 3J axe naturally of u tentative nature ; but the 
msulta are moat interesting, ospunudly in helping us to understand the fluctuation 
in the tukrculosis death-rate curves as shown above. 

Th * sra t ,hs on D “S™. VI uudVUl (Graph* i and5| aw baaed on Dr. Brownie's 
ehaaficatic as given in hi* EjMmntlagf of Phtkm, in Groat Brito,,, Inland, 
Parte i HI. published by tht Medical 1! vnri'li Council in l'J20[19J. 1 f IH >| that this 

classification is the best suited for nn analys'd; .if mortality tables, and it has been 
used for that reason. Dr. Brownlee gives reasons for distinguishing between 
middle-age phthisis (that is, phthisis Clausing dentil between the ages of 33 „ud 
•») and " young-adult ” phthisis, and for identifying also an - old oe .-" tvp.. 
probably closely related to the - young-adult - type. Dr. Brownlee was inclined 
'" , v ® 11!lt ' ll, se HSP-types correspond with separate type* of infecting barillas • 

but. although the works of Tulloeh and other* have now shown tins view to Ik- 
c rmoMus, Brownlee'S age-types are, nevertheless, of real significant, in studying 


Before proc eeding to an analysis „f the various areas n slight digression may be 
mterest. In e»»jnipg the death registers, many deaths are given under “ mW 
P us or fibroid phthisis. It ,s interesting to note that all these deaths are 

30 “ r 111 "■* ™ 65- They are invariahlv tead-minam hv 

ormpation. It can be shown that deaths from fibroid phthisis take place „ t 
more advanced ages (daring recent years) in the Vsiwyth and ChrM* lemons 
amopg. fair population than they do in the Itheidol-Gcginnn region which has 
NismJy dark long-headed people. The number of fibroid deaths Ion- tended to 
increase rather than decrease during the hut twenty-five yean; this is probably 
< lie to the fact that, the old men. who now compose the fibroid death-rate, were 
voting mrn working m the mine* wkn mining activity was at its height. 

The fibroid deaths are an important element in the old-age tuberculous death- 

“laue^r"'^ 8 ,r‘ Wh, t, f "r “ “““? on Brownlee’s 

•di-atp. group (see Diagram VI. Regions 11 and III. Graph 4, whieh show - oM_ 

,.f, J? r IUd, ” S ft “ d eldull,ng fibroid «““>■ It should he borne in mind 
hat fibroid changed to the lungs, while frequently associated with working in hard 

, ’ * re #h ® fonnd toWidons patients who have survived 16 r unuiv years with 

dironjo pbfch hin - vtrarB 

A brief analysis will no*. be mode ul the inform,itiou cn Diagram VI tkt 
Tnlybont regcon (I) an early relatively high density of population is followed b, u 
her sharp lull a, nnneng pasted .way. Tbs population has remained stable 
With a light tendency to increase since this period. There was „ «]i«htlv n 

rrr **** »**»•*! - m ^ So^ m 

■ b T ^ Uat ■*» “ WM fcw. better ion,munition 
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with the cQiidt. nnd be better able to raise local food crops and cattle th in cither of 
the larger mining; ureas. There was a marked fall in the Talybont death-rate when 
mining ducuvcd. and improved oommunuation by food and railway brought better 
Strophes to this district, although it remained until 1910 in a semi-industrial state. 
But with a greater dependence nn agriculture, especially aheap-farming and weaving, 
n marked rise took placo in the pulmonary death-mfc. This may, however, be in 
part a secondarv result of railway development, which brought invalid visitors to 
i he coast reports nearby; and the opfiortuiULies for contact and infection time given 
voting adult i<-males, who coine in large numbfrom the rural areau to the coast 
resorts in the summer season as domestic servants. On their return hom«* they 
become fori id infection. 

It i ’ interesting to note that, since 1916, type " A ” eases have been in excess 
of typ' " C " eases, lhough our graph shows that those ,l A ” cases have in fact been 
on the increase since industry Iwgan <o decline seriously, hut have only recently 
actually exceeded those of " C" This feature is also shown in the lower graphs 
(Jfos. 4 and 5), Then- is a marked increase of " young-adult u deaths, both male 
and fenmk. with a corresponding decrease of Ll old-age " and 11 middle-age deaths. 
It is a point of cona id (Table interest here that the ** young-adult '' females are the 
first to how a rising death-rate from the acute type of the disease, and seem to 
remain more prominent than the mules among the “ young-adult " deaths, ft may 
lie mentioned in passing that the increased, tuberculosis death-lute in this area 
bears no relation to deaths among actual employees in the wtollen mills—the per¬ 
centage of woollen workers in the death lists m quite insignificant, while the bulk 
of the cases are in the small farms. If present conditions, continue in the Calybont 
region, there will be a tendency in future for ihc charm:ter of the tuberculosis death 
rate to revert to tbit of a typical pastoral area. 

Turning to the southern edge of the mining field, to the (jwnnwa district we 
notice (Diagram VI, Region IV, Graph 1J the Some early tendency to a relatively 
high density of population --the Came subsequent ‘-light (all and later stability. 
During the industrial period ther- wa* here u remarkably lugh pulmonary 
death-rate— -as uianv ns 6 persons per 1,000 of the populism dying from the disease 
during the period UH7d-Sfl + This is the story of tlm fair types under industrial 
Conditions* As industrial conditions passed away, and a* the area am it To rely 
more and more on arable laud and stock-mining (*ptf Diagram V), there was a very 
marked and steep fall in the death-rate, The fair types under farming conditions 
tend to show loss of the 11 A ” type, While this recalls the story of Centra] Cardigan- 
shire and South Pembrokeshire over again, it in complicated by Lhc fact that many 
of the industrialists remained anil became ffirmer*. During the last decade there- 
httii boon a flight rise in the fcuhereultma death-rate, but this is almost entirely 
comprised of <f C " eases nt advanced ages, and it may be explained through a 
“ remnant ” of the industrial purind 11 living on’' and prodinjimr l.his effect in juj 
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itfou with a puent low mortality. lu iadoatriil day*, - A - cm ^ in eJWyte 
of C f'ttics, but sifter 1WQ a compete mverawa took phciv Thin point is well 
brought om on too lower set of graphs (Nos. 4 and 5) by the remarkably rapid fall 

mTarr" , *T Wt ’ d “ tk -“ te from 1 -5 cues per 1,000 * the population 
118.6-66) to -19 eases in 19W-*. It will be noti«d that the ted to the 

young-juh.lt male death-rate is mom rapid and has proceeded further than that 
of the - young-adult ~ female death-rate, which has latterly tended to rise, the 
o -age nude death-rate ta on the increase, while the “ old-age " female death- 
rate seenu. to have been falling since 1866. It willbe noticed that the history of 
. diaeaso ra the Graunra area presents features different from that in the Ti.Jybont 
distinct. In tone yearn one would, perhaps, apart the Gramwi <&trirt to have 
very loa. .lightly fiurtutfcjg tuberculosis death-rate with “ C ” rases predominating - 
that «, .t would tend to approximate to the condition, in Central Cadigan^ire^ 

***** - ^ fair type. braed on stock- 

Sow let us turn to the main mniug ran as illustrated by Jteghraa II and III 

?ST Vn , deCTS “ d “Hly from 1871 to 3861. and ha< eon-' 

tinned t„ fan, hough more slowly. This contrasts with the changes i„ the areas 
previously- coswidered. ,n are4tF 

In the northern section, the Rhcidol-htegnan area, we note a fairly high 
tuberculosis death-rate ur 3676. Tins is associated wrth the poor social 

“ P twLr ^f / 0 ^ T ly (Flevi0 ^ in ‘he general introduction 

’ ’ th 7 7;T ° >hal ^ “' Wt,J ' 5 to ^ ™,emberod in comparing 

ll ” riri>a with either Tolvbont or industrial South WaU iy^h * P T " 

t? & *&* ° f **» mmzs 

high, though there » a tendeney for “ A " caste to he on the increase 

In the southern section of the main mining region (Vstwyth area) we remember 
that we are deaUng rath an area which had a more mixed pop,,latin d Jig !hc 
m.m.ig per,ml than any region previously considered. There is a tetufcZ 1, . 

Z rr,r- f0U0WiDK » " a»P - the popniatm 

tit when the fall in the pop.dat.on become, more gradual the fall in the mdmomtry 
(iftith-riite pows tuoni stemlv Tlit 1 mtlurn ll* P y 

t!l t ~ . /' Lhl luit,ir * fchl& ttBPtarimatefl mo** to that of 

Z- ; r T * " f **"" lh » Bheidol-Coginac or Taiybont o.cj 
'* ’ 1x1 “ rt ' wd trom c «“l* 8 thus, from 1 !HX> onwards the ' 

finitely to the fore in the death-rate. These features « well'sho™ on ^ 
il^ficatiOD. Tkre * a marked fall in Lb, « voLng-adnjt - iJJaK? ^ 
emule death-rates, and a oorresponding rise hi the “o!d”and “middle-age" types 
e-p.caUy female. It»interesting to mutate that the male of the fairTpes^ 
perhaps be more susceptible |* « U change* than the female while , 1 ' P ' 

of * tr- d# * ua * M ^ 

\stwvtb 3 alley, OS ra the Rhetdol-Goginan area, is moving coastward., but ul 
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Wt>rth tmggesfcmg that condition* aa regard* the diaeaa* will tend to Follow thr^ 
of tile GwniiVA urea rut bu r tbiili those u[ Talylnjut, 

The general conclusion* to be drawn from this detailed survey of the Cudigim- 
alitre tcad-tnining urea are simUiir to those eoggestwl by the preliminary survey of 
niml andindustriiil ooitdiftuiis. 


Tftr Parith aj UltfHrttrnrfj. 

Intrahttfoffr— It. "ukr to understand the te*m«nd<ui§ change* that have taken 
pkee m this area during the last fifty year** it i& necessary to remember that Glyn- 
■ urrwg is but. a wry ninai] section of a great industrial am, and, therefore, no 
compare study of t-bb region La ptxaiblc without refonejw* to the main features in 
the indu’itrijiliKatiriti of the whole njfn. 

l b, beginning of industry in South Wales were nmriceted with the iron deposits 
of t hi- northem outcrop of the coal measures. 1 ron smelting developed very rapidly 
iT " m 1 1815* and with the linking up of the coast towns with the iron-field by 

canals, and the use of coal for the blast furnaces, the industry grew tinormtnislv T 
only to W increased a» the demand for iron to build railways and stoaatahtps becaito 
more and more Important. But from 1841. with the development of the mttw&yi, 
from being a by-prow^ of iron-smiting, coal T an s means of direct profit, l*csm« 
the object of splinting adventurers. At first coal for export was worked oidv on 
tbi north ami south of th*> outcrop* but with the development of bettor rmwhi'nery 
and mter appliances for deep pit* the deeper and nebcr veins of Central Glamor™ 
were worked [20], This area include the Rhondda VaUev and the Parish of 
i From I860 onwards South Wales steam coal had moft recognit hui 
and with the demand for steamships navies* eto„ hnd extended to a world wide 
market, 

Thf Inst phase in the industrial development of .South Wains was the rise of 

the raetallurgi.ndufeigtnear the coast, hot this phase does not affect the section 

of the (.'Oldfield in question. The particular development of Glvnoorrwg is clear!,- 
connected with the second, or coal-exporting, phase of ,he industrial revolution in 
South Wales, and its development, as wo have shown, is intimately linked up with 
that of the railway systems. 

In October, 185S. permission was granted by Act of Parliament to fI!l , nd tk , 
South Wales mineral railway to (HymWtnrg village. Tin, was followed hr the 
opening of many levels near-by and an lo&nt of population from a,, Pontypridd 
“ r,M following a well-known mining captain named Plummer. The Client Western 
Uuilway extended its line from Maesteg to Alwgwynfi in 1874. Tim. was followed 
by the making of the Western pit at Abergwvufi. while Joseph's level and the Avon 
level (0,11 .R.) were also working. This resulted in the next big influx into the 
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area. which u.is drawn mainly from th*> rural districts of Pembrokeshire, Cardigan¬ 
shire, and Carmarthenshire, and especially from the neighbourhood of Llanelly. 
I)r. Trueman has pointed out how the earliest growths in South Wales towns were 
made up mostly of people drawn from the neighbouring parishes, but with the 
development of the railways people came from greater distances [21J. The next 
groat development at Glvncorrwg was the extension of the Rhondda and Swansea 
Bay Railway to Cvmmer in 1888-9. and its exteusiou bv tunnel to Treherbert in 
1889-90. thereby linking the area with the rapidly developing Rhondda Valley 
beyond. A further pit was sunk at Blaongwynti in 1894, which brought another 
influx of people both from the neighbouring valleys and beyond. The next ten 
years saw the opening of the Argoed and Old Cynon levels, the North and South 
pits (tlvncorrwg. the Ynys Corrwg and Duffrvn pits, together with the rapid 
development of C'vmmer and Abcrgwynfi as mining villages (Diagram VII). 

The object of this historical survey is to indicate both the nature of the area 
under consideration and its relation to the coalfield as u whole, and also to under¬ 
stand the nature of the immigration. We may divide the new population into three 
classes based on their origin:—Firstly, we have those who were already workers 
and native*of the coalfield, who came into this parish mainly from the Llvfni. Avon, 
and Rhondda Valleys; secondly, those who were bom in rural areas in South- 
Western England and South-Western Wales (chiefly in Wiltshire, Somerset, Car¬ 
marthenshire. Cardiganshire, and Pembrokeshire), and had settled first of all in 
other parta of the coalfield and then came on to Glynoorrwg; and, thirdly, those, 
mostly unskilled hdiourers, who came to Glvncorrwg direct from rural areas, chiefly 
South-West Wales, 

Diagram VIII represents a series of graphs indicating the history of the disease 
in the. area. The graphs have been constructed on similar lines to those previously 
described for the Cardiganshire lead-mining area. It may be pointed out that the 
civic wards which divide this parish are natural units in themselves, and so the 
special divisions os iu Xorth Cardiganshire are not. required. An examination of 
the graphs id Col. 1 for the “ entire region ” brings out many points of interest. The 
first aud foremost is the remarkably low death-rate from tuberculosis as compared 
with that for any section of the nmol area of East Cardiganshire, at any period 
during the last fifty years. Secondly, the death-rate has remained consistently 
low over the last thirty years, and. with the exception of a slightly higher death- 
rnte in the early days, there has been little change daring the existence of these 
villages. Thirdly, there is a marked tendency for the resistant type of the disease 
to be most in evidence, especially after the early period has passed away. 8inoe 
1900. '* C ’ cases have been far in excess of “ A ” cases. Fourthly, the beginnings 
of industry seem to coincide with the highest ** young-adult 91 death-rate. Fifthlv 
- -and this, perhaps, the most striking fen tun- of all—there is a very high infantile 
mortality from tul>erculous diseases. 
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I he grajih-'j of the tuberculosis do»the among children relate to individitals of 
liotb se*e$ under 15 years of age. The death owtificati* in these emu* generally 
show ‘ tubercular meningitis/ 1 “tubercular peritonitis/* or t; general tuberculosis " 
U the cause of death. It is n Trail-known fact that infantile mortality i a always 
high in shese muiiug areas* and it \n interesting to analyse rhe part, which 
ttiltefmttaus dheaoc* play in this (umiwiian* It jh obvious that tubercTiIoat 
3^ more evident in childhood in this area than at the young-adult/ 1 middle- 
age," or -i old age" periods !r is interesting also that the tl peak ” in the 
children graph for the whole urea coincides with a jjeiiod of very high birth¬ 
rate. 


Diagram VIII also gives tfcegrapbfi for the three wards .Vk rgwynfi, DLynottnv" 
and Cvmrner separately. They do nut rail fur further ronunent, except In the case 
of die graphs for the Glyncotrwg ward. Here (Graphs 4 anil a) there appears to he 
a higher " young-sdutt " death-rate, both nude and female—but particularly m;. 
than in the other wards. The beginnings of industry seem to l» associated in this 
ward with a comparatively high “ ywmg.adult male '* death-rate, which has gradual! v 
Wien duriog the last fifty years. The graphs indicating the interrelation of thij 
acute and chronic types of the disease (Graph 3). which, however, are hers tentatively 
formulated without reference to the Memorial Association records, show an instability 
not met with in those of the other wards. It is interesting to think of this area aa 
perpetuating more strongly than the rest the traditions of former rami life with its 
high * young-adult ” death-rate, as it ni in this ward flat almost three-quarters 
of the pre-industrial population gathered. Tide effect would naturally be more 
marked in the early days than at a later period. The second point of interest in 
regard to the Glyueorrwg ward is that it is here that the maximum infuntile mortality 
from tuberculosis occurs. The maximum for the period 1908-10 is unc of tht- most 
marked features of the whole series of graphs. It is difficult to account fur such a 
feature, but it is worth noting that overcrowding is more a feature of this ward than 
It is of cither the Abergwynti or Cymm.-r wank and if statistics were available for 
each wart, Glyncotrwg would also have the highest birth-rate [22j. There is also an 
interesting correlation with the - yonug-adult (emale " deaths. In Appendix H 
I have iTLvon reasons lor distinguishing in the M voiing-adult female M Hire- 
group two distinct maxima in the death-rate, one in'early youth and the other 
about the age-period 38 to 32, bring the early child-bearing period. In the Glvn- 
corrwg wart this " child-bearing period " maximum is well marked and may have 

a strong relation to the relatively high infantile mortality from tuberculosis that 
characterises thirt district. 

In concluding our remarks on this coal-miniug area, we hove to hear in mind 
hot we have been seeking to answer two important questions t-Firstly, bavin,, 

A y preliminary investigation the comparative rarity of the disease in th«M 
area, to-day, among a population composed mainly 0 f the same physical type which 
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wiiff™ badly m the rural districts, we were led to infer that hbh* type be cornea com¬ 
paratively rtmntuu iti the industrial areas; and, further, to aak whether this type 
Iw* always bet“ii immune in industrial areas, or did it suffer considersbly on the 
change over from run I conditions in the early days ? Secondly, what further 
evidence can wit obtain to substantiate the inference from the preliminary investiga- 
rioa that the Nordic types are specially liable to attack from this disease in the 
industrial areas f 

At first sight the e lamination of the ftlyncorrwg statistics seems to have led to 
inconclusive results os far os the answers to the first series of questions are concerned. 
\\ e have seen that with the Comparatively late development of the urea a large number 
of the original comers were drawn, not directly from rural areas, hut from other 
.■'ires on the coalfield where they might have acquired cm immunity before coming to 
Ulymooirwg at oil. With this typo of immigrant were the unskilled labourers, who 
generally came direct from rural areas, and among whose ranks it mar be argued 
the curly deaths en turned. If this argument is pursued further we should have to 
seek the ideal conditions for an investigation of this kind in the iron-field of the 
northern outcrop of the South Wales coalfield between the years 1760 and 1830, 
when records of the disease would lie unavailable, and, if obtained, would be worth - 
less for purposes of onilyww. The earliest development of the coalfield drew men 
from the iron-sindtiug areas as well as from the rural districts, anil a high percentage 
of thf» miner , m any area in South Wales could trace their ancestry to another 
Snath Wales region that had been opened up previously. The Following paragraph 
from a recently written monograph (Juno, 1927) by Mr, J. Morgan Bees*, M.A., 
Hums up the position well :— 

“ - . , treal industrial revolution in Wnles may lie said to start 
from 1S50. because it was only then that Wales ceased to iw. primarily 
agricultural and rural, and depopulation increas’d proportionately to industrial 
congestion. In Wales, therefore, the true industrial revolution which saw the 
rise of new industries. new of jwople, now soda] problems, and new 

thoughts, sprang from the iadust rial rather than from the agricultural activities 
of the people, and took place with the use of coal and the development of rb»■ 
South Wales coalfield " [231. 

This means that the nature and development of Glyncorrwg may be looked 
upon as normal and not abnormal, as wo ore liable to think; and so some importance 
may lie attached to rhe general conclusions, however tentatively held. It ?evms as 
11 movement of any description, whether from industrial or rural ureas bite newly 
developing areas, has a bod effect, which is shown in thu higher death-rate from 
■’ ynung-orhih pbtbuuH in the early years in this area. 

The answer to the .second question is contained in Appendix A, which is the 
remit of a personal investigation into every case of death iu the village of Abergwynfi 
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f'Jr the la it twenty-five years. An analysis of the revolts iiiow* that mil of a total 
number of tuhercalrab deaths 54 per oenk are dear tmaest of Nordic typw. a per 
i eut, more hove reddish hair and may be grouped with the Kurils, srbife a further 
15 per cent, have a partial Nordic ancestry. The remaimng 20 per cent show 
noil'Nordic character*. The significant of this becomes dear when it. is r^ulijced 
that more than TO pet cant, of the genera] population have non-Nordic thmarters* 
Of the Nordic families involved, roughly the same percentage to** their primate 
■afifflfcry to industrial as to rural areas, while the majority of the non-Nordic faDiRica 
evolved seem to have moved into the district from other industrial regions. 

The above analysis demonstrate* clearly ifie general inference drawn from the 
preliminary Investigation. 

What is true of Abergwyufi I know from personal experience to bo tone of the 
other village,, and of the Sooth Woks coalfield as a whole. TIhl- it seems lo lie 
" ,,!t ■*«mo Da t™.t»d that the short, dart, long-haded person* who form such a 
great part of the population of the South Wales coalfield tend to develop a strong 
resistance to tuberculosis. This resistance seems to have been acquired early iu 
the development of the coalfield and to have become more pronounced as conditions 
eveloped. What tuberculosis disease occurs in these area* ha* been shown to be 
very pronounced in individual* wit), Nordic characterise, or, with fair elements 

111 fJlrir ,i n.'iijf n- 


f rom what has been sard concerning the investigations summarized in this 
paper, .twill beaeen that the short, dart, long-headed person tends to acquiesce in 

r; fMd,n f ' nlUS ' nO0rlaml hoo “* *■*****,* regions tociaUydepreetod 
by decay of mtrnng («* the Rhcidol-Oogrnan area of North Cardigtombire), ho tends 
to be very prone to the FOg™.ivo type of the disease, or. in other wools, when be 

“ 8 tT } ’ llB1 “ tb *“ ™ *• brtw«q health and disea*e 

quickly gofej against him. 

On the other hand, in industrial areas, or in the poorer quarter* of large towns 
Where he can get good food easily bis bodily resistance tends to be increased and 
the balance ts turned m hi. favour In SO cb ease, there are fewer “ young-adul. » 

On the other hand, Nordic vigour and activity give, that type good feeding in 

areas, es^udly „ they tend to settle on good ..ItoL, wil . ZZZ 

areas where village life affords, perhaps, opportunities for some degree of adapts! ion 
to udeetiou. " chrome" case* are far more nraneron, than "acute" ones and 
drarhi from tuberculosis generally take place at odvuntwl n „ j 

2r;*T 11 .*• — 

that wh,ch keep, hw body at high pitch, and the balance between heTh ond 
“ taWul0!, ’ a B “ B ^ «»*“* ^ of rapid illness ,„d d«th be^ 


common. 


Raot-Typ? and Sadat Em^romatmt in Somf* a ad IFesf Wat**. 3&1 

Thus, physical anthropological* mid their associated cultural ohai«ter* seem 
to l»e determinants of the general constitution of individuals, and these differences 
of constitution seem to connect tbemselvra not only with adaptability to cert.mi 
environments, hut also with resistance to various diseases. 

It Lt by taking into account the social rnTtro nm niital factor alongside of the 
racial one, that, the movements of the delicately adjusted balance l>efcwei a n health 
and dapiuw in tviberCaloAia can best be studied* 
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M*’ 


Attksbjjc. B. 

Relation >>f* L Duration uf Hint** ,h to Agr -1/ ttittitiduah ist IkiitiL. 

I.—CiRDIGAySfUEK. 

Til* object of (his note is Up gave ihc results of mi exaniixuiTion of Manx* .160 es-ae* of death 
[foi]i lLi>M.*n-n [1 wis. in lAnU^o-hire, kucd upon records in the pcfa^xuun <«f fho Wtlah National 
Memorial Iiv?t it uk\ The ubjt-efc of the inquiry wm to establish witat ahonid W tho local 
'•■ ' Mr I III- uwlytb i‘E phlni-:- d--.il’. -mu -, an it w in felt Mur Hr. Hniunh h'ft h Mb I 

largely on liE> experience of the disease in Iurce ttiwin, ¥B 5 100 wide to nEfonl a cum&fgctgry 
baais on which io nmlm the nxtcmL- of aii e-v^mfciaLly rural aieu in U’.tlea. An nUctupl iu 
arrive at a solution w-n made by using Qdoucl Cummins' suggestion. t.liut hIIi-hhsi wiilt a. duration 
of i!Tn->> of two years or over should be conni doted aa ■* chimtk or mTudeat eni, 11 omb. 

An. attempt wh muds to arrive at the duration of ilim»n for the 560 cases in question. and 
the date on whiah etiuh patient limit- visited the Txdieronlosis Physician was never rdied upon 
BA the fUrUllg poillt of illnrei.-, but The r|ati? a* lixcd by the TubrrculOei-j Officer, after n cartful 
enquiry into oil previous illmm* in always used. Diagrams a and 6 on IHa^mni IX illiwtrato 
the t»ald Each square represents a group of indivtd nuts at various age* at dentil, and unabu ril'd 
square* rcpniwnt e**^ with a duration of illnevi under the find period; those whose IIEmsui 
ortouded over n iuogw period art? *howu by a LLucie square. 

The null' add female rerardll nfn liven separate!/- Il acorns Ud if the f[»nial&i in QudiignJt- 
whirc were more susceptible to tho ’ L young-adult 11 type of Um disease than the moke. It beyi n_a 
whom the AVI of 12 and I'Jtleii-.L-i roughly until tho ago tfl 21. Thnrc la a accomiary outburst 
Iiftwetn 23 anil 3* I which cnincides wit h tho earty child -beenug period. in. t be male t ho “ young- 
IVlull.” phase (KKiniH Liter in ire onset and to reach a maximun nb«ui tin- ug& of 22. 

it wag uLho fob that two yeani win* loo long a period ju Cordigniijihire on which to hose a 
dldfcmitiatiun between the “ acute " T and the " chrooio r " type of iUneuij and so eighteen mnnt lu 
wai chosen in mdpr to males? ccrt-iin that we were dcaLing with the y^ung-aduit ,r typo of case 
nnfy. TIil- n?njll ires slnuat iilcnticnJ. end bo I hc eighteen woutlm' duration ]M-riod wJUi Uecd as 
a bwus. 

This iuveitigatiou h as the merit of takiuy into account the peculiar local condftiotis. which 
must always lie borne in mind. 


11GLY>‘roBRwra. 

EHiutramB - J mid 'l me construe led for the Giyneorrwg Atvn cm tlm same- IviKis as the Cardigan- 
ddtc OIUM. Here it -.iLtiuld be nateil that allhoU|J:h the inquiry covers a period of years Ukl** 
tinUs-. the length of tho period available ill il^rdiipmshire. yet Ute oobiu] Emmber uf uoimts oub* 
•cidorod 1? nnu.ii k--y. On Ihc whole thea*diiigmms cull for little comnicut bcaido the fact tliat 
Jj young-aduit*' plithlnLu scents again U> be more common among females' than muliw. Between 
tho ages of HI anil 23 the untt typo of (ho disease (wins inure provident ujuong wulnpii. 

A Edghor porcervta^o of tho Hlyneorrwg mule* show *' m£ddle ago ,f and " oM-ogo " deaths, 
with longer periods of pbw$ Ihan m the carte among Cardiganshire mnltt. Thi.iis n uell know n 
f--,.it mu of the nialcr popidali on of kkliuftTint areas, but the Glyuuurrwg -taii-ftics ^uggnatthat it is 
unwhu-10 in thu m-spcct regarding the f«innl». 

Tile ' (*0ot ir |WfBfltn% of acute iltiUbn) nhoiit the ftgc of 31 nmong the femahm is \ ^rv 
intpteiin^, especially In the light of what has already bum suggvHted in 1 he text about the 
posdbie .oiwnaialien of this feature with ihe high infantile mortality from iubercufou-i diseases 
in tho area. 


Em*** <*. Bowser.—PAMww m and West Wuirs, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEADHUNTING Cv xVSSAM 
EWm* Putss XXXVIIl XLn.] 

By J. If. Hltttun, 

Is bis recently published brX'fc on B^ntco, 1 Dr, How suggested two possible 
sources of the practice of head hunting by the tribes of that island—tin* one bi a 
desire for human hair for use as an ornament for weapons and dress; the other, 
find the on*.' to which he inclines, is Eh-/ desire for human beings to send as slaves 
to amanipany the dead to the next world. 

Now, the latter idea certainly exists in Assam, mud is to be found at present 
among the Ktihi tribes, mad formerly tBUrtJg the Ahouis. who buried many slaves 
w ith their princes . 1 Head-hunting. however, is found among tribes who certain] v 
have not this belief, and seems to flourish more vigorously where it jg absent than 
when* it is present. Similarly, in Borneo. Dr. Hose tella ns* that the I ban is a more 
mvetoraii head-hunter than the Kavan. though he does not m-ed the heads for 
bis dead relatives; and although I)r. Hose's Opinion, that the lbma have acquired 
the practice from the Kayan, may be tree in Borneo, I am inclined to think that 
the process on the mainland has been the other wuy round, and ihai the practice 
of takine; heads to put on graves is merely the result of the influence of contact 
with head-hunters on n people practising human sacrifice m their funeral ceremonies. 
To demonstrate this. it is necessary to .diow that head hunting is part of a definite 
cult, and lias u meaning and purpose of its own entirely independent of mere blood- 
tbirstmtss or of erny idea of providing post-mortem rarvitore for the dead, I propose, 
therefore, in this paper, to sketch wdiat seems to be the theory underlying head¬ 
hunting m Assam, It is probable that; any Imad-kunting cult existing there k 
Ultimately connected with similar colts in south-eastern Asia, aud Indonesia und 
it is possible ifjui the connect km may really extend a great deal further afield 
that. 

Mow tit* religiwi of the Xuga Hitta is centred very largely upon fertility-mlts. 
Tlx- agricultural year i* marked by ceremonies intended to promote the growth of 
the crops, and the feasts of merit by which mdividunb acquire social status are 
I ike wine marked by ceremonies to promote fertility and magical rites, for infecting 
the village as n whole with the fertility of the individual whose crops and cattle 
unci affairs have so prospered that he is abb to afford the h ast. The fertility of 

1 Natural Mutt. p. l+fj, 

* tSalt, History p. m, 

3 Ntilutai -Tfuai, j»p. 3t.l, 141, 
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I no 


tiie family <»r r*f the village in promoted by the erection of phallic symbols. and 
tin- villugt ia infected wii li the fertility of 1 3 .« sector of them by the - i ru pfe pmoM 
ui dragging them all round the village, 1 need not go into details to demonstrate 
this*. as J have already dealt with this aspect ol the Xoga Hills Furtility-cutU in 
previous pn[«crn in the Journal} It will be enough lu re to say that tin? creation of 
menhir* in the Nnga Hills is closely bourni up with fl magical fertility-cult .nnl 
i hfl menhir itself is l.y origin a phallus IPL XXXVII l T % 1). Tt is also aasocmtftl 
iviih water though This aspect of (he cult ha. Q decayed : but troth menhir- and 
tone Jttiug'plares, the rrertkoi uT which sometimes take- the place of rliat of 
menhirs. am to be found in association with artificial tanks or ponds. as in the 
<“ °f ft famous menhir at Khouauia. of the Ix&e at PuJotni ( u Kvnoma T ), and 
the dahu in the village and the great group of menhirs at ft wilting (“ Togwema **} 
irt the Manipur Stated The Mampuria, too, erect phallic poles; in i heir tanks amt 
1 he Assamese M many TT a osw tank with or to an erect pole to make It hold plenty 
of water; while li t ngma, in the Ao country, stones are placet! in a rua-Uitk puddle 
which increases t In- quantity of water in the pool, and ao the quantity of rir, in the 
mop, apparently became it causes more or less rain according to the i fepth <j| |] K m a( .. r 
around the stones. In some cases, as at Klionoma, menhirs an actually erected in 
the rice fields themselves, cultivation there being permanent and irrigated, not shifting. 

Xow, if the magical phallus be a method of ensurina fertility, it is not 
apparently in itself the source of fertility, for this «cms to lie in the souls of the 
dead. This is nor explicitly stated in so many words by any Xaga tribe to mv 
knowledge, and it would appear to be contradicted by the eschatological beliefs 
ordinarily recounted to a questioner on these matters, but it is very clearly 
indicated by practices connected with thn dead in various trito Thus, among the 
Angmni of the Khonoma group of village*, as among the Kaehha Naga [»*mi) 
of Xakanm and Kenoma who adjoin Khonoma, the graves of wjurion used to bear 
a wooden image of the dead (PL XXXVIII. fig. 3)* This imago was always 
destroyed—thrown away into the jungle, that is- on the to dav before the wwing 
of the millet crop, to the accompaniment of much firing of guns as at a ton-nl 
lu the Kohima group the image, which is still in use, has to be taken down and 
finally disposed of (,t is buried nlongskk the real grave, or, In tome cases burnt) in 
the month that follow* that in which f&Ttttag (Harvest ftaw) festival is 
celebrated, failing which it is kept a whole twelve months longer till that time in 
the nait year, but it is not good to let it stand too long. 1 ’ When represented in 
the most simplified form possible, the human figure and the pluJh* become virtuoly 


1 + ' CKTod Mcnofcthi. 41 Lhaiapu: jved * n Aupiini K w Cwshim ■* •• T l m 
>frel«Mj of tha Erection nf Monolith h v die KW TriW ^ * iJtl 

" 0 »wd MomUiI* J. mSll(ul * ,Zw. £***£? ,‘fw ** ***» 

t he word pp, fi? « ml & ilould jwotohly be tnrakfetf .. 

fc **" ,:w * *"» to a '- S »8» Hi'h." Utm I*. 4.**; U Z 
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identical w liloli truly have caused sonic confusion, but that this wooden figure 
Co ntiiin-. or was fumu rly belie vinl to contain, the soul of Liu- dead if Ruffideiltiy 
indicated by the practice of a truns-frontier section of the Koryak tribe, who, like 
thr Vngami. muktE muck lift* 1 ! of megalitfiitT stonework, in making wooden figures 
for nil their dead and assembling them in family groups under smiill thutched 
shelters outside their Tillages (PL XXXIX, figs, i and 2), Those figures are 
provided with horn-like prujefltkma on the U>p of their beads, 3 between which the 
skull is placed in order that the soul may leave it and outer the wooden figure, 
after which the skull is removed, and food, otc, T provided for the mu\ where 
the figure is. Others of the Konyak tribes use basket figures, and some use stones, 
into both of which tin- -kulf is actually inserted, in lire «ne case temporarily, in the 
other permaneafciy (PL XL. figs. I and 2h Col Gutriun status that the KWL of 
ShiJk also put the bones of their cremated dead into posts, 3 Some Angauii* 
have, moreover, a tradition that, if a man die, the spirit of the crop* produce* 
more grab, hut it was u tabu to talk about such things as drops being better if 
men died, since it was bad for men to rlie, !ra 

The association of the souls uf the dead with the fertility af the crops is doubtless 
to be seen in the Ttrngma custom of digging it pool in front (d the «uill statue. If 
it fills, the descendants of the dead man become rich, It is again to be seen in 
the Ao custom* observed stUl only in oik- or two villages by which the smoke-dried 
body of a deisd relative is preserved in the house until after the eating of tin- firsl- 
fmilfl of the harvest following, and ilea only kid out on its platform outidde the 
village near the village path . 1 But it i* m n motff dearly in the cufltnm of tlic 
Eidvo K- iJgvu of Lonuri Karami ) village, where the corpses arc all preserved 
in the houses until the first day of the ceremony which inaugurate* t he sowing of the 
crop," when all the village dead are brought forth together* the corpses broken up* 
and the bones carefully counted and placed in the granary, whilu the buai-shaped 
coffin [tnd the shreds of flesh and the funeral mats that have covered them are all 
put away (the pTwcisa k described as “ thrown iiwuy "J m a rough shelter m the 
uncultivated jungle below the nut skirt- of the village. The inference dearly U 
That the souk remain in the smoke-dried bodies t ill they are pulled to pieces,* and 

1 See Mum, April. 1027. TJatt^ Th Fig. 4- 

1 Thr Kkagir, |i. 1ST. 

* Tliif matflumt «tih mmle to iup hv tlfflTftlK iK hii of (mp of the head men of Mnzum.i, 
eui inttilligeci? ami reliable* inforriumt, 

■ Mills. Th- Ao P* -~ iJ - 

1 The Kuldft* AcciUrlW Eo MncfiU- i.1 dttfiV fir*\'ttrhr\ vit, JK. I U J). lined ti* hum the Jiiir- 
eaUectkm uf tUl tfim exytcttvd on jiLitfisrsn-, ni “ the spring f^tivnl .’ 1 

1 h Iwj been nuinl thut. (he ancient K^ypikn* embalmed theirdeiid bfl nwmw they iHrlo^v ird 
ths! the hihlI weuH no* migrate while the body remain* I entire. The l-aruri minium BU^eata th. 

d| ti MlfnU^e U'&sl in that tf illm- n piittirakrlY M thr ^ral ki;< a 1ui.ni.1tu re ihiefiiiUi 
erected for it. oo&ride the rilhmj for it. m*e il urine the lime thsUbpse* k't¥ 0 i.Hi the dmlh ntul 
ihn Elm..I hteakiui. Up Jttsd liiaposiiij; erf the body, 

3 ti 
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nn- then free t» eater tls- sail and fertilize the crop tlmt is just being s^u r while 
the placing of rhe dried banes in the granaries is mnndviihjy an additional itidnr^ 
uLeTit to the sottioniHter to itotnlw itself into grain, and w reads the ■sirnc 
resting-pluce uj? rhe bones by a more deviou- and profitable route. That this i* the 
Underlying principle of the aaswiatinn of the dead with the crops j» very straggly 
^UHiorted by the Karen theory ol the fluid rcconlft by wj, M f , jKjrts ^ 

the Karoos state quite ffxp titi% that rise k'lt fsnuls) of hiunan being* bwanu a 
-or! of pupa (.yhf 'i) winch resembles tt n egg nr bladder filled with a ra^.rmis 
aiibstence. When this pupa burst*, it* coatento spread over and fertilise the fields, 
lMd ^ tt,jr tomtiSpng imbalance pisse* again into Ira]sea through the grain eaten, 
md *° a ^ [a to Tf,f *-™ ind Sibling men and animats dm to propagate Ufe. 

mudl UtT thr connection between the soul and the crop, bringing bat h the 
luuid imiirtiidy to someone 9 ingenious suggestion that the theory of the tmiin- 
migrotion ol the soul arose From the sight of the fresh com springmg from the grave 
of one whose burial portion had included grain 


Tht ***** P°* at ia m y ^rgmnerst i* that the soul resides m the head vr at 
any rote, more especially in the head than in other parte of the body Tfih, * 
«plidtl ys t I .t«rib ) ,™ m80f th, AoNng, trU*. »i„ rogard tl, viba&m a , ft ejnwi . 

ovor inlaw’* fontarw! «* oamed by tho movermbt of the m.ul • ,„ a ,, lve J 
nf, i Sunk. » limped lik« . vory .liainurtw «jjfe nf ft, M, UMt ttl , |,*ad 
St J» perkap, to bn inform! from tho Chang Nago ttatawn* that yawing is mwml 

<■'■■ •««.bout the rnmk m .,, in it , lmKt 

£ body dnmjg *l«p. Awl 1 think that it nlll8t ooruinty bo inform! M ft* 

, . , " x,s ' “ ,h “ *“ " *” ,)lp Mnotity of tho hoad. Thi* snnotity is 

.A,,h, UK stated hy h, nf * pooplo nf Burma, 1 think tho Poguant, • and it ia 
to ho mform! Smm anok tartOMn a* that of tho Tkado. who u*afe t , lm (Jl „ 
o a rnn • pot of hair-^aa. to any rrfntivu uthor than hi. «*, and that „f ^ pmto 
hurud for tho Load, prjottod by tho Konyak gmup of Xnyaa, Ky tho Ch„ ns and 

T£Zlr? * ”“***'* ^ "thor Kuki tribe*, tho 

body bem« It-fi to rot . lido Ifo, head w hunod in a pot or a atoae d*t aw rytod in 

a mho in a dbtl |P|. XL. Bf, * and 3). Tin. lo^t.on of tho fttj „ ,ho 

» d» anggoyt.aj by tho iVn*™ habit.,! puMbig a drop „f ^ „ lh „ 

••" ll‘" ropru ..: • , .Irtnkor ia-foro aotnally dr,.,kina : l.y .l,o i„... 

“ ‘■' 01,ar,l 7 t f r '“ k,D * Whcn tu «W ,. ahiold. ah null] Otr.y, bo ,a„ 
ho..! dn.-mv.mla booauao, if tho ... tho animal bo ntimi „hn^ that ,.f ,ho 


L Th* Ktr*. r>/ Munm, jl 232. 

■Mil!% Tbf Ac, *V- p. 

1 In thw on™- nf shr F«gmm>s I think tlir nhi& h itperifled hv Pinto ,, *t 

tml ,t that in -ome Koayttk vlllucl^ I hr s dW i, i , 1 ***• 

" t,r ^ Uld dhninati^ treatment, ll K a , llra ™» l «npwiret j.*rtnf 

mi* lri( tr GunUm. Tht Khtn*„ pp f3?-1. P v 1 in thr Khula 
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Mir former will rjuisc th^ I after to stumble- and (nil; by the practice 
of the Afigatni again in sticking a scrap of wormwood leaf in the rf of the fure- 
to avert tin- influence of evil ajnrits or of lint " nmrm '* of strangers in practice 
which jM?rhaps indicates the origin of the Hindu cast e-mark) ; and by the Ahnm 
practice of sitting before a superior. as in Java, so ax to avoid raiding the head 
above the superior's head. The fact that the Konyaks of certain villages transfer 
Ib tionl to if wooden figure by putting the ekull of the dead man on the top of the 
figure has already been mentioned. The idea that the soul is located in the head 
bus pedtaps arisen from the sight of the dimin utive reflections til tinr pupil of the 
human eye . 1 Inn. however that may be, the idea that the SOttl resides in the head 
in well established in Assam anti Hurt mi and the Nagii Iljlb are no exception, 

The soul, then, in a fertilizer* and it reside* in the head. Obviously, therefore, 
if fertilizing soul-mat tor is required, thr why to get it ts by cutting off and taking 
home n head. And that thin is the underlying purpose in head-hunting there an 1 
manv indication*, The connect ion between the taking of heads and the wcll- 
h -jng of the community (hat takes them lifts been painted out before. There is the 
well-known instance of t !i-- An gamia nf Kigwenm, who took, a couple of heads because 
there wiL> amAlbpox about . 3 This, ] suggest, was not at all by way of sacrifice to 
tin spirit of mnnll-pox* but to add to the pouT matter nf the clan, and im n-uv 
its powers of resistance to the disease. It would not be until the idea of soul-mar,Tte 
wax lost that the idea of a sacrifice would come in to replace it, Again. I strongly 
suspect That the true reason of the general objection on the part uF Nsga girls to 
marring*' with u stum who had not token a ItOftd is, ur was, based on an idea that 
until he had brought back a little surplus sr»ui-diattcr from outride a rraun was less 
likely to be fertile and begat atout suns than a suci essful warrior would be. As for 
r Iti- direct tiiOKH-iatimi of the head and the crop t h*- r#^ <d i h-- Vi , I In rum may 
be cited , 1 With them head-hunting is directly connected with the springing of the 
uiup and appears to lie a purely seflitoiml duty, the ^sitting and riming dates («i 
this sport being fixed and known to everybody and heads out of season for the rest 
of the year. 

Heads taken by Xaga* axe treated in various ways, but the idea of theaoquiftitiun 
of the sou] ift generally present* Mid is discernible iu the procedure adopted,* In 
nearly all eases steps arc taken to induce the captured soul to call its relatives to 

1 la Ha waii a human eyo wa» |ml in the oil wbleh wa* used to anoint a Idug, (RaUel, History 
of iltinfciml, L p. 

* Sflq Th* A i*gmn I \tttpir, p. I (KL 

1 S*Oit and Hunliin/ut. Gazrltf *f of f'fpr.t ftnCmfi and 6ki- $AitH Stdi? t, f, i, pj> I3t) imrj 
41MM00. 

1 In ihi’ Gum Kill- the will of a wmi who u Idlled by arteli-pham or a tiger u rcincvnAtcri 
in ibe brfh of Mil’ll an nmiiiiil (A, Playfair* Thr frcirm*. p, KlS}, and the iJm nl Li tlml dial 

-un of animal lift- m-quired the sop |.matter, The (Iftrcrt fit Hi at one time made CTUT^. figure.- 
with projee th ftm appurr-ntJy intruded In hold oti the dkull like Lho KqoynU Hagan referred lo. 
■*ad dure la tiiuh a lljtiitv in tlm Tnrli.in MowtUfl at Caletttt*. 
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cnirir anti have their heads taken too, a danger winch is countered in some cases by 
displaying something to attract the souls back to their own ullage. Thus, when 
( lionlang had taken a couple of heads from Sangpnrr in 1923. the relatives of the 
dead hung out the baskets of the latter outside the village on the slope towards 
t hentang. and put stones in them from Sangpurr land to catch the attention of the 
Houl, in ( hentang and remind them of their native soil and so lure them back. The 
^ imtsungr. as also sometimes the Soma, feed the soul within the head with choice 
tit b,ts of fat skewered to the mouth and eyes, that it may call the souls of its relative*, 
and decoy them with the prospects of a like feast. The Lhota hangs Ids enemy 
eads on the ullage head-tree, a/eux, below which rest the aha stones- round stones 
which are the repository of the “ luck ” or the » roana " of the village, and which are 
earned with the inhabitants on all migrations* (PI. XU. fig. 1). This use of a 

f , f ° r *,• hcadfl * an0ther of fertility-magic. A fiev is always used 

'f t | " S “ ™ em \!‘“ ds “ H ot ‘™ “ Konvoka and Pliornu f„ r tfe corp«. 

“ 2. , !T, Tf” thC tw, or plant, wind, 

■ ’ .'° rPn 'j' an ‘ , ‘ who •!» associate funeral ceremonie* with tlic 

boU) 1 ‘xnd l aml have this in common, that 

both tad. • milk-1 ike Butd when broken. That this i* the reason „f their 8Mociatioi , 

“ bv ,ho **» »“>' theyfes XUKd fmiUtv to 

, f* •■ U 1 ' kU ; VU rc «“ r,lwl « ">* haunt of souls of the dead » lin d it ws8 ww 

ae Ao, as by some Knchha tfaga, is , h . - ml ^ 7^^ 
vitalHv. any.eh of which wil, take root and ^ i, 3S 

r j-- 

or else exposes it on a stone table, in either ease ruMiU ,. XU ’ 6g ‘ 3)t 

each head taken, and transferring the skull nltin t\ ! “?.* T*" * l ° Ue ,wr 
to the bachelors’ hall, each skull beinir in ° ^ h ° U ^’ ° f thc C,lief or 

buflalo homo, probably a, a fertflity^bol (iT^n^^, ^ 

* - 

honte rather than let them fall into the bauds of encmr l “ T™' ^ 

I can only give one 

' ** ♦’Will*. Tht Utotv .\agaA, 

* Tht Kachan*. j,p. Jo, 36. 

! -^PPi”. A’artar,' Trite. im H, .Vo rH (VV, I I, II. „ 

c,, 

* F f'z r ,v ou Hi. P am 

Hod**,. Sago JV*., ^ Mo.ifar. p. || 7 . 
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instance from the Nagu Hills, and that h> Hits case of im attack by CLtaugH an Pkeurpak, 
when the Attacker?- lost about 3(1 killed, it lb said, hut cut off their bends and took 
them home with them* Lnit the limns of Borneo customarily cut off the beads of 
their dull] comrades and lurry them at 11 distance, 1 

One or two other censktemrions arise in this connection. Clearly head-hunting, 
if based on the acquisition of w nil-matter for the fertillriwg of the crop, might 
develop into human sacrifice, and the idea of the sacrificed life bring an offering 
to a god would grow up «& the original motive became obscured and forgotten* 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find among Naga tribes survivals of what appears 
to have been human sacrifice, us among the Knehha >ngas and the IJmriis, who 
epenr a mde wooden figure at certain occasional festival or among the Angamta, 
who kill a calf and sometimes a puppy dog at the Torhenffl gtmm [Harvest Home) 
lifter investing them with certain attributes of human beings* 1 -And among one 
of the Konyak tribe-'* on tlna Burma side of the Putkoi range human sacrifice actually 
does survive in |i limited area, while among the Rangpang Konyaks on the Assam 
side it did survive until our frontier officers came into regular contact with thorn 
snuu- years ago* Su. too, this theory of head-hunting suggests the principle on 
winch some cannibalism, at any rate, has been explained;—the eating of an enemy 
to jerpnre hi- attributes. The greater the warrior in the Nagu Ilills, the more 
highly prized is his head ; and it is perhaps significant that, although no connibadiam 
is known among the Xagn tribes, ull tribes have the tradition of a cannibal village 
** just u little further east, beyond tin* next range of hills." Otmutlmlisiu hfts 
actually been reported of the hill tribes of Assam, though only on the very doubtful 
authority of a Dutch sailor shipwrecked in the &underbana and taken to Assam 
as a foreign artiHeTy-maii in the expedition of Mir Jumfa in the seventeenth oeutory. 1 
Sonne significance, however, may perbup be attached to the popularity of on 
ornament raffed "enemy's teeth," in which the teeth seem to bo rtpreaented by 
rows of cowries and un early missionary in As-smii reported that some of the Xugas 
fa Knnyuk tribe) actually wore mtkhiees of real teeth taken from fhoir enemies, 11 
But, if this was so. the habit has apparently died out* It is also a fact that part 
of the head of a British official killed at Khononm in 1680 was tasted by the young 
warriors of the village. The reason given is that the white flesh locked so good, but 
■ me may suspect that the idea of absorbing white attributes was not entirely absent. 

The practice of sacrificing captives on graves to minister to the dead in another 
world has been mentioned already. It wan practised by the Kayans in Borneo and 
by tin- K 11 k is and Abnms in Attain* In the case of both the Kukis and the Kay a ns 
the practice is to some extent confused with hend ]milling, 11 s also In the ease of the 

1 lIuHE, S'ltiiJiif yfttn, |j. 14-1. 

r fc^Ti J&Bm. Vftjw/* .tnlArOji-t, Jn4&„ liu p r tlu, 

1 ftritiiimt tlu Nan/mg* ifmi ratAMsa Ifoiinndais, mnnmi Ter Srhtllnttj, vrf* hi Cut* T 
& Itf/aln { AmtU’nlcim, I (Hit), p. 73. 

* IIfcQ, .V-j'/i Trib* - In Cmnm umYatmra wi>& .bwm (1*14), p. 13. 
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K Mgetro "f Nigeria , 1 and 11 seems l > rue vjtireuiely likely, in [In 1 ruse of The Kllki >ir. 
mu into, that t he ' ll!Ifu-:j; Jtn-s Arisen as a result !'! the I'"[it,u! I letsa pc, I Ijlc 
"I' ‘ 1 r' -1 1 'T",l it ntcaupjj tu ii'i. 1 1 their dead tn Paradise fully ill I'l'i 11:..!! i 'I i hy 

slaves Lind rhnttele and b people with other eaohatohgical beliefs. hut whti prai- 
tisiMl head-huMinp in order to obtain suul-matter. A head-hunter, imbued with the 
ill™ that the head contained the soul, but wishful or compdlisl to provide u «ml 
for a dead chief, would find it much easier to bring in the head instead of the whole 
body : tin* same roni hi tuition of ideas would naturally give rise to t tie Ao t heorv uf 
fertility of the crops us the gift of dead am esters, and the into ruction of idea* between 
the LcaiMinnting Naga and the .love-hunting Kuki has obviously muul. to an 
for in the Nags Hills, where the Ao Nag* again holds Hihl the souk of the lends he 
takes serve him i„ the neat world, while tin- Thndo Kuki nerd to hunt for the heads 
of niett Add animals to hang them up on his fathers grave. The Kuchin, probably 
less influenced by Napa beliefs Hum the Kidci who preceded him down the Chindwin 
valley, tlaea take heads, but merely seems to produce them, in order to prove the 
truth of his claim to have killed an enemy, and then to throw them away, It appear* 
lllllt ,lM ' ,mtil “• tUi ‘ko l™ rti «' of lieail-buntiug. the erection of 
ami the theory of the importance of amd-matter as n fertiliser Mona to the W 
culture ... contradiatiurtio,. to the Kuki vulture, and are tu he Associated with the 
bufliihi-kcopmg tribe, who inhabited the hills baton, the gayal or tnitl.rn- .... 

Kultis, who seem to have no definite megalitl.ie culture nf their own began to filter 
mto their Jattoemea tl,rough the defiles from the Chindwm valtcv. The mitbt.u is 
.inquest,mmbly of more recent introduction than the buffalo. „n,l the tngarok have 

; r ' thB * ime i wlHm " nI J- b ' lffal “ kcv> and tho i nit I.was unknown. 

,1 general grounds, I am mdined to associate the buffalo with an dwtro.Asiatic 
UrIndoncsuin vulture, and the o.i.hun with a Tibctu-Bumnro culture.* and to assign 
tic heoibhtuiting and beliefs to the , wmi . Austro-Asicitir or Indonesian 

fTui ^ r^ . proelicv of tending 

hjevh-h u> Faratiisc with dead, cWf& 

It remains to consider for a moment the quest!™ of hcatl-htuding elsewhere 
I M «. plttngc into the Diffuaionist oootroverov. hut head-hunting is 

a wtdeapread practice, and the question obviously arises os how (at l,e„d-b JL 
in other areas may be hosed on the same underlying tlieorv as it i> i„ Assam In 
n ..lies,a ,lt auy at*, I think .. fairly assume that if the view put forward 

ThI Cham 0 ^'^! *,£?? ** f ° r ttc -«• I«M. .iron, 

i tie ioliam rif Annum billy dm* to their riw fidtM 1^.1 ; r r. rl 

tiiatMw differ little, or not id nil, from tfcos* iti Assam anti tn r^A , , 

tribe in Home, „ the Philippine giro. . Nag. Hills rtedet a vivid ^ 0 ^! 

! Tnld Kni-Ha*,,. n, .Viwra,. a. | W 

toy note oa ], 79 ..[ Mills' PA, ,la .Yaga/ "' 

* BAufiwron. /wtoCS.aa .<«,! its flropgb, ,,, 
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reading of some Xaga tribe with whose general culture he is perfectly familiar, 
but whose actual acquaintance he has never made, and. in the case of the soul- 
figures of the IgorOt of Luzon, the technique appears from photographs to resemble 
closely that of the Angaria Xaga*, at any rule in the representation of tin* human head. 
Further afield, however, there seems to be a pretty clear cultural connection between 
the Xaga Hills and Melanesia, and it may be {minted out that throughout the 
Pacific to New Zealand head-hunting seems to occur 1 in conjunction, at any rate 
>jm ( radically, with certain beliefs in stones, more or less phallic in nature ; with the 
custom of erecting menhirs and dolmens ; with the custom of erecting soul-figures 
for the departed ; with the idea of the sanctity of the head ; and with the custom of 
separate disjio&al of the head in burial.- In some cases (c.g. in New < !uinea and in 
the Society Islands)* we actually find that the head of the deceased is inserted into 
a chamber in the soul-figure or affixed to the top of it, affording a very clow* parallel 
to the Konyak practice already described, while in New Britain heads were worn as 
musk? in order that the soul of the dead owner might enter the wearer. 4 Kven as 
far off as New Zealand we find bead-hunting associated with the use of “ posts of 
vitality,” and with cases of t lie decapitation of one’s own dead to prevent their heads 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 4 It is moreover at least suggestive that the 
Ao Xnga should use the word /lyu* for the heavenly counterpart of his earthly Inaly, 
while tii is the Polynesian word for the wooden or stone figure erected for the soul to 
dwell in. The probability of this being a mere coincidence is lessened by the fact 
that the Angami and Soma wonls (pemwr. pm») for the <*?grcgative tabu placed on a 
community appear to la* linked up through the Malayan bunt to the Polynesian wonls 
finni and tupbuni, with more or less the same sense throughout, 7 In Australia again 
the ghost of the slain is believed to enter the slaver.* Kven as far off as South America 
then* seem to Ik* traces of the same association of bead-hunting with a transfer of the 
soul-matter, with which ore associated what may conceivably prove to be cultural 
links with Indonesian head-hunter*. At any rate the head, or the hair of it, is con¬ 
sidered by the Jivaros to lie the seat of the soul.* 

fioing iu the opposite direction north-west— it is not so <*aay to cite parallel 
cases. A connection between the dead and the harvest appears, as we might 

1 RjQ. me TartMT. SintUen in Polynesia, p. 301. 

* Set “ Am a in and thr Pacific.” in Man in India, iv. No, 1, for a numbci of parallel instance*. 

5 Frawr, MV/ in Immortality, i, pp. 311. 321 ; H. pp. 323 -5. 

* I Uteri, History of Mankind , i. p. 298. 

1 ** A Pakrlia Maori," Old Sen: Zealand, ch. iii. 

* Mills. The Ao Say at. pp. 223-15. 

1 Yitle Evans, ** Ketnpunon.” Man. May, 102o. 

* Haddon, quoted by Trrmrnmr, Tailed Hcud-ltunirr* of Siytria, p. 181. 

* Thomson. “ Shrunken Human Hoads” in Diarnrtry, July, 1924. The idea that the sold is 
located in tlio hair i* also present in thr Indonesian, and, perhaps, in the Mu-roncsian arcs, ami 
may account for thr use of thr hair of thr victim for thr insignia worn by the victor among the 
Xaga. lban. and Marqucson hr-nd-hunters 
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in the Mumla tribe,’ but we must go as far luKahrietaji to find head-hunter* 
There, however, we do find them using what eeem to be soq]-figurcs executed with 
.1 technique which us regards the head again seems to resemble thnt of the Angnmi 
end Hie Iguret. We also find them cutting off the heads of their own deed to save 
them from the enemy, nnd showering grains of wheat on returning head-hunters* 
suggesting again an association of a captured soul with the fertilitv of the rnm. 
Herodotus 1 and, I think, Strabo, speak of head-hunters somewhere to the east of 
Asm Minor, where phallic worship was, of course, well known: and there is in the 
British Museum a bas-relief from .Nineveh depicting s battle between Assnrbnnipnl 
and Teummno, Wag of Elam, e. 668-flffi n.c., in which the Assyrians are depicted 
cott ?» f ■™ <l '''"W nwa J- h»«J» «t their enemies. For authentic soul- 
f ' KUr ’. 3 “ **? ™" i 0118 nl,18t - P Bri “F*. e> to Egypt, ami ionn-fdo headhunting is 
■■nnd raHfe*,. where it is also sometime* regarded as a qualification for 
".image. I„ Europe head-hunting still survives In the Balkans, nnd while menhirs 
md do mens nnd venous traces of phallic worship ore found across Europe as 

n the Gritlh Yri u ^ »—* ° f M"** *«» *. to have . 
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Intso lucrum. 

The territory of the Bari-speaking tnhed Ik 3 * to the ^outh of the Dink*country 
- mbruring both banks of the river. On the eastern bank it constitute a reUtively 
narrow strip, its southern extreme mari/liing with I lie Mailt, v, Iil] |j eastward from 
mirth to soath it borders upon ih* Beir and the Lotuko, The Bari speaking tnbee 
of this, the custom bank of the Nile art the Shir nod the Bari proper, using the 
hitter term ill its restricted tribal sense. There are nls* Shir end Bari to the west 

1 Thu Ontd span which this paper is baud wwe mainly flbtiootod i luring ibr viator of 1021 -2, 
Unfortunately imr stay iu the llari country ««* shorter Than wd had hoped i HU therdonf the 
iti 0Tr necryiuixy ro rmphoebse the aeawtHMe we hav^ reccivpil from Mr. .1. 11. Driberg, lately 
-if the UgawlA and iiarUti Civil Snrview. whn h.n noroe hurndw]^ of Uu lunguajp, and from 
Mi. Q. (>, Wlut*hr«iUf tbeOiUt. school at Julia, whohsatead through our IIS., paired into a 
Dumber of doubtful painty and mud* further inventigat (oiw and valuable addition*, Wn would 
ol»o aoknowletlsrc the iwaUtuncr derived from *n MX,, .mu piled by Mr. Kmoii Hidden of the 
Uganda aril Xeniecy formally AjsStfant Piifcict Oma^dmm at Gondokoro. end 141* to 

lhl» n, Mr,,:, pi., I-I.M -.1 -turn- I’-v* Uty -,t- id), IM ■■■ n k i t* -nr J. IJW is . H ubi-u 

ifg " Our „uv in the Bari country and our work there wu in every way tat dilated by 
Mr. V. R. VVWIand, tlu-o Governor of Mongolia Province, and by Major R. 0. C. Brock, while 
tr mint grateful tbuta afe dns to Mr. J. W. Crowfoot (Director of Bduiiatioiu ™nd Prixe ipal 
of Ckrnkm Cdlrse) lor hi* unfailing eympiwt-hy ami support, urnl for permitting Mr. S. HithUon 
to owonTpmt us is eiHitant nal Interpreter, without whose comrtant help out work would have 
prowotci fir pwatur diffipultir* t han i t did. In this eouut ry I ho working up sod publi mtttin 
.,F -Hnr mnUiriiil fum been craftily facilitated hy e grunt made by ibe1Wt*« of the Limm Spdnum 
Rockefeller Fund* whom we domra to thank tor their georrmis «---i stance. 

A* to transliteration: we have to *ume extent been guided hy the orthography put 
forward hy the Tntefuallonul Lm unite of African Language and Culture, but in order 
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uf l1 ”' auil rn t!ll ‘ of *« the Kuhn. while other Bari-apesdring peoples 
^■ing west of til esc riverain tribes ini-in.I. from north to south the Mundari, the 
Nyangworm, tin- Fajclti, the Xyefu. and the Kafcwa. 

Whether the cradle of the Rari-*j*aking trilure. was within the present urea „f 
distribution is quite uncertain, 'ill I urn lie they ore unlike their neighbours the 
lhnkn nor ate their affinities, except physically, ami then only in the broadest 
setete, to other tribes to . he west uf,he Xile at all dear. According to a native legend 
repotted hy hrnest Hadden, the Bari name into the Xile valley „- the nsndt of the 

“T“ " f •” old «hfc Wee there were farther divisions, as a result uf 

W ic the M.imlori. liliir. N'yefu, and Fajcrh tribes w,-rv formed. 1 The-.- together 
With the Xvangwam. Kuku. and Kakwa. and perhaps the Ugi. correspond 'fairiv 
dnacly with the group said by Emin Pasha to form a sharply defined whole 
.iM.ngumhed from their neighbours in language an j having nmny common unatoms = 
Emm does nut mention the Kuku nr the Kyrfu, and includes.. people he call, Mandtiu 
who - are few tn number . . . ramble the Bari type [and] are skilful „„d indmdrfans 

rh “ ,h » ”«**** wUWs Ban and its dialects are spoken extends 
nv, r an area approach** a rectangle some I GO miles in length, extending south- 
ivanfa frum latitude b and Imving a maximum breadth of some DO miles 

I he IfareLar, according tn Mr. Whitehead, may he regarded as a larger grnun 
than usual..! pmfcssumal smiths, who urn also reputed to be darker than £„ n iinarv 

! y H “ 1 h * “ t " p tM * Wtutrnr. Marshia ispmfchly 

- ausl Form of a native word, comparable to the use uf Baria fur Bn ri Thccurrect 

n...- 

"■*“ of t ' ht ' < ' ,,,uillr .v Han ca being pnrlieiikrlv dark in ,-nlour 
The physical characters uf the Bari proper, and of other Bari-speaking tribe, 

. t rr M * e k#W htT, ‘ t»w dbetMtod at length clslhen- * 

m. that here only „ brief summary need bo given Considering Jim the Bari of , 

«tom bank, tbao dark-skinned doUohnvuphals, their s kin bang ilH dark M 

KJ kwp jirintltijif m -inriik. u pdHlblr wr haver - ( 

—*■ - — «S Zm X l ; 

ivurlrm! l>v f, thv long ™wr! Ur inM hy 6 ^.‘.l - " f W bwB 

hm w* hflvr omitted the «hit(ciE *Ujp wlUoJj s „ in '* / •' ^ LhtJwJ * u % '■> 

Hint bun it, which lamyily dfioEittl } H - Vf«/. r 4 ud \ ttT l ' ri ^ ue,! ^ v » dttp, 

* ,mtn «' «h^ »■ <*■** word, w ; ? 

IW Otflt thr two Una* arc mterchun^nUk. Wtohwd mlom i> 

AJtliou^li tyi papidr Ur>l It compfirAtivn -IlhIv. Mt Imvr w. 

• 1** ft&reofrd to other trrt**, nnstly Ksri-jsp^ktujf. ■ ■■I'Pmprnno. intifn.jucH| 

1 Hnbt a. Hllddnn. " S|Tlirm of t'hi-i'flaiiiniiito nmuni . ,| tt . t U _ , < .. . t . ^ 

<4/riot* 8<krikly r p. .|®} ( vqL J5| t. J*/ttrxal of (ftt 

/. itriM Pajthu tjt f ntrgl Afrit* t, |«, «tlS|a. 

* <rit„ p. 3 * 0 . 

Ufa! ^ **>**«" tin™ of the .Santuru Sudan,- J.ft.g,,., vol . |v 
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that of the Dink* and their cephalic index (1 i>) averaging 73*5. Their average 
Mature is 1*72 HI., but men taller than this are uot uncommon, and the number of 
the M very tall “ is not inconsiderable. Thus, in the small series measured there 
were two men of 1 - Hi) in. ami 1*90 m.. respectively. 

The Bari-speaking tribes of the west bank are mesaticephnls, and with the 
exception of the Maudari. who border on the Diuka and have an average stature 
(21) of 1*75 in., are considerably shorter than the true Bari of the eastern bank. 

In nasal index, as far as our present knowledge goes, there does not appear to 
lie any significant difference between that of the true Bari of the east bunk and the 
figures for the Bari-speaking trils-s of the western bank. 

The Bari dialects belong to the Bari-Maaai sub-group of the Niloto-Hamitic 
group, its fellows within its sub-group being Masai. Suk, Kara mo jo. and Turkana. 1 
It will be noted that all these lie to the east, while to the above list may now be 
added the immediate eastern neighbours of the Bari. Lotuko, with its dialects such 
as Lokoiya. Further, as pointed out by (». W. Murray, the languages of the Buri- 
Masai sub-gToup appear t.o huvo lieen affected by nn influence which ean only be 
called Hamitic (though naturally not identifiable with any living Hamit ic languages), 
while he aud others have thought—largely on the strength of the vocabularies— 
that before (fornication by this foreign influence the languages of the Bari*Masai 
sub-group must have resembled such Niloto-Sudanio languages as those of the 
Dinkn and Shilluk. 1 It will be noted that this view fits remarkably well with the 
suggestion, hosed on physical and cultural data, briefly set forth on p. 412. 

Turning now to the cultural characters of the Bari-speaking tribe*, there are 
two which from the point of view of inter-tubal relationship seem to bo of peculiar 
importance as betokening a western influence. These are: 

(1) The existence of ancestor figures, such as that figured on PI. XL 1U* 

(2) The use of rainstones. 

Ancestor figures have been described by Junker* who gives a very rough 
illustration, and by Mounteney-Jepbson.* Moreover, there an- several specimens— 
nil very rough—so labelled in the \ icnnn Museum, some of which have already 

1 l>. WtwUrmann. Th* Skilluk V'opl'. where the author quotes llrniani Struck to this 
effect. including in the sub-group the Ngishti, Klgutni. siul Ttw. Actually the Ngishu I Bjjjiihu) 
are IUntu-«pcaking. and Elgumi presumably refer* either to thr Teso or Ssbei. 

* G. \V. Murruy, An EngBJiSnbian C am pa rati u Dictionary, Intro., p. x. constituting 
vol. is. 1023. of Harvard African Stadia, Oxford, lt»23. Mr. Whitehead has worked out the prr- 
centagr of woni* which are common to Itari and the dialects. vocabularies of whi'-h are given in 
Johnston's Uganda, i.e. Masai. Turkana. Lotuko, Nandi, and Karamojo and South Kanunojo 
taken toother. For thb small vocabulary of 109 word*, the figures are : Lotuko 39 per rent.. 
Masai 20 prr cent., Turknnn 23 per cent.. Karntnojo 10 per cent., and Nandi 12 per cent. 

* W. Junker. Trarth is Africa pp. 2.’»3. 400. 

* A. G. Mounteney-Jrphsan. On Kt*in and thr KcbrUion at the Equator (1880), 

pp. 140.141. 
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been published, 1 and one much more carefully worked in the Miuni collection 
(Venice) which is the subject of PI. XL11I. Three of the Vienna specimens were 
presented by Emin Pasha, others (in 1882) by Martin Hnnsal, the Austrian Consul 
in Khartum, or were brought home by the " Novara/' an Austrian exploring 
vessel, and taken over from the Museum in Miromare in 1883 * It seems, then, that 
there should be no doubt as to the origin of these figures, nevertheless inquiries 
made at different times independently by Mr. Ernest Haddon, the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Shnw, and ourselves, failed to find any trace of their existence among the Shir 
or the Bari of the eastern bank, so that it would appear that these specimens are 
derived from the western bank, not from the Bari proper, but from one of the Bari¬ 
speaking tribes. This suggestion is supported by the fact that wooden figures are 
common among the Zandeh, and occur among other mesaticephalic tribea of the 
north-flowing tributaries of the Bohr ol-Ghazal, c.g. there is one from the Dor tribe 
in the British Museum, and other specimens are figured by Schweinfurth. 3 

As for mi ns tones, these are in use among all Bari-speaking tribes of whose 
magico-religious practices we have any knowledge, whether on the right or left bank 
of the river. They are also found among Lokoiya, Lango (of the Sudan), Acholi, 
Madi. and Lugware. They are not found among the Dinka to the north or among 
the tribes of the Bori-Musai linguistic sub-group living well to the east, such as the 
Masai, Nandi, or Aknmbo. On the other hand, rainstones are found among tho hill 
Nuba of Southern Kordofan, who are for the most part mesaticephalic. Broadly 
speaking, then, rainstones may be considered to be associated with an area to the 
west of the Nile inhabited by mesaticephalic or predominantly mesaticephalic 
tribes, and we feel justified in putting forward the suggestion that the Bari-speaking 
tribes have been submitted to on in-coming western influence which, although not 
so strong us to alter the uflimties of their language, was yet weighty enough to 
influence them profoundly in their cultural life, and also, as we believe, in their 
physical characters. 4 

The Bari country to the east of the Nile, of which alone we have attv first-hand 
knowledge, consists of a flat or gently undulating plain some 1,700 feet above sea- 
level, intersected by slinllow ravine*- often with sandy bottoms—in which water- 

* C.G. Srhjftnan, '‘.Some Little-known Tribe* of thr Southern Sudan." J R { / V ol Iv 
1023. 

* My U»nk* are due to Dr. E. E. Evan*.Pritchard fur investigating the provenance of 
the Vienna figures and procuring photograph*, and to Dr. Kaymond Firth, a* well aa to the 
authorities at Venice, for the photograph* reproduced aa PL XLlIl. 

* Art" Africa aa (Leiprig, 187G). PI. VIII. On the other hand, the late Major Stigund 
(Kquatoria (1023). p. 44) writes of tho " hanging up in the hut* [Bari] of ponatea, in the .hapo of 
roughly carved wooden figures, representing deceased parent..” It i*. however, worth remembering 
that Stigand did not live to revise hi* 5IS. fur the press. 

* This prooc- is discussed at length elsewhere {J.R^.I., 1D2S) and i* not limited to the 
Ban-speaking tribea ; it is indeed particularly evident in the ease of tho Acholi. since our know¬ 
ledge of the Shilluk offrn reliable comparative data. 
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bole* art- dug during tlio dry season, yielding a supply so copious that, although the 
watering of large herds of cattle may require forethought, there is not generally, 
we believe, any real scarcity of water. The plain is broken here and there by out¬ 
crops of rocks, for the most part volcanic, the two chief masses being Belinian and 
Shindimi, 1 l>oth important from the sociological standpoint as being the homes of 
lines of raiii-iiutkers, and th“ sites of rain-making ceremonies (infra, pp. 462- <1). 
Belinian is also an important iron-working site; whether this applies to Shindimi 
and the smaller hills, which lie in a line with it north and south, we cannot say. 
The country as we saw it constituted a bushy parkland, dry and even arid, with grassy 
areas, often swampy near the river, and showing strips of dense growth along the 
beds of the torrents. The preponderance of grass land round the villages, with the 
existence of a limited number of really old trees to which religious significance is 
attached, suggests that the present conditions of a considerable part of the clenrcr 
country may be due to human agency. It is indeed important to remember the 
vast difference between the Bari country of to-<lav and that of the early seventies, 
a matter emphasized in the Hnddon MS.— written, be it rememl»ered. about twenty 
veure ago- in the following words :— 

'* The Bari country of to-day would be a sad sight for those early travellers 
who saw it in tho 'sixties and ‘seventies . . and I think I can say with some 
degree of accuracy that, reading these old authors and comparing their descrip¬ 
tions with the villages left to-day, there may be only one family where there 
were six or eight forty years ago. The cattle have also gone—raided and eaten 
up by bands of Arabs and derv ishes. Nowadays the bush has encroached on the 
settlements. The natives of Gondokoro tell one that in the old days elephants 
and buffalo were never seen near the station, it was all under cultivation as 
far as one could see. With these, animals has come the tsetse fly ((llossim 
tnorsituM) And a disease amongst the cattle which l think is the Xganu carried 
by tills fly." 

It follows that the Bari at the present time are to be regarded as presenting a 
transitional stage from pastoral to agricultural society, and we cannot do better 
than quote here a native account of the transition given us by Mr. W hitehead 

“ Long ago the cattle of the Bari were very many. They did not stay at 
home, they stayed in the kurutni, and all the Mon were then*. . . Burro also 
there was very little of: they cultivated little durro, because they drank milk. 
Then* was not much dilon either (a mixture of meat and vegetables). They 

» We have not ourselrw ri«t«l Slundim.. Mr. Whitehead describe! the hiU itself as insig¬ 
nificant. though then. an. fine view- all round : “ On the ea*t you look sen*, tho rullej ol the 
Kit to the Lokova Hill* round Lulu'lw. about IS miles away, anil you ran catch aight of Lyna 
beyond. To the «outh there la Gumrhiri. ami -outhwest you can see Kaji Kaji. the Nile lying 
to the went." 
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cult ivated bcAiis urn:I iumsiiu AH thc‘ trfon drunk milk. The old Mien ivbu 
stayed :ii home eat that durr-i which wo* n little rultivatedL Aid those girl;- 
who were mill young went, to be*! milk into hotter and bring it home so that 
sJtrir mothers end fathers might drink it. Thin the people of those days wen- 
very rich . , , Also the old men, who were well known. married three wives 
and two, but many ]WNiple they nLurried tiae bccutipc in that time they feared 
to many many wives, because it was saieI that women when ninny quarrelled, 
and their husband very waui died, 8o the Bari of those day.n they married 
«Hfi wife. Also the people of that time did not marry when they were small 
■ever . . . Hut in I ln-sc tunes people marry when they art- yruing and people 
wish to marry ninny wives/’ 

I hr knmmi no longer exist* : it was the big wet -rtison tattle enclosure built 
in the open country, and so large that the cuttle of a number of villages, which joined 
to build it, could be herded w ithin It at night, 1 

Another difficulty with which the Ban have to contend is the relatively hkrge 
foreign settlement at Mongalfa and tin- strict nd minim ration of the White Man** 
law, especially applied—as 13n> j Bari sees it to the con don at inn of witchcraft and the 
sci-]n repression i.f hifl natural reaction thereto. t.c, the killing of tin- ttiugiciiiu. im 
ex«rm|dtfittl by the incident we relate on p, 4A r t. 


The Huutamn axi. Daily Like. 

A Bari village, lining the term to denote no more than & settled urea more or 
less remote from other settled mens, is commonly spread over u tt>nadcraf)Ji- extent 
of ground, tine* each housefather lives with liis wive* and mimanml children in a 
hoinfoteiul. usually roughly fenced, at some little distance from the homesteads of 
his fallows. The general character of Bari house* and homesteads will be gathered 
from the phidographs reproduced on J’l XblV Bui fwMas rl.i » to*ngentent there 
exist on both bank, of the river larger and more compact group* of habitations in 
" ^ |U ^ g Tfl uarifrs htaud ranch closer together and are nor [raced 

«>f! from one another, the whole corresponding fairly well with the usual 

1 Mr '^bdthr.iU writes of the Aarami y* During the ** um tbr fi an cattle 

wrre driven inland to ptecw wW the ^ »• goad. M one time the Bari village* on the 
w«t bank of the Nile teiiweeu Beget mod lh* Illv« Lori n*cd to tek* herd* all the way to 
Ihe River KohU. litM a tenon.'. or E.i.r_- . Hit., , M !, h ,jtin mi* limit ^poii-ntr-honytenpdawl 
thonn,. Thr Mm or young mm <* extern to thirtyS™ y m of Rfc * nmabwd with ihe tattle, 
™* UmrH " i m(Hi ’ ****** nnd children ate^ad »t home, and the vonng girla J™«*yerf 
Wkward* and h.r» imj- carrying mili, The wanton herded the L-attb I.y day . and damed wl 

jgj? J* ni * ht * ,i,Jrin K lhi * drae was for the met pert miJk/klr«*i drawn from 

till, «< kA of the row am! mfaed with milk, and a littleIt may he sorted that in fanner 
day* tMt portion *A the life »t the Batf whkh htul reference to tW cattlr mo tr ekoafa resembled 

ihMi * A lht ' LNnka Ujf. ihr HotUhnn i. commonly reoe^nired. 
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hnglish meaning «»£ “ Tillage." Such villages may Ik* surrounded by a substantial 
stockade. 1 

Around each house is un area overlaid with a mixture of mud and cow-dung, 
giving a tough, smooth surface, the portion immediately in front of the door of a 
hut being commonly tesselated with potsherds broken so as to give n hard mosaic 
surface. \V itliin this compound gram is drusl, arid the housewife goes about her 
daily activities, though the grain is perhup* more commonly ground in the shade 
of the granary or even under it. Here, too, food is rooked and eaten, at any rate 
during the dry season. The granaries and jK*rlinps u goat-house stand further from 
the dwelling-house, but within the limiting enclosure. 

The following account, token from the Haddon MS., of the daily life of the 
Bari will give some idea of the huckground of the more special (and to us the more 
ceremonial) aspects of life which will Is* described later :— 

“ During the rainy season the people sleep inside their huts, but in the dry 
season they morr often sleep outside on their mats, covered over by another 
mat. The children of liotli sexes when quite young sleep in their parents’ 
huts, but when a little older they sleep in the goat-houses with the goats. When 
approaching puberty the boys often build a but, several of them living together, 
and certainly after they have hud their teeth knocked out they usually each 
have their own house. If their father is dead, however, they usually live in 
the hut with their mother up to the time they marrv. 1 have seen girls nearing 
puberty living in u gout -house. 

4 ‘ In the early morning, half an hour before sunrise, the village is awake, 
und the cries of the animals uud children rise in u mournful wail. The children 
ore bundled out shivering into the cold air. und lazy figures emerge from the 
huta huddled up in whatever garments they possess. If it in the season to 
cultivate and rain has fallen, the men anti boys soon seize their hoes und go 
off to till the ground, or the women with the hahies to weed the gardens or gather 
the ripened grain. When the groin is nearly rijwning. in the early dawn, the 
men, women, and rhildren—whoever ean In* spared — are already in the fields 
to drive away the birds from the crops, perched up on platforms, with a few 
stones and sometimes a stick, uttering piercing cries and shouts, loud, dear and 
lusty in the enrlv morning, somnolent in the early afternoon, when all nature 
sleeps, husky but hopeful as the shadows of night begin to fall. Tiny children, 
old men, and aged cmnes all ore pressed into this ull-importnnt duty. 

“ But to return. When the sun is up the gouts and sheep are let. out of 
their houses, tied up to pegs and milked an indescribable scene : frisky kids 

* Maker {hmailia (1871*). pp. 133. 133) of atockudeii of pout ntivrutth npp<trrntl\ 

round the cattle rncloaures, and KuumI mentions fences of finpJioritia cundrlabrtt is (•* Die fUri- 
Xeger,” MM. dtr Cwjr. in M ir* ( 1S76). p 2W). 
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getting lost and found, children struggling to milk and to drive ftway'asoertivc 
young animals. and a chaos of sound. A* the sun gets higher tit gnats are 
marshalled to their graring-gTouuds by young boys, and sometimes gills, and 
about this time the cattle go out to sp-aze accompanied by the older boys. 
Nowadays quite young boys «'un fuad cAttle, for there is no fear of the unsus¬ 
pecting herd being raided by an adjacent tribe or hostile clan. 

“ The women meanwhile are swooping in front of the houses ; many have 
uLre^dy brought the water from the water-bole or Stream „ , * The old men— 
the elders- appear to be waking up. and move u*it of rlie village to ait tinder 
the village tree, contemplative, or else they have already wandered off to help 
or advise in the cultivation . . . But there is always an old rimn bring under 
the tree or in the shade of n grain-store. 

About noon the cattle come buck and flic cows are rnilk^L and the 
people return ireiu their various employment 11 to eat the midday mica] which 
is at any time from twelve to three u’dock * . The women bring firewood 
uid water, brides weeding the gardens, gathering and winnowing the grain, 
and, of course, they cook the fowl, make beer, and perform the ordinary hems*- 
hold duties. 

Hu; immudinte neighbourhood of a village is to be avoided ; lkol.fi sexes 
defecate just outside the village The manure from the goftblumaes U often 
collected in heaps bride the villagr or is thrown on to a heap close to one or 
more of the gateways. 

"■ About 5,30 all return, the cattle are put in their zareebu, and the goats 
and sheep shut up in their houses, A meal takes place sumo time between 
sunset and 10 o'clock ; this is the chief meal of the day, and more usually is 
eemd at 7.30. The children soon after settle down to sleep, whilst their elder* 
■fit and talk round a fire v, IbcL Ls usually lit outride the booses. 

J In sendng the fowl, the men. women, and children all eat apart, each 
in tliair own little group. After they have eaten., imy food left over is either 
given to the domestic slave—if tire family is nth enough to possess one—or m 
saved, either for a future tension or given to the chhdrijo, w ho it is said can 
always cat more. 7 ' 

In the past, os we have already suggested, cuttle played =i most important part 
in the life of the Bari, a part the limjtbitudft of which can scarcely be appreciated 
Jit rhe present day, and. while it is difficult to find an absolutely equivalent word 
or phrase, ^loving reverenc*” is probably n fairly adequate rendering of the Bari 
foelmg for their cuttle. Among the Dmks it is atill no exaggeration to spe&k of the 
attitude of a youth te his favourite bull as that to which psychologist* apply the 
lenn identification/’ and it seems probable that in the past this was true of the 
Bari. It was the custom for each young warrior to play with his bull—given him 
by his father on his entering hia age-grado-ehmring off its points, and publicly to 
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vaunt itu name anti quality, anti for this toasting there is a special word poh>. Indeed, 
Mr. Whitehead informs us that the roaring of a bull on a stranger’s graring-gtound, 
or the encouragement of a bull to bellow in challenge, led to inter-village fights, 
at any rate in stories and presumably in actual life, a couple of generations ago. 

The Bari do not train the horns of their cattle forward and backward, so that 
an animal has one horn pointing in each direction, aa the f>inka do. but it is worth 
noting that this is done in at least one tribe of the Bari-Masai linguistic group. 1 


The Clans. 

The Bari are divided into a number of exognniuus clans with nude descent, 
called dmvjet (pi. dutufeti ) ; there are certain prohibitions, for the most part connected 
with animals or food, which each clan should observe. There are no clau marks for 
men or women, but the cure of sheep and goats are cut or notched conventionally 
so as to indicate the elan of their owner. The food avoidances of the Bari arc far 
from simple aud would require a long time to work out, and although it is unlikely 
that all are clan prohibitions, some certainly ore. We are indebted to Mr. Dnberg 
and Mr. Whitehead for many of the names in the following list of clans which must 
not be regarded as complete, but which is printed in the hope that it may to of use to 
subsequent investigators : Ponigilo, Mini. Bekat, Nyori, Bonuk, Dun. Kuhidu, Bin jin. 
Lodare, Kainyak, Poli, Lumbari. (Jubatulu. Koryak. Ixigare. Kin. Kanan. Hito,Sera, 
Poran, Lobajoka, Geln, Moije, Kwersok. Poko, Rcli. Kamma. Sali, Kuli, Mia no, 
Dolo, Rongat, Lokunmiro. Jain. Tioli, Dakgelen, and to. 

The Dufi clan refuse to rat hartebeeste and giraffe ; no reason is given, and it 
is said that the younger generation pay little attention to this prohibition. 

The Kainyak clan refuse to hunt or kill elephant, whom they cal! brothers, 
nor will elephants damage Kauiyak cultivation. The lion is also called a brother 
and may not be killed ; if a lion takes a Kamyak cow that lion is almost certain to 
die shortly for not observing the clan prohibition. 

The Rito clan refuse to kill or eat elephant and pig, lest they to afflicted with 

disease. 

The tokuannro clan do not kill the leopard. and call it brother, and no toqmrd 
will touch a clansman or his property. 

‘ The reference is to the Suk : ** An ox with one horn pointing forwards and the other back¬ 
wards, called kamar. is an object of envy and admiralion to all . . . Even- figbling-man should 
have his kamar ; those who do not poawws one are taunted. When preparing to start on a 
raiding expedition, the kanutrtiu are collected, bedecked with mtrich feathers, and sent 
to the river where tho warrior* collect. These Utter dance round them and Hap their hands 
at them, and kneeling on one knee they hold up their shields in aa attitude of defence and brandish 
their spears at them, while uttering a weird war-cry, whieh is supposed to excite in the faint¬ 
hearted the desire of bottle. A captured Awmur is a coveted prite and is slaughtered and eaten 
with much ceremony'’ <M. W. 11. Beech. The Suk. their Ungnage and F<Jklorr. Oxford. 1011. 
PP- 8, 0). 
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The Xyuri elan will Lot kill a scorpion; in addition* put of the dad trill not 
kill or cat the rhinoceros. Further particulars are given in the H addon MS. :- 

" f have n notci thni in the Nyon clan, for instance, Kenyi cannot eat the 
black rhinoeerufi, whilst Tom be Muaa, another great chief in the elan, cannot 
WD a worpian and ran ent black rhinor-nos.. Yet 1 1 on Id Taugbc Mum be- in 
trouble ho goes to Kenyt to obtain advice and help, as Kenvi is head of tin* 
Xyori dan The .-scorpion is regarded by the member* of Tonies branch of 
tin- Nyori dan w ith great reverence. they never kill it and it never stings them, 
or if it docs it ia bp biretoll the death of a near relation," 

bonir clans, Dili's, have a tree which may not In- rat down or used at fuel. 
There is n clan whic h in our notes we call Fall, perhaps the same as Mr. Drfberg B 
Foil, t he members 1.3 which should drink milk sparingly although they have plenty 
of cows and moke and ear butter freely. 

The children of ckn Lobajoka mnv not tough the ground with their feet until 
aJtc r a ceremony at which their lips ore anointed with milk, 

Mr. \\ hitch cad gives the following examples of special rules obserepd by women 
of particular dans in tiOlder:lion with childbirth: 

" There y another people, their name is U*. Their elan Ls U\ When a 
child of their* is horn T tin* mother does not touch the ground with bar hand at all. 
does not look up at all. the mother does tiul drink dutnt mdifai fa certain stage 
in the preparation of native Wr), does not drink curdled milk at all. (idea not 
taste salt at alt. until she cotne, out iif the house (after childbirth). And then 
dm begins to eat salt and all things which she refused to eat before." 

I he 11 in Jxidara have a story of how a dog helped hi* master to find fire when 
he wn* foot in tin* forest, and his wife who was travelling with him had jiLHt given 
birtli U> a tibdd. 

Did forthwith Die man returned home ; and he huh his children saving: 

‘ AJ| T uU wliP * ™ <jf > Tfl nr people has born 31 ehild, and comes 

forth from her but, let the dog drink bohx to his heart’s content. hob* mixed 
wii !i milk, So when a am non of the Lpdua has bom 11 child, the deg is taken 
to drink bolot oiid milk." 

As tn tiK ‘ OT W" and antiquity of the claim, it seem* that divhqona within mm* 
of the dans—which arc in effect flub-cinns, e*eh under a powerful headman or ckM— 
***** ™ cn lkjML - t|! " IttHt few generation* aarf probably M ft* », M h undrtd 
years, r.g. within lh>. Nyori m mentioned above, and also within the Rekald 

1 Mr \VHitelio *4 nme+ die following Bdfrfrrifckuu * Bekjl nut Ji m , _ 

" TW thf Umml, the Itokut Moiubur, ual live BekiL MaUnik. Tbcy m*y 

80 " W * DttA; !lll van> dlvifleil into DnJ E <ro fKr lHiLkoyfi, ih.ftknlLrt, and 
DunblcnJli. The Jani two Aid to haw nynwndjp {mured) one l hr Hrifoj u bnih) tb 
Other the (a fUh).” * 
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Of the age of the named dana nothing is known ; hero, perhaps intensive geographical 
study might be useful. There is a legend ill the Haddou MS. which is interesting 
from the point nf view of exogamy:— 

"A long time ago the Bari married uidEsHTirta mutely within tlae clan, hut 
it so happened that a brothcTaud lister married, and then their children married, 
mid they were unhealthy. The chiefs said that this sickness was due to the 
intermarriage and ordered two bulls to !»• brought, one from each house; the 
bulk were out lengthwise, each in halt motuding the tongue ivnil tail, and earli 
j*arty ate half of their own and half of the other and Urns was the tribe 
divided,” 

I ’otta client nip ujHiii this, Mr. Whitehead points out that if 21 iiijlii m a rn ee n 
yffu na n oj whtxti' clan and origin he is ignorant and stie then falls sick. it is assumed 
that she is probably a distant member of his own t-hui, amt lie tins then to jM'rfonn 
a ramimnv similar to that just nlsted " If you marry a person who is like a sister a 
daughter from far xwty but you do not know her. and later she become* ill, then 
vou bring a ahvep nnd a kid j and that sheep is cut length ways. Therefore it is 
called iofrorraii," 

It it soggeg^d in the Floddou MS. that the origin of the elan prohibition is due 
to the Uln«e of an ancestor alter partaking of lb particular kind of food now taboo. 
Tin.- result -if our inquiries in this direction was negative until we put ; b matter 
Aft a leading question, when it was strongly approval, yet we don lit whether the belief 
b generally held, and cm if it be, it would not explain the ttdprecai rditionship 
of rlaiLsman and elan animal 

Taking into consideration the occurrence of aberrant forms of totmiiBiw in 
neighbouring I/ituko^wakiOg tribes with reincarnation after death in the dan 
a nim al and just such fidati Qttflhtp between the man and his unkind as i^ exhibited 
between the members of the K a m yak dun and tlsfir animal it may be suspected 
that the Bari practices indicate the former existence ol totem ism. but by themadvts 
they taui seureriv k taken to show this, while neither Mr. Dnbcrg. s inquiries nor 
our own yielded any hint of animal reincarnation iMrliefs among the Bari. \ct the 
doubtful snake-cult referred to on p. should 1101 be {begotten, 

It is perhaps comet to say that Bekat is the moat important of the riane, since 
all rain-makers of any importance belong to it, though theoretically nun-mahere 
might belong to other clans. 

Mr. Whitehead informs ua that certain elan* do not intermarry, the example he 
quotes bring DuA and Lumbar!; this particular instance is explained, by a atoiy 
of the Shyludk type, in whidi tli Lorabori man refmwa all reasonable compensation 
lor a spear lost by the Duritio. who later iwim on the Lumborilio cutting open bin 
child in order to nstofi? imtuedintriy a head belonging to lhsntii> swallowed by the 
little girl. 


2 £ 2 
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Thi following terms (till gii-xn in their pfanJ forms) tin 1 u«ud roughly to Indicate 
states of maturity :■— 


Luhuthjat 


Kudtfti 
KtiU pi uok 


Tdtm ,. 
Ttmejik 

Aludimgiit 


fioyt- lieforc llit'ir teeth urc rt^iiiivcd Mr. U hit^heml indicates 
tlmt these are boys who have not yet entered <m ogc- 
diiss or Iter ; they are described m ** t, den J toly*;' 
■[those who] don’t know words," 'are ignorant." for 
the Bari seem to j&rlg* maturity by stages of igtioratho 
or knowledge. People will eicnw their ignorance of 
rrih:iJ things on the ground that tbe\ urc young ] ami (lie 
men mug of the vnriotia agc-cksg names has inference 
to their grnurli m knowittl^. good iHjlinviour. -teli- 
oontrol and so forth. 

Girls before puberty, roughly until marriage. 

Boys after t heir tact h have thcsm knocked out, Mr. W hitehcud 
points out that this word refers more to sendee than to 
age. It mean a, rmiglJy. servant*— 4 * those who come 
out to serve They would act. as servants to chiefs nnd 

el dens. 

The un married warriors. 

Men too old for war. the elders of the tribe 

Old men. 


At famts the n-mtjik may drink as mooh W « they like, even if they Uve 
none fut the w™. Of meals, the latter generally get the head and linilw; the 
,hr bcf,art ' hnamh - ™ d '*«">: 'be *•%»* g,t little meat and „„ 

beer* 


(iirla and women dn not rmlk the cows; whether they over milt sheep or „, u „ s 
we cannot say, but ordinarily we think *<* ,|„ not . Wo rM]]l| „„ ^ J 

ttptieial vessel being employed to receive the milk, and it <ru «j<| that there we- no 
objeetidi tn women drinking milk duru,,. their menstrual per,mis. 

To .Mr, whitehead is-longs the credit of the discovery or MM among tin 
Bun. our own attempt having foiled to produce definite evidence 

■ The duty of the ia r , age-mat* (singular be, ho), may be summed up .* 

" , " d ™ d ‘"W 01 *- " h “ 11 ™ an B«* to visit the girl he is going*, marrv 

he lakes hut her with him. After marriage, when he visits his mother-in-law 
be is accompanied by hj a ^ A her tio may contribute a goat or sheep to the 
tnamage pr.ee bis age-mare is raising Should a man go to reclaim his attts 
“ r wnul ' J hel P iim tn ,lnv< - atvs)-. at least in the old days. In iUnesa 
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the btr tio will help, bring the bu$ut. and mourn at death. The age-class is 
obviously un organization for fighting, feasting (evidence of names), dancing 
probably, and match-making.'' 

Mr. Whitehead has sent us the names of the age-grades of Be liman, and of 
Nerjuu. a large village on the west bank near .Tuba :— 


Belininn. 

Nerjua. 

Amoroii or Swodo. 

Xa’duga. 

Losiwa. 

Namoyu. 

Kalait. 

Na’dumba 

Luberi. 

Jurienga. 

Lnnure. 

Nanija. 

ArnuAa. 

Losiwa. 

Mcrkolon. 

Luberi. 

Limojon. 

Isortorc. 

Bonshun. 

Gole. 

Amukonyen. 

Shuroku. 

Akufir. 

Jujuk. 


It will be noted that though the numbers are approximately equal they are in 
l>ot,h rases high-a good deal liigher than. e.g. the age-classes of the Lotuko. 1 This, 
as well as the difficulty, which in our experience is general, of obtaining details 
concerning age-classes, so largely o fighting organization, suggests the possibility 
that there may Ik* some confusion in the names given to the classes, e.g. more or 
1 ft*, contemporary classes from neighbouring groups may have been treated as 
aerial in one group. On the other hand, assuming a four-year period between fur 
each age-class the nunilxT is not excessive. 

Mr. Whitehead adds :— 

“ (1) Na'dumbs. Juricngn, and Losiw* all refer in some wav to fighting 
qualities or quarre lsomeness, Losiwn is definitely connected with MR>. wild 
bass who buzz fiercely, while (2) dole and Jujuk are names of parts of the 
animal* that are cut up for feasts. GoJr is the hind-quarter (!) and jujuk is 
the breast.” 

We would }>oint out that the quality denoted by Losiwa fits weU with the age 
and temperament of a young warrior or junior age-class as at Bellman. If it is 
accurately placed at Nerjuu it should presumably refer to some specially plucky 

i C q a0tl B x. Srligman. " The Social Orjinnisotion of the Loluko." Sudan A ’oU* and 
Jfeonfe vol. rtii. 1925, pp. 10-1 
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™ rlemonsfteativB action. Gob *md Jujtik refer Uv the purr* -both highly Htmned— 
^pfc aside at feasts for these rather elderly clas&ea. 

The Bari are or more correctly were, bowman, for though they hmi spans 
they itjjwIc comparatively little Ubd of them - indeed, our mformaiiU nid that the 
one reason why the Lokoiya with whom they used to hgbt fimd to a limited 
extent into rn iurry) ^m-rally got the better of them was that the Lufcoiva not 
iammen. used to rliarjn' home with th.-ir >.f-■.iah,l so t&RRi 1^ ffiri into 
OtiafbaiGii. 

Thr Ihiri are expert iron-workers, onri the neighbunting tribes the Lnkoiya 
and the Lotuko— both my thul they learnt iron-w..r king from the Bari who settled 
among them apparently nut vety long Ago, [icrhfljw not mote than tfrtec to 
five generations, a date agreeing well with the condition- described for tin l, nn g^ 
ot Uganda by Mr. Driberg, who gave a vivid account of a time when spears were 
limited to those captured m bottle, and the weapon* in gcie ral wen 1 wooden dub 
*SBd long lushes of bufTalo hide . 1 

The REGULA'nov nr Public tdrEk 

Thr regulation >«i public life among the Bari is more complicated than r.hst of 
any riverain tribe ulrh whfelt we are Acquainted, and it is in tide section of rntr 
work that ihe flSffitfanc* rtndcml by Mr. Driherg and Mr. VVhitelu ad has proved 
specially helpful. The former, beside verifying and enlarging manv of our «tate- 
nmntm dktmvered a number of new facto which were valuable U bringing into 
perspective the mthrr incoherent data submitted to hiiu T while the knowledge of 
language poAscsscd by the latter enabled him to fill many l, inHM . mA to ^idilv 
the whole structure of our paper. 

lr H poedble to look at in) atriety (win two points of view, both jjf it -ems 
roiurtantlv homo in ni n ,| l.v the Ih.ri 11n-m-.-k-.s On .h, one bond it mae be 
divided mto two numrrirallv wry unequal group,. vi! , . (1| (hlJi , wl)(l ^ 

water ” fur. the ptocea of rain-muting), limited to the tob-make, and hi* assistant, 
-these ate railed for (sing. kB,lu>) ■ (a) those who do not “know water." railed 

l *“" comprising the rest ..f the tribe. whether rlrieta, umttnnneim 

risen,™. or slaves. The other division is into " freemen " (M, sing. I u itat\ and 
slaves „iug. rftiptV/). with certain despised classes, such « sh«»&. ^ 

fiahetmen, otraipying a somewhat indeterminate poaitaw, so that w a ,. hi . 
necessarily of the Im, might sjtmk of a smith as a rfttpief, Ibe smiths themselvk 
d-nv that they belong either to the ,i„p. or l,a, but claim that they stand 
apart from either class. At will be made clear inter, both chiefs (rain- makers) 

anti dopi are included in the hoc class, while all chiefs, whatever their onalitv are 
uecesearily iWi, “ 


d, 11. Drilwrji, Thr Lang* j„ ji. g], 
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Chiefs, litnal |*ing. nvtfal), are of four types:— 

L Ham-makers* fi pivk (Bing. wwifaf b piah) t literally chief of water* 
ftOiuelinieB) but ro.cc)V, called mattd b kudu, " reUKiliH The rain¬ 
makers of Shiiitiimi appear always to have been the must import uni 
i nwi ftinon^ tin 1 Bari. though it is potsiWc that this “tatemeuT may 
have to be fjualiiied when more 1 h discovered coupe ruing the tttor or 
mar. 

2- Village chiefs, who. us Mr. Whitehead inform* il% would probably be railed 
tit/iftfi b> jut, or mutut lo tjvfju. Mngaru. t<i whom reference w 
on pp. and m. and whose portrait in given on PL XLV, lip. I 
ift properly one, but men of tsia Age and ability would all I.k l called 
kitnak. 

3, Kimak kottwnytbik 1 {Bing. ornttH mttif i'M 1 ) concerned with the land (Jnfcl 
and especially preparing ii for crop*, with function of it iimgico-religious 

order¬ 
ly Mot or wrr n, whine iKtfitioii at present is far from clear (p* 125J; he 
uppeuv to Ik- a district chief, and hi* function* temporal rather than 
mmgico-rebgMro^- 

the rain-maker is supreme m mattoW edBLcming min. And. as Mr. Diibeig 
informs us. 3ms a “ medicine man " (frujiif) attached To him. I lie nlfo «■ hi hereditary, 
the etdeat son imcceeding. hut in default it passes to a sisters son. The greatest 
rab-nmtera belong to the Hdcaf dan. ns apparently they M always have, though, 
u Mr. Driberg point* in there ate ut pterenl minor rain-maker* in the Nyori. 
Logura, and Duh dons. Indeed, he mclirn* to tli.- vhw that originally each otau 
had its rain-maker, ihe greater success achieved by the Bekat min-makcre inijig 
doe to geographical cau**, ** the “ homes ” pt«hi* fta being the relatively high 
fulls BeUnian and Shindimi, with the result that most of the ram maker* of other 
dsn* have wooed to cxiat o* at least to function. Mr. Whitehead informs u* that 
thi Pd t n iin rain-matett we derived from Shmdinn ; t he split took place three 
generat ton* ago. 

Wo gather from Mr. Whitehead that the min-iruihws of Shindimi wen more 
important thou those of BrUnwii. the power of the former extending fur wt of the 
Nile, bileeil lie thinks it likely that the Nyangwara, Fnjehi. Manrian, and Kate.* 
hod nit ruin-mukers of their own but dtjusnilifd upon Sliiudimi. 

I li„, following genealogy of tire Hhindimi ram-mak«* was given to Mr. While- 
brad by Uku Rhwaka, a dupiW of Pitin Lngar.the father ..f the present rain-mater, 
and gpe» book eight generations, though it. may pebbly omit some who have held 

' nw won) kom^itfkuk i* also applied m - -riumd way, and ■]*«>-» m U0* plural Torn., 
lo old .ml importaiu man, in *o.wr Lead, of h group, "tether vOl^e ihfofc or head* of 
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the position, ix. brother* who have Wn rain-makers during a minority. Leju 
Lugar is the man mentioned in Mr. Spire's account {infra, pp. 468-70). 


Tombe 

l 

Jada 

I 

Kose )o Jada 


I 

Jangara lo kost* 

Pitia Yen Pion lo Jangara 


l.ugar 


o Pit in 


;iu L 


Iveju Lugar 


Pitia Lngar 
Modi Pitia 


The rain-makers of Shindirru have always worn long hair, and the following 
account of their mode of travel in the old days gives some idea of their importance 

8 In that time Pitia Yen ko Piofi (ever with water ?) never walked on the 
ground. When he made a journey he was borne in a couch until his return 
home. All the great chiefs of the land of the Bari in the year (?) untied him 
bulls also [ i.e . killed hulls for hint]. And when Pitia died he left his son. his 
name was Lugar. Also when he journeyed lie did not go on the ground; he 
was borne in a couch until his return. The great chiefs of the land of the Bari 
in the year (?) unloosed bulls and all the country of the Bari (did the same ?).” 

Every clan has. or should have, one or inure monyrkak, literally “ father of the 
land." 1 The title is hereditary, and the eldest son normally succeeds, though the 
sister's son may take his place. 

The powers of the tnonyckak an- considerable, his functions being chiefly, if 
not entirely, of the magico-religious order. Examples of his work arc given liter. 
He has, and use* for the benefit of the community, the knowledge that renders 
agriculture, hunting, and war successful, besides perhaps other activities of which 


It is extremely difficult to linil a word to convey English the attribute of this da** of 
chief. who play an important part not only among the Bari but among other tribe* 9U rfa a- the 
Lotuko. Working through Arabic, he wa. alway called S,d tUtJlad, the ** Lord " or « Owner M 
of the land. Aa far a* the Su.lan is concerned, hi* existent appear* lo have been first noted 
by C. II. Stignnd (/^ao/ono. p. *4,. though we cannot agree with the aeeount he givre. Such 
“ fmihw * rx ‘" ,n olh< * f l* TU <* Africa, r.g. Smith and Dale {Thr lUt*8paking Piopin vo | i 
pp. 38S U) give what appear* to Ik- an excellent instance with regard to a pool which it wag 
impowihlc to halt without the performance of the due ceremonial by the brmi izAibo the “ master 
of thr pool In this instance the ancestral spirits were definitely regarded a. tUr guardian* 
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w<* arc yet uninformed. Typically, »>. in the mutter of land, the tnonyekak is the 
man who first clears and plants a portion of bush, or his direct descendant who 
alone possesses the necessary magico-religious knowledge to make cultivation on 
that land successful. It follows that discovery of the clan of the monyekak 
decides which clan traditionally first occupied a particular area. Mr. Driberg 
states that the monyekak has a regular bunit (medicine-man) attached to his suite. 

Mr. Whitehead discovered that besides these authorities there is a chief, calk'd 
mot or mar, whose power, so far as he could ascertain, is not great, but who receives 
presents of certain forms of food, and from time to time exercises the right to call 
for a contribution. This he does in it preacribedly humble manner. Information 
is lacking as to the precise functions of the mar, but Mr. Whitehead writes that there 
are probably four mar (at one time) for the true Bari. 1 The power of the war 
seems small, and he is not to be confused with the rain-mnker of Shindirru. who is 
a far better established and more revered chief. The power to exact tribute on the 
part of the war is slight. A free offering of various food-stuffs is made, and he may 
oak the lui for a contribution of hoes. The village chief appeals to the trmrjik or 
elders among the freemen, and they can give or not as they like. The tomtmok ti 
yttkit, or smiths, apparently also make a contribution, and are thus in this respect on a 
footing with the freemen. On the other hand the dupi and tomonok ti kart, (fisher¬ 
men) make no contribution to the war. because thou direct overlord is the village 
chief and they have to contribute to him. Of course* the war may have—in 
fact, is bound to have—a number of dupi and fishermen directly dependent on him 
in his character of local, not paramount, chief. The yari. or hunting class, also 
make a contribution to the upkeep of the mar in the form of honey. 

. The following are Mr. Whitehead’s translations of the texts he collected dealing 
with the war;— 

“ But long ago there was nothing very much given to the chief. But in 
a year he was given such a thing ns the kernels of the heyluj* And the people 
who are in the forest in the deep wood (called Yari), they oolh*ct and give honey, 
and others collect and give meats which are dry. and the smiths in the districts 
collect and give hoes. 

** The mar is not willing to call for hoes every year ; he wants them in some 
veai (i.e. occasionally). And he calls for hoes from the chiefs who are small, 
but he does not call with a loud voice; he calls by begging (humbly). He 
sends word to the chiefs, saying: * Enclosure* of my fnther, look for hoes for 
me. but small ones.* Therefore the people are pleased because he begs, but 
if he calk overweeningly (with a big chest) all the people want to fight with 
him, 

* The “ chief Alktrroo." to whom Baker so frequently refer** in IrmaQia, was a mar. 

This ia the common Arab term for Balanitn (ryyptiom. 
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" And hod HiirJt hrfjlig kernels hr does not ilrmaml at hIL; people give 
them freely Food such ai£ lioriry he does nut demand at nil . people give them t-> 
Mm freely. f?uclt aa meats he doe* not demand ni all : people give them fnvtv 
" Rut also he (the mar) treats rhe people well; people who are visitor* 
nud Have uonw to his enclosure* although they are ten* they kill an ux, and 
takr away what is left over to their houses. Therefore the people love him too," 

Tim following passage describe*' how rantribiithna for the «*ir Lin- raised :— 

" When the war has aunt wonl to Magam {tile local chief of Juba) he tells 
the amill children, juid niv» ; Bring out the fiance | m- tin- drum for the 
to-day/ Ami w> these children or boys bring out tin: itancc* And so a gri ut 
muny people come to dance. But when the dance is i>ver he talk the people 
in I he d a ncing -place and says; 4 Listen, but no woman is to epemk at iUL Your 
chief the mar is very Jrmcli in need; he naya he is to have Nought for hint hoes, 
but small ones 1 O r, he .says you are to look for hoes for him. but they are to 
be small ones). 

** 1 You are to go and tett your father*/ And they go and tell them fathers. 
And so he who wishes to give hrings Ids on. the next day, lie who docs not wiah 
sends his and Bays: Chi and till such mul such a .me, and *iy: Father 
says he has no hoe/ 5 ' 11 

liet nming to the hmtm „ We at-first thought that the English won! ‘ i■ obhb.h]it 
would he a fair translation* but although the great mass of the ijmmm arc wlmt wv 
should call comment. it does not sfern wi*<- to use ibis term fur a Haas which 
includes alike the trwmjrkak, the mu r. anil all dtipi except the special uanatants of 
the rain maker. \W shall tlii-ndor* use the native wofd bihmut without attempting 
to find an English equivalent, recognizing that the form implies no more and no 
le^s than ignorance of tainmaking, and that quite powerful chiefs uml various 
Hpecinlsto would be classed as hmii because tin y are not min-makor* M n this 
matter Mr, Whitehead writes t hut the Ban define hitman ns follow* r — 

Baimttt ft uitf'i htn ft tint ptQti r/ be. J Bdrftaa are just ordinary pooplc- 
rhey don't tmdcmtiuid* or know, water* That b to my, the Hass include* 
everybody who is not a rain-maker. A1J men of all clans and Hasses of society 
nrv bofrmtt ; a slave is a bfsmarjio, uud so is a chief. Thus most, Lf mu ML 
ol the chiefs of the west bank of the Nile am the fcdmna of Pitiu Lugar* tile great 
Bckut ruin-maker of Shinilimi; these chiefs are Aimak, but they ure not km,a& 
ti pm it, they do not understand water/* 

Farther* the bfautn have been explained to Mr. Whitehead the V/frf iXr. 
sbvcfl) of the rain maker, since they pay him tribute in cattle in exchange lot Ida 

1 Limty, ure ihr wirairn* ham Ttw mar asks tor wumin s In*^, t, r , ^o* ihtu hi* 
0 * 111^1 for B i afc U ftc * b not * ilmmnA. Qotvtci-* ha rjp«f* lo ^ nrii , lhl , [ui i t Ul 
P^viiIp, tlif rtfditLiiry hoc or b/«, 
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son ice " ™ b®mgi«*g As already stated, tin* reciprocal term u> Aoum*, «r (sing, 
iw/jo), i* applied h>all who Wtderfttand water* i,c. the rain-makers of Bfliiimii.. 

rlirir rfqri, mid the dnpi of tho chid nun-maker, BStk Lugar of Fft fftrifmr “The 
tw<» word a simply imply Icnowfodg* nr ignorance of rain ritual.' 

rinTe an 1 two ckw? ol people who tiiichi exert considerable iufjiiRiicr These 
are (I) the bunti fpl. &owl), iDnliuttlHiuin, or “witch-doctor/* who may he nf 
either wx, but ;n fionlin^ to Mi. Whitehead usually female, uml jnav belong to the 
4ujn class : (2) the iiutn dtma. the “ big (i\r. rich) man/* but the fittht Junta 
scarcely forms a precise category as do the of her classes wo have mentioned, 
lor oil well-to-do elderly men come under this heading. 

The fatiiol" at i Limotatc a gOYHj t tea I of wealth hv their profession and it N?enu 
that generally each min-maker ami unmtfcluk has a hunti attached to him. The burnt 
is conodbed m all disease* whether of nn-m lieusU. or rhe . mp-. His functions may 
be roughly summed up by Baying he is the beneficent “tncdkmc man " or 44 witch- 
doctor *' of the usual African type, Mr. Drilierg tall* u* that, female hawk nt« 
especially pmne to states of dissociation run I ecstasy. 

The tiutu 'luma, for whose first mention we are indebted to Mr. Dribcrg, is 
described m u man nf wealth and mfiucnce, who, though belonging to the bomon 
class, by reason of h is wealth e omnium!? respect, ami in certain rircLimstJiTHc-. 
aoewera fora group of followers who acknowledge his leading. The tf*nn ie out a 
title but is descriptive, A Urdu itumn addressed as a chief would disclaim the title, 
saying : " Mv people (i.e. relatives] nn- t»hmn. J am not a u\ntnt" 

Mr. Whitehead also states chat hutn tin mo simply means u big iusti/* 

His group of followers is called n Uihttf, and they will live round., though 
not In. his homestead. They are poor people who live with the nulti Jutttn, 
Who \a their wttat. and who get assistance fmtn him. Judging from the instance® 
us Juba villose. 1 should say that the majority of I In- loinl would Is- of tin- same 
elan ns the ruttfuf. I ml tlm! it is quite pn&<ih!c for a man <if jrfurthtT clan to tw* 
a member oF the jtanrf. In the village of Lnmurie rlie hurt was a little more 
definitely organized. Then* were common flWpiiig-phirc* fur the unmarried 
members uf the various lafwsi ; these keeping-places I»*lunged Id the iurtit 
dumu and are called Wi (pi. Wi'4 A fyuHi dvma will assist a member of his 
luiut to marry. A tenet in luhft consists of about hull a dozen men. At 
Lomurie there was orw of ten men; my informant said be had hia Inur/ . ron 
people in his boh l they surrounded their uidn dawn The hufu Junto, 
who said * My people are r, f .im not a nmttii apparently until the terms* 
u.m antithetical and exclusive and meant tlmt he wan not n tmtlnf b piou hut a 
Annftci. that is. one who paid tribute to a itutttif lo pt&u. Bnl he could probably 
be addressed as matitt, in the ftcnse t>f being a master ri-r leader rr 

Mr, Mlsitehciid dtses not describe in full the nature uf rh»- return made to the 
f.'f/ir tfn.'//it by the men of his Imurt but when the latter killed gume two of the legs 
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were given to the vuta ditma, tlieir patron, while the laM will build the common 
cattle enclosure for their hutu duma , who naturally allows them to use it.’ 

Mat at lo gala (lit. chief of foreigners) is a term whirh appears to have conic into 
use since Baker's day. and refers to temporary function rather than to traditional 
status. It is applii^l to chiefs or important men to define their responsibility to. and 
connection with, the foreign government, ; thus the more important bdfttan of Modi 
Pitia, the Shindirru rainmaker, are recognized as actual or potential kimak ti gala, 
since the District Commissioner works through them. 

Mr. Whitehead bus given us the following interesting translation of a Bari 
commentary on the two kinds of chiefs, “the chiefs of the foreigner M and the 
hereditary chiefs from long ago “ who truly are komonyekak ” :— 

“ And when the Jadia (Mnhdia) came long ago, other chiefs began to 
be instituted (?) who were not komonytknk. Therefore in those times all the 
Bari did not listen to the words of the chiefs who were komonyckak; they listened 
to the words of the Chiefs of the Foreigners. Certainly the words of the Chiefs 
of the Foreigners were attractive because they (the kitrnk ti gala) attended to 
the words the foreigner commanded them, and repeated them. Therefore all 
the people listened to the words of the Chief of the Foreigners, and did not listen 
to the words of the chiefs who were hmumyekak” 

Origin of da pi. Surras, etc. 

The dupi (sing, dupiet) are a difficult class to understand in the light of our 
present limited knowledge. Xo similar class exists among the Lotuko and Lokoiya, 
while Mr. Whitehead informs ub that ulthough present among the Kakwa they are 
absent from the Mandari. Xyangwara, and Fajelu. Their origin is probably best 
accounted for on the lines of Mr. Whitehead's theory given on p. -131, and if a parallel 
be sought, that of the Dorobo among the Xandi and Masai is perhaps as good as any. 

Accepting Mr. Whitehead’s theory, the assignment to the dupi class of a sluggard 
freeman of which Mr. DriboTg beard would, if it really occurs, Im* a secondary 
development, while the alleged treatment as dupi of Lokoiya raptured in war would, 
except racially, lie in accord with the original prr»ceas. Mr. Whitehead points out 
that the Bari 

“ themselves are uncertain how to account for the origin of this class. They 
think that people may have dropped into the status of serfs in a time of severe 
famine, when they were forced to find a patron to support them, but their 

1 Since the above w»* written, Mr. Whitehead ho* supplied the following translation of a 
Bari t«xt ;— 

Hie rich man think* anrl «ayn. * Let me kmil (J) the poor men cow*, no that they may 
help me in ImuI thing*. a* with hv:rnttA. a* with enema**, with building the enelo*urc of the 
oat tic. no that we tan work much, and drive out by turn*, *o that I ran have time whirh »* 
broad (t.t. lelaund,' *o the rich man truly arm her* the rattle among the people, ao that they 
may help him.** 
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ranks have not been recruited by freemen who have sunk in the social scale 
so long as anyone can remember. Tliey also tell a story of the coming of the 
freemen into the country. The dupi were already there and supported li/e by 
trapping rats. But when the lui came their cattle trampled down the rat-traps 
and deprived ihc dupi of their food. The dupi lamented, aud begged the freemen to 
give them and their children milk, in return for which they would work for them.” 

Mnle dupi cun be bought and sold within the tribe, and the disposal in marriage 
of female dupi to other dupi is a matter for the owner, as no dupi should own [animal] 
property. They are said not to cultivate, nor to herd cattle ami goats, but to fetch 
water and wood and to cook food, and are employed on all ceremonial and state 
errands, when they require to be very liberally fed, and consequently only rain¬ 
makers. komonyrkak. bonok. and wealthy hit possess dupi. A dupiet may act in place 
of a rain maker while the latter is a child. When a dupiet of a rain-maker or monyekak 
pays an official visit he must be presented with nt least a goat., and generally expects 
a hoe as well, besides food and drink. An insult to a dupiet is an insult to his master, 
anti will be dealt with by the latter. A dupiet is privileged to defecate in the cultiva¬ 
tion, and no one would interfere or complain. His ceremonial duties will become 
evident later. The government taxes of a dupiet arc paid by his owner. 

In the Haddon MS. the dupi are called lupia. and it is stated that they constitute 

** a menial class; the men fetch water and firewood, and cultivate for their 
owners, but not for their own benefit ; their children are the property of their 
owners to marry elsewhere ; they have no property but get their food from 
their owners. They may not cat with their owners, but have what is left. 
But they are not ill-treated and ore not unhappy ; they get all their food for 
no tiling and do little work. . . When a nmn wishes to get a lupia he can buy 
one from a chief who has many, paying n bull and a cow for a man and his 
wife or he may buy a man and get a wife for him afterwards . . . Lupia are 
buried in exactly the same way as the rest of the Bari. . 

* The Haddnn MS, lUao givra the following legcwl concerning the origin of the lupia 

« \ | on g time ago the lupia owned cattle. whilst the other }>roplr had none. One day 
when they were out looking after thrir cattle they came to a lubtki tree, and they all sat 
down and cooked the nula. Whilst they were »o occupied *omr young men of the people 
who had no cattle came and took all the cattle, and took the bell whioh hung on the neck 
of the bull which led the herd, ami tied it on the branch of a tree. The herdsmen still heard 
the bell ringing awl went on with thrir feast of nuU*. In the evening they went to drive 
the cattle home awl found that they wrre gone. They then followed the track* and came 
up with the voting men. Tliese men denied that tbo cattle belonged to the lupta, and said 
they had found then, in tbo hm»h. that the lupia rattle had front teeth on both jaws while 
three had only front torth on the lower jaw. The Upia looked anti found that it was so. 
with the exception of the hull which led the held. The other* thru *aid that this bull had 
strayed into the herd. The lupia seemed to be contented with this reply, anti took their 
bull away awl killed it awl made a feast. The lupia then divided up; they had no cattle, 
some . , . took service with the chief*." 
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Commenting oil till- above, Mr. 'Whitehead agrees that these atnwtmtfi may be 
regarded as correct far ns they go. 

** The 4npi ure a comparatively small class of hereditary idaves. Their 
duties are as Anted ; they are literally liewers of wood and drawers of water. 
If they belong to a mtttet lo pitrft their duties will lie of a ritual character as 
wall, and they will rrjirwfint the chief mid perform the ceremony in place of 
the chief- Each will then be treated im a chief. 

“ The disabilities of the tltjyi class are n* follows : they can own no rattle, 
they may many only one wife, who must of coume be taken from their own 
doss. They may not feed with the freemen, but receive their portion from the 
chid and go and oat it at the back of the hut. (This may only refer to feast® 
when ineiit has Ik'cu killed and each is given the portion proper to lii> a^c clas*.) 
They suffered from uae serious disability in the old days, which Wat* that under 
■ iTtnin L'in imihtnnces they might lie put to death. If they became too luimcniu* 
they might lie killed, for they are supposed to bt> more fertile t han the freemen 
and in sotiit- way to have a malign influence on the fertility of tin- freeman das*. 
Also on the death of a great rain-maker a ihipU't was buried with his master. 
Theoretically a drrpiW con own on-' wife only and no cattle ; actually he may 
have up to two wives, bought for him by his master, and in good times, say. 
three head of cattle, though Ids social inferiority is shown by miufc facte an* 
t\ff. absence of clothing In ft village in which nowadays the wearing of do tiling 
is customary. “ 

The following are translations sent by Sir Whitehead of texts concerning 
the duties and dkabtlitfc* of the ditpiet :— 

“ Also long ago, tic Im or freemen did not hoc very much t the slaves or 
tinp* hoed with the duds who were becoming old. who were >edang old 
age. 

“And those rlitpi thatched the crest of the hute; the lilt did not thatdi 
the oreste and everything of that time (in the way ul work) was the part of 
the thtpi. Truly t he freeman did not cat the hone* of the meat, he gave them 
to the ditpi : the intestines of the incut w, re given to the dup \; the inwe of the 
«» Was cut off for the tUpi ; and nil bad thing.- which had become old were 
abandoned for the dupe, but they lowed the duds vtry much, 

“ Among u* Bari, when you were angry with a duput and there wore two 
of you only yon okvOi killed him But when you went to war, you killed at 
your will- if a (Input it was well, if a luitaf it was well. 

" Hui the dupi m war went in front, and they brought bad words, and they 
lied to the freemen in war. * , 

1 he woman grind? the tom, fetches wafer from the river, fetches fire? 
wuckJ from the forest. The man looks after the cow-dung, puts fire to it. The 
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freeman kills tb eamt-, the dupui bring* wood from the forest) brings water 
fioii] the river, ermk,s flit- meat op the fire, serves it, and the freemen rait it, 

"And the tUptrf receive* lii* thus with both hands, nnd take* it nvr.iv to 
be cut ami eats it," 

* >n nr ' 1<?r hrmd the ilnpi traditionuliy posse*!* certain lueomplkdmttnts. 

flu’V ttr< £>»*! i ooha and knew !mw to catch fats : the invention of l>eer is attributed 
trt them, while tiny nre specially good dancers, ami the great maker of *ong» belonged 
to this class, 

Mr. Whitehead’s enquiries seem to indicate that beside* the ,Upi proper, smith*, 
tiNln rmen, and the burner* of tin- forest are nil m occasion classed together an dupi. 
jw opposed to the bn. i n. fret-men or e<mmiolu'rs. Reforcwe has already been made 
(|- ilO) tot he alleged iliLtkness or the Miiith* Mr, Whitehead point* nut not only that 
the Ban claim that <lupt proper are of a particular type, but he considers that Im - jn 
fiimsdf recognize it In many instances. Typically they or.- " shorter, fatter, redder, 
hairier, ami are broad in the face, with rather small eyes." In a Bari rale a freeman 
disguises hi mat If as a ttnpitf and wears the skin of an uiiimnl. apparently to give the 
hairy apjiearjua e M hen he throws this oil In* s$ rmijini^fl for wfist he i*. a free- 
rnun Mr Whitehead also states that some of his Bari have recognized the likened 
of photograph* of Congo pygmies to tiitpi 

< 0iL^idering these difference* which are rccogiiked by the Bari themselves 
and form the subject of comparison* to the disadvantage of the/fop, nod baring 
in mind the fact* that the latter lie said to bear a greater number of cluldnsn than 
the hit or freemen, that these might be killed «ff in the old days, find the idea that 
tie fitt;n in fome way malignantly affected the fertility of the ini- together with 
the Story of the loss of their entile, and tin ir ignorance of cattle which was responsible 
ka the Joss (paralleled by similar storie* F >f bow the Hornbo lost their cattle by a 
tm-k to the Masai 1 ). Mr. Whitehcarl concludes l tint thuffopj' ore in the main of different 
stock from the Riiri, the latter originally a true rattli-c wiling people with strong 
nfhimie* fa language and custom with flic Lotuko. Masai, ami Turkanfi. Thus 
11 legitimate hypothesis as to origin, and one from which we have no wish 
to dissent on theoretical grounds, while in practice it agrees well with the impression 
left upt.ni tis by our sojourn among the Bari, viz, that a certain Dumber of these 
iu breadth of face and now 1 and oajwct of head (we refer to passing irapn^kms, 
not to physical maasiiramfints) resembled tin* Xubu of southern Kodofau, while 
oilii is, witli longer faces and noses with better bridges, approached more closely to 
r he betterfthiUuk or half Hmnitji; type. We have illustrated tlus racial distinction bv 
two selected photographs- both taken by Mr, Whitehead- reproduced on PI. XLV ; 
i lit one nf a Village chief, Magura, a Bokat, and the other of one of his dupi (also a 
Bekat man), Sere the differences arc dear enough . on tfm other hand, inspection 

1 A, f. I Eulli.H Th* Jfojur. pp, ^70 .>71, 
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0 f a ec^es of Jiari photographs of " frwiufta " wffl certainly 4iow that many of this 
class present the same type as that of the dupiet reproduced on K XLV. 

To return to Mr. Whitehead 7 * characteristic distinctions, it is at least note¬ 
worthy that Hcbtey, writing a quarter of a century ago, describe! the Iteoba of the 
Man Forest as redder than the majority of the Nandi, though they wore not short, 
wrtragmg 68 to 70 inches 1 Moreover the Nandi Call them #ap*, XuW 
ntav be heard aa tipki (indeed, we believe this is to be the common Kakwn pro- 
ntmeiarion), Bari iind Nandi belonging to tlie flame group of languages, the quest ion 
arises whether oggiek and up*d are variations of a common word fljwd by li group 
of cattle-owning tribes for an aborigilpil nuJH»ttJe-ownilJg stock, ih the Word 
may originally have meant no more than “ foreigner," '* stronger." with the commonly 
implied pejorative sigiufieanee. From this point of view the won! op* perhaps 
thrown some light on the subject. Mr. Drib-rag tells tie that the Lango M,.neto* 
apply the word opi to a prisoner of war, with the connotation " slave : but opi 
is also the word applied by the Lange to the Bahiino- and. in fa- r. to Bantu herds¬ 
men generally, whence foreigner," and we suggest 1 inferior. 

Turning now to the other “ submerged clashesa term w hich becomes the more 
accurate the mote we ext end the hypothesis put forward by ilr, Whitehead to account 
for the origin of the tlupi, these include besides the chip*, the yari or ligo t professional 
hunters. meuriuned by fttigand, the tamot^kfi fare, profcSBHBud fashertnm. andpOsfflbly 
tomtimk ti tfitkit, smiths, ‘ workers of the forge, y all of whom might have the term 
th/pi applied to them when they come into the presence of ft chief who is a luitnl or 
freeman, alt hough, us has already been noted, the smiths at any rate reject this term. 

Lr seemed to us that I bough smiths were looked at suj different, and to a certain 
extent deepiped, Krause exaggerates the low liness of their position." .\s specialists 
they ure admired for their shill, and in hits account of the Kuktid J"tr r Yunis refers to 
the ceremonial part played by the blacksmith's wife in mourning rites {mfro p. 473). 
Moreover, although iron-workers would pay foe their wives mainly, if not entirely, 
in hoes and spearheads, they are not limited in their choice to the daughters of their 
colleagues or to member* of any particular clan, and they are allowed to hold and 
actually do possets cattle and gouts, though these an- relatively few in number, mid, 
UB \[ r JJrilM’Tg informs us, their contributions to the rain-maker and imnijekak 
wcmld take the form of hoes and spear head*. The Hiuhluu M&. agrees that smiths 

X \ \ VV. ETuhTuy, " XiULf* eoni-emlng the Rldurobu of \liiu, lira link K&kI Alrim,’' ,1frri», 

IQOSh 17* 

7 Thr La*go, p, 40®. 

; A. Know, /Jv ParLirvlt, r d< t 0'<j- meur I* p. 31 1 Lflpxt|r. IHtiSj. Thus* although it would 

In' I fJhll ill the social I^ak for * fre'iciBmn l«> nwrrv -I *,m5s tt* Mr, Whitehead jrafontts n.- Chat 
■immvi bfi V-.c-ria- the ir^n* d<. ow■a4oiuil]y take pl(n», mwi are explained by the twri that a lean, 
win Ihrf *Hlil h or ffciiinn. was nul able to find it u ife nmullg In* tern clustt. 

* "TIil Kuku uvl other Minor Tribes inhabiting: the KnjoKaji District/' Sudan X&r* t.-nci 
AVocd.f, v l i!. vb* lfrJ+. 
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can acquire rattle, hist refers tea them a.*- "ft clst^s apart from the catthf-keepiiig 
B;vri . * and -state* that they u live in separate villages in their -.wit country* 
mjd^r tin ■ Uii’l uF the distort. The smith* provide the chiefs witli weapons and hoes. 
Iieing reoompeo&ed iiy a. least given by the chief* whilflt the cotam oners buy their 
w capon* from them* and it b 11 jus that they acquire property- The following 
statement made to Mr* Whitehead indicate;- the Bart attitude to the smiths, and 
*is?ins tantamount to trying that there are difficulties in settling up:— 

‘ J When the smiths have eaten your chirm (V.e. of a freeman), and you go 
;md iMill for vour ho* 4 , and you say ; r Orve me tho hoe,’ And they refuse and 
you bring your fafirt (followers), and you Iwai them. And the smith gives you 
the Jioe< Then again he cafe your durra and again you call [for your fuw); 
an d he refuses and you bring your Jsi’i ft and you bout him. and you scorn him 
(insult him), and you are given the W.' 

Where smiths live in u village not their own they frequently* if not always, 
tin theur work uut&ide it. as at Belktlau and even at Lcb&iwa among the Lotuko 
wv noticed that the smiths (of Bari origin) had their workshop at the end of thi 
village ou the edge of the hill. The working place of the Bellman smiths is an 
outcrop of rock culled lie min th> U>nwtmk —the Bock ol the Kruiths on the north 
Aide iif Jielinian where, under the aluide ot an old gnarled tree, * he iinitlu !•, F.bi- 
top at thi. rook b the site at which for generations the women of the village have 
ground their durra, *> that it is pitted with the ctmractwistlc oval holes, each a 
few inches deep. 

There is no objection to women being present during the working of the iron * 
i mh id. Mr. Whitehead state* that they a tug to encourage the men it (heir work, and 
he gives this example of a song i— 

u A hiji nom wi .Yyicnfc 

N li gumba dflel I 

K<t (ilxiwjuln f gwa hduri / 

.V wcyijt Jbmw do yi gwen / 

A dnja ijbvruttyt} banc j 
'IV in LoJhfrirf < I ffoh I 
Piofi Ion 'doko a ptijn' 

“ Kftji. daughter of Nijnk 
Over them voices (her) sad cry* 

.And Gbangula Is mourning 
Those children, wish to vwp, 

.Tad a „ . . , sings ; 

' We go to Lukurkt for water 
Our water is brought from far. 

2 r 
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Wf have no otidence that smiths* are regarded as having magical ptnrtre; 
on the other hand, iron plays si large jmrt in warding oft anti curing sickness—witae^ 
the shin-guards, bracelets, eti\ r prescribed by the iunif, and the power of the iron 
rods of the min-maker and the riitta ao tori- -while., as Mr. Whitehead informs us, 

** if anyone breaks a south's tool he has to make good the damage, which is partly 
of a magical sort, by the provision of goat, ' Mr, Whitehead point-! out that the 
ore is not mined, bill found in the beds of the local streams, and he adds that smiths 
may be found working in the villages of the ordinary Bari or in villager of their 
own situated neat the source of their raw material/' 

MeDKTX E-MEN AMI nrciB FTTNCTIOJfS. 

At this stage it seems advisable to try to describe the position of the bumf, and 
to indicate the nature of I he practices iflidert nken at his ditvctian. Important as 
the tintif certainly is from tie sacial standpoint, he will not as a rule iw met by 
the white man in his official capacity nor will his house be pointed om, This 
applies nor only to the Bari but to every tribe which hu seen enough of Europeans 
to realize their views on witchcraft, sorcery, magic, call it what you will, and how 
utterly these differ from their own. Thus, during our journey in Hi£l-2 it was 
ndy among the Lange of 3-ogoforoik on the Sudan-Uganda border, where the white 
man was relatively slightly known. that u hen the chief first visited us he was accom¬ 
panied by an individual of obvious importance who was introduced as the kojur. 1 
Within the tribe it is no doubt true to say that the bio.if is in the main a power for 
good ; it is certain that, many of the CcmiruMaies in which he Lakes a prominent 
part, and which arc undertaken at his direction, have the effect of comforting the 
sitik and those in trouble, of inspiring confidence, and probably of conserving, the 
unity id the family and even of lugger groups. Yet, admitting tills to be true, we 
fed it would be premature to assert that the bunif is never responsible for such 
practices as led our informant Kinyofi fp. 135) to attribute the death of his relatives 
to untgic. 2 

With regard to the actual methods of the hnnii, we were not told of any incidents 
suggesting conditions of ecstasy or dtaaoriatiuUj and nl though we did one-' hear 
that his power and even the revelation of particular facts* might come to him in 

1 A word, porting, of .Yqbii oripnn. bat by the natm-s roiwdaml to be Arabic. and used 
ttrifrrrsmllj la the aouilirru Sudan, to idcpiify 14 magician/' " witch-doctor,'' *' midk'itte-Tiiflii/' 

1 l *wi-n {IkintfmmmiiT wul Vocabukny) gives tm#it usignifying s«rcrrrT (good! nmldrrmiM'J 
na wm (fowl). Affinal k\ At fwinloi Crat by Mr, WhUehemb drmanit Mgniiic* one hnvips the 
evil oyo, 

1 Mt. Whbchpsd has supplied the foU3i.iUfi.nfj - xaui pin >— 

"Tber- wa,fl a '(Ttaiii tnan who wn*. a great Intuit* hi* name wa* So bar. Jjtmg &gu fit* 
■ uuiLriaLutrit thr prfipJr, rnyinp. 'KtttkHuin- of my father, | drmmtd bat ntaht that other 
jwttple worn- otuina up the mat cat tin- north ■kt=r jViHjuvmir ihr rivut tiji, aud ihc thin^-t on 
their hi-iuf* ttrTO red, :ind t tifie bodies wore red. Vic msml -prinkIff dust no ifijtl they dt> tVul 
coujc ” r (This mu.Ht have been Hie rnriral of the iionUi.f-riu-Tt-, probably BfikitV troops,| 
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dreams, it seemed that generally he was regarded as the possessor of peculiar 
knowledge, wjiii'h in saint instances at lea£& had descended from fithur to eon. 
Vnfortumudy we have no reliable information on this subject, or of any special 
training, though it would seem that we may safely deduct? a special degret* of 
knowledge of, and intimacy with, the spirits of the dead. As to tin; practices n 
fciJiu'l enjoin* on fjis clients, though doubtless eonfonning to certain type?, they 
do not ut first sight (end no one has yet gone further than this) strike the observer 
La absolutely rigid. Moreover, there may in recent yearn have been botrowing from 
neighbouring tribes. the Lekuivn and perhnps oven the Aoholi : indeed. we Wieva 
there is evidence painting in this direction. Tin? actual practices enjoined by the 
i»*nit to avert or mm- sickness arc. n> far eis we know them, described with other 
religious acts on pp. 155-61. 

Although wohaw stated that the i d is not to he regarded a? a sorucfcr in the 
ordinary malign sense of the won!, sorcery' plays so large a part in the life of the 
Bud that no ac< aunt of them cun present anything a ppm aching a fair picture without 
consilient inil of the production of sickness and death by means of what the Euxopejiti 
commonly calk magic, and as far as* the social results of this belief are concerned 
this is perhaps the best place to refer to them, 

AHhough we were quite unable to learn anything lls to the technique of the 
methods employed by sorcerers, ive may record an inntam-e with which in its Inter 
singes we wort- Somewhat closely associated, showing the reality of the belief, its 
ttociol importance, and ihe tragic results that ensue in the attempt to harmonize 
fhe beliefs of savages in the is aidii ion id the Jktrj with the recognized, and no 
doubt in the main. necessary rules of adiuiiiLstratkiii. 

Among our informant * was one Kiliyoil who found himself in » difficult position 
anil was willing, even anxious, to discuss the matter with us. in the hope that we 
might assist him. He hud, SB he believed, steii a iiunds r of lib. relatives die one 
after the other as the resuli of m*gk directed against them by a Certain JI foreigner,” 
jl man of febe) Liifit. w ho had, however, been brought ttp among tin- Baii Kinyou 
required mi operation, referring to which we were prepared to give him a letter to 
ih«^ Medical Officer at Mongolia. But this did nut satisfy ldm a m obvious 
that lie wanted mule than an introduction, and after i good deal of hesitation a 
story of tin* following order come out : M The Government was good. very good 
indeed, but one thing was certainly lacking, they did not unde tit and magic, anti this 
did a lot of harm. In t he old days things were much better, for if a man killed others 
by magic, people would kill him ; now the Government lmd (stopped this hence deaths 
due to magic have increased greatly. ' His genealogy showed that a largo number 
id his family hud died young, and then, when at lust his (cbasificiitory) brother, a 
like himself, had died, it was too much for him, ho bad .-.truck the magician 
on the head with a -kick and the old man bad died. Public opinion was obviously 
in hk favour, and the deed he alleged bad been condoned by his chief. who had 

2 f 2 
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told him to kill a bullock* yet he was afraid of going into Mongolia for although 
the magician was not a native of Brimian, Jio had been brought tip then? since child¬ 
hood, nod hi- foster-brother might ivunplaiii to the Government. He was assured 
that the operation was necessary and not dnugrroos, and determined to go to Mon¬ 
golia, arguing that if the Government wanted him if wits an easy to lay bauds cm 
him in his village a& at Hangul fo. The mournful result was that lie died in prison 
of pneumonia after an operation described as thoroughly successful. 

In another instance to which we may refer, though the story was not told m 
at first hand, there was a definite account of a i-pcur-thrust from which a nuin died 
in a. few days, and it was only when the matter was thoroughly investigated that it 
appeared that there was no actual body wound. 

Apart front t he treatment of disease,, the burnt lb consulted in circa nlfitnnnM of 
doubt or difficulty in order that by his advice li happy outcome may be brought 
about. The following example given us by Mr. Whitehead is a good instance of a 
iunHtnn% rctmmng African difficulty, and the fact that the Ioc f d chief and his 
family persisted in the course they had determined against the advice of the hriuif 
is important, an cxamplt id tin* independence of outlook in religious matters (for 
although not specifically stated, we do not doubt that the spirits of the dead were 
regarded as concerned with the site t»f the new village) which we have from 
rime to time observed among the riverain blacks of this part of the Nile Valley . 1 
On the removal of the native village of .Tuba the thief and some of the older men 
cocjRUlted a burnt as to whether they should move, with the result that the sito 
already chosen by Mtigara, the child man of the village, was condemned for the 
r. jisoii that, the ground was bad ; a death had occmtwd there and this would entail 
other deaths. Actually bo death Imd occurred there eo far as was known; moreover, 
though Kiiiu i, sob id Magani, hod only lately died in Juba, his pram stores had been 
moved to his father * new home. Mogarn. his brother, and his family, decided to 
disregard the advice of thofamt, though £he hulk of the village follow d the mvdiciiie- 
mim T fl advice and chose a site by the river bank. As an example of a portent leading 
to the advice of the hunit being sought, Mr. Whitehead cites the tale of the youth 
who brought a young girl into Ha house, where she turned into a dog. 

Mr. Whitehead writes of another person of importance, the im/\t to hm, or "penmn 
of the iron rod, who exorcizes illness from the village, and whose symbol of office 
and tool v< an iron rod, tan being the same word as that used for the iron whin- guards 
which are worn on the legs in order to keep away sickness {pp, y&\ t i^pj 

Among the Kuku r one Tomho Gbomon, described by Dr. Vimis as a mib-dUef 
of 1 Opari Ilfrtriot which borders Kujo Kaji District,” possessed “ a spear-Kko iron 
rotl " of such virtue that the officer ad ministering the District used this for swearing 

] We m*v inaum* the pW*hrt«K* of lb* belief in the Dink* god atoon*? ohfttmi *nd ^i,,,i- 
H'liilitrtn of mixwl 3hUJak-fritil(4 mnmagra, a ad the promulgsifoo of new, f.*. mtm , or 
ClttQKthodUX, prnctieen by DitlJU m g rH < l iltn . rTM.n 
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tbfl people, each being I " fully convinced tint should lie swear falsely by this rod 
lie in doomed iu die.” 1 

Besides tie hu ud—tlie good medicine*man, who works fur the good of llie people 
-there La the evil medinae-umii, who i - in theory, and perhaps in practice. u poboacr, 
against whose mnchkiationa the burn/ prescribes many of those charms (such as the 
shell of ft turtoiae, twists of aninitd hair, iron necklets, wrist lets' legists, etc.) in which 
he does a considerable trade. Presold]nbly it is the evil medicine-imiu who causes 
ratefgn substances to pass into his victims, since these am certainly extracted from 
the bodies of sick people by the burnt. The Bari t- rm for the evil medicine-in,'in as 
poisoner appears to be imln U> 

The evil eye, kidrtn. can and does work much harm, and* like many of their 
neighbours, the Bari [Consider moutirhiils the most dangerous of <it ?aat (possessors 
of the evil eye). Mr. Whitehead cite* the instance of a boy suffering from liver 
comp] Hint an.'I dropsy, whit w.i- r .1 !;■ a la ll well-known fwiiif (after being 
brought to the dispensary where little could be done for him}, who diagnosed his 
complaint os due to tuiem. Further, .Mr. Whitehead informs us that among the 
Xyangwara, Kuku, and he believes the Kjikwa and Fajtdtt, 'here i* a pecoou 
called the fatsvmanit, a word meaning “poisoner.” She is a woman who, having 
lost her own children, or merely beokxisoshfe lots succeeds I to her mother's profession 
as poisoner, ” bos grown to hate oQ t'hi.*w who are healthy, or good-looking.” 

Dr, Turns devotes some pages to poisoning among the Ruku, bat it cannot 
be said that he ptodtlM evidence for any real knowledge id poison apart from a 
rather doubtful appreciation of snake venom, A decoction of the head of a poison mi 8 
snake is used, and this.calledby the Kuku kitshum,. but. “ mmimriik- (i.e. presumably 
in the bad liang.iln of the western Sudnn) nyunid, is naid to lie administered iu 
focal with fatal result. Then? is. moreover, some connection between hithtitn and 
tKu rider I ml Is. 1 

Tf-rims ay Hiutioj.'siupJ 

The n.bitioit.-diip -vsfem uf rlii- Kurj bus the usual cltu&ilicjiturY features; the. 
following are the terms in use 

Bataf.—Father, father's brother, fathers fibber's huahatid, mother's sister’s 
husband. The term is used in the ordinary dasaificatory way for ike**? 

1 Oft. at. pp. 20, 27, Tombe formerly pkachikI tin?*! power. Hsemald tweamr* n kv]r;inE 
■il wi|], ami in thin form fi vi iiyi hmudfon hllttwmk* : moreoi er, by blowing a wbifltkf be OOttM 
POOTnUinic/ite with null Lwnnud the leopard-- of the noun try. Apart from I hi imn rod. tllo 
whole J miMx ii'' c 9 uyyco-ts Vf fl ml r. JnfillfflMP. 

1 Ppsinnifibly tbo nittn In irlwi lmhtvi|kiOcU 0 lowly with the .ski I Ink jtfluut. "the Wi&tl of 
herbs, 11 iMh being poEsonu rs. nl leant in intention, Whether their ptvpnTaiioTu nre trim pafooua 
Wi-r cannot say; out e a potbafee in Mid jitutniia hf 1 S perl up* nmfe m tinfai rl V iCV J)t ir 411; Mr. Uhitplund 
state* thin otto proparation is a d«»etfcm of luttmgo, the o>il mile* wn after min in profusion 
on thegrouiMi iu the early days of the wu -ch-jih." 

1 Oft. ril., p H 33, 

4 The abbreviations m.*, ami f.j. asptdivrly jndktle male unit frtuak- ijn'ikrn. 
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address. 
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the word for fEither, i* nut used as n term cl 


IWwo- Mother, mother’s sister, a classifies tory term sometimes extended to 
the wile of the father's brother, A'^ the word for mother, is nut used 
as a term of address. 

iVoro (pi. utmjik).— Child, brother’s child (mu A sister s child (I s.), wife’s 
rioter's child, is also used in the usual dasaificatoty way; the only 
descendant vt the succeeding gene ml ion who is ni>L addrtfsed as +1 child M 
is the idrtcr’# sou (m.E.). A man may also address his. own younger 
brothers and sisters ns u children ” (see below). 

Isona-itr and Kiuwr or Krb&str, —Brother, father's brothers child, mother’* 
sister s child, sister, father's sister's chilli, These terms thus include both 
types of parallel cousins. II u man marries hi* father's widow the children 
bom from this union sire Counted t■> the di erased, hence they are addressed 
as iohatat and Kewer, not as children 1 jy their real father. This only occurs 
when Jiiich a marriage has actually taken j.l.m its potentiality does not 
affect the relationship syutem. On the other hand, there is a tendency 
for si a nun to call younger brothers and state** nmjik (our children, or 
little ones (m.)) and itwajik nikm\ {out children (f,)), respectively, though 
they will call the elder brother fofczCT. 1 

IFa.«i)nf, bather s sister. We did Hot discover imy special duties nr privileges 
affecting the father s sister. 

Mammftv Hotkey* brother, mothers brothers child. As the child of the 
wanant/e is also called the tmnany (the mother’s brother’s son being called 
bv the sanm term ss Iris father), so the mother^ KrotherV Hm’a child is «J*i 
addressed by this term. 

Admn/i- Father's sifter’s child, sister’s child {to-* J. Xfoiuyt is the reciprocal 
term to wwHflw//r ( auo like it irtrlinli’i persona oE more than one generation, 
the sister s child (m.s.) and the fathers Mister'a child. Thin male cross- 
fcottrina stand in the relationship of maternal uncle and winter's m* to cas h 
other, 

M oret^L—Fath er'a fath er, mother’s father. 

Fajbmye.—Father's mother, toother's mother, mother's brother’s wife. 1 

Nyahmri,—Son'* child, daughter* child, LusW|\ i ter 5 child j in a general 
tense |J grandchildren/’ 

1 Mr. Dritarc pohi^ twl tbut this duo* not imply * u mr of rctniitiiuhip. AVro fis-mi* child, 
not. mn or dnu^hlcr : torr. is tbc eiorrrrt word lor offspring, 

Mr, Utiln'r^ lUitcM lhai in the ' w»t+ir of \ stmnjf 1 cult YnJfaiau refer* id (utlirr'i ntutbitr. 
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J\ ! ogieQ .— Wife's father. wife’s mother's brother, wife's mother s brother s boh, 
husband's father, husband's mother’s brother, husbutuTs mother's brother s 
son; iinjtm includes all tie male reLations of lie wife of the generation of 
her father (iiielLiding the mother’s brother’:* sod, who Is treated as lieloiiguiK 
to the generation above him), when a mao uses the term. The Corre¬ 
ia p Hiding relations of the Ijiislumd nte addressed io the same way by 
a woman, 

Komonif .—Daughter’;* husband, daughter's daughter’s lushand (m. Sc f.s.J, 
sister’s daughters husband, father’s sister s daughter a Husband. husband s 
dstor’a husband ; ijt. is reciprocal to mohm and nogim. 

Mohan. —WHe*B mother and her sisters, wife’s mother’s mother, wife’s brother s 
wile and her sisters, husband’s mother. This term is used by a man to his 
ujotherdn-kw ill a classificatory sense, Mf. to the sisters of the motherc-in- 
law of till wham he calk " brother.” The wife's brothers w ife is treated 
as mother-in-law. a I though a man cannot many his wife's brothers child. 

Lutu.— WiU'ti brother, iristerk husband (ro, &. f.s.), wife’s stater, father's brother s 
daughter’s husband, tuid mother’s sisters daughters husband. 

Husband 1 * sister, brother s wife (£*.), husbandk brotht-ra wifi.-, wife’s 
sister’s husband. The Into and lie hoba are need by both sexes to both 
sexes, Bath arc reciprocal and denote arsons of the same generation: the 
former denotes the wife's relatives of the same generation, w hile the latter 
indicates those belonging to the husband's group. Between neither groups 
is there “ fear " nor ceremonial respect, thus differentiating persons to whom 
these terms lire used from the X F o#?ioi«t and tuoktn. 

Koyiui. --Co-wife, We understand that the first and principal wife might 
& ban be addressed us by her co-wivea, but Mr, Whitehead found that 
this is onlv done while the younger wife has not borne a child ; wlmu 
she has became a mother she might call the co-wife %i»i mkan dt *mti t 
** our great co-wifc,” 

£aJet (pi. fion).—Husband, husbands brother. 

Narahvttn or itafenon (ph irate).—Wife, brother’s wife (hlb.), &onk wife fm-fl.), 
father’s sister’s son’s wlfc, sister’s son’s wife (m.s.). AfimAimn m a ma 
« woman." We wen: told that in a general way a man would call all the 
women of bis own dsn " sister” and all those of hie wife** “ wife." How¬ 
ever, this is not actually the case, as the wifek sister is addressed ns luto. 
Further, lalet (husband), the reciprocal to namktmn, is oaly used towards 
the actual bus bund and his “ brother.” The son’s wife, sisters sank 
wife, and father s sister's aon'fl wife nrt ako addressed or nawfomn, but 
tbe reciprocal terms to these terms are togtto. implying that 

they are not marriageable. 


im 
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Two additional terms nrr recorded by Mr, IVlmdioiid: nottmj*- for the 
children of the mother's sister (who may also he culled I oAalrr and kjajfef) and 
thUimt for the liUihnndV (lister* 
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Tlie nuin*stiiff-noft nifi relationship is jietiilbr, tn that a num addresses hi$ maternal 
ub<> utrd his maternal undo’s sop by the Aitiito term. Thus the mule cross cousin ft 
stand in the rdatitttffop of mutonwl unde and taster's son tn each other, [f we 
reganl the relationship between older and younger generations as one of comparative 
impariodtjr and inferiority. w e must conclude that a man stands higher in runk 
towrmj* bin /ath,r’s sister's child than he does towards his toother's brothers child ; 
m other words, a man treats his mother s brothers son with the reape*r dm to his 
mother's brother* Throughout this amount the importance of the maternal uncle 
has b»;cn drrmitiflTrated, and it is suggested that this status of mothers brother 
passes from lather to sou, and is, as it ware, anticipated by the son during his lather** 
lifciirne. This anomaly, though not necessarily the direct outcome of my customary 
marriage, is consistent with the Bun practice of marrying the father’* widows, and 
taking up the posit ion of father to the younger children of the lather, and thus that 
of maternal nude to the sister’s sons of the father, ft should be noted that thiy 
dose u&mtm of father and sou, gu^i-id™tificatbii, only affects Ibc maternal 
tmcfc-siMers son relationship (and hence that of cress-uuu*iiri and not that toward* 
own children or children’s child rum 

The use of yakanye for the wife of the matumyc, as well aa for the father’s mother 
and mother’s mother, must be noted, with the result that a yakany**** belong to 
the generation of the grandparents and to any succeeding generation. 

A marked feature of the system is the large number of term* usel for relatives 
fjy marriage, 

Behaviour betWKeN Relatives and Co.vkim nohs, 

There is little to say concerning the behaviour among the of the 

immediate family, Children are bam (or, at least, the first children) in the house 
of the mother's parent, hut are subsequently brought up by their nwn parents, 
usually in close proximity to their father's parent*, brothers, and their families, 
Ko special rules of etiquette or avoidance have been recorded within the immediate 
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family circle or among my eouain*. The bond between * man and bis mother's 
brother hag liven mentioned on several occasion- * attention must he drawn to rhe 
fact th at the at ri hide of respect shown by a Hum to Ids mo tiler *s brother is extended 
to anyone to whom the term tiUiiHtnye .should lie used, and M the ion of the maTtavifc 
is also the mawtmj?, a pro mi man may stand in this rotation ship to a little child, 
in cum of iUnogg the saliva of the mother - brother (vtananyr) is particularly efficacious, 
Should a mini he ill he will ask hi* mother's uterine brother to spit oil him, but if 
the latter be not available anyone whom the sick mao rails will be a>krd 

to do this service, Even if the mtutany? ii a small child fas is possible with the 
Bari conifijclaturi'} and the patient a man of importance* the remedy will b - sought. 

Snbek, who married Idon t the widow of his memtuw. thus begat another 
tmwihift, and the fact that lie paid no bride-price* and that the child was 
accounted as child to the dead mini, carried with it the fiction of relationship. In 
theory, Snbek should treat the child 1 ado with respect, and w e wore told that he would 
not heat him if he were naughty. Mr, Whitehead thinks thi* i- not quite correct* 
anil that the special relationship between the two won hi nci-t In- observed until the 
boy attuned the age of eighteen or twenty. 

A man ** avoids " his mother-in-law, that is to say he never mceta her face to 
bice in public but makes a detour in order to prevent this ; ho would never enter 
her hut, but it ta not necessary to avoid catering: her village, or to fie absent from 
any public meeting; which he knows she will attend. It is sufficient then to avoid 
her proximity. In spite of this, ha must be constantly paying her Borne kind of 
attention and a ceremonial attitude of respect is maintained to rdf who are called 
Nioferji. Lc. the sister of the mother-in-law, and the mothers-in-law of the brother* 
ns well ns the wife’s brothers wife. No reason was given for applying the term to 
the hitter, but the practice i.s common in this area. 

Tie following tnmstarionfl of h series of texts collected by Mr. Whitehead throw- 
light on t he psychological aspect of the relationship between son m taw and mother- 
in-law. The first Li a general statement, which* taken in eon junction with what 
we have already written concerning avoidance, is of the greatest interest as indicating 
the thoroughly ambivalent quality of the feeling- tu which the rtht Hon ship gives 
rise. We believe that most atithinpologiatfr—and this certainly holds good of our 
selves—have hitherto overstressed the negative aspect of the mother-in-taw taboos, 

M The mother and the ^ott-in-Uw—their affection for each other .surpasses, 
goes beyond the father-in-law. because the son-in-law Li able to supijort fher) 
very much, and the thing which h eaten he wishes to make his mother-in-law 
-■at it ' very time, Therefore the love of the mother-in-law becomes great for the 
ton-in-law. She alto wishes to moke the son-in-law eat of what she has, us with 
tobacco, it is never wasted, aa with ‘beer, it is never wasted. And everything 
which is good, iho wishes to give b> her son-in-law. But the father-in-law wishes 
his things to be cattle and if there are mrtuy cuttle, thou bu loves liis son-in-law." 
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This remaining texts are nil stories, not direct statements of feeling mid behaviour, 
and apart From their peyeho-analytieol interest, with which we arc not here concerned, 
show the extreme importance of knowing and practising the correct etiquette. 

Noe. I and 11 deal with men who did wrong by eating food belonging to 
their tnothera-in-Liw, Botin were obliged to leave their wives on account of 
their fault, though in No. If the man had himself provide! the imll for hi* mother- 
iii-bw. 

No. ill, which is not m clear, deals with a woman who did wrong hr stealing 
her son-in-law's milk. 

N<t. i\ appear* at tir^t sight to fwloog to a different category; a folklorist 
might classify it as a ** droll ” but the anthropologist, especially with psychological 
leanings, may legitimately nek why a man normal enough to be married should in 
this instance r ata untie reran d the obvious meaning of the word u cut/ 1 If this point 
of view bo ignored, than the story tells of the ridicule n man brought upon himself 
by not understanding the correct way to treat Ida mother-in-law, 

.411 four stories indicate that a man is expected to contribute considerably 
towards the Upkeep of his roother- in-law. and that she in return help to supply 
her son-in-law with beer and tobacco, We cannot explain why it is correct to 
drink beer made by her and a sin to cat food she has cooked. 


l.-A certain man went to his father-in-law^ house. And the rain fell and 
brought out (the Hying ants). In the afternoon the people went for reeds, and in 
the evening the people wairt to the wood to their places round the ant-hill. And 
** stranger (son-in-law) 1 said he was going. But the mother-in-law would not 
have it, and said : “ Stay at home, my son.” Thereupon the mother-in-law brought 
out her ludume (a sort of yam) to the fire. And after the people had gone the son- 
m-bw saw the tedume and was glad and took it out (of the enelosure). And be took 
it off to the road which lei] to his own home, and hid it in a fig-tree and returned. 
And he lay down, A little time after the people of the anto arrived, and his wife 
entered the hut, and looked for the Wmiwr, and found there was nothing. And 
ate did not ^teak, and lay down. 

The next day in the morning that nomindaw said: * I am going to my own 
Ironic/' And the wife said : 14 Very wall” And the wife accompanied him for a 
distance upon the road, and returned back. And there was a certain fig-trees there, 
and when the wife had climbed it she looked for (fibre to make) a bmk* And the 
husband returned and thought : “ Perhaps the woman has gone home.” But the 
woman was in the fig-tree. And he come thither, and did not see, and took out the 
Jfidume Which he had hidden there the day before and started to cat. And when he 

1 The word translated 6oo i c law *t>d Pit magisr Is Witmii ( pi, f A ** ^ tfe 


1 This is tt» biiMh «f string ur " tail" worn by «onu>4, mode of thn 
lia. bvAat, Ghevrtd tuitij soil ami |ilEanr. 


twi>s of n upocit* of 
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had finished. he said that he would break I hr cwiiDg-pot; and his wife said li odu?, 1 
do not break it ; it belong* to mother." And the man was very frightened anil 
said : “ Where shii3J I go i S! And lie thought upon everything, and h- thought 
that it WaA fitter that ho killed himsoif, because he hud stolen the food of Ids niuther- 
indaw 2 —is very bud thing. So he spoke and said: “ It is better that l leave tuy 
wife,*' 

And (upon his coming home) his father said: “ What is it. tuy sou ? M And 
lie H:iid ; i a it j leaving (my wife) lor nothing." .And Ms mother also came and 
said: + ‘ Why, child ? ” He said: ‘‘ I myself am simply leaving (her)/" And his 
father said : “If so. you shall bring my cattle/' He said: “ Very well." And he 
collected the men of his age, 9 and said; ** Brothers, men of my age, I do not find 
my words (easily). Those cows now—even though mine —it is iwttcr that I leave 
them to my father-iti-hov, Incause it is truly 1 myself who have done wrong. My 
mother-in-law has not begun harsh language to me. My father-in-law also has 
not spoken me wrong. Truly that wife uf mine too—I have not heard evil words in 
her rnmitk. Those cows are not mine. Truly I have wronged (?) that daughter of Legi, * 
.And forthwith those people called for those cows of theirs, and the father-in- 
law said: “ Why. strangers of mine I I have not spoken evil to you/' And those 
many people said: “ (These ate) no words of ours. These words are of your son-iu- 
]ww [i.c, the Campkint is hift]. It is lie who brings ua," And the lather-in-Jjiw said : 
“ Call that girl, that the men may aak whether she has spoken evil to her husband/’ 
And this; girl said: " TF«fio, father, why ore we meeting this sun of Legi I “ And 
he (the son-in-law) iaid : “ Father, my father-in-law, do not \w angry for nothing , 
lam dividing my cows/' And (he father-in-law said: + * /of. 6 drivo off these cows 
of yonis/’ Ami th*- people separated them. And this girl (w ho was) their woman 
witched and called a certain man who was a great man. And she said: “ Father, 
a rand h t-re r my father-in-Uw. Let me question you/ And this person 1 -iood q and 
she said: “Has my husband truly deserted me?" And he said: “He has 
abandoned (you) altogether." 

And tin- girl ran home and said: “Father, father, com* out. Tho.’kipeople 
who are driving the cows away- tlia.1 juvrstm my husband, formerly stole mother's 
itt&ume." And her father laughed and hung hi* quiver on his Imek. And he startled 
to niu, and said: “ You people. 1 want my eight cows." And they said ; “ Why f ” 
And lie ^sid: !: Your son has refused (Ids wife) and has stolen/’ And he was given 
those eight cow's. And lie took thorn to his borne. 

* IVn^/ko, a cry cf <li»tro». 

1 A tnnti m*y not ral this ; he only uct*j>l milk mhl lobarco from hi* mother-in-law* 

1 “The nn is vf hb i,t. him n^Hilwii, brr> TJ» l man Hrla thfir advice, ami thry nrv 

^Im» callml to Judge of the conduiu of hlu wife, 

4 Harried couph* cf tudy muriecl ocupl-t* (?) may not wlrfjfef* en'li uther by mum:. but 
da ^ l ” t ion of diiiij;tiler Of LogjL^ Legi metuiirt k ’ So-imd-iio/’ 

1 lot, .in expression uf indignation (?)„ 
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II Thert! was a certain man who married his wife Ja'bo find brought a bull 
and said: " Brottiers, my mother ia growing thin with hunger. Take this hull, 
kill it for meat so that the can eat it." And his brothers said: ‘ And his 

brot fi its went and killed that bull and gave it to i he mo them-in-law. And they come 
liomfi, anti the husband of that girl asked, bis brothers saying: " Was that bull fat f 
,Vntl the brothers said ; “ Yes it wna very fat ” And he took a spar and went, 
.iuil when he had got u> the fond, rain fell, and lie continued straight on and his wife 
*aw him and admitted him to the Imm*. And he looked up and saw the dent in 
the house all fat And he took it. ami seized ir with bis teeth meaning to eat it 
thus, and be shoved off his bp* and hi* teeth were left espuaed . 1 And 50 he on-- 
at night thus. Am] also when he came to divorce this girl, he w<^ unwilling to 
(marry heri henaun-e Ids head was loaded with shame. 


IH. There was a certain man whu mimed the do tighter of a rich mum otw i 
ilie brothers of this woman all died. And the mother remained. And the sondn- 
lv * M: " Ut mv la ke ¥<"* to my home. 5 And this mother in-law of hk tame. 
And he said : " Here are these two cows : -rnd you may drink ftbfiff milk) and nourish 
yourself. 1 .And she said ; " Ah, ray son. surely I will drink here/ 1 And he said : 

Ihwsl. And she had an evil disposition and stole Jtom her son-in-law and from 
her child, ami went to drink that milk m the early naming, And she ran away at 
cock-crow. And when she found tlie gimruf 2 she drank it. And both the Kin-m-law 
iuid her (own) child were always scotching for that milk. And one day the maria- 
bw said : ■ Ah, my wife, we must watch For that thief who is drinking tip the milk 
°f thos " mtle children (of ours).” And the wife Mud; " Very well,"if That is bo, 
J will watch.” And the husband said : " 1, the man, will watch. 1 And the wife 
wd : ■ Very good, if you find, hold on hard.” And the htlflhand said : - Very 
well. And t he wife went to milk the row.,. And the mother in-Jaw ran and untied 
the mflk from the rope (which holds the- calabash) and drank. And the son-in-law 
saw and nothing d». did not speak, end returned and oaid (nothing) had been seen 
And the daughter came and said r « Ah, my husband, you are bad (wwfcsa i) 
who drinks these children* milk ? " And ho said : : Truly, your mother drink! 

it. And the daughter wept and **id : “ .Ah. mother, you have burnt your body : 
you haw thrown your body to the ground. 7«t are not a person (at all) ” l m i 
** < thu said; “Why!” And the daughter said; "Who runs 

rii drink the children's milk J" And the mother-in-law said; « Who saw me f ” 
And she -ttii!: “ Truly my husband was there ? ” anti she said; “ W tx there, mv 
child ? ' And ahe said ; " Was there, my rant her." And she collected her things 


(1 ‘ ^ “ lln£k ~ f " th& lljin,it “ «* “Imp A strip or lump of meat i. mfead 

ZtknirtaT M nS ** **** ** «* ^ this perl km 

r Gmrmt ■ ranll™! milk ti»rrf to hr thn. umui) state in whirh milk w»* drunk. 
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m a basket. And again she asked. saving : u And lie was there, mv child i And 

said : “ He was then-, mother,” And she arose (to depart) on that day And 
that daughter became a proverb (meaning., fit. k> measure ") until now 

IV.—There ™ a certain man «b WUDS to bis father-m-kw'g bouse. And 
ii>- found hi' mother^m-law eating the nuts of n tree, and be pitied his mothers-in- 
law. And be cubed his nrodiers-indaw and said; '* When I go home you follow 
me,' And truly the lootlicrs-indaw came after him, arid lie caught u bull that was 
1% And he killed it for his mothers-in-kw. And hi* mother-in-law, the mother 
of the girl, refused to cut, ami said she would wait to have (a special animal) cut for 
her, because it is so among other people. But that son-in-kw of theirs did not know 
akmt rising*, and the men of bis age told him, “Cut (lor) your mother-in-law/'' 
But that son-in-law Hid not understand things well, and he brought a knife and said : 
“ Como to the door into my sight my mother-in-law,'’ And hut mother-in-Jaw came ; 
irul he just missed hb inotlier-in-law with the knife and it whizned by. And 
the mother-in-bw drew back into the house; and many people naid ; “ Why. 
~U' h a oue t why has than done this ' } " And he said ; 1J My age-mates told me.” 
They said : “ This cutting isn't done like that. Von cut your mother-in-law with 
i row." And ho said : ” (it was) because 1 didn't knew.” And forthwith he gnve 
his mothcr ininw' a now, but the people laughed very much on that occasion. 

1 ho point ol the tale depend# on flit son-in-law’s mirtundemtanding of the 
word ior “ cut/ Be interpreted it literally, but it has another seme in wh ic h 
it means sett ling an animal on the mother-in-law as part of tin bride-price. The 
wank 'to cut one’s rnother-in-lnw with a cow, ' probably mean to compensate, 
to settle the claim, to discharge u debt and sc rhl oneself of one’s mother-in-law anti 
her Hainan 

MaUKUQK, DeROKNT, ASD I NilEHITAXVE. 

Marriage among the Bari is regulated both by exogamy anti ixm-ingnmity, 
As Hun descent is patrilineal no man can marry a woman of his own cUa, but 
neither can he marry any relative, what over ckn she may belong to, if relationship 
can be traced through either parent- 1 lie may marry into his mother’s don 
but Hot a near relative of his mother. It was said that if n man married a dims- 
woman the union would be sterile and both husband and wile would probably die. 
In the cane of marrying into the mothers lIjiu. elder- would lie consulted to 
ascertain if the relationship were sufficiently remote. One ease of adoption 
eane ! to uur notice; the adopted soil wiLh restricted from marrying into th r Hans 
-d bin title father and mother and also of bis adopted, father, but not from the 
clan of hk adopted father's wives. 

■ I jifurtrinjiiely ve dhl wit into this ipmtmij rnfficLc'iilh i arrfiiMy io duseovi-r whether 
iiiiirri.iuo vould k- l^nwl with a jweoni! ^tmiu ili^uiiuM fmm the tuothrrv und staler- of the 
father* father who bdrjn^J t o ot tuT chmn, Lut w* bdlcrt thst auiih out trifle' - 'tumid Dot occur. 
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hurly in our inquiries it was obvious that foreign Influence (mainly the Mahdia} 
Jmd upset bride-prices during the last half-century, and that these had been Qm tiia- 
titrns in the amount paid. Concerning this Mr. Whitehead writes, us follows :— 

‘ (•) A generation or two ago freemen wore actually unable to pay any rat ti¬ 
nt nIJ, purchasing their wives with (ioul* and hoc*, There was then 
an undoubted dearth of cattle- due to war and disease, say, 1889-H*£|, 
u (2) Before this time very largo bridcpriccs won paid by chiefs and fra-men. 

as much ns thirty or fusty head of cattle. 
iL (fl) Nowiulaya mrfrw c lasses, i.e„ smiths {totmmol}, hunter* (ycW), domestic 
staves I iinpf) t arc purchasing their wive* with cattle, nay. four or five 
up to ten. This is partly due to the great number of cattle available, 
partly to the introduction of money, 

In the absence of statistics I should sot like to *ay that the actual number .if 
cattle is at present very much leas than it was lie fore the white man 
eame ; mare probably there has been a redistribution." 

Tl]l ; Ul)(| e ^ent nf polygyny is also related to the distribution of cattle t 

liiteheatl considers that it has increased, the ten wives of Lugar lo pftb the 
father of the rainmaker Lqu Lngar (whose rain-making is described on pp, 468-70). 
iKiug exceptional. It was, he thinks, more usual in the old days far a chief to have 
rlirn,- wives, a commoner of some age two, and a youngish man one, while very many 
people were content with one wife. Nowadays a chief may have sk wives or a* 
many as ten, a commoner of some age three, and >r young man two. At tbc same 
time the marrying age for men is said to have become lower. The ability of tb 
men to take so many wives seems to have something to do with the rhonge of dwtety 
oud food-supply. The change has been from a milk diet to a durra diet, and increased 
' nUjvarion of durra has made a better and more regular food-supply and bo enable* 
n man to support more dependent*. He further adds that the Bari legends itmkx 
a sor-ml life unlike that led by the Bari of today and more closely wmAlh.,. tha; 
of the Masai. 

There U considerable ceremonial preceding the actual mattiage, of which we 
have hrnt-hjind notes ; the following account is taken with but few iiuxliScations. 
and those mostly verbal, from the Haildon MS. 

’ Polygyny Is practiced and is only limited by the wealth of the husband. 
Whim a man sees u girl that he would like to marry he sends a friend (male) 
to JL*fc her if she likes him. If aim dues, she Bends word by the friend inviting her 
!uvtr Ui * fcfT fathers house. The Hiiltor then mokes it a practice to go each 
day wuh four or five friends to the girl’s house, and usually stops the night 
the father giving them a place to sleep in. The girl’s father then auks her why 
tht-fe men ore haunting his house, and she tdla him ; he then r peaks to the 
suitor, belting him the hrideprice he require* for hi* daughter. The girl's 
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father then wads for the boy's fkthar, and the bridejiric- fo discussed. If the 
suitor 1 ^ father cannot afford to pay he tells the girl's fa liter, who forbids the 
man to visit the ^irl. If* however, the parents agree, ris goats sire paid over 
followed by six more and the rest ia paid at odd times, nr may be all paid at 
once. 

h ‘ On the day <m which the girl's lower teeth ate knocked out, if she was 
eugn j thin ceremony took place, her suitor semis by his friend a bamboo 

stick. rtr mi fcirili, on which a mini her of rings, formerly bracelets hut nowadays 
finger-riups. are strung. He also Collects milk, and If he can afford it a 
hull, which are taken To the girl'd village. The rer nn Hrih i- placed in The 
village dancing-place, where it is duly ad mir ed. A dan DC and feast take place, 
and the iron rings arc divided up amongst the unmarried girls of the village 
and relations of the girl. This is a forms[ announcement of the betrothal, and 
participators in the dance an* witnesses. 

" When the bride-price has been paid—usually the final instalment in 
a lump sum—the nmn can have intercourse with his future wife, but only in 
her father's house which the young man visits daily : this ia not allowed unless 
the girl lias passed the age of puberty. After a month or two the father sends 
her to her husband s house under the care of some old women, who are smeared 
with red paint; the husband kills u male goat for the old women, and gives 
them various small presents* 

“ A nmn will sometimes engage to many a child stiff unborn if it should 
be a girl. If the girl dies another girl-chitd may be substituted, and anyoon- 
trib uriems already paid arc transferred to the new account, „ . , 

K4 Quito young girls are engaged and the ! >■ handed over, but at 

the time when their teeth are knocked out fchr matter Ih brought up for 
discussion again, and hock payments are counted and finally settled. Tin? 
reason for this is that it is impcj^dblc to know how a young girl will turn out. 
but when she is old enough to have her teeth taken out her suitor can form 
some idea of her worth. 

" The foregoing is the usual procedure, but other ways are known. A girl 
may become enamoured of a man and run away To him, Ue returns her to 
her home, but if she persists and comes to him tium and again, and if her father 
docs not object to the marriage and it is not barred by relationship, they go 
together to another chief. The parents of course follow the runaway pair, 
and the matter may he settled up hv the chief. The parents return to their 
homes, and the father of the mao brings together the pike agreed upon. Xows 
ia then sent to the chief, who send* men lo collect this from the boy's father 
and take it to the girl's lather, who if the amount la correct says so, and the 
girl is brought to her father's house, a bull being killed to least the envoys of 
the chief w ho brought the brideprice, The girl is then sent by her father with 
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a present of tobacco to her husband who has also returned to bin fathers house, 
and site lives with him. 

44 If a father notices that a young man is an ndept at cultivating, or that 
his father is a rich man, he may wish him to become a husband to his daughter. 
The girl hears this and her mother gives her some tobacco which she takes to 
the man’s father. She does this several times, till at last she is naked why. 
The old men are consulted, a deputation is sent to her father, and the marriage 
is arranged. 

“ It a young boy secs a girl whom he would like to many he tells his uncle 
or aunt, who speaks to his father, and the matter is arranged with the girl's 
people. 

44 A man should not take his wife to his own house till the whole bridcprice 
has been paid and her father gives his consent. This, however, is not the end 
of his indebtedness, as he coutiuues to make small presents, a sheep or two, 
every year. This goes on into the second generation, so that even when his 
daughter is married payment continues to be made to her mother’s house, 
as much as eight cows in the old days. When the husband dies his brother 
in taking over the wife has to make a further payment to her parents, in fact 
the bridepriee only finishes with the death of the wife provided she has no 
female children.” 

The friends mentioned in this account are the age*fellows. The members of 
the Uv (age-class) play u considerable part in the arrangements for the betrothal 
and marriage of one of their number, and a man will seek the udvice of his ber, who 
may also he asked to judge the conduct of a wife. Mr. Whitehead gives the following 
account:— 

** First of all when you wish to many you tell vour age-mates saving : 
‘ Brothers, if you see a girl who is good, propose me to her.* And your age- 
mates say: * Very well.’ Therefore when they have fouud a certain girl, 
then they talk with her; and if the girl answers (favourably) forthwith they 
come and tell you. And you forthwith may go with others of your age-class." 

A girl may projavse in much the same way :— 

“ Borne girl herself wishes for n man, and she tells her nge-nmtes who ore 
also girls. And she also tells your age-mates who are men, saying * 1 want the 
son of Such-and-such.’ And if you like her, you say: * Very well.’ And if 
you do not want her you say. * I do not want you.’ And so you remain to 
choose the wife that you do want," 

Although it is stated in the Huddon MS. that the bride-price should be paid 
Indore the consummation of marriage, it may be doubted whether this rule is more 
than ideal. Certainly marriages do take place before the whole bride-price is paid. 
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" wffl ■“ “™ 1,1 [hf ' <*■».* jnwn Wow. There Menu, Wvvor. to be« pohtic 

peyiuent of pert of the brMe-prir*. ivljir-l. may he looted upon a* i-noFtitutuig the 
rna fringe veremajj y, 

\Utli regard to the continual indebtedness to th» family «f the wife m .. f . 

ounwJvffi arid aoy definite information, ns ourvwmgar informant* bad not rnmpLted 
the payment of the mmrnt Used, and mir older informant spoka of his brkl^prir c 
thong], m ttmn^iKdion actnally were complete. One roan, however, volunteer**! 

infommtioii that when a man woe very pleased be would make much uwrwsa, 
!llw * ^ VL> n ^ l|Wt tc| "hi'h he would in vita hri rister's 'bus bund smd nil relative* of 
tiie htt ^ th T ™dd then present him with o now. Though the initiative 
fore comes from the wife 1 * family, lorn® of the Jute payment* made hv a 

nwn to hk wife's rektives mentioned in the Haddon M& may refer to this 
practice. 

Mr. JJrihort: suites that a ham* known ns the huh m 'kmm (boose of the gwate 
or sofrindaws) ls Bet a P ar < for the hridegrootn m the bride's village. When the 
hruk » pregnant she returns to her parents' house. Luter the couple will probably 
wttle in the husband's village. 

We may now return to the actual amdfint of the bride pri< r In the old days 
rhk conamted of many head of rattle. 3 The two following examples are given iuj 
indicating the amount paid by chiefs and commoners respectively, though it may 
dso bis Significant that the chief paid for his bride during the Unrettfed times of the 
Dervishes:— 

41 Laro Lado, a chief known at MongaHn on Suleiman, handed over for 
his wife Yika DO head of mule, 40 goats, and a quantity of dtrin, Kinyoii, a 
commoner, paid 40 sheep, while the brideprkeof thin man's bister, Gnnj f was 
" ,<pWS Iwlijnb curly in 1922 had not actually been handed over) and a number of 
sheep," 

Analysing, so far as wc are able, the payment made by Luo Jjido for hk wife 
Yika, w# find that one cent and a calf were contributed bv the mntenud uncle of 
Xiarn Lndo. this Iwing the ciwkJiiniy extent to which a (ninternal uncle) 

will help Ills mrintfi (sister's son) * The bridc-pric* was banded over to the bride's 
father, Wnni, whu took the 50 cattle, giving !> head to his own brother. Tim hn 
mother, Kako, took the 40 goats, which she divided among her brother?, keeping 
only the dura fur herself, 

1 TJiriwitLSog nf tbtf.rixiiTiher m tfio occasion of ceremonial dtannioji. n special wool yt&j 
Ijriug appMed tnmirii wgaraeru concerning untile* Kennedy the father* of boy and girl wuulil 
pruljfiljty ]| ivr I^ '- LI [Minted .l»xI have carried j now they camnumly Wear a let. 

* H the bridegroom^ mot her baa no uterine brother, umirone ataniling in the trial iormbin 
of <ilteHlk'*ten r " brother " would make this rontribiUinu towards the dowry of tmr wm. Even 
if cattle flluMild be Matt*, tlii* doty of the fiti.u W* t.retfwr it remembered | and though payment 
may hr thdnyod. it Is Lomidered clue, and in nod cmm will be made eventually, 
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When Kiui un apnea Fuai hi' paid 4U sheep; of three 10 had corns to him 
Irom till- bridc-pnc- of Ida sister Guni. fur whom only a few sheep were paid and 
TO from the bride-pri* of another sister, Juan, whose bxideprwe included two sows. 

“ tl< ' rllorl nDt ton lion tied over at thctime of our visit to Bolin inn but Kin von 
M " 1 th,,t P, " a ' iu “ Un,J llf ^ Jnan, had arranged to do so. and that he would 
*^-(0 which village Kinyon belonged-with a number of hi, dans- 
ntan and brag the sows, when he (Kinyofi) would provide quantities of hour for (he 
™«s.on. htnlagu the husband of Gtmi, had made no further payment for her 
beyond the Set instalment of sheep, hence Kinyofl wfl| claim the whole ofthebridc- 
pnee that may h« paid for all the daughters of hie sister Garb. Had the bride-price 
been paid m the usual way to Kioyoft or Ids father, then, when the daughters of 
m ^ ned - En - VOfi r ™-<- only a share, but what this share would be 

2 M ‘ ***** : K “- r " ;l 3 ««*. to this may represent only n pnr- 

^'7 "LTTSr 1 8i "" uf '«*»**■ Since in fact Kinyob will take 

ti t other Kong, (soreny, to Ktnyoh). the only | iring g* 0 f Glmj . „ m ^ 

* . hC . *» "tofu a hride, Kengi was still a boy at the tin o 

lit “U’tL*? IT™ T llC SOOld he, P •» “• ol a cow and I 

■ if, hot th» ,a the amount that a man would always gfo to his sister's « 

£ 2 ^ ' “ ,U!<I n °' «J*to ho would' .v.,, , 1 “ ? 

£? ”***2.21 irsa* 

‘j&EXttsxsxsss sas 

w1id1c not fl^ut EiMTia^o ihtmvh h * , ^ S nd,ne rh * 

indebtedness which may last /7Z * three pnemti™“ ^ ^ ™ n)ptic ‘ ttd 

^ ^ m 

rit1j W 1 * W wnMthfcg om^dd^B ^ 

fellow* *“* The 10 m ***** yp 

(1J A cow and fyjw+cnlL ThiR fa fl,o, l:** . 

a. SSEST" 1 " d - ■“ »•■*- 

' * 4 T “‘ ■»• **“ - - re... a. as, 

' P) A bull for breeding. This is the JuSt 

l‘ (4) A 1 " lI1 °“ t - 1,1 '* ' a the dufi nouS (ph Jodsan 

a> A ^ thB ^ **».' the calf of driving awuv • , e of d ■ ■ 
rhe Other cows to the lather-in-law’s country. " " ” f ' 
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“ (#) Two calves, tui/icok trilrl. or Uuju'ok na m&ie — this means 4 the calf of 
the oath,* it being explained that the parents-in-law may have 
sworn not to allow their child to marry: when they withdraw their 
opposition, each is given a calf. 

"(7) A calf, ttufual- no putet, or 'calf of the hrideprice discussion.' It is 
paid to the eldest or next brother of the father-in-law. 

“Tin- phrase kuttik ti ten includes, I think, all except those under Nos. (1) 
and (2). It moans something like ' cows of the herd/ Some of the cows, though 
actually the property of the father-in-law, are * ear-marked ‘ as it were for the 
bride's brothers, and these are known as kituk kdlot, * cows which are left to 
somebody. The younger brothers of the bride get sheep and goats, as also 
do the brothers uf the father-in-law\” 

The following is an account of the procedure according to Mr. Whitehead's 
informants: — 

“ When Loko wishes to marry, then he calls his brothers to drive the cattle, 
and his brothers call for the mothcr-in-law’s cow with its offspring u cow-calf, 
aud also call for the fathcT-m-law’s cow with its offspring a bull-calf. Therefore 
forthwith Loko drives (to his father's house) other cows the name of which are 
ktxuk tt ten (cows of the crowd \) as cows of the children of Lake's father-in-law 
(i.r. cows to Ik- apportioned to the brothers of the bride). Therefore at that 
time Lako sends word to his father-in-law saying : 4 Baba, our time grows 
little that wu may bring those torobo (possessions, chattels, goods. »'.«. cows)/ 
.So the father-in-law, he cooks much beer, and prepares much tobacco, and hunts 
for uraii. But on the day of the coming of those men there is no putet 
(*.e. discu-saion). But on the morrow there is putet, but when the discussion is 
over the (strangers or) sons-in-law also kill an ox. so that they may cat their 
food, because they went in great numbers. [The beer is not enough (?).] So 
they kill nn ox.” 

Widows are usually taken by the deceased's brothers, though sons who are old 
enough to marrv may take the wives of their father other than their mother. The 
sister’s .-on sometimes inherits one of the widows. But a widow with a grown son 
old enough to supfiort her need not remarry if her husband has no surviving brothers, 
unless she lik**< to do so. The chief Lagon left seven widows, five of whom became 
wives of his brother Tombe. One had been betrothed to Lagon when a small child, 
and the rattle hail lieen paid over, but her father had refused to let her leave home. 
Tombe looked upon this girl as his legitimate wife, and said he intended to sue the 
girl’s father for her. The seventh widow t> Idofi. whoso remarriage must be con¬ 
sidered in detail, since not only does it show that widows cau be inherited by the 
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sister s ,-iun, hut fin- social position of the children (if 111(111 til list rat ct tin- Hart 
conception of descent and the value of the bride-price. 


ifii LOU ION Yule 

(Bekat) 



I <ado y Pom Dule - Xtiesus 

_ _I__ IXyori) 

T 1 I „ 

Tomsk Laoon =* Jdon Mnfap oubek 

(Fanigik)) 

Lauo (Bekni) 

Idoii was taken by Subek. her dnccaoed husband* father’s sisters son {who 
among the Bari is addressed by the sLune term as the sister's sou and is thought of 
as a hLHtfr^ son). The child of this union was not considered to belong to hi> real 
father. SuLcfc, hut to Lagan, t he deceased luidjand of hi* mother, and was considered 
ii member of the biter’s dan (Behai) and not of Nvmd the dan of his physiological 
father. Thus, ia spite of the bet flint the inheritance of the widow by a sistcrV 
was looked upon as quite legitimate, the children were still considered us belonging 
to the dead mail. They might oven marry into the dan of their real father, though 
[lut with a close relation of his The child in question is a bey, Lndo, but If Idoii 
should bear Stitak a girl p the Utter’s bride-price will be returned to Tom be the direct 
heir of the dead man. 1 The reason given was that the mother of this hypothetical 
child had been taken without the payment of u bride-price. Mr. Whitehead was 
able to confirm tiic information comxjmng Subek, and also the explanation pi\ mi 
by the Bari that the eliild belonged to the rkn of the man who had origmaJh paid 
the bride-price for its mother. His verbatim account is as follows .— 

" At the rime when Ingram died, the people mourned for six month-, but 
in the seventh month Tom he called many people together and said: 1 Brothers 
Logtmu, he is no more. Come that we may go and enquire of those women of 
Ida/ And the people gathered together. And Tom be spob first and said 
1 You jjeople of Logunu, my wives, Logunu, he is now no more. T hink and then 
the children of Logans arc to Ik supported, and then you w tn 
And mi fiko+c people answered and *aid : * But how are we. Tom be, how arc 
we to speak ? We will not go nway (or to the forest, i.e, out of the clan [!]), 
IjccaoseLogumi has left ytwi T Tomby above (alive), Too yourself are to support 

" I K,m inforuuktion mw given iu by Tomhe t but Sir. WfcUelibtd nn tlml the bridf-prii-o 
('it fti Lado. abt Trtinb^. The differeno-. huwovor. a inmuLerml ■ Tom Etc wroth! nature] I v 
uae Uw cuttte ooming %q him from the tUmghten of Idr* for the noun of Ido*. Wither *m-h 
caUle would be given direct tn Hoabc or to ihe i lulii IjuIo would probably depend, on the Ago 
of the Islter. Thu point «f import mv-t L« that <ubvk would in m * A y bem-fit hy thv mowim- 
of i hr dcumtitrrB of Idoii. 
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t he children of your brother/ And bo Tdoii also was asked : ‘ What about 
you, Mom i She s-aid : -My children, they are to be supported by the 
tufariaifilft' And Tom be &*£d; 1 These ngdrimj\kd jure now many* You do 
not speak well/ 1 Ficrefnre she said : ' Subeh, hr is to look after my children/ 
Thun Sobek ramp in there* But the children, although Subek begot them, 
’wore raised ns the children of Lognnu» because Subek had not married the 
mother nf Lado with ha cows, He came in {to t he inheritance)! free. ij\ without 
payment,” 

Several points of interest come out in this account. Jn the disposal of the 
widows the upbringing of their children is mentioned as the first ootisideration; 
tb<- widows him to Tom be a* responsible and arc willing to become his wives; 
Itloft, who is unwilling, mentions at first the elan of the man nhe wishes to marry, 
ami only later the man's name. Further, Mr, Whitehead was told that “Subek 
married Idem because he wished to support IdoiTs children”—there were already 
two daughters, so he performed a pious duty to the children of hi* mflrtunjfr. 

To foriii a clear idea of the Bari method of trac ing descent and the sociological 
value of tk*- bride-price, the example* that have been given above must bo considered, 
as well as the information given by Messrs. Driberg and Whitehead concerning inheri¬ 
tance fees Mr. Driberg states l hut w Ij hi a brother ol t he deceased inherits the widow 
ht- pay - one cow nnd on*- bull (or arte cow and ten goats) to the father of Lhe widow 
or to her nearest relatives, and that subsequent children are then counted to the 
tii’W husband. Mr. f >riberg suggest* that this payment is not in rhr- nature of a second 
bride-price but really a payment for the affiliation of any subsequent children to 
the inheritor of the wife, for if a sister s $on inherits the widow he doe* not pay 
anything, but the subsequent children do not belong to him above, the case of 
SuU k). However, in *iucli cases be states that the tuunti payment is made from 
the possessions of the deceased to the father of the widow* We did not hear 
of this custom, and understood that even when a brother inherited the widow 
the subsequent children were counted to the dead man, ns they arc among the 
Oinks* It muv be that in those cases that we investigated the inheritance foe had 
not been paid, so that the new husband rimy not have been able to claim the children. 
Mr* Whitehead's information concerning additional payment* supports Air. Driberg** 
suggestion, for he state* that foes may be paid to the parent* of the wife on the 
birth of children (i„e. by the first hushnud, without any question of payment uf fees 
fur inheritance of u widow), but that jf a nine has many children bis own hither 
may give cattle to help support t hem :— 

' lu the land of the Bari when you have married and when you bring 
up your first daughter one cow is taken to the HMriwpr [this almost certainly 
re-few to the maternal grand father], and if the grandfather i* dead it id taken 
to the maternal uncle of this child. And if you beget iiumv children and voitr 
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From this account it appears dm! tije paternal grand|wireut,**- of n child aw 
indebted to its m&teraril grandparents and maternal uncle, as the child, of course. 
l>elougs to the clou of the paternal grandfather. Clan descent s- puttiline J, Imt the 
sociologioal father is the persou who has j»aid the brfdo-prfce (or on u li^.u account 
the bride-price has been paid). Therefore the child belongs to tin- family, 40d I 
ro the dan of the man who paid the bride-price for the mother, ai d tIjet with frtil 
knowledge of the physiological father in whose huiiaehold the diiM .* iy b* bom 
and brought up. From the instance quoted among the relative? "I Kiuymi. it 
aeem$ dw that the recognition of a bride-price debt is sufHcieut to attach , bjldren 
To the dan of the father. IVith Subek. however, the matter ^n- on a different 
footing; he had no intentions of paying a bride-price, and in mpportxng the 1 hiltlren 
he begat by his wife {as well ns her previous children by hi* wwM^ftyrf he wa-—af 
already stated—considered to be performing a pious duty towards hi* 

Inheritance as well iu» elan descent is patrilineal, hut in inheritance, brothers 
of a suitable age take precedence of sons. When a brother or i\ son inherit - a widow 
tho children are probably only accounted to the dead man if the inheritance fee 
is not paid, but as this involves no difference in chin membership ljetwet*n the socio¬ 
logical and the physiological father, and very Little d Hinge in the uie of relationship 
terms and the behaviour that gnus with these tem^ (&v ■■ Relationship”), its' Bun 
social regulations are here more easily observed in the exception than m tie* ..rditLary 
rule. 

Although Bari society is definitely pamlineal, the attachment to the mothers 
side of the family has been brought forward repeatedly* In the p*iy m* ir- that are 
made h a bit ua fly we see both mat ril inea I and pm ri I ineaj res| h >n» I dirty. T he pa v meat 
of a cow with calf t~ definitely regarded as a duty of the maternal um k it it- quite 
independent of uny special conditions, and may be looked upon »a a matriUnttiE 
institution, The riizht of a man to the dowry of Ms sister’s daughter exercised bv 
Kinyon might at. first sight be eoutiklered to belong to the same euteguty bur this 
is not the owe—it is a special application of the yfagim*! principle In «jrdhiarv 
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pwarice a girl, h t belongs to her father. A r who receives cattle for her an a bride-price 
from X ; with these cattle, A gets a wife for his son C, In the iustinni c cited, X. 
the husband of 6 (Ouni), has not been able to pay the bride-price, therefore b f & 
daughters, a—regarded from the point of view of the cattle that would came in for 
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them ou mam&gu— »tilJ boWng to 1 , their motheris brothuf, instead of to X their 
father. 

The payments culled “ inheritance fees " by Mr, Dribcrg, as well »t> rlnti of one 
cow mentioned \n Mr. Whitehead 1 ® test fp. 453) as made to tbs wife';- father on the 
birth of a daughter, point to the need than u mao feels to attach his children to himself 
(and in the ease of daughter* to retold the brid*-pric# that may accroe to them) and 
to meet any claim that may bo made on them by Ids wife's family These payments 
seem to be evidence that after a girl's marriage her father still believes himse l f 
to have some interest in Ins daughter's children, even though hr has received u 
bride-price for her, a trait which i* not strictly matrilincnl hot vet ia dot in keeping 
with patrilineal institutions. 

At Belinian the right »f a man to have sexual intercourse with the wih oi his 
mothers brother was Bcknowledged, but ms out extended to any othe r woman 
addressed sta tfaka > tye. T1 tough a m an had no right, to til e wives ot h is io . ■ tjscril; i bruth eru 
o? cousins), trespass would be regarded fta relatively veninb leading perhaps to hard 
words a nd the payment of a few sheep, but nothing more A father would not 
allow his sons to haw access to his wive:? unless he were impotent, then it would 
come about as u matter of course* At Mongolia all right® of access were denied. 
We rhink possibly this denial mav be the result of white mJhience 

With regard to divorce, story No* 1 fp, 44ffi), eoneenung tlw feelings mid r-hition- 
sbjpul mother‘in-law uml son-in-law. is particularly interesting; ua it illustrates not 
only the normal course of events in divorce, but a special caw in which a man, 
recognizing himself to be guilty, deserted hia wife* and his falher-m-kiw was justified 
in keeping the bride-price though the marriage was considered to be broken. The 
husband committed the crime of eating food prepared by his mother-in-law. then 
recogniritJg his guilt, he returned to his parents* who naturally supposed that his 
wife or her family had committed some fault which would justify the return of 
the cuttle paid for the bride-price* and only in t he end discovered that the husband, 
not the wife or her family* was to blame. 


Trier jama 

We have been unable to formulate any Midi relatively ideal idea of Bari religious 
beliefs a® lias been jtoasihle, e.y, for the Dinka, and it in especially with regard to 
the god Xun. uc opposed t<« the spirits ■ the deed, timt we have felt rh' ilifficulu. 
This may bo due to our lack of knowledge, yet. allowing fur this we do not flunk 
the Bari are fw> intensely religious us the Dinka. 5*un is i he imnu- given to a «uj>ep- 
human jkjwct (or possibly, more accurately, powers), and certain big trees, not all 
of one species. are—perhaps temporarily—one of the habitation* of 5fnn, The 
big im 1 * in the rest-house enclosure at All Bey ia of this iohu», We -aw small pieces 
of tobacco tluurit into cracks in its bark, and were told that, at niiiht Nim would 
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come and taste thems 1: so. too. blood ami fat might be smeared on this tree. The 
anointing of certain big trees with fat, accompanied by prayer, at the time that 
the dura is planted img, wc believe, refereneo to Sun, STnn-loki (sqmetbneslN'mi-Jri). 
equivalent to Ll Nim-iu-the-above,’' i.r. the sky, and Nnn-lakak (£fatt-kdc) r signifying 
" Nun below/ 1 appeared sometimes to be synonyms qf Sun in different aspects,, at 
others they seemed to indicate different- personalities, Nun-loti, in our limited 
experience, appeared more important and bulked more largely than Sim-ltikak, 
^hli Sun-foki there is associated rain and lightning, and it was said that a rain¬ 
maker, though hr would certainly seek the aid of his ancestors, might juirhaps appeal 
t* Nrm-lofci (who is in the sky). Again, it was said that 4 sacrifice might \». offered 
to Nnji to cure aktkneAs. the accompanying prayer hung on the line* o£ “ What have 
1 done * Why are ni_v children sick ? ' — though here again the regular treatment 
wonhi he sacrifice and prayer to an ancestor or ancestors. Mr. Driberg point* out 
that though Nun loki ns in the main benevolent, he mny kill when he thinks that a 
person has lived Jong enough; and also that then? is vet Mother Xury qr mani¬ 
festation of Nim. Nitn to-muding. 

Concerning Nun JokaL Mr. Driberg gives the following information: 

Nuu-fokak* m ■ Nun below or of the earth, 1 nJso called Nun leh\ * the other 
Nun, is a younger brotlier of Nundoki and subordinate to him. neither bcufivoknt 
3i -r malevolent Nun luknk is responsible for cultivation, cud prayers relative to 
cultivation are addressed to him He is accordingly also known as mufoiatw to 
*wijP» ‘ the spirit of food/ and fe also called mulnkntyo hi foil" 

Hiv following h ia, the niuin .Mr, Dribfirg’s account of Nun lo-inuding, f.r. 11 Nun 
h1 f he wilderness. 11 or of “ tile bush,” more generally known M mubikatfo (ph mvJahi), 
the ©tttfnniy word for spirit or soul, and commonly applied to the spirit* of dead 
men, f.fc ghosts’ ^-Everything animate or manimato (including tree?, hilUs. etc.) 
possesses a muMvtw which survive dmitih, mid in the case of man foquents the 
bush, but also haunts the grave or vicinity of the deceased. Certain big trees called 
tedwi fo mvMatp, or more finely to $><», an ton habitations of ^uulo-mudmg 
or muMatyo. Ko use can tw made of these sacred trees, and even when they 
fall down ami die their wood emmot be used for bid, nor may anyone go under them, 
except for the paxpOM «f sacrifice or offering. Such trees are off different species, but 
figs and "wild olive? 11 predominate for the Boson that Ti ,t v i mU -<l A 

young shoot growing foTtmtomOy near a grave m not on that, account mm& only 
lv h |fc " & b«oine a big tree the bun* (medicine-man) may disco vet by divination 

rhi,r *7 the >^fokttiyo of the dead person buried there, and informs 

bis def endants, from which time the tree becomes sacred. 


T Am^iheKulm J. V.adeoSlngf** ritmt n^Cfod "(£<* K ,, uUi 

•n'ni ■■ thfl wl Uir dvail*' (|*. 2^0). 
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brigand discovered the existence of Buck trees among the Kukri. Close to the 
old I hifih mid Kimuto rood there is iE a shady grove of trees in a dump uf thick 
undergrowth, This js one of the Khiku sacred grove*, called Kudu, and belongs 
to Kujo K;p! whilst, a little further on. there is one belonging to Ymiguli. It is 
fotbiildtc to cot the trees or uudt'rgtmvtb of these groves, and nobody but the 
anthorked priests is aliowed to enter. There is n superstition that if any others 
cnt'T *!.■•.• will liwiflie fUerik whether man or woman. Kujn Kay s father buried 
in i hi> grove and Kaje Kaji iiim&elf will be when he dies. Sacrifices are made at the 
spot on such occasions as a severe drought. 

" At Bu Lama ten’s there is no grove, but a solitary tree which fulfils the same 
fun'tram An old man, whose office is hereditary, performs the sacrifice, slaughtering 
a go ir under this tree, and then taking it to a second tree a little way off, at which 
a filiation of blood and offal is poured out Here, they say. a chief would he buried, 
unless he dim! of wounds, in which en^- tie would be buried ir. Iij-? villageZ' 1 

Tli-.- iftltd'o take a benevolent interest in the descendants of the dead, but 
if treated carelessly they cause disease or death of human beings or stock (in order 
tu draw attention to the fact that they have been neglected), while. If well looked 
after they will avert sickness and ensure good harvests and min. 

Mr. Driberg agrees with us that it is mijHnsstbltr to draw any cleat distinction 
between certain aspect* of Sun and the mrdahi t though clearly Nim. as generally 
used, connote# rather “god” than ” spirit " or “ghost.” The alternative titles, 
if u> have understood them aright, show that there? is great confusion, m that the 
until re and functions of these entities are best understood by a consideration of the 
festivals at w’hjch they are propitiated. 

The word hithtdwv signifies shade, shadow, ghost of anim ate be mgs, while 
(if uuul is applied to the shadow of inanimate objects and carries no ghostly significance. 
Mr, Drihf-rg suggests that the article lo ij|arp to indicate that all Atm and mufafoi 
are regarded as of th* male ses, oven if the mn^iknttp be that of o. dead woman. 

An already stated* iUnnaa (apart from that caused by sorcery) is so generally 
regarded as due to lira negteet and consequent anger of u dead ancestor that the cult 
of the dead plays n considerable part in the life of the Bari, and every grave is a 
potential shrirux It is not then surprising that the cure of disease due to neglect 
of an ancestor wlm in practice is gent rally the father—consists of sacrifice at the 
grave* follow v *I by the erection of certain objects, varying in different instances, 
usually at tints head of tha grave, which, if they do not make the grave any holier 
t‘ i the native, to the European certainly emphasize its quality of a shrine. A good 
example el such a grave shrine, in the til luge of All Bey. is shown in Fig. i 

T. II. Aiiiral, Kyu-itorut 1923, p. 74- Xor .<« *ueh imsves hnfitrd to thr Ttarbiipniking 
tribev. for tlie Mruliimnuxlintrly 1 he south u£ the KiUm. who. ILku i be Litter, q.^. ^]*| tjurvrlj Up. 
ornaments a* ruiiutonn {some iwtually brought from tiro KoriJ, dal] t>ntu tin- gtuvp* in wJiU-h 
choir min-maker* arr lauiof fF. H. UojJiErs, Vmi, 58, 1037), 
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"f H. XLV, and somewhat. diagrainmaticaJly, but So mem? detail, in TexHig. L It 
stands immediately in front ol the house of the dead inttn. and Ganaiata nf two notched 
stakes to which are tied a long peeled stick, and a young tree to ivIil.1i art filing 
nvan y amaU pieces of iron slog. At t he foot of the -ukes there is a jhk in which part 
M? t ln- "n.<t -mrifire wo 9 ciud In • group* • ■ «H.ikiu» stones Mth^ 11 • h■ itiusr that 
two saniiieifs have been made. The stone* used in the Gather sacrifice , r- those 
nearer the stake ami QYflfgrewn with grass, which had Keen fr-fr undisturbed pur¬ 
posely, although the rest of the ground over and round the grave wa ffriculariy 

dean, As to the notched stakes, one is no doubt the stake called feiti, since It is 
made of 11 ebony 11 tjeiii}, which constitutes port of the furnishing of every grave. 
The other notched stake was called giti, because made nf yi/i wood. The pM Li the 
co mmone st of the objects which the hum! command* to lie erected on the grave to 
placate the wndalrr. yet a notched stake need not be of < 7 ilt wood ■ the 6inn/ determines 
that, while he may, or mote generally does not, order a stone To be placed Lit the basso 
of the notched stoke, Such stones, s 3 those shown in Hr. M hitdicod’o photograph 
in XLVT, fig, 1) are called uuntpito fi httnit, " The stones of the diojit. 1 ' 

When a gili or a similar stake is erected, the hole in which it L* stepped is, or 
should be, dug by the wn of a sister of the dead man os nearly as possible over the 
head of the latter, and thus in proctice often immediately at the side of, or -iven 
touching, th vfnti stake, os in tin? text figure. In one instance seen by Mr Driborg, the 
objects on the grave consisted of a feiti around which were sets of atones consisting 
of the ml?*? net up and tixed Fit succeeding sacrifices. 

Pieces of due suspended to hmncScs r<f the tret.- were noietS at several sis rim? a. 
V\ e did not discover their purpose, but in one instance, in w hich leaves were suspended 
in the same way, it was said that as the wind Mew these About go would rh< sickness 
be blown nway, 

We 11111 whhtvd to Mr. Driberg for the following account of the main features 
of a sacrifice for sickness at the grave of a father H " The mn consult* a burnt and 
then, having collected any surviving contemporaries of J 3 1h father—is, no doubt, 
his father's age-mates—brings a bull near to bis fathers grave. He then addresses 
the mnbhu, saying that he regrets having neglected Ilia food, and adjuring both 
ftiredoki and $un-lokak to observe that the mulabt is now being fed ccimmiiLd* 
the bull to urinate, If ir does not ir is obviously too small, m, apologizing to the 
tfwdtifcj, the man brings another and trigger bull, as thr muhht hm refused the other. 
Eventually a bull is found which consents to urinate, and cm to doing *» a dirpkt h 
at once sent to arrange for to slaughter under the spirtt-tm** The bull is taken 
there and verified, and the tree and the wife*e under it are smeared with blood, 
stomach contents, and fm. m are the /e»7t and presun nibly other srhkisi erected at 
the grave, where apparently some ol the mkture ia poured out. The meat is divided 

1 Tb Ti" rt ***" BTJCh ** ***** t ^ orrod to °0 PP 4SA, oooewning which we 
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among tho-? present pari being the perquisite of the dupiri. At night, when all U 
finished, the dtepief takes curdled milk and smears ir on the mksc tinder the tig 
tree and anoints his own body while standing und er thr latter, rP 

We may note that the sacrifice may be tied to the notched stake but that 
this js probably rather unusual, and depends on the fittmV, though the animal is 
generally led round the stoke. 

The gifi is onnuinted with the blood imd fat of the sacrifice, or, if no sacrifice i> 
made— it, the ease is not considered to be sufficiently serious—milk may be poured 
out at the base of the gilt. When a tuan moves to a new site, ho may erect a new 
jbh in front of his new house, to avert a recurrence of the disease for which a tf\li 
had been erected at the grave associated with his old home. The hunit does not 
always order the erection of a stake (which we believe (o be generally associated 
with animal sacrifice). but, may order a patient; to grow- a particular kind of " grass " 
or a dowering plant in a fmt near kifl house. 

Mr. Driberg writes that when disease threatens to become epidemic, the local 
hutudMma, or perhaps even the ram-irniker, goes to the Intnii with a present of n goat. 
The burnt refers him to the moniphik, who demands a cow. or a cow and calf, us a 
present, and. having received this, obtains “ medicine kf from his bit nil} Eis dupi 
now scatter this throughout the affected area, receiving for their services a goat, a 
fowl, and a hoe and *omc porridge. Neighbouring mens will also probably send 
animals and bo given the 11 medicine tr to Ih> used pmphylaotiealhv X 0 mention 
is made of a sacrifice, but it is to bo presumed that one or more beasts are killed. 
In the event of a serious cpidemicthfl mtwyelnk at the ad vice of his bumf, orders nil 
fn-es to hi extinguished, and then nrnkes new fire in hifl house, which he distribute 
to all witli on L fee. 

Although, *> we have pointed out f illness, if serious, is regarded the result 
cither of sorcery or of neglect of ancestral spirits, we may suggest that further 
investigation will show that thrrt factors do not cover tin whole mtiology of disease 
frnrn tiie Bari standpoint Pains in the limbs, such us among onradvea might be 
termed - rheumatic, ' ore often treated by the wearing of an iron bracelet or a long 
piece of iron which might almost be called a shrn‘guard. In one instance, pain 
in the chest w ,1 withoat sacrifice by tho wearing of shell beadsround therighi 

ankle nod a bracelet round the right wrist. No doubt the assumption of these, 
which was at tlm advice of the ftunif, was accompanied by prayer or invitation] 
Imt we Jiavo no record of these. 

We add hare the accounts of three ceremonies (for white we arc indebted to 
^Ir. Bribery), since, as it seems to o*> there w probably a magico-religious back¬ 
ground to them all; indeed, their form suggests that farther investigation will 

1 Whether mom than am Aim J fi e<Mi«-nwd here in not clear. Though the further irealmunT 
"Vi**"* *» h** 'teneotypiwj, it id the&Kftiir upon whom FulLi Ihn nipuutUlitr of detmniuimt when 
it *hiU] be applied 
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i-how that they art associated with the cult of til* dead. The first two eefnmimjea, 
both festivals* are called ruhanga hi Linytt. ’"the feast of fond." and are connected 
wrtll tile planting and harvesting of the crops respectively ' 

ill At thi* planting festival, a goat is iriQed anil it* meat is cooked with 
beaus, sesame, and porridge at a near the granary (Silled wtlexe t» ndxtwjit 

ti L%nfj&, “ the cooking-stones of tliQ festival of food," which t- 1 => <1 used ejcoppt for 
.’‘Jicrificcs and feasts concerned with cultivation. The head ol the family 
his pmple, and after the food k cooked fa- wave** it in th- air three times, blowing 
on it and giving each person a small piece, which i- put in. the mouth and spat 
out. Each then receives a larger piece which is eaten. There can Ik- no 
cultivation without this njrcmOtiy. The wooden supports of the granary am 
smeared with sesame o3 t but the sacred tree < if there is one) would not be 
anointed. 

(A!) An alternative title for the festival held when the harvest is ri|x- is 
mbawjfi l*t hofot “the feast, of grain/ 1 No grain nun ho eaten More this 
festival. Ten heads of dura arv collected, and the head of tin- family, standing 
before t he cul t. i vatiou wk*e, waves the cooked grain three tunfiSlq i JIa air. Kaeh 
person given a little and spits it out, this being done five times, while the 
sixth portion is swallowed. 

(3) The third ceremony is the mbnutja tokidmL t he “ festival of the cattle/* 
which appears to be a thank-offering for success with the herd. An owner of 
cattle, if they tire breeding well anil calves are nuuicmm. collect> milk anti 
holds this festival Special («fkw ti hwk), which may not bo removed 
nor used for any other object, are placed near the fence of the homestead. 
The neighbours are invited, and a large pot half-fail of milk is pot on the fire 
at the tahsctiLituLy dura dour being added and cooked in the milk. The pot is not 
removed from the fire, but each person takes out a handful, puts it in hia month, 
and goes home without speaking. The slick need for mixing the dura and milk 
is not cleaned, but h placed in the roof of the cukes' house with the porridge 
adhering to it. nor may it be removed. If the owner of the cal tie wishes to 
ensure their future health he should, in addition, consult the hifiid, who will 
tell him to do this or that (e.tf. put up a potsherd near his wife's house), while 
bo should also sacrifice a bullock at the hidini h midakatyth his spirit-tree. 

We may Further note that if cattle are infected with a+ riom disease, perhaps 
even if only one valuable animal is ill, a sacrifice will be made, and we were shown ytfr 
which bad been erected at the advice of the buftti a* part of the cure* Mr. Driherg 
informs us that the frumf will usually tell the owner to take n row to the monipkvk. 
who may refer the matter hack to the fmnit ; the hitter i hen probably toll* the cm nta 
to sacrifice at his spirit-tree and to call all the old men of his family to eat of 1 he 
meat. This should stay the disease, while others fearijig disease in their herds wilt 
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do the same at their spirit-trees. On the other hand, the movtfckak may tell the 
owner nf the cattle that he must break up his herd, distributing it over different 
parts of the country, and that he must shut up and abandon his kraal for 
one month, or lor m long n period as the hmiit decides, the latter probably 
advising the abandonment of the kraal until the rains break, and generally 
advising that a tow be given to the rain-maker with the request that lie bring the 
rain early. 

Under the beading Religion should provisionally be grouped informal ton given 
us by Mr. Whitehead concerning certain makes termed .yrj&iwyr Generally this, 
term rneanii ts grandmother ” (swprci. j>, 4SS], and its application to a snake mum- 
diately suggests such tot-unic beliefs n* those of the Uinta. According to Mr. White- 
head, it is applied to a snake which occasionally enters a hut. when it is received 
with great delight and sprinkled with milk. It ia considered to lie u the child of 
God,” sent il- a sign of good fortune. All thk would apply well ro totemiam, but 
Mr. Whitehead thinks that if rids ritual had been limited to a particular clan hia 
informant would, bis in other instances, have told him so. Be this as it may, his 
point of view is supported by Mr. Driberg + s statement that among the Kakwa and 
Lugbware the f/ctin ntp snake nern>, is iu>r Hun bat tribal, while among some of the 
non-Biiri-apeakuig tribes of the Brttir el-Ghuxal there is, nr was, a Yakinve secret 
society. 

Kainilakjnc;, 

A numtar of account- of rain-making already exist; they differ great I v among 
themselves, and in certain respects sill differ from the accounts given to us. Doubtless 
none are complete : in what toflowa we give what we believe to be an outline of the 
ceremonial followed, but neither do wo claim thut our account is complete, dor are 
wo confident that the part* of the ceremony follow in the order given. It was 
always extremely difficult to get detail* of a ceremony in correct sequence, nor do 
wa think that thin was entirely due to difficulties in translation, but was sit ieaat. in 
part psychological, a portion of a ceremony appealing ao much the most important 
to our informants (necessarily limited in number in the case of rain-making) Ltmc 
whfitovur questions were naked they Invariably returned to t.Htu particular feature, 
A* to the pod turn of the rain-maker, fiinto hr might be killed if he would not, or 
could not. produce rum, it is evident that ho occupies a very sliffcrvnt position from 
that of a. Skill uk or Dinka rain-maker in whom in immanent a great ancestral spirit. 
On the other hand, the Bari rain-maker is more than » departmental expert, fur 
although ike most striking of the result* of his actions is the production of rain, 
the ceremonial be performs is thought to bring every kind of prosperity on the country. 
His ability to produce these result* is due to the correct manipulation of certain 
objects (especially the rainstonv.il, hacked by the power and willingness to assist 
of the spirits of the rain-makeri$ father and remoter ancestors, moved thereto hr 
the prayer* of thrir descendant. The ruin-maker is assisted by His dupi^ and we 
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formal the opinion that the procedure whs more or less well known to a not incon¬ 
siderable number of the Bokat clan. 

Commenting on the all-round beneficial effect** of the rain-making ceremony, 
Mr. Whitehead point* out that the whole ceremony is to ensure fertility and banish 
disease and want, citing the instructions the rain-maker Pitia would give his dupict 
when he >.> n ds him to a distant village to act for him: “ Make that water (come) 
so that it may fall, so that these people may cultivate, so that also their duna may 
ripen, 90 that these people may be contented, so that the people may bear and produce 
and their wombs grow large." 

Our own information applies only to the Bari of the eastern bank, among whom 
there arc, or were, two rain-making centres, Beliuiun and Shindimi, each with its own 
rain-maker. 

Of the objects concerned in rain-tanking there can be no doubt that certain 
stones, generally of quartz, are the most important, though certain sacred spears 
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aecm also to play a part in the ceremonies (although wc were never fully able to deter¬ 
mine precisely what this might be, unless indeed they were merely insignia of office). 
Of the attitude of the natives to the pieces of quart* which from now on we shall 
speak of as rainstones. we liad an early opportunity of judging, w hen one of us showed 
a 11 chief ” and some old men of the Bekat. clan the stones, said to be of Bari origin, 
which Mr. Driborg had taken from the Lugbware some years previously. These 
were four pieces of worked quart*—old lip-plugs—of which drawings (actual sire) 
are given in Text-fig. 2. The two conical stones were considered os mole and the 
cylindrical os female, the Inrger of the latter being regarded as the most potent, 
and it was pointed out that when taken in the hand and held close to the ear it 
“called out.” 1 This stone, though not transparent, was clearer than the others, 

1 We cau elicit no Aound on bolditijj! thi* atone auatnM the ml whether tlir hand be hot 

or cold. 
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white tlst- minute pits on Lho surfuci? of tin? two male stones ^Flow<k 3 the ruinniii' of 
ml paint. Although nil fnut si emus are evident artifacts, and three of them obvious 
I ip-plugs, oven if the fourth 1 m* too large for this purpose* not OHS of (nil ht fonru intfl 
vomudeted them other than natural—ft matter of wime interest, since some at least 
must have seen members of neigh bearing tribes w earing quartz or glass. ' |w«in.iis " 
in their lower lip. and the smallest " mule w stone in obviously one of these, though 
nttlier Sumpter thin those we noticed in use. As already stilted* the old men to 
whom these stones wore shown with u certain amount of secri-ey w«-r«- gn-atly im- 
T' - 'i\ : stune of them t«w>k tfit- tern®}®stone* and passedtfarni over then eye* later 
asking whether I (C. G. S.) was not really of the Bchut dan [and *n, at h\*st 
potentially, a muL-tnakcr] m my own land I At this point it inav W cnventent, 
iJotli .js substantiating our statement that a good dual about ruin-making i* general 
know ledge, and us indicating roughly the part, played hy the rainstoties* to quote a 
short account oi ruin-n inking obtained in Mnngalta from a lord in font Lint ,v{ji. w.i T 
certainly no ram-rtmki r though whether or no he of the Bifat clan w. ranuot 
any ;— 

U The rain-maker has certain green and white -stones in a jnjt tte e ;t*he« 
these with water and place® them on & big atone [one of the old jin r-d-i -ii- - m he 
referred to later], lie smears the rsinstones with simsin nil, In* writer* a bln* k 
goal near the. atone, then he, his assistant*. and A nil' the old men cut of the- nnd 
the rain pomes.” 

This version has the advantage when contrasted with the more extended oocotint 
given below—itself incomplete—of exemplifying the sort of mfommtbn that is 
likely to 3* missed if an attempt Ik? not made to visit the actual die* concerned, us 
wdl as the sort of detail which is so obvious to a native that be doe.* nut think it 
worthy of special mention; w* Ti ter specifically to the prayers to the ancestral 
e pints, and the iwrfnrniancc of rhe Ceremony at the grave* of t he rain-mu ter a 
ancestors. 

Bringing together our own information, that contributed by Mr. Drilwrg. ami the 
publications tif previous obsurverH, jjioluding material in the Hftdtion we would 
suggest thattho rain-muking process is on the follow ing lines: When min i* required 
everyone, including the mmjtfaA, brings a black cow. u black goat, or :i lew (accord* 
ing to his wealth) fco the tajtHmikcT* The rain-maker having sacrificed one of these 
animals—u sacrifice of one of ids own would be fruktess—wnda Ms dup t to each of 
\m ancestral spirit-tree®, inch ding trees of all previous rain-makers i>f his family 
and they anoint the trees with the stomach-contents urn! fat of the sucrifiac whpae 
flesh they eat* Later thepeople come to the rain-maker and stand facing him ; then* 
when histfupt have brought water from tlm river, he command* them to fin e away 
from him, the dnpi pour water over their feet, and each person got- hnot to his 
home without looking buck, for if anyone did so no min would fall. Presumably 
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tliias pkf ■ ■ iuitsid1? i ho rain-maker’a htit. Thin part (if the ceremony in appdrentIv 
referred tn in the following passage given Sir. Whitehead at Lomum: " When 
tin* sun hits slmne strongly, people go to the chief, soum ten to Igbola. other ten to 
Rownt When tiny have gone they sweep the enclosure of the chief, and Row«t 
brings water and soys: 'Go.' And he spills the water upon them and: ‘The 
rain will soon fall. 1 And Igbolu bring* water in a gourd, moistens the percale with 
water, saying ‘ Go, soon it folia/ " 

At some time soon after this the raimtones are brought into action. The follow- 
iug notes apply specifically to Belinian, for. as will lie seen Inter. Mr. Spire’s account 
«if what hi- with shown at Shinilirm suggests that, the practice in the two places 
varied considerably. We understood that thi^ rulnstones would first be anointed 
and prayed over in the rain-maker's hut, and it was cinly if this did not produce 
mill that resort would be made to the grave of the min-maker’s father; if atill 
no rata fell, than sacrifice was made at the grave of Jada, a previous rain-muker of 
great power and. jn'- cording to one account, the founder of the Bekaf chin , 1 We 
do not however wish to lay stress cut the ceremony in. the rain-maker's hut or its 
immediate neighbourhood: we regard the eonfiimution or rejection of this ils a matter 
for future observer*; if it rook place, then the technique was very much that already 
recorded as given u- it Mongol In, with the addition that the stone* were smeared 
with the hit mid stoinaob-rontems of the sacrifice. Our actual experience with 
regard to the millstones kept in the raiu-mnlcer's hut wew us follows ; The man put 
forward as rain-maker was called Ali Bey, and whs said to be no relation to Motodlou 
who hud been deposed from office, although lie was the brother uf the old rain-maker 
Bomlie, mentioned in the Hadden MS, It has since seemed probable that this man 
wui not reftlly the rain-mater but OU I- of his rfupt, but in this account we shall 
spuk of him art the raiti-nuikcr He took ua into u hut said to be his (the ruin- 
irjnlier's), and brought down from the roof cl pot full of atonca winch were almost 
entirely fragments of tjuarte or pebbles, but among which was; one object, presumnljlv 
of ela*s, though it mimicked the opacity of the quartz fragment* precisely, shaped 
like the bottom of a custard glass, thick and heavy with engraved geometricjil 

designs, a central circle, and a flower-like design <=j;= in rows round it. We were 
allowed, hut unt encouraged. to examine these a tones in the dusk of the hut; we 

1 Experts^'** that in ths Sudan there Is usually little historical validity in such 

cLiliiiij*. Fcmndfr " mniiilLy incans nu more Hi Hi the- Linl fm-itt rmin-ni.ikc’T of whom there 
1-. a vivid dan memory ; Xynkang of the -Shilink Uu we baH«^ an exception. It i* not ImproW 
.ibli- that Jadu oiay lir the " old =ilai.-iE l^“ of thi* “ about two mile? from Fkdimim muim- 

t-tiiL." with '"bora EJ-ilkrr tn.idp friends, Baker di-wnribr* him as nfcout eighty* ami As leaving 
Lirnneomimte lo HE* “ rzewdiagly clover Hister, 11 who ,l bn cam e extremity active uuri ran about 
the I'ountiy to cnllret tbe prtiirijial hnudmi’iL " (JWrui iAu. p, IfVtl)* The position, described is 
him h • aright have arisen a few yoare oro rniwnc the Lotoko, whore ilmnc, bi'nwlj a rain-maker 
ud thr widow taf thn*c ruin-m-ihvre, wna far mure active and ^nm^T-ir' than her coltcainic and 
kroth- r-Liir!*w Lnmyong, the acknowledged chief nnd nun-maker of the TamngoEp community. 

vol, Lvirr. 2 h 
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were asked nut to take them outride. We were told that the sacred speart of which 
we had heard were not there, but after sonic persuasion we were taken into another 
hut. and shown two, said to be the rain-spears, like most Bari spears they were 
rattrer -urnili-blnded, but—and this is uncommon—each had a barb on each side 
above the blade, their sockets being not unusual in fo rm. Above, the socket of each, 
its lower end overlapping the top of the socket and gripping it firmly, was a length 
of metal (apparently iron) tubing with a simple wave design, thou \j ■. in 

braes (?) inlaid in the metal, the whole appearing relatively old. and patinateiL There 
were three of these wave designs we think on the eireu inference of each spear, but in 
the faint light it was not rosy to bo pertain. The hafts of these spears, for which we 
could elicit no special name, were of wood, perhaps about 8 feet loin!, and presented 
no obvious peculiarities. It was said tliat the blades of these spear* were treated 
in the same way ns the rainstones, washed, smeared with oil and iciest]uni contents 
and blood of the sacrifice, and then stood point down in the pot containing the anointed 
stones, their shafts leaning against the wall of the hut. It is obvious that the origin 
of these spears requires furl her investigation as well as the part they pine in the 
rain-making ceremony. 

The ralnstones turned out of the pot for our inspection were dean and dry, 
so that there seems nu reason to doubt the truth of what we were told, that after 
use the stones were washed and returned to the pot in rhe rain-maker^ hut. where 
they remained until next reason. 

Turning to the sacrifice for rain that undoubtedUy went on at the gmvc of (die 
mi ft-maker's father. Pig, 2 of PL XLTl shows the shrine m it appeared early In 
I " 'i-. while Fig, (iflhowb l he millstones lying within the hollow of the old griudijfcQiid 
at the foot of the feiti. which is of unusual height. Round the grindstone are a 
considerable number of other stones all said to be old cooking-stones (^Wi„ and 
the usual group of three of these can be made out m the foreground, ft wilt h noted 
that although the grave had not boon kept rigorously dean, no such growth of l,tss* 
baa been permitted over the grave, us Ls seen in the photograph on the far ride of 
the trade. The quartz fragments in the hollow of the largo stone were rough and 
angular, except for one pebble the ske of a smol I lien-egg. 11 is to lit? pro* tuned that 

the rains tones from the rain-makers hut were brought here at the time of tin* 
ceremony, wliich conaistcd of sacrificing a black goat ot other animal anti washing 
and uuein i mg t he stones in the muiine r ul ready described, The following translation 
of q text collected bv Mr, Whitehead, apparently at Lomtme, throws additional 
light on this part of the ceremony " There are stones; their names are Kudunt. 
When the sun 1ms shone strongly a sheep is brought, and Is ait, ami its rtonmeh- 

* Concerning nuch old griiuMoms, Mr. iMld writ* that ihry M Ctt xj f ^| ifafe 

I |i3, tfiiTt'datm}, tl (Jhvda a kijv aapim pet* a najo. na 'baron, na nutu ti bdtd r pm a nagbulH. " _ 

“ ^ {■ * « rind * t<1 » wiu »o hallow i# huge* ot long ago. «f tfau people oI the Mtrf j i\ hnr 

bevomp lb t-p, 1 " Bili/I ih Tlio common Sudan Arab Word for Ll dbtricit* J coodItv.'* 
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contents wash, or cleanse, Kuduat; and then (it is or they are) put to dry in the 
Iran. When the sun is hert’ [i.e. somewhere early in the morning) they are then 
smeared with simsim oil, and then when the sun has reached to over then* (».e. sunset) 
the rain falls.” 

We understood that the rainstones would be left in |>osition in the hollow of the 
grindstone until the harvest had been gathered. 

The grave of Jada (referred to on p. 405) and it® immediate surroundings are 
shown in Fig. 4 of PI. XLVI. There was no Jeiti or gili, but the piece of dried wood 
was said to murk the head of the grave, while near it was the grindstone containing four 
stones, three not of quartz (shown in Fig. 1 of PI. XLVII), yet said to be rainstones 
of great potency. We were allowed to examine these and arrange them on the edge 
of the durra stone to be photographed. They consist of half of a bo reds phcroidal 
stone of considerable size, resembling u Bushman’s digging-stick weight, an arti¬ 
ficially bored stone, an irregular mass of quartz with crystals springing from the 
matrix, and a pebble of a stone we did not recognize. Presumably the big tree in 
the background of Fig. 4 of PI. XLVI is a spirit-tree, but we unfortunately did not 
inquire into this. A good many of the stones round the grave of Jada were no doubt 
salest (cooking-stones), and we were repeatedly assured that it was here at the foot 
of Beliuian hill that the rain ceremony was performed as a last resource. 

Mr. Driberg informs us that when the crops are partially ripe the rain-maker, 
without further fee, sends his dupi all over the country, nnd they scatter medicine 
in everv garden. In each an’a the imiu dunui gives the dujnet a goat, which is 
eaten with a head of durra from every garden, collected in return for the '* medicine.” 

Mr. Whitehead gives the billowing account® of a nun-maker's directions to his 
dujriei : — 

“ You are to go over there; you are to go to the bomon over there ; you 
are to go and make the rain fall, and when you have made the rain fall you are 
to rise up. and you are to go away. 

** And you call for u sheep, and you treAt that village with the spear 
(lari ), you smear (it ? or them 1) so that their bodies may become good, 
so that illness may not be. And you put those waters within (what ?), and 
you rub (presumably the stones) with grease, and it (the rain) falls, and when it 
falls it stops, and the people go to hoe their durra, and you the chief leave the 
village.” 

Again the rain-maker : — 

“ Pitia says: * Go there. Lake,* and when you go the homan welcome 
you with shrill cries. . . . 

** (Directions to the bomon.] Bring a large sheep, so that his people 
(i.e. of the vi«iting dupiet) can cut the large sheep, and when you have brought 
the sheep you will then collect and bring the meat stews and forthwith you 

2 li 2 
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dancfip an d ynu pray the chief [in this instance the dupiet, representing the 
rain-maker]. And when yon pray the chief you douce, mid then forthwith 
you bring beer, and when you have brought beer then yon bring grease, and 
ytm rab the chief *n that be gives you food, unit you beg tin- chief that 
he umy tie on tin: ground and sleep, and the rain comesy and falls and next 
morning the [leople gu to hoe and the chief leave* the village '" 

As tu the raiasbonefi theuueiviu. they tuny hf* old quarts labrets tor lip-plug*), 
or artifacts of a green atone, possbly green garnet, though one greenish specimen 
which we have hand ted suggested quartz with greeu staining of varying depths ; 
or they may be pebbles with natural *' eye ' T markings, but with artificial perfora¬ 
tions (PI. XLVU t lig. 2), All these «peehneus arc small, but besidra these there are 
irregular pieces of quartz, stones presenting no ready basis for classification, anti the 
half id an old digging-stick weight of Bushman type already referred to. As 
previously stated, many, if noi nil, of the raiustoiies are supposed to possess 
sex. f.c. to be either mule or female ; but, apart tcuru an obvious, if vague, relation¬ 
ship between the stone* and ancestral spirits, individual atones are in same way 
equated with particular persons or, more probably, with their spirits. Thus 
Mr. W hitch cad cites the instance of the suns urd pi of Pith) ! rigor coining to Xarjua 
and bringing with them five or ix stones’ two, flat and black, were female ; two, 
round uiid perhaps bluish [btuJurak kn tow me-}, were male; and the remaining 
stellar stem -•* were thtpi: if two in number, then, respectively, for a male mid female 
dnpkf. Further, certain group* have collective uamen, i ;,<p those at Lomurie are 
Called Kuduat, and those belonging to Pitin Lugar on? known collectively m dikob 
(cloud*}. Ordinary people (Adrmro) only ace thorn at the time of the ceremony, 
for tin y arc had for the eye a ; this, at any rate, was the reason given at Lomurie to 
Mr, Whitehead for not el Lowing them to him, nnd the bleared eyes of the rain maker 
were indict)ted uls a proof of the truth of this belief. 


Trca BaiK'Surlne at SimmtBtttr, 

The above includes all t he information of value we were able to obtain, but more 
than twenty years ago Mr, F. Spire published a most important account of rain- 
mukitig at .Hlimdimi. with which Jlc now id tows us to reproduces his hitherto unpub¬ 
lished photograph of the shrine. He state® tliat Lejti, the rainmaker of Shindimi, 
is the hereditary " chief rain-maker 3? of the Bari, and that Lie village is situated at 
the top of the lull . 1 

■ Lcdjtt and hi* assistanta had lung hair, unusual among Bari. Between 
a hut and village wall was a miniature enclosure about It) feet fij diameter, 
Tliis enclosure contains! mast of the strange implements used hv the rain- 

1 F t Spirt-, " Itiiin-making in Kijmrtorial Aide*,” Jonrmai cf (he, African Sociily, |(Xh r , r 
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maknrs. Arranged an t lie ground within the enclosure were some 20 old grind¬ 
stones. Tin hollow of each contained from 3 to 8 pieces of rock crystal and 
granite, the latter in two colours, pink and grCen^ and both dre alar and corneal 
in shape, A number of email earthen pot*, capable of holding about l pint, 
were filled with water and placed near the ‘nests. Laid acroto these hollow 
stores or nests were numerous iron rods varying in sine and shape . . . . . | Lcdju] 
now explained r . . when rain is required by .... & neighbouring village, a 
deputation generally consisting nf the village headman and ^nu 1 two or three 
elders waits upon .... [him] . , . , and begs him to give them rain for their 
crops. The request is riccomjjaniod with a present or feu in the form id 
chickens, sheep, or gout?, according to the means of the parries requiring 
min. One or more of tiles.* anima ls; are forthwith killed and eaten hv the 
party, the nun-ru:ileers conaumiug tin- larger share. The feast over, the three 
assistant rain-miLkerH proceed to the enclosure and ftrel remove the iron rods, 
placing them m a perpendicular position by leaning them against a thin line 
made from the bark of a tree and stretched more or lets taut across the 
enclosure an- 1 tied to stakes in the thorn wall of the -mall eudwmre. They 
then wash the stones and crystals with water from (he small earthenware 
pots and replace them in their respective nests, 

" Each assistant has his own special set of nests which are under his 
individual can- and are known to him bv various names (mum-s of former rain¬ 
makers or members of tlieir families). On the completion uf this ceremony 
by the assistants ... f Tjfdju] appears upon the scene with ft small poi of fat 
or vegetable oil, extracted from the aomeem 8ted or gratmd not, 

“ [Ledju] . *. „ having first placed himself in a squatting posture near the 
nests, pours a little of the oil into the pidtn of his left himtl, then, placing 
the oil-pot on the ground before him, rubs his bands together then takes up th" 
jstoues one by one from their nests, rubs them with the oil oa hie bauds, at the 
game time chanting or mumbling hi himself words to the following effect :— 

* . ‘Dli. the min must chant- ! Oh my father, send the min! Send the 
rain ! Send Die ruin S You were tn your day a mighty rain-maker; many 
people believed in your power, brought you Ituuy gouts and sheep and 
you became rich. Your sleeks were as numerous as the ^ras* which now 
covers the surface of these lands. Now you are dead ; and I am left to make 
rain in your stead ! Oh, send the rain ! Idend (he rain ! ' 

“ Namvrouij iron rods are also brought into requisition, notably one with 
a booked cud used by Lcdjti to draw the rein clouds m any desired direction, 
and a taro-headed s|iear used in attacking hostile rain clouds t 

" Lcdju took the crooked rod. and ItoEding it above his head at :vrm T s 
length at a Alight angle, tod with The hook pomtmg in the direction of the 
rain cloud he wishes to attract, he is supposed to draw the cloud towards 
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1dm by watting hU arm up and down. When attacking a hoatite cM tbo 
clduf wizen the red in much tie some manner *a that adopted by imtives 
in ordinary warfare. Ha then prances about, gesticulating violently and 
giving vent in a loud voice to some strange word*, fitting the troublesome 
min cloud I 

' In the immediate vicinity of the chief's village there are several fair- 
iked trees, with one end of ropes (made from wild creepers) fastened to 
some of their lower breaches, and the other end pinned to the ground by small 
wooden pegs. When rain is required (and provided the ap pearanc e of the 
iky favours an almost imrejidute downpour. and there is consequently no 
time (or the stone-ailing process), the rain makers proceed to one or more 
of these trees and pull at the rope?!, so causing the branches, to sway in the 
direction they wish the rain to fall. Their wishes invariably coincide with the 
apparent course of the min cloud. Application* for rain are only made in 
the wet season. The natives have the greatest coaBdeiv e in the rain- maker's 
powers at this season. but candidly admit their dial*lief in him at any other 
time* 

“■ l , , . „ Before leaving the vicinity of the “ nesta/ in reply to a quest ion. Ledju 
informed me that I was the only white man who had ever seen his raia-m&king 
implements, and that strangers, including blocks, were not permitted to view 
the implements, but I, being his ‘ father/ he had made an exception in my 
caae * * * , Ledju added that 1 must, however, allow him to make ' medicine + for 
mV eyes after wit ness ing such a wonderful sight' On my consenting to this 
arrangement. I was requested to stand in front of the chief with closed eyes. 

! accordingly* to idl appearances, obeyed. The chief waved ins open hands in 
front uf my i»ye&. at the ho me time muttering in a low voice some strange 
sounding words, then assured me that all was well* I was able to watch his 
movement.-., as I did not quite close my ayes. Lctjjn is also supplied to 
posses* other extraordinary pffwvra besides those of a raiu-makiT He showed 
me in iron rod about 3 feet lung and about I inch in diameter with a kind of 
hollow iron bulb at each end and containing bits of stone. This particular 
implement is used to induce women to bring forth large families*, the modus 
opera tdi being for the husband to bring the would* be toother to Led pi, who, 
grasping the iron rid in the centre with the right hand, shakes it over and 
1 1 round the woman, rattling the stones in the bulbs at the end.* of the rod* at 
the same time muttering some strange incantation/ 1 

Commenting upon this account, Mr. Whitehead pays tribute to its accuracy 
and a ildt the following information :— 

Page 460.—" Laid across those hollow stones or nests were numerous iron 
rods/ 1 — CWttirttf ; " Goto tonegagam i piau. a ki m poodi, a 7 do don" ["' Those 
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spears aro crossed over the water (which ls in the grindstones) and the min 
(lit, " that sky ') conics, and it falb/’] 

Page 4 tilt,— 1 ' A ctaputation general I v cQiiBist jug of the v silage h eadimui. .— 

* -ovtTWfd : *‘lf you are a Ixittfio, you bring a slilKsp, it b brought to the chief, 
ami bwjr Ls cooked. and when I (the chief) rise, 1 go and you cleanse a gsjat(i) 
and I drink beer, and ono btuUio who hus just cooked is belaud, and I gu 
with another in front/' 

Page J 69. Krtth assistant has bis own spodud act of nests.’ —Comment „■ 

" These apparently are the dupi of tlie chief. The present rain-maker has or 
had five. ’ Pour bear the chief on thdr head [presumably during his pro- 
grea&a]; one does not oim j him. he carries the scat of the chief and hi* pipe, 
and the chiefs box of tobacco.' ' h 

The referents to the chief's scat is particularly interesting in view of a pnftsago 
jp one of Mr. M’hitehead s letter* ; — 

On niy way [to Ekiiiiiuu] I name arroaa a native meeting in which the 
ruin-maker, matui U> kudu, wai haranguing together with other chiefs and odidab. 
.'vf> far as I liiidetttood from the boya with me, he was going to get Lnfcci trouble 
ami probably be beaten for the lack of min. I had a few words with the people, 
and fom ill that the cause of the quarto! was that the wife of a chief had lost tier 
temper with the rain-maker and broken his xedet, or little scat. Hence the 
failure of the min. The jed&, it was explained to me was very old, and had 
passed down from father to son ; hb grandfather had had it, and 1 understood 
that it had been in the possession ol ten generations/’ 

Finally we may refer to the 4t two-headed spear" mentioned by Mr. Spire. 
Clearly this b the equivalent of the two-bladed raiii-speiir of the Lottiko. which we 
have described and figured elsewhere. 1 It can then Itariily represent the native 
ritn ml point to speak of it as + * used in attacking hostile rain cloud?/ 3 

PiAta xxd Burial. 

The body is buried ok soon ait possible after death, the grave being dug in front 
of the house of deceased-—on the left of the door in the case of a male, but on the 
right side if female. The corpse is arranged in the embryonic position, lying on the 
left aide if a male, on the right side if ft female. 1 The body of the dead man is shaved 

' Tbc Soeint Orti iniaLiitioa of tin E.otidw." Svim .Voka (turf /Jmwyfi. vol. viiL Xo. 2 (1 02JGA 
pp, 32 a. 

fir. Vnttii Hut jLtijotiii trie fcuku a man In pbced on his rijihi nidc facint: north, a 
woman on her left facing aoutti, these po-iitioan being ttic*a adopted dining imert-aume (Op. cu., 
p. 1*J. UiioahI aays that thr Bari buried in the fitting pwiition. nod that siu-h objects of dully 
n*e aa pipe, guard, a»d earthen vessel. were placed in the era to { b+ Die Bari-Xeger/’ if iff. der 
<?co^r. QrjK’UscJvjfl *n B’idi, rot iii. Sh7B a p, 301). 
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fry the- wife nf oar of his brothers, for which service die, is given it gout. h Hutc 
were bo eistcr ib-kw f gome other connection by marriage — ir. tontotiffe not of the 
dead uiiiu’s clan— might do wit jit was necessary 1 . The Haddon A IS. states that til-- 
luiir removed from the body is buried in the bush, nod rbjit- tie- corpse itself may be 
ruddled. Dancing by the dead [turn's ckn&oicn Itegina as soon m the grave has 
been earthed in. 

During our stay at Belmian, Bit in n man of the Nyori dun, died in a vJlnce 
a little way off. In the early morning Xyori men beat die drum, and a imrn of 
the same titan (but not Lite sun of the deceased) dug the grave. dato. a Bekat num 
who bad married the daughter of Pitia T heard the dnim and immediately went to 
make enquiries. lie had known that someone was ill in his wife’s village, but had 
not known who it was. He returned and gave the news to his " brother/’ our 
informant Kinyoit (actually the gwatgraudxni of hi* greatgrandfather',* brother), 
and together they fetched a sheep to take to the burial. We were told that when 
drums wen* heard betokening a death, tint everyone would go, but only clansmen of 
the deceased and clansmen of other persons related in special ways. Thus the clans¬ 
men of the mother («.r . the mtimutf/c, mother s brother) and the clansmen of the 
wives and of the daughter’s husband would go, and in this case the elan of the 
sister's huabaud Lojuu. the daughter of the sister of Pi tin, hud murried Tombr, 
the Bekut chief ; thus the Hekftt dan came in force on account of two rd at km* hips 
in the deceased. When we arrived some rim- Indore noon burial I uni already to 
place, and people were dancing on the grey--. At times they left the confined space, 
especially the men. who were fully armed, and performed war dances, while the 
women leaped lugh in the nir upon the grave. The dead marts son, jis well na a few 
other men and the widow, held their heads covered with ashes. The widow danced 
holding the deceaseds bow a ml arrows and then again currying his bellom. aloft, 
for Pitia was a blacksmith, His brother* daughter also danced carrying \m spear. 
The Bofcat men arrived in a body, and the Kyori left the grave to meet them and n 
mock fight ensued , after that the Bckat men danced with the Xyori, and we were 
told that each clan would be greeted thus on its arrival and afterward* mis m the 
dancing, Jigain dividing up into clans when the sheep were billed. 

After a death, burning grass, etc., U carried round the house to drive a wav the 
mufafei which otherwise would worry the inhabitants, in dreams. 

At least one goat or sheep would be sacrificed for an adult, however humble ; 
for more important people Hacrifices wool 11 be larger and would be reputed ;it into! sab 
for some time. Fig. 2, P3. XIATfh represent* a grave of a mnn of importance 
in si village near Mo&galJa, known us Sheikh Suleiman, who had been dead aomv four 
ycurs, the following information being given by Tomhe Kinyc Ids son. Beside* 
the borne of three naimak the photograph shows the remains of the sunshade and 
fez Used by the deceased, and a pot which has been purposely holed. The beast 
with the biggest horns (central in the photograph) was killed two days alter the 
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death, the other fwo at intervals of about ji year. The notched stick (friti). which 
we believe invariably murks a grave, is newly fallen, but will be again erected, u gOet 
being killed when this is done. 

The near relatives, i,e. wives and children of the dead man, ate nmeared with 
ashes, and sleep round the grave for some time, theoretically until the performance 
of the ruUtiiija feast. The Haddon MS. states that ji nuui doe* riot cover himself 
w ith ashes when mourning for his? dead wife; lie sleeps outside and remains by her 
grave by day, but if he lias another wife or wives he can sleep with them Mr not, 
as he desires. He mourns for about two months, till the deceased woman 1 * mother 
gives lulu leave to stop. For children, the father does not cover himself with iiahe^, 
nor do the parents mourn outside the house, but inside; the mother covers herself 
with ashes for three or four days, and. us Mr. Whitehead points out, she may 
continue to do this at intervals for noun: months. 

The following account of the death and mourning ceremonies performed by the 
Kuku b taken from Dr. Yunis r paf>er ;— l 

11 A woman who has jusl lost her husband is led out of her house, pre* 
ferubly by tile wife of a blacksmith, to au adjacent fchor, where she bathes and 
her head i> shaved, returning only after the burial has taken place, test the flies 
that frequent the corpse transmit death to her, She is then secluded for four 
daysm her house, the blacksmith's wife meanwhile bringing her food, which she 
lakes through the partly Opened door. If the widow hi 1 with child, then 
seclusion is postponed until after delivery. + Among some tribal sections, no 
mutter what day of the month death occurs, **clusioB can only be carried out 
(luring the terminal three days of the lunar mouth—in other words, tin- three 
days preceding a new moon.' 

" At the cud ol four days the wonmn’s head is shaved and she is smeared 
with red ochre and oil, when she is allowed t.o move about, though she must 
not wear ornament^ shave her head* or redden, i.e. oil, hflr^lf, She should 
wear necklaces and waistlcts made of several rounds of ordinary straw-rope, 
’while ji mother, if mourning the death of ji young daughter, may wear in addition 
some of the beads belonging to her daughter. 

u The blacksmith’s wife receives a fee, usually paid hi arrows or sheep,' 1 

To return to the Bart, we art? indebted to Mr. Drilk'rjr for the following 
account of the bin feast at the end of mourning, which usually is held about n 
year after the death, and is? called mhartga to ,mio uttivnr It is obvious that 

1 Op. ti7, f p, 23, 

* Although thenUcnly the erne rfitroeminj: cut of ntOUiTiing t tbemnj3y lne xiibsi^uriu 
^iturifieoa m ordered by thr hum>t from tiniP to time to avert aUikura*. etc. The reniinttaftpi 
would be iipplii*! tn tlm .tlio, the tfuiil meaning both fp.s-r :uul foeriflev, its imturobdna 

• I-.- tittviL by tho \%’orrjM tolluv jnu it. e.u. rrjbcrj-jp j fo natn tilwuj* [the a&cfiDr* for ilpi.id tutiJi; ; Fub>?ngtt 
to jb'ajtf l the sacrifice fnr \n cultivation ceremony). 
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the idea of propitiating the malakn of the deceased plays an important part in this 
ceremony:— 

“ A feiti (ebony stake) is planted at the head of the grave to receive the 
skull of the animal sacrificed ; if the deceased were wealthy two would l>c erected, 
one for the skulls of oxen and one for those of sheep and goats. In the case of 
a rich man they are erected by his dupi, but if deceased was a poor rnan owning 
no dupi the stake is planted by his sister's son, who takes one of the deceased’s 
wives. It was said that in the case of a rich man os many as 80 to a 100 oxen 
used to be killed in the days when cattle were numerous. Cattle and goats 
are killed and eaten outside the village, the contents of the intestines, or, perhaps, 
only of the stomach, together with oil, being smeared on the frili and over the 
head of the grave. In the evening there is much drink, and all dance round 
the grave. It is decided at this feast who shall inherit the wives of the deceased, 
and it is the duty of each person to whom a woman is allotted to remove the 
mourning wrappings from her ornaments. He must also pay 1 cow and 
1 bull (or 1 cow and 10 goats) as fee to the woman’s father or next nearest 
relative. A man may remain in mourning for his wife for any period from two 
to six months, when the rubanga is held, i.e. generally until he is advised to 
desist by his deceased wife's parents. All the fires at which food is cooked 
for the rtihanga lo aula at mm are made outside the village away from the vicinity 
of the grave. They an* kindled without any ceremony, but at the conclusion 
of the mourning feast they are extinguished with water, and sesame oil is 
sprinkled over the ashes in order to avert sickness. The da pi then sweep up 
all the refuse and throw it into a river, for w hich service they receive a bull/* 

The following additional information, concerning this feast after the death of 
a chief, is given in the Haddon MS.:— 

“ The war-trumpet is blown and all the people are summoned. The dead 
man’s wives and children are shaved and sit round the grave ; they are given 
beer to drink. If a woman refuses to drink, it is u sign that she does not w ish 
to live with her husband's brother. All the old men are there, and it is then 
discussed with whom this woman’s children shall live. This feast is the formal 
taking over of the deceased’s property by the heir, and all matters relating to 
the disposal of the children and wives are settled then once and for all.” 

Among the Kuku, J. Vnnden Plas mentions special miniature houses built 
os shrines for the spirits of the deceased, 1 and these are described at length by 
Dr. Tunis, who states that * the sons of a dead man build a miniature house Iwtween 
their houses and that of the deceased for the use of the latter’s * soul/ Such 
shrines are circular, about 1 yard across and of about this height. Or the shrine 
may be low, rectangular, about l foot in each dimension. The soul is supposed to 

1 Lts Kata (Brussel*. 1010), p. 143. 
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rcaidu in this house punnamnntLy, and, though able to roam about, it never faib 
to retain tn it. The household nr*- expected occasionally to kill a sheep, mid brew 
merissa, and at night place the whole in A ide die ahriue, for die belief \» held that i+ the 
soul vb*ils tin: various ilkhea and ]K>mr? upon them good wishes end hlt-samgs, and 
early next morning the household consume them greedily with the conviction that 
they ensure their prosperity and w id bin*. Such weals arc specially prepared at 
[ie rinds when (lie new crops have been harvested, and no new crop is edible unless 
» sacrifice-meal has been served to the soul in order to obtain its blessing on the 
food. One mima imv house will serve for the <+oui of a dead huaktnd and wife, 
and both live in it and share the pleasure of sacrifice-offerings, whereas for the 
aoub of rl nldr eu a separate miniature house, generally smaller in diwensforitt, Li 
built anil assigned. A son or daughter taken ill, no matter what the nature of the 
illness is, would invariably cull in a kujur. who Is requested to inform the patient 
of the emise of his illness through bis mysterious communkaticm with the spirits 
of the dead, and very often be return* the Verdict that, the spirit of the patient** 
father or mother is offended ut his failing to offer sacrifice ami Conveys a wish that 
cither a sheep or a bull is required. At this the pjtfieni, without hesitation, kills the 
sacrifice, invites his friends. and has a rich uu-al prepared.* one portion of which is 
solemnly placed in the immature house, and the rust EG the party who, having 
consumed their share, nil join in cordially wishing the- patient u spndy recovery," 1 

DfiATW A.M> B [TRIAL OF THE RaIN-J!aKKK, 

The body of the rain-maker is submitted to a special treatment as soon as po ssibl e 
after death, all the orifices of the body being plugged, lest his spirit escaping by one 
of these should brim! sickness or T becoming o lion or leopard, constitute u danger 
TO the people. The corpse is then ruddled with the usual ochre mixture. A* a 
comment on this. Mr. Whitehead sends the following very interesting account, which 
further indicates the importance of the process as enabling the new rain-maker to 
control the spirits of hia rain-making ancestors ;— 

" When, the tmtl-nuik^r ia dead, lie in plugged, bis cars arc plugged, ilk 
nose is plugged, liis eye is plugged. his mouth is plugged, ho Is plugged, hta 
lingers am plugged, And then hi* is buried. It is done thus so that , . E the 
spirits may not go out. so that the son may manage the father so that he obeys 
(him), »0 that the spirit* obey the son," 

This no doubt represents the course that should be followed when all goes well 
and the rain-maker dies peaceably in the ant isfactory performance of his office. 
The Account oF what lief el I Xigilu, ** the great Hi Eel {and rain-looker | of Belonyaii 
| Befiuiaii]/ 1 during the famine years Ik: twren lS5f> and 1859, os given by hi* con¬ 
temporary the missionary Morkmg, reveal* a very different treatment meted out 
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to a rain-maker suspected of withholding the min. After tkbribing something 
of the suffering be witutstfqcl, Morlaug writes of tbs doubt that fell on the peopl a> 
to the r^nmnibility lor their minery. After blaming now the alave-tradenb thrm the 
mission, and even f-l l«-l r own mcdicine-mtu. XigOa was at lust held guilty 

" Ho waa forced to ike from Belenvan, where his cattle wore stolen .up l 
hb dwelling burnt down. and for s-orm- time wandered as u hunted fugitive, 
until at last kc found shelter with his kinsman Modi near Gondflkoro, where he 
hoped to wait far a boat and save his life by escaping to Khartum. But ...» 
numerous baud of armed youths, gathered from far and wide, came to tviubcbonoL: 
(the home oi Medi) and boisterously demanded Xigiht the rain-rtmkor. He 
reaped again, hut was found lit tin* neighbouring village of T bitekir, toad v. i - 
struck down with blows from chibs and four spear-thrusts. His belly wj» 
iibt open, and he wjls left for the vultures. So (lied Xigilit, rh*- great Nigilu , , , 
After his death aII the cattle of Ida family and relatives ivere sei/nd and driven 
away, tils old mother died of anxiety and grief, his wives and children fted, 
sonic here some there. _t 

Here the abdomen is ripped open, a practice indirect opposition to that recorded 
as the normal procedure. We do not, however, doubt the accuracy of Morhug •* 
account, or that this was the correct procedure in the circum*ranees, for the Hadden 
\1S. describes much the same treatment of the bodies of nmi - maker- purposely 
killed. If* a rain-chief has hr-n killed b.-cause he lias J hidden the mJin Mils corjwc is 
drugged near to water, tun face is smeared with mud from the river brink. Ids body 
dabbed, and Ida stomach ripped open, and he h left to the birth* and scavenge. His 
old friends can go to rho murikreca, nnd by payment of cows purchase pci mission to 
bury him. lb- is then buried iia a commutier, the apertures and cuts being left open." 

While ull tints is true of Bellman, Mr. IVhitehead holds that the Belinhm rain 
makers worn comparatively mumper Pint, and that thy mu-makers of Shindirru bav- 
always been too powerful to rim any risk of violent death. Be this ns it may, on- 
uf the tlriyi of Pit in Tjeju was killed when be was an old man. Th- Bari acco un t of 
this is as follows :— 

f ‘ The nUi) aJiouc Strongly, and Liku came and said; 1 Lt-ju, the am is 
shining strongly/ and they said : Why in it i f And Lejtt said : ' No one 
is Mulling strongly, (Sad i* shining/ And Lika said. 'It has nothing to 
do with Clod. [An unintelligible sentence bete.] Give us Liko to kill/ 
-And. Leju gave them Lnko and said ; 1 Kill him [' And forthwith ho was 
taken away to the stream | LoiilouU) and forthwith waa killed, and the 
min fell. And when the rain fell he was forthwith buried, and Loju paid; 

■ Now you have killed him, compensate oie with 100 goat* and 5 cows and 3 guns: 
now you have killed him, do nut come here again/* 

* Frsmr. Morliim. ,a faiwn OitiSoh utui ftWUch von Goodukcro, i&|Ri/* }\ttrtwn\£* 
Miiih/ itu np>?i Kr^tnzunfftfttUfi, 11, |H42 |«, lid. 
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Apart from tin; doubtful grave at Helium n of which photographs urn reproduced 
un. FI. XiiV]. we saw no graves of rain-wakera, but Mr, F. Spire informs us that stone 
slabs were sometimes erected on the graves of rain-makers, and permits na t-o publlih 
Ida photograph (Fig. :i of PL XLYIII)—taken many years mr 0 —of the graves of the 
mi O'maker Lugar and of Ilia wife. Both graves were situated between the granaries 
shown in the photograph, mid the remains of a hut stated to have liven occupied by 
the wife of Lngar. the mother of Leju. The photograph dhows two small upright, 
luba of atom’: behind the toller of those Is n much taller upright object with a 
length of rope roiled four times round it. Mr. Spin. - thinks that this was also of 
stone; if it was not, then It must have been of wood, He can offer no certain expknn- 
tioo of the rope, but on the analogy of Dinka gr&vaa it tuny be suggested that this 
m part or the whole of the rope with which n itnriiiciiil an i mo I W»5 tethered near the 
grave. The notched stick over the other hurid, U. behind the Jimitlcr stone, ia 
nn excellent example of a feiti or (j\U* 

Information collected by Mr* Driberg Indicates that the rain-maker is buried 
in li grave of special type, and that the ceremony, which is long and elaborate, 
closely resembles, if it is not identical with, that described for the Kuku on the 
recent death of their rainmaker Jibilokujo by Dr. Yuius. 1 Of this tho following 
is in the main a somewhat shortened account:— 

Tho first act was the sac ri lice of three sheep, which were placed one to the right 
side t the second to the left, and the third near the head of Jibilokajo* Presumably 
this was done where the death occurred some fom hours* march from thu dead 
rnin-tiinkor * village, to which the body was earned on the arms of the mourning 
crowds and not on a bamboo-stretcher, which b the cm muon vehicle for the dead* 
While the tomb was being prepared, <J a close and intimate follower of the deceased**— 
Mr. Bribers notes that this man was jl hipiet —is elected to solve as guardian of the 
grave. This man is given a wife, and during the first four days of his vigil one of tile 
wives of the dead man joins him in watching the corpse* Mr. Drihcig describes 
the grave ns T-shaped, and this seems to agree with Hr. Yum** not very dear 
description if the arms of the cross-piece are relatively short. 

In the meantime the son of the dead rain-maker, and Kajo Ivaji, another 
important chief, each sluLightered 1 bull and I aheap at different places outside the 
village of the dead chief. ** This double sacrifice is nnt eaten, and should fait to the 
lot of the wild beasts, principally the leopard, which abound in these hills. " From 
the cattle Iwlonging to the dead rainmaker, 8 CO we arid 2 bulla am assigned to the 
guardian of the tomb, distributed in two lots, 4 cows and l bull to each side of the 

1 Op. etf,. [ip. 10-21. E.y. nn account given hv Mr, Whileheftd Iff the hurrikl of n rljtrf 
iiitaraUng. for the fact stated Hut n dupiti no to ally «itg for thlrv day* in the new imcler 

qcatb the body ot the d?nd chief, which ia hud on n fahi or platform in the grave. Hr lakes h» 
fool there ami cats it* u,nd only wlim the body tnvrato doc* he com* out. The Eittlr hut built for 
him to ait in, described by Mr. Drfborg (nr/ro), may t *iwonnhlj i t ^uppo&ed to h> .. modification 
introduced of late vram. 
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grave. To complete the ceremony, 2 sheep ure slaughtered by the son of t lie deoHLSCi l 
and their skLn& ait- spread on a platform, built id, the grave. The corpse is laid on 
the sheep-skins and the people silently disperse, for tradition dictates that the ruler 
is :is vet only asleep, trot actually dead. Ira virtue of this fiction a small hut i-» 
immediately built near the grave, in which the ^nardiim* Ida wife, and the chosen 
wife of the dead rain-i linker live for the next four days keeping a careful watch, on the 
corpse. Uenerally the abdomen hur&ta open on the fifth day ; this is regarded m 
definite evidence of death, and wailing and lamentation now begin, messages {accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Oriberg) having a 1 ready been sent out tbit the rain-maker is seriously ill. 

The corpse is moved [rum its temporary resting-place on the sheep-skins to a 
lateral reoesa dug in the wall of the tomb. This is chased by a wooden framework, 
and the grave is lilted in, u layer of smooth mud being laid on top of all. The son 
of the buried chief now brings a black bull, which is thrown 00 the grave and held 
down by the muss of people clinging to it, the dead man's son sitting cm its head. 
The lower part of the shaft of a spear is held by the tons of the deceased, while others 
seize its upper portion, and with si single thrust thr- beast, is killed, w'hile many sheep 
are. also sacrificed. 

Tnod—presumably the flesh of the bull and sheep b$ cooked, and served to 
the multitude by u blacksmith, custom prescribing that each petfloft is entitled to 
four mouthful* only; beer is served in on open vessel containing a tube, and each 
person is supposed to take no mom than one long -ip. The remainder of the food 
is appropriated bv thr blacksmith. 

The mourning dance, m which both sexes join, lakes place to the beating of 
drum* and the sounding of horns, the mmi turrading thm spears, bows and 
arrows. 

The guaidiiui of the tomb, hia wife, and all the wives of the deeded, arc by 
custom required to observe certain mourning rites for eight yeare; the former, 
who k now in charge of the 10 head of cattle mid their increase, liven near the tomb 
for this period. Once only in the year, on the anniversary 0 f the rainmaker's 
death, are these folk permitted to have the hair of their heads shaved. 

At the close of eight years the termination of the mourning period is announced, 
and a sheep is driven into the bush as ti token that the time of mour ning is over. 
The guardian of the tomb, now the owner of the cattle set aside at the funeral, 
returns w ith them and his wife to bi& home, where, unless he has already done so, 
he wMI be required to pay the usual bride-price fur hi* wife* 


CoxetFStONS. 

(!) The ban have a dim organization with exogamy; many if not all elans 
observe a ceremonial attitude towards certain animals cr plants, but 
on present evidence w e are not prepared to describe the Bari as totcxnic. 
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{■>) The Bari have a somewhat comply social organiMtbn, with district 
chiefe of whose duties and powers we na yet know iifct1c T Jtnd a rain¬ 
maker who functionally seems to he tho real head of the tribe. 

(3) The rain-maker, though so important, is not u divine king, ond may he 

kilted in times of drought, on the plea that he h withholding th*‘ rain. 

(4) Rainstonea play an important part in rain-making. 

(5) The Bari have a cult of h and perhaps of certain snakes. They also 

behove in. and placate, a power they coll Nun, in at least one aspect 
associated with the firman lout. 
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Tire RULE OF TEE IX DIVIDUAL IN SAMOAN CULTURE- 1 
By AUtWAKKT Mkaik 

T,v tire evaluation ..f tin nVln of the individual in culture, it us fair In asums that 
die importance of tda 1 Individual is innovitior llil>I stylist will lie in jjreat measure 
n function of the partieular culture into* which ho is born. Ami if is of ini-rest to 
investigate m what types of culture individual talent is given Lhe freest piny. The 
fallowing study is based upon field-work in tl»- Marura Aitdupdagy of the - Samn^A 
IshwU. The .Vlrnut'jui culture presentsudi u striking picture of flexibility rapid 
slight changes, racy ticcoptnuce of innovation uuJ deviation, that it would seem 
to give i'Jo'Ij gifted tndividiud a particularly open field for the cxvrriav of his poctttfnr 
taleut> Tliis flexibility us probably the exception rntlu-r l Inin the rule in primitive 
vultures, and therefore presents « ynod test ease of the re lotion between flexibility 
of culture rend individual initiative, 

l shall first discuss the attitude* in Siuntur Mine tv which are relevant to lit" 
problem of individual initiative ' the logical Limitation implicit in the culture, 
attiluilw favourable to individuality, and attitudes unfavourable to it After 
which 1 ahull examine briefly- the personal life of the Samoans and the npportunitEo 
open to the individual in the fields of industry, art- religion and social organization. 
It must, howi ver be borne in mind throughout thi* discussion that social organiza¬ 
tion is the principal preoccupation in Samoa; industry, art and religion all are 
dwarfed beside it. 

The Samoan* regard the social -truehm\ a hierarchy of titles currying with 
hliem specific privileges, us of paramount importance. Thu individual has neither 
rank nor sanctity in hiB own right, nor by virtue of the blood winch flows in his 
vein*. It is only as the holder of a title, the accession to which has been validated 
by large distribution^ of property, that Em is honoured and obeyed. Coincident 
v jth this attitude i> a disregard of the rules of primogeniture and of direct desc ent 
— no* Ih> the extent of ignoring them entirely, but sufficiently to set (hem aside 
in favour of special ability in hoirs-aspirant with a weaker blood claim upon a family 
title Hindi large family can hold several titles of varying importance. As a result 
there is no chiefly nlnss an opposed to a ch \$6 of commoner 1 11 a family of four 
brothers one may hold a Esigh chief a title, the second an ordiiuirv rhictV t L e L-, 

1 vilaJi tu mrkftuwietLL^ my iEktahtfdfaaH to tie- Board i>f Pdlovribip* In the BioCngjo*! 
8<.irlM.va of the XiLtiand] KinSOairii Cotmnjl, whose award of a. Selluwahlji Jurufrt tbr In-14.wark, 
ttjM-n which tbi* mveatiintlon U hnjitil, pn^vihle, 

1 Tin;term "' tfamtmn M will Ire u^l thruughiKit ihin puprr with the explicit uriiIr'iuwli.rj K 
chat the eon Crete djit.i nerr p(l tirfed in ilii- M miLia Airhipcitlgo. 
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th*' third a talking chief* title, and the fourth lx* a faidr'afs tt, without the right to 
sit in the council of the titled, IheI condemned to associate with the " young men* 
Yet, In the next generation, the soil of the frnt ieiilra iimv perhaps liohl the High 
chiefly title if he has. shown the greatest promise among the children of the four 
brothcra. Selection for a title is based cm two major donfti deration*—per rental 
qualification* of strength,. charm. leadersHip, integrity ; onii the possession of 
s|M*oijil abilities; tidH as a cupOttet, orator, or iLolimmin 

Hie iiosiii'Micii of special gifts exacts recognition from the society in two ways ; 
a gifted imrn is more likely to receive u good title early in life (in Some na&es, if his 
rmxtifxfiate family have no vacant title which rhey nui confer upon him the village 
council Lukes the matter in hand* and seeks out 3 title for him which will enable 
him to sit in the council and profit by the words of the old men); and, also, a 
nirtti of skill accumulates wealth through which In 1 can advance his prestige by 
large difftnhiitioiui of property. The social structure further recognizes the master 
craftsman by according him nil the prerogatives of chiefly rank. special terms of 
■ublresy, precedence in cite taro ceremony* and portion in the house, On the nceuxions 
when his ( raftsmanship is roncarncd* f*o the chief carpenter is the guest a 3 Honour 
at a house-warming ceremony or ( lie launching of a canoe, 

^ HtTe there i- j1 rei rsU-in of usury the mithd possession of wealth does not 
u'ive anyone a disproportionate start. The Gros^famili* system makes it easy For 
s young man to Ijorrow u fishing I'unoe or collect. n bride price* The land j* onlv 
puirtly under cultivation and it is id ways jiossible to clear new land- Wealth consists 
of houses, can oca, focal, bark cloth, ntid mat*. Because the mots and cloth art 
mode only bv women* and the Canoes and houses only by men. .. liooMibold is more 
likely to 1x3 crippled by the hick of one lint! cd property, owing to a disproportion 
flit' sex* 4 *, than bv actual poverty* Before the introduction of the European 
copra trade then- was very little property which could be said to i ozuftilute definite 
permanent capital. Cleared land goes back to a natural state in n very few years, 
Tho l»est Houses, oonstantiy rtijmireil and ceinfmued, ksL only nine or fen years. 
The supply of pigs and chickenx can He greatly increased m the course t>f three or 
four years, Breadfruit trees and coco-nut palms are slower to reach maturity, 
and are therefore the most valuable property ; but here again the system of obligatory 
nmt tjtil aid within a large relationship group makes it possible ro translate industry 
in fishing into breadfruit beams for a new house with wry little delay. 

'the crafts are neither cxduaivc organixationx nor controlled by Heredity* 
"Ike boy who desires to Hum a trade attaches himself to n muster rraftdnuin until 
he Iulh acquired .sufficient proficiency to complete a piece of work himself. 

1 I im tbe prrysot u-imc ihfui^Uit, nil bovsh the sk™ in* reduction of Anunr-ati civiljution 
is gradually changing the face of Sudoku culture, rspecinlly Lu ita ccotKimic Mptscfa* But in 

triolaux} port* of the idoadi, «uch no th? village of Kitiula ut* T»a* m Mam/a. th«e eunditicui> 
-still obtain. 
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So that neither birth, nor wealth, nor inherited craft privilege are Miifieiently 
determining m geriunsty weight the scales a* against the possess^ ti of natural 

ability. 

Age is li icjiou- handicap to the politicaliy ambitious, for the political ullinr* 
of rho village arts in the luiniU of the titled men--tin fioituis. to which body a mart 
\a seldom admitb d until lie is Iwenty-ninc or thirty year* old. But tine very post' 
ponemeut of :i genuine political majority increases the ze L ~t of the struggle to master 
the intricacies of the social organisation and some spt^jjd wealth-producing prestige 
meriting skill. 

The fact of being a woman present:’! more atidbtt* obstacles to the free play of 
individuality. The property owning system sh *ucli that, with n few outstanding 
exceptions, property can only he held by heads of families - mated. At tic present 
time there m only one woman MfUai in the Samoan Islands. They *eem to have 
been ns rare, ns bluropcan queens and must tio regarded ns non-typical eh every 
respect. The girls belonging to fnmiBeH of high rank who an- given the title of 
Utnptt receive n great amount of social adulation nod ceremonious recognition. but 
ill return moro services ate demanded from them, and they can neither turn property 
nor npeijly parth ipstc in political affairs. The public rule of a woman is entirely 
confined r<i wiie-pulling and the private maaipolstioo uT the men folk within her 
sphere of inhutiiire, That sphere 1 is often very wide e- a woman is able to use 
her manna] skill as well as her knowledge of intrigue in obtaining recognition within 
the household The man owes bis parifinn in the village organisation to the posses¬ 
sion of a title, originally conferred upon him by his family : but the duties incident 
upon holding the title arc so onerous that an old man is usually forced to resign 
it in favour of a younger one. His prestige within the household diminishes 
enormously, while that of the woman, subject to no such spectacular rise and fall 
of social position. nudem no such eclipse: and it id as an old woman, relieved of 
ehiM-bcaring sad child-tending, fatuous for her skill a* mnt-tmiker or midwife, 
that a woman finds the freest vent for her individuality. 

Physical defect has few far-reaching consequences. Blindness or deafness dis¬ 
qualify Jin individual for occupations in which the particular lost muuw is -pecificraJly 
ucedod- IB-favoured boys and girls are debarred front holding the two titles of 
t/mpo and mawno {the title which may be given to an heir-Appareitt in a high chief - 
Firmer hold), bui If they possess special abilities these may Inter be recognhcad bv 
a good title for the man, ami a good marring r for the woman. The society to more 
likely to give absolution to the disabled in perfectly irrelevant matters than to 
penflUcc them unfairly. 

There is no rigid aeries of test™ or ordeal* which may serve unfairly to eliniinifi 
those who, while posseasmg special abilities, nevertheless lack particular character 
or mental traits necessity to carry them through pidiminary encounters with set 
te&te*. There is scant premium set upon fortitude and endurance. Neither fasting, 
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-udf-torturv% or dguilkunt ^If-dcmuia are enjoined upou young <>r old. Km rum: i- 
into rlif* A ttmaqa, the organization of young men. i* Ain social stamp of young 

maul.d : (hi- requirement i* u gift from the father or ttmfrt• of the initiate to the 

group tlu- uiiriitem ceremony is a feast. Within the A-t\»rt‘fu. n tattooed and 
im untattooed group urn ilisi Lnguiahed- so that tattooing may be pwl.Mtt@d several 
years beyond puberty. The; allotting itsell may be prolonged over several mouths, 
mid any number of gtoms are permitted. 

No other *harp triiihofflltoiil the youth. He i-. left to work out his own wlvatirm 
slowly, without undue pressure, His choice of a profession is iu his own hands, 
and profc&diitULDy he is <ubjectwl to no atmosphere of harsh and unfriendly emtkiazn. 
Whcn hr hos studied carpentry long enough *** that he feels capable of budding n 
house himself some rehitivp will give him hk first ctrtndmif&doii. 1 r \n< completes 
the h mine sit.i&fsH tnriIy. he tetoivea the lina! payments in the stately ceremony of 
the i u" i Sit (the Sacred Oven) ; r.he chief carpenters nf the villain; ull partake of 
tin* fcaat, ut which the MUeerssfnl novice is given highest honour. He \g then 
recognized us ji tufuija fu>< fate (a muster house builder). Jf. on I he other hand, 
the notice lui£ overestimated his Hkill uiil! bungled his j I( }j tie- ulHera will go to 
iiis jissisteuee. hut neither in triumph nor rebuke, anil help him to finish Ids too 
ambitious task. His defeat will be glossed over, revamped into u step in bis ^Inen 
ttoii, urnl not. viewed an 31 signal and crushing defeat. 

|3ravery ill warfare was never it very important mutter iu Manu'u. War was 
it matter of village spite, or small revenge, in which only one or two individuals 
would be killed. The most dangerous posts were allotted not to those wlm had 
watch'd their arms or s^’n it vision, but in the young men living in a special division 
of I hr- village. \\ here the wiir-ninking and war-leading powers were vested in men 
hdhling special titles and the service a* scouts was iwidentially determined, any 
miration on the basis cd [imwc® was of little importance. 

No religious ftaporience was demanded of any individual, neither skill in com¬ 
municating with spirits, nor, in fact, any important communication with them 
wliftlfwjpver. \ careful observance ol the taboos surtounding special places ; the 
village ged--— when- there wiih one — Eind one's faiuity god ■ a lihition poured to the 
family god 1 «t the evening kwu ceremony, completed ram's religious dnticu. 

In only oims respect does the society fan pan on ironclad choice—the acceptance 
"I a title. 1 mull who through wlf-distrnst, laiunifcc or fear n|responsibility refuses 
a trmtni title i> for ever marked as jl social backslider; he can never be awarded 
niiy other title, ami remain.* a titular '‘young mao'" until his death. But unlv 
hi re, where the very base of the nodal order is rejected r can an ant, mm moment'* 
failure, damn an individual for life. In nil other respects meat of u man's life Is 

1 i Lis ‘ family gi.iij " Ij.kI nil f [ 1 - rlnniout-, tuunily im lurirc! inthe definitionet totanum except 
iIlp ibeory 0/ descent fram tin- ku«n. Been mu', w much ilinlr-ctlcal eoeft^ion nutir* about 
flu term, \ ji-r^f^r r« kn.-p tin- Urm imed i«s i!i> l r-irltar lit«ntun> Suaum ” famih gwi," 
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regarded aa a painless. casual son ol novitiate, nfftring repeated ;*timll ocean one 
fnr making ft mark. Tim r< ■ward is a wry brief period in which the fruits of these 
not- too strenuous effort's are enjoyed, before old age rind decrepitude relegate him 
again tu a enp of him by courtesy and n neat in the book of the how 

In contrast to this flexible wheine there are other attitnilcn definitely hostile 
to the development of individuality or the exercise of peculiar talents, Ihuupfr- 

mentury to the Ini attitude toward <d»w detvloj.ttt, toward tlu* awkward 

gangling boy who gradually finds his tongue and at thirty-five foams to speak in 
council. in a feeling of rigid intolerance toward precocity. youthful innovators, or 
iort outs to prestige. All of these crimes were summed up m the tsjcprtf*dnu 
<L (nutuhi ia* ftb '’ (talking above out’s age. or, less importantly. nun's status), Xo 
stigma, not even the riputacmn of tale-bearer or thief, call SO thoroughly Wte< I ft 
boy's whole career .as Pioeiving this brand. Such an attitude, never relaxed except 
on the douce floor, serves to discredit the gifted and discourage tin? prcmutnrdy 
ambitious, and so becomes an even greater levelling force than the social tolerance 
of tardiness \Yht*n j fin? precocious an- execrated and the slow plodders treated 
gently and rewarded Accor din g to their ultimate uchiev-uicnts, titles and jHwition* 
of equal importance may b 1 held by middle ■aged men <d very different uatuml 
idfts, 

I'hc suppression iif i whole group faeemme of one common quality like ,igc or 
sex is as likely to produce undesirable results os tin* favouring of ft whole group 
because of stum: common characteristic like rank or wealth. To be young or a 
woman in Samoa is a sort of guilt in itself a state .if affairs for which peqx-tmiil 
tacit Eipohfgies must be made, And the fart that milch of the heavy work, mid 
almost all of the dull, routine and humdrum miscellaneous tasks fall upon the young 
makes the status of youth a positive bind onerous burden. 

H is attitude toward youlh is aggravated rather than relieved in the case of 
children of men holding high rank. There is rigid chapemnuge of the gir!\ severe 
und exacting tutelage of the boys. Because there is so little permanent wealth, 
and it chief's expenditure^ are heavier titan those of men of leaser tank, the young 
people of a chiefs household work hard or and have less freedom mid less ehnnre 
for self-expression than the children of households of few er prirtcosioint. The young 
relatives of a chief an- always li side To mote «>r |fiS8 OOQpolsoiy invit-ftiiuh'- to Ihuhk&s 
members of hiy household, and must undertake the more exacting res[KuidbilErics 
which sadl residence implies. 

Furthermore, the very democratic nature of tin* com petition for titles has a 
deterrent effect upon the attempt to attain virtuosity. A man's accession to a 
title means endless responsibility for ten or fifteen individuals in the household under 
his ehftxge—responsibility to the village council for their run.% guidance und jK^cefiil 
behaviour; rcspoiisibUiti^ in the affairs of the village, Holding a title afou curries 
with it .1 status, fenced at m tut with prohibitions. A mnitii may not iisaoeiatc with 
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the young men, play games with them, or take light-hearth part in any youthful 
frolic. Whatever hi* age. status, not age. determines his behaviour, with the result 
that many gifted boys, unwilling to acrept these responsibilities, hide their lights 
uthler bushels : and lights so hidden for years ure likely to go out for over. 

But offsetting these deterrent social attitudes are others—moat importantJv 
thr eager acceptance of the new, and a premium upon the incomprehensible, the 
esoteric and the elusive. On the dance floor and in the minor industrial arts even 
very young f*>ople are permitted to initiate, and in adult life individual variations 
of the patten* are accepted with hospitable acclamation. Because all social cere¬ 
monials are combinations of a number of relatively independent elements, each one 
of which is regarded as « unit subject to manipulation and variation, the innovator 
can give unmediate and free play to his desire to make himself felt by introducing 
some slight change. The native delight in a proverb which no one understand** a 
change of phrasing, a hint of some knowledge of esoteric lore, results in on atmosphere 
more favourable to individual variations than the sort of society in which everything 
is conceived of as haring been done in one particular way from time immemorial. 

and the knowledge of the tradition sanctified procedure is shared bv the entire 
group. 


1KRSOXAL LIFK. 

' y ‘" m * 0,UM “ ,,llu "' -tl n '“y startling privileges. The developing individual 
“ ®“ nCC,Ved 0 “ *"*“% gt"«i"* in • quality designated as difficult 

word to translate, perhaps best rendered a, “ an ability to exercise good judgment 

“ '7 rB ° n “ ’ OC "‘ l n,sMe "" I’barnetcr deficiencies are explained bv a lack 
or this quality; any particular bread, „f group standanls carries with it the 
accusation U o. * mafoufa; lack of judgment." Althougl. regarded rather 

“ “ '"" t ,hetr “ ^ ,ho ««"*»» that judgment on particular points mav 

develop at different age*.* The natives look upon the development of this qualit'v 

formulas^ 01 g,U ’'"' ‘ ,h,, - V wi,h il “**<* l >? mogie nor profane 

The enforcement of the most severe and important sox taboo in die society- 
• brother and sister 'a bore » (eft in the hands of the younger of the siblings. 
When the younger child has sufficient judgment to feel ashamed at am- contuct- 
“ ‘'onversation. participation in the same small social events 

and use of each others possessions as well as actual physical contact -then the 
taboo comes m.o play. The older child is expected to make no move, but to wait 
u|h»u the younger s maturing judgment. 

child 7 'V :r. “• *. reii,Jc “ r ‘‘ “ ,,llw "ty tnuch in the children’, bands. Any 

r .j“ " r “ “ ' !C0Beaia “*‘5 U «l' «««.«. are welcomed bv any 

n lative. and a ten-year-old may change his or her residence two or three time, 

frotetoo Church hM Ukca o,.r ,h. .col .0,1 wo l| foe " vc.ru of .ltae„,„o” 
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before tit ling down. This freedom of choice actually serves as a powerful deterrent 
of specific adult tyrannies, and the child is often content to remain in one household, 
serene in the reflection that he can always run away if he wishes. 

The selection of tutors is also left to the young people themselves, with the 
exception of children of high chiefs. These latter must be taught by the talking 
chiefs and their wives, the education of the chiefs children being one carefully 
defined item m the complicated reciprocal relationship existing between a high chief 
and his tulkiug chiefs. Sociol pressure is exerted iu indefinite terms - It is time 
Tuli learned to weave blinds " ; “ It is time Lele began a fine mat ” ; “ It is time 
Palo should be able to go buuito fishing and t he choice of u teacher who will 
teach Tuli to weave blinds, lx*l«* to begin her fine mat aud Palo to fish, is left to 
Tuli. Lele aud Palo individually. Very often a child’s own father and mother are 
the teachers, especially iu the simpler tasks, but as often the malai aud his wife, 
os jwrsons of more prestige and skill, are chosen ; and the boy in search of a special 
technique, like carving, netting or lashing, will range far afield to the very edges of 
his wide relationship-group, and occasionally even beyond it. 

Bovs are circumcised ut puberty; and here again they muke their own choice 
of physiciau aud occasion, two boys usually repairing together to an older man 
skilled in the operation. 

The same freedom is permitted in the matter of personal names. As a name 
is regarded as a tangible entity, it cannot be both retained and given away. So 
constant mune-changes occur through un older girl or boy “ giving uway a name 
to a younger child and assuming a new one ; the younger child in turn throws 
away ” the old name. In this way there is among the youth of the community a 
non significant aping of the important adult mechanism of changing from one title 
to another. The choice is left almost entirely in the children's hands. 

Also, for all the young people, except the (laughters of houses of rank, there is 
com|Mirative freedom of choice of partners in sex-experience. This does not apply 
to marriage, but it does result in a gradual development of the emotional life free 
from any warping compulsory factor. The idea of forceful rape or of any sexual 
act to which both participants do not give themselves freely is completely foreign 
to the Samoan tnind. This applies also to freedom of divorce ; marriage is a socio¬ 
economic matter, but divorce is not. Either party to u marriage may leave it at 
any time and return to his or her home. Such freedom is jioasible because women 
always retain a claim on their parents’ property, which needs only to be validated 
by actual participation in the labour of the household and on the plantation. 

Members of chiefly families are deprived of a great deal of this freedom. The 
chiefs child is named more formally, is educated and circumcised by the talking 
chiefs, and, in the case of a girl, denied prc-murital sex-experience Similarly, 
adultery with the chiefs wife is a crime punishable with death. The marriage of 
women of runk is a source of profit to the talking chiefs ; so is the remarriage of 
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diiefa, on whom pressure is often exerted to divorce one wife tlmt his councillors 
may fatten upon the dowry of a new one.* Less definite, but very important in the 
development of individuality, are the thousand minute rides of etiquette which 
hedge about those of high rank, from the plight of the taupo who is strictly forbidden 
to scratch mosquito bites in public, to the chief who may not climb his own coco-nut 
tree if anyone of leaser rank is present to climb it instead. 

Fatal to the prosecution of private plans is the lack of power over one’s own 
time. Only the matais, subject to the demands of the village council, am make 
their own tunes and occasions; every one else must suffer continual interruptions 
without irritation. The young child is subject to every single older relative in the 
village. This ascendancy of age continues throughout life, cut across by accession 
t<. a title f..r a fortunate man, while the young and unfortunate must accede to 
the demands of the titled as well as those of their elders. Village matters take 
precedence over household, household over individual, the affairs of the older over 
the affairs of the younger- and nil this constitutes a network of exactions through 
which the young can seldom count upon escaping for more than an hour at a time. 

With the exception of the wwi/m, no individual has any privacy or control of 
personal property. Ten to twelve p*«raons eat and sleep in a one room house The 
mo/m alone can exclude others from his house, and even require someone to wake 
and keep intruders away while he sleeps. Every word, every act. is the property 
of an interested inquisitive pubUc. .Similarly, a ring, a dance skirt, a fishing-rod 
might be the handwork or the nominal property of an individual, but it is liable 
to seizure by the mahri, or, as an obligatory loan to a relative, or simple confiscation 
by an elder at any time. 

In the (election of hi. rile in the social structure the individual is allowed very 
lmh- positive choice. Marriage* is an economic matter ratified bv on exchange of 
property between the two contracting families. The wealthier and more important 
the family, the less chance the young people have of selecting their mates No 
act of theirs, not an elopement resulting in children, could legalize a union from 
which the customary exchange of property had been omitted. Similarly, a man 
may refuse a title, but he can never select one and take it for himself, lie niav 
aspire to a title, labour seriously to attain the necessary skill, knowledge and 

wealth ; the ehoice still lies with someone else. The individual is still u pawn on 
the «ocml chess-board. 


Arts and Industries. 

There is a virtual absence of formal industrial procedure as far os the artist 
himself i. concerned. He does not need to prepare for his task by a long series 

the eh.rt. Imp* 

- ^viduri Choir, 
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of ritual nets a treat his materials with religious deference, nor consecrate the fin is hed 
object. Wort b primarily secular in character. Only when it involves so vend 
individuals. a contracting chi of uad \\ craftsman of standing, is -*Gtua! i oictiioaiai 
between the participants introduced. 1 Education in industrial matters is definitely 
u question of Imparting actual techniques. The relationship between pupil and 
teacher is secular. casual and tininstitutionaliKcd, There nrc 00 charms. no secrat 
formulas. hi be imparted,* Material is regarded uiirevvrettthilly and as subject 
to repeated experimentation and manipulation. 

There j- nu symbolic art. t'ertaln hinds '.if tapa puttenkfi ure most natcvmcd 
and put on the best mpu, which is worn by those of highest rank. But this ini] lies 
merely n demand for Tie best for the highest; rank only plays mi indirect role. 
There is on absolute number of tattooing stripes, or house beams or platform tcrtaticn 
permitted to men of different rank. But if several boys are tattooed together mid 
the chief’s ion has five bunds of tattooing the aotutwaf the talking chiefs may not 
have more than four, if the highest chief m the village has only three terrace* 
arounit his house no other chief may have tnor> than twu P but Lf bo lias seven the 
next milking chiefs may tuivr ;is many a* trix. But rank sots no premium iijHiti 
special designs or special styles of decoration, and so provides no stimulus to develop¬ 
ment along particular lines. A premium set uponsTO, breadth, length and thickness, 
while, developing routine crafttmiHUidiip of a high order, 3trie much less influence 
upon individual initiative than would have come from setting * pri*» Upon OffW and 
original forma of decoration or actual varUtinns in style, While a Maori chief 
was datin g pis hed; by tin* possession of a curved house. u Samoan chief Iwimts 
priiK-ipallv of tin- possession of the house with the greatest number of cross-b*-anjs 
(thia makes it automatically the highest) and the greatest number oE pebbled 
terraces in the village. 

In the details of a craft. iimrivationa were welcomed. There is no i*at style 
from which it is inadmissible to deviate, on stringent tahtK) against change On 
the contrary, there is a strong feeling against maki n g any two Things alike which 
extends even to a prejudice against snaking two sides of the Houm house nr both 
ends of the same piece of tajm cloth exactly alike Tito deadening effect of the 
use qf p*ttacn*bcMirds in Ktarupiug tapa is continuously and consciously evaded by 
the introduction of asymmetrical variations in the subsequent tree-band emphasis 
ir ivi'ii if? furls of the design. There is a genuine feeling for individual choices in 
decoration and a vivid distaste for slavish imitation, The innovation tends to 
become completely identified with the originator* and so the more striking the 
departure from established usage the more conspicuous becomes any attempt to 


L Thu (Huy vxrcptiaii tu ihiu [«. thn ceremony for bur 11114; I'anillemtfn for hEurfc tftpu {ly<\ Henv 
nEl booth only chip old wnrnnn rurticipait-HT a a elaborate major u I rdii.nl ta folio wed. 

* Except in id rd id no. which will bo rltsaMJ n-ec-f i separately. 
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^P) mid the more likelihood is there of the new pattern's perishing with its 
author. I once particularly admired a fan in which the usual form was varied 
with conspicuous success. I tried to persuade some of the women on Tau to make 
fans like it, but without success: " A woman on Olosegn makes that kind.” ** But 
why don t you undo* them ton ? "■— M Because a woman on Oloscga makes them. 
1 moke niv own kind of fan. Surrounded by the easy social expectancy of at 
least some slight rearrangement of the old designs, deprived of the flattery of imitators 
aud any social or economic premium upon stylistic variation, the artisans take but 
little significant advantage of the unusual freedom allowed them. Their audiences 
are eusily satisfied—a new combination of dance-steps; t he transfer of a weaving 
pattern used on baskets to a food platter ; a leaf design reversed -these are sufficient 
innovations. So decided is the set against imitation in dancing, that when I was 
trying to work out some variation on the pattern for my own dancing. I tried 
mimicking the peculiaritH* of well-known dancer*. This was sufficiently new and 
unexpected to satisfy m v audience. 

In the larger industrial undertakings, such as house and canoe building, the 
question of departure becomes a socio-economic matter. An additional house post 
means an additional feast anti consequently additional expenditure. Whore 
variations have such far-reaching consequence*, the whole craft-group retains a 
firm control, and unlicensed changes are punished by the village council; the 
deviating carja-nter is deprived of the right to practise his trade. Where changes 
affect the entire group of carpenters, they decide ujam them as a group in the 
occasional large councils of tufupu, where questions like adding to. or reducing 
the number of, payment feasts are solemnly voted upon. 

The practice of medicine presents a somewhat striking contrast to the other 
arte. Although there are no charms or incantations, the formulas are secret and 
handed down from an old woman to her daughter or niece. Each formula is regarded 
as a personal possession : “ Lale has a good medicine for the stomach ” • “ Tofi 
has a good medicine for the toothache ” Sometimes six practitioners have six 
different medicines for the same ailment; they are regarded as probable equivalent* 
just as to-day native remedies and white men a remediea are often resorted to 
indiscriminately. This secrecy, tins easy acceptance of the possibilities inherent 
m half a dozen remedies, militate against the accumulation of any general store 
of medicinal knowledge. The individual practitioner has the formula she 
learned from her elders, a knowledge of a few general medicinal herbs 
with cathartic qualities, and a free field for unchecked, dongeroua and profitless 
experimentation. 

In striking contrast is the practice of surgery, which is a public affair—a matter 
of skill, a technique to be learned ; and so efficient have the natives become that 
mw-set bones come under the care of the American .lectors with surprising 

infnqiliotirv 
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R ELUSION. 

Institutionalized religion anti personal psychic experience were both exceedingly 
undeveloped in aboriginal Manu’a. Through the existence of the tuboo system much 
of the social ceremonial took on a quasi-religious diameter, Init innovations here 
really belong in the field of social organization. When the solemn kom ceremonies, 
in which the barn is poured to the gods in a prayer to avert misfortune and other 
*ocini functions of the same sort are subtracted from the sum total of religious 
act id tv very little remains. 

In his relationship to the family god and the spirits of the dead a very free 
rein was given the individual. The origin of village god* or local gods worshipped 
bv a number of families seems to have been in an extension of the worship of the 
god of some gift<*d individual who combined psychic powers with u general worldly 
success which testified to his possessing much mana. Sometimes he assumed the 
position of a priest or oracle and was richly rewarded by offerings. This prestige 
he might perhaps transmit to a son, but there it seemed to lapse, resulting in a shifting 
pantheon and no genuine priestly institution. There were no priestly families. 

Aside from this enhancement of his owu inherited god's prestige, an individual 
who fiossessed special psychic gifts might gain considerable prestige and wealth 
from their exercise. His sendees would seem to have consisted in exorcism of evil 
spirits and ascertaining the cause of disaster*. These special giftB range the whole 
gamut—from the ability to go into a trance, to the medicine-makers who talked 
to the ghosts as they gathered their hprbs, and when the herbs could not be found 
knew that the patient would never get well. But there was no point in the social 
life at which the service# of such people were absolutely necessary—* priestlesa kavn- 
drinking ceremony would always do just as well. The unstable wctc rare; they 
were regarded as gifted, not skilled, and there was no tradition of apprenticeship. 

Social Organization. 

But art and religion and the basic economic operations themselves are all 
mere background and by-play compared with the social organization. A man 
holds his title first; his skill, his character and hia god are leas important. And 
this very overpowering importance of the social srructure, coupled with the fact 
that the individual and the title never became completely moulded into one unit, 
makes for flexibility and change. 

The titles are arranged in an ideal structure, based on the seating positions 
to which thov entitle their holders in a great ideal council (/oho) of all the Samoan 
Island.'. This ideal structure is repeat«*d on a smaller scale for each island, island 
division and village. In each local replica of the great plan, fewer of the great 
titles appear and titles of smaller and smaller rank are inserted. On the island of 
Taft there are three village/om»—one for Fitiutu. one for Faleasao and one for ToQ ; 
a second scheme includes Tan and Faleasao, necessitating the omission of some of 
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riie lesser »,»<«» from tile waiting arrangement; anti » thirl includes ill three 
ullages, in the Fab- ( la, the great council of the Tel Monti a. 

t V ™* t,t,W W *"8 1,1 »"• -chiefs (ahV| and Miking chief. {talafalt). 

ithin these r»-» group* there are endless shades „[ rank uni preoodcnca but (lie 

”” ™” mmlm lhl ‘“ rt ■ ** "h.tionship each other is an eUbomt* 

system of ircipmcal services. It is the day of th„ miking chiefs to maintain the 
honour. Ptestige «„ d pohlie high estate of the chiefs ; to act as fheir ambassadors 
spokesmen. grand virion,. banker* and campaign managers. In their bomb ||,. „ U 

; tr -‘ dn ' 0 “ ; «•* "W***™ Of etiquette and inte-villog, so*, I intern*™ the 
ordering of all important social events such as the marriage or death of * duel of 
high rank. his princess (hmpa) or his heit-appareut (mnnnw). For the talking chief 
of h,ghost rank, called in Manna a***« 8il(J „^ . .^ 

™, T< whofc vUL *^‘ "^“^"1 « il « a round one or 

...re Mg), chiefs, than as personal services, Talking chiefs of Una tank perform 

J*”, U,e t»oi. or representing him for several 

' ^ f “*% " f his betrothed. The talking chiel must 

also provide the chief with food upon oil importnnt mrn.as 

***■““ “ rviccs - ,h 'T »«h- hne mats and tap,, payments ranging 

wloUf h T ' l,rilie ' S ^ ““»«« ““ t-ttki Chiefs 

hiaii-e-hief bridegroom ,o the gift of a length of laps to each talking chief who has 
danced bca.de the tonpo. And. more import^, %2Si£ 
morel,rally the chief u, a noble figure-head, cl too l.jgj, rank to aLike |,L 

|Ki"« in conned „ r propose for his na n wife. And the talking chief who 
obsequiously sings his praises also makes most of his decisions f 0 , him 

A MdU title is conferred upon a man by his family group, and carries with it 
a place in the social structure. Theoretically this phot is It—d . 

actually, if the holder of the title is poor J trnpopZ l^itt “It, : 
may he radieaHy akare.] by the powerful and disaffeeted miking chiefs who wish 
emdt. wane other and wealthier individual instead. finch -hang™ „e,-essitem 

f , r n,pU .*•*"" of uM - ** invention of new JL to vdile 

fori., d , rectod by wit.™,: changes in the geography dings and even in 

the dating system. It is customary to refer to events of the lw , t ... 

mppcnmg during the rime that such and such a high chief held hi. title ' VVh” a 
tiJffli < Iiifrf IS quietly. mdiouAljr Hftgated to an inferior mxdfcioii t\ . .. 

habits of the village historians must be revised so that fheir re&wwwa'rTnot to 

: ; r b, r, to : ki ' —^ mm * » J35*ra2 

“ "“' rc U “* huppened in tbs course of t wen tv five vents I, . . 

deck these local change* by the talking chiefs of distant. village who viritod rin 
now metamorphosed village some twenty years ago r ’ * 

-rting aoeirf orgmusatton eamfnl.y for I nccoriT “ * ^ 
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Such conditions were made puHefibLr by several different factor-, The social 
organisation was known in detail to only wrue twelve or fifteen old mm in a village ; 
the more iijL'uHijireljpnfiihfi- they make it to the rest of the pi [mintinn the greater 
their prestige. The relat)onflInj>gri>up controls the title, and the talking chiefs 
have, with um* exception (the Tui 3 Iutiu T n) T nothing to say about tbo choice of an 
incumbent. Not being able to choose tin- Individ mil, they, instead, manipulate 
hi.? formal Hiatus* greatly increasing the strange disasttoctatiuii \vet ween the individual 
■Hid t ij«- [Mention whtclt Ire hnftb 

Furthermore. there are other premiums set upon innovation nod originality 
of ^'H’ifll form, quite rnuih 1 from iho do* ire of th<- talking chiefs in exercise their 
power or increase their wealth and the way in which lb- Ambitions nojovrao rivlw 
exploit* these desires Kvory villagr s*-eks to have a different social structure from 
the neighbouring village, and there 20 no standard nf better or worse. The stress 
is all laid upon difference. If one village derives iis prestige from bal ing seventeen 
chief* of sutdi high rank that, each hip ha-, in In- incur mical in 4Ut- rnti-ndimtiun t" 
every formal speech, the next village retaliates fjry exalting one chief so high that 
mi one cW# name can be mentioned with his. If one village hnn four Ut'oto’o- 
thc next village is unique; it has only one io'oio'o. If Fitiuta lists t be mo?t systeinfitiii 
fm\o t in which each pillar seat is mimed not only after one tmihti but filler other* 
who an entitled to sit in ids place during his absence, Ofu can boast of having three 
entirely different ways in which the /mao can 1.h .11 ranged. Similarly with the." 
courtesy language, .1 common word on one island may Ijet-wne the highest chirr* 
worel upon another; and the courtesy language also gives wonderful opportunities 
for the invention of new eyerie phrase* known only to the locality mid designed 
to pii^.le visiting orators. A talking chiefs prestige depends upon hi* knowledge 
of the minute details of the social urganwat ion not only of his own districts, hut of 
other ilistjEcits, for upon this knowledge, more even than upon rhetorical skill, 
depends thn choice of orator for great occasions. And a village is proud of 
reputathvn of S*hig fut'/jolu (difficult) for the visiting orator, 

Because of the extreme variety of aocla! ceremonials, composed as tlm-v are 
of the fijiurn element* in endjeaa ioeomhinnt;ion&, the Samoans really sec them oa 
coni hiunt runs, not as fixed sequences. An intelligent. talking chief never has to 
begin at the beginning and go through a ceremony in order to arrive at. some detail. 
It is possible to ask directly, l+ How many Jbmi howls ore used at the iMniuge of 
Tid Manus { f+ " What kind of girdles du the- Naii/antl's wear in the funeral 
Ceremony i " and get an immediate answer. (Needless to soy, the actual procedure 
varies enormously from occasion to occasion.) Tilts is also due to t he fact that 
the highest pitch of etiquette i-. reached not by observing the fixed procedure* but 
hv [iniritedJy reversing or rearranging it. Qno of the principal reasons for knowing 
who should receive the iknvi cup finrt m 40 that one may honour another by givim* 
it to him instead* In This dexterous graceful play with social forms the Samoan* 



m 
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fmd their chief artistic expresaigm Jn thf ratflpe vinous ntanipiilaticm rd r hn^ HH?ia] 
structure, far purposes of economic gain or political otnbitian, lies the most powerful 
dynamic force in Samoan society 


<IO»tILTOlo>ra. 


(July by pin ring Samoa ugainM the Polynesian background is it possible 
to arrive at a basis of compurifton and say, for instance, that the nrt of Siimuji is 
relatively undeveloped or that the religion plays n minor role, Thu*?, in religions 

development, Hawaii, TnJut-h New Zealand and the Marquesas all outdistance 

Smnon in richness and variety of religious forma and beliefs and in the relative 
importance of religion in t lie lives of the people. Samoan tattooing is of negligible 
artistic intent beside that of New Zealand and the Marquesas, its h Samoan wood¬ 
work. In tapa-ntakmg the Samoans never approach i he beauty of Hawaiian tapa« r 
lL is for its intricacy am] complexity of .social ntgutfratjoH that Samoan culture is 
pa rt inula rly ciousjul-lious. 

When the comparison is made, not with other cultures of Polynesia but within 
the Snjiiiuiu archipelago, the sausc result is reach oi^sociol organist ion occupies 
most of the thought mill interest of the comnmnity all other activitie- are at least 
partly rtibordmated to it and mods to tmniatoT to iks end*. 

Witli this preponderance of the social interest in mind, it is possible to s«k : 
How important is the influence of the Individual upon the different parts of this 
fLcxiblc culture which is hospitable to innovation, omnivorous of variation ? 

In the field of personal reUtionafrij* the freedom of choice allowed the individaal 
i& prevented from having more important results by the low level of appreciation 
of personality difference Choice is possible among homes. among teachers, 
among lovers ; but the istmacidwam of ptduality, flic attitudes accessary to 
make mck choices Higmfknnt, arc lucking, So that the freedom in personal chokes 
orates mainly in reducing the poignancy of pcreonal relations, the elcmenta of 
conflict^ the need for making painful choice. The emotional tone of the society 
is consequently more moderate, and lev charged with strain and violence. It 
uovar exerts sufficient repremdon to call forth a significant rebellion from the 
individual. The suickios of humiliation so common in parts „f Polynesia do not 
exist in &imoa. The individual imed Commit no murder, need nor even muster 
up a fine rage to escape from a disagreeable situation—ho H imply slip# out of it 
iiiri, the house next door, Such a lotting docs not produce violent, strikingly 
marked personalities; it is kind to all and does not make sufficient demands upon 
any. 


,0 the decorative arts. the freedom given to the individual is tendered nugatory 
l.y tire absence of cultural recognition of the innovator and by tire strong prejudice 
againat active imitation; ao the gifted iudividnal receives hut passing praise For 
his work. The variationa are taken for granted : they do not become distinguishing 
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marks of Jib'll rank, nor do they enhance greatly the economic value of the object. 
Anil Ins ing enipiumaaa is seldom directly perpetuati-d m the work of those who eorne 
after him, Tattooing and tapa designs retain the ^arn- fluid, slightly differentiated 
.style. containing non - v&riiil.inn#. imitation of no one of which 

permits a real trend in n new direction to develop. 

In religion the premium set by society was also very low, giving slight economic 
gains and only small increase in aortal prestige; and the man who had been a 
medium or local priest in I m day was still remembered more for the place which 
he W held in the social structure. The moat, famous *■ priest " in Samoan history 
ifl probably O lo Tsmafaiga of Msnono, who usurped the great BMqIk title of the 
fumilv of Muagututi’a. 1 So in religion the Sami’ 1 nondescript variation occurs—one 
village with two goda. another with none, a pile of stones where the god of eome 
family had once been worshipped by the whole neighbourhood, Tim society con- 

(:dn'“d ... hv which ;ul icidr. idual religious gmisu- could p'mmnt'iitly 

iuHtitutiaartixe his inspiration. In a generation they were hack again to the casual 

service of their family gods, and the oocsfiiomJ formal .. .ignition of the high gods 

in the course of social ceremonial 

In the aortal organization the individual is given the freest hand and meets 
witl] the greatest rewards. So flexible is the social structure, 80 minutely adapted 
to manipulation, that it is possible to change the appearance of the fvriO in twenty 
yeans. But this very sensitivity to slight change proves in the end to be a con¬ 
servative factor. The soen d innovator runs against no hard-and-fast wall of caste, 
no religiously sanctioned ritual, nn jealoualy guarded body of tradition. Would 
he injike it change u few line mate, a little judicial diplomacy—the serial landscape 
is completely altered. His ambitiom hia itch toward manipulation, and Lis desire 
for revenge meet with too slender opposition. The social structure offers ton slight 
a challenge; it in too complacent to the innovating hand. And an the recent history 

of Sar . nif iu - few records of im[airtant changes introduced by individuals. 

ITi.; during coups of the Hawaiian kings nod the lonely, dangerous rules of Maori 
outlaws urc absent From. Samoan chronicles And tin- ever-yielding, rvnrnccom- 
nuiduting social structure has remained much the eame, generation after generation, 
V. fai : i- i tii- talking rtrtafe with original mind: ind -m ini i: j . 1 ■ 11:■.n , did, Sited with 
too easy victories. Irit-qi undistinguished groove#. 

Without seeking to generalize beyond the limits of the material, it is possible to 
summarize: In Man [fa the individual plays the most significant role in the moat 
complex and important aspect of his culture, the social organization. The whole 
flexibility of Sam twin culture, which at first blurt) looks so favourable to the display 
of individuality, so pliant to the moulding hand, b also a powerful conserve' i v 
force. It possesses all the strength of the tough willows, which bend and swing to 
every posting breeze but never break. 


&{<ur, J. Et Old SitmfAl, |i 77. 







EXCAVATIONS IN" A WILTON INDUSTRY AT GOKOMERE, PORT 
VICTORIA, 50UTHERK RHODESIA. 

By Fathk» Oardmbh. 

[fk the unira*- **f an IrcheeuhjgiVol tour through Stmtli Africa mid Southern Rboderiiu 
in lih£7, 1 had rho giKid fortune to visit r h ■ » l x<u vat ions ut Uokomerr: and to meet 
Pother Gardner* Hi* discovery of what appears to bt- j \ Hourly pure Wilton industry 
Lb Southern Rhodesia seamed to me utn' ■ «-f irouri datable interest Irani the punt of 
view of till' origin and distribution ni this interesting culture l tb^ndori urged 
Father {Gardner to write a short paper on his finds, nod hr lias been good enough to 
■send me the MS wliii h with the ^ceptiim nf mw or kv vrrv minor obup-j miuh 
in the count* 1 of propa ration lur the pfetis, in herewith given. 

The sketches of f lm implements supplied by tJjo author war*' not 'put.' mi table 
lor re product if m< and have been re-drawn by my wife. Unfaituiuitoly. ill milking 
these fresh drawings, direct rcfenmqe t*> the specimens was not possible, but a 
collection of similar typre in my pftK&&iuu was usul as a check to 1 'iumre the 
approximate accuracy oF the illuri rot km k. The figures have since been submitted 
to Father Gardner and may be regards! giving u fair repre^jjtatttm of the tool* 
found, 

iteiH.li.-rs will. 1 am sure, agree tliui leather Gardner is to be congratulated on 
bis work s which ifi an important contribution to uur knowledge of African Stone Age 
culturas. — .Me M3 C. Burkitt. | 

The t*1TE, 

riokumere 1st the name o| a kopje situated some 8 wilwt imrrh -wrsi of Fort 
Victoria, Southern Rhodesia The kopje h a granite mass strewn with titanic 
boulders—huge blocia that long ago split away from the main mas*, and have dnee 
been rounded off by the process of “ weathering.” During ;i Song lapse of time not 
n few of the boulders have rolled downhill t*> the base of the kopje, 

Patsttinos. 

Gokosnerr i* surrounded by smaller kopje* or tin sum? deactipl ion, and on 
rnuny of these foek-painifogB are to be seen There am about !!<' of these pamtingH 
within a mile radius of the central kopje. The artists fthose ideal rock-faces for 
their work protected from the rain by natural eaves of rack, In .spite of their 
precautions scarcely one picture remains in a good state of preservation. They 
arc very okl. The pointing i* usually associated with a small den among the rocks. 
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with room to shelter a few persons from the inclemencies of the weather an<l providing 
dry ground for a fire. 

The Cave. 

At the base of the main kopje, and facing the rising sun, there is a more com¬ 
modious shelter. It lies below a projecting ledge of granite which forms the roof, 
and is buttressed on either side by rock-walls. It is roughly square in shape, with 
a side of. say, 30 feet. In front, rocks and trees screen it from far observation and 
provide the necessary break against the cold winds from the east. There are five 
paintings near this cave. The artists, whoever they were, do not seem to have 
belonged to the Bantu race, for the latter disclaim having had anything to do with 
the work or with the workmen. 1 have tested some of them with a buffalo's head 
and what looked like a battle-scene, and they have answered me: “ We see natural 
streaks, and nothing more! ’* 

The Excavation. 

While examining this site l noticed that a rat had scratched up n small stone 
implement from the floor of the cave. 1 followed the lead given by mv ** allv ” 
and have excavated the whole area. This task was all the easier from the fact that 
the cave is close to the homestead and is not deep. 

1 he original floor was uneven, fissured, and studded with bosses of rock and 
blocks of stone, a state of things very favourable to the excavator, for cracks and 
crevices are the home of treasure. The top layer consisted of a bed of rubbish, 
ashes, charcoal, and potsherds, with iron implements almost completely destroyed bv 
rust. This layer was about 1 foot deep, und represents, to my mind, the work of 
the Bantu settled as we find them to-day. 

Below this layer, or, rather, as a foundation for it, was spread a carpet of yellow- 
mud from 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness, laid dow n either to tidy up the place, or, more 
likely, to provide a threshing-floor. Below this clear dividing-line stone implements 
were found throughout the area to a depth of from 1 foot to 3 feet. 

Implements, etc. 

The stone implements are, with a few exceptions, of small size, and consist of 
scrapers, crescents, knives with jagged edge, and fine drills. Beads of ostrich shell 
were found complete and half-made. There were a few spikes of bom- and one 
of ivory. 

Fragments of hematite in various stages of oxidization were found throughout 
the lower ground. The factory site w as located within and along the line of drip 
from the roof. Nests of implements also were found around the rocks on the 
floor. 

A finch mesh was used for sifting, so practically all the artefacts have been 
recovered. 



Gokomert, Fort Vi florin, Southern Rh&{ I&n'a, Wj 


Th# Srmpcrs. [ Fig?. 1 - o J 

The scrapers have a very true curved edge finished uff by secondary trimming 
to remove the slightest trao* of wrretiflffi; they are brand-novr, fresh and crhrp jis 
when the knapper laid them aside. 


nc. 1. —MUTOta a r» povumi (utcim (|„) 

T'h-' medium-size specimens sit txmvementjy on the thumb-nail, the hut* end it 
not faceted, and in this respect they dirFer from the -mall trimmrd flakes that are to 
be aeen on the surface all over Khodesja, 


Ik 2 
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rwi. 2. -*cuap*rs. (}.) 




























Gokomrrc, Fort Victoria. Southern [{foxlcsia. 
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With three exceptions no such trimmed fliik«*s were found within the cave. 
Neither was the ubiquitous discoidal implement found, a compound affair with often 
a cutting and scraping edge and also a groove. The angle of the scraper varies from 



no. 3.—scaarrat*. with Htutt-Axuijc hiihik. (1.) 


20 deg. to 00 deg. Many of them could be used as plane* ; some have a concave 
underside from butt to edge, and a few have o " gouge ” edge. There is a series 
with a high keel-ridge, and many of these are very short for their size. Some 
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specimens have a triangular section along the length, tapering to the butt end ; 
these are very thick. The keels are rarely central. Some scrapers have been worked 
at both ends, or at both sides, and have, therefore, a spadr f..rm ; others are worked 
on three sides to a triangular form. 




no. 4. —LAKOE BOUrCKM. 
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The Creietnfjt. { Fiji. T.) 

Tin.- L-rescent form of iitijikuimt is n-prespntetl by s«-jjic TOO Tile 

largest b I ineh across and i End] deep ; fchr smallest is inch jteroaa. BetweenUie^e 
two extremes there is every variety of length, breadth, t hickne&i. and contour, 
TI lough the edge s.h in general straight and the horns dtaip, in tniine it La curved either 
nt one end nr at tath ends; in the f orme r ease the shnpe becomes beak-like. Some 





a.— saw^. i |g 
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specimens t bin nut and become almost drill-sliup * 1 , 1 Then 1 is nearly always a ridge 
partite) to the edge, Tim output of crescents must hive been eacrtnous. The 
TOO derelicts are nearly nil undamaged, unless broken neroes : they nn‘ not damaged 
hy use. possibly, they were user) us barbs for Arrows. The bow <md arrow seems 
to have Wn the one amt of the cave mere .V '* nerval " painted on the rook Ini* a 
very ^ubstAntial quiver ylmip over his shoulder. A youth must have been taught 
how to shout soon after he had emerged from the crawling stage and have practised 
mjliving iiiTOWB early on in life. I am not inclined to exclude the orescent;- having 
been used as Lined* It is a land uf thorns. ami to this day tEie ” cutting out ' ■ »f a 
thorn i® the common surgical oiteration Among the natives, Though itimrhcr 
thorn in Comm o nly used to dig out the intruder, yet a knife is preform) 

The Adio'fVL IhigH. !< and 9 .) 

A fluke trimmed to m acute Anglo is said to have n cutting v<Kxp.‘nemv. 
however, shows that the *liarp edge ^ if an Lint rimmed fluke though brittle cuts far 
better than the trimmed variety. There wen? found * doxen or more implements 
made from schist, shale, or indurated slate, with jagged edi^v- that wrl! not only cut 
meat into uhtmks, hut will rip through u rhickish stick. The slate is usual in 
Rhodesia. split* mat only along the lurniiw?, but also at right angles, t.e. iurus.s the 
lamina-, For Lhia reason the knives, though generally elongated in farm an- M>mc- 
tiiues broadly rectangulur and almost square. They wen- made hy a process of 
flaking, but as often us not the canchoidal fracture was limited and diverted in the 
direction oE the lumime. They may be of unorthodox make, but they are certainly 
knives, and mode hy the folk who made thrt other stone implement-, 

Bonn. t^ig. 10, 11-19.1 

Bore I - nr.- i nude of tin same material ns the knives, a needle-like point In* tug 
obtained hy trimtnfflg one side, just as in the case of the crescents, which get: their 
sharp poiots by this method. The best spcrimcnH of borer- are 2 inches lung hy 
f inch broad. 

Heals, 

Ostrich egg-shell WSLS broken up into small s-qnnres. ind a hole pierced through 
each piece hy drilling from both sides ; finally the comer? were nibbed ofl. The 
finished article is a small disc, with a Aiamfitei from two to threc time* the breadth 
of the hole. 

rirroir Points. 

If the honja spikes (Fig. lu : l IJ were meant to servo as arrow point? and the 
eivncental arc to Ik- regarded as barbs, there Lt a great lark of propirtion in the 

* No. 17 L* mi |pnanf tn'limu-l fitting; both idpt*. No. I s1 •* i":n tdlmvr i Imrtilli No, I 1 ? 
is the only one nf it* (kmcl. 
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ffl* 


find*—barbs to one point. The convent ion.iJ arrow-head was nut found ; on 
tli- otter bind, tonginh splinters ■ k! bhn- stone occurred frequently (h'ig L Hi: 

Jlic bter Bantu iron arrow-head ant! shank combined tte&nme 6 indies in length. 



Tle^ style of culture of the implements argues for homogeneity and continuity in 
tb> milkers. The grooved type o! implement, u^d m a shaft-stnugfitener, was 
not discovered, though it m frequently found on the surface 

















Goiotner? Fmi Victoria Soutfk.M RJiofcsui. 
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H&iwtito. 

The occurrence of fragments of hcamatite throughout the implement-bearing 
ground is sufficient evidence that the oave wh.h u rendezvous for the artiste who 
decorated the rocks un the kopje*. Again, the depth ar which (he fragments are 



buried is one dhie os to the considerable ^ige of sume at least, of the pictures The 
•streak of the hematite varies from orange to deep red. Some 20 lbs. weight of this 
material wo* sifted out. It Ls mostly gritty and grained with bund* of adieu, or is 
oxidised thinly on the surface of a bard cote* 
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Tkf Material. 

T Iii- material used for tiie matring o( tin.- stone implements was white quarts, 
quartz crystal k the shape of pebbles or m--- . .Mv imrollod bt Ha natoral form, 

diulecdony, and chert, This last material in not common in a granite area, in 
fart, it is so scuvrcc near Qokomerc that rolled implement* of chert wen- introduced 
and broken up to make smaller implements 

General, 

Thu cave men arc thus wen to have been modern in comparison with the makers 
of the rolled implements The hitler knew tfie use of largo implement* of lower 




rio, ] K—coun-oMomo mio or tr efrf sear m siicr.Tna at lami or 3| i eet. {|.J 

paleolithic culture, though no large implements, with the exception of a few rude 
specimen** were found in the excavation. Outside, however, in the " vh'i/’ 11 fine 
eoap dc poivfj implement in white quartz was discovered at a depth id 3 feet tl inches 
tFig, 11), 

It is important to note that deep down in the excavation were found two indurated 
shale tools, which in Europe would have been coiled unhesitatingly Motutcmn points 
on typological grounds (Fig, tj; l and 3). However as specimens of the Wilton 
industry have also been found at a similar dnpth, it is not yet possible to 
demonstrate any sequence of culture*. 











T>10 Father Gardner. Excavation* in a Wilton Industry at Goiomere. 


Small elongate! pebbles were found with both ends deeply abraded. One 
large elongated pebble has been rubbed flat to a polish at one end. 

The cave was a regular warren for rats and rock rabbits, and so one cannot 
assign with certainty the true depth of any individual specimen. It was somewhat 
perplexing to find “ at depth " an iron wedge that had fallen out of a modern 16-lb. 
hammer a few years previously. No burial was found, nor were any bones found 
worthy of report. 

It has been said that implements of stone may be taken from the large surface 
factory sites by the wagon load. I heard the expression first used when the railway 
was being constructed from the Victoria Falls to Livingstone. There is much truth 
in the statement, but. first of all, it must be restricted to aj>ccially favoured sites. 
I suppose three-fifths of Rhodesia is in granite areas. I have examined many 
thousands of square miles of such country during the last twenty-five years, and 
found that the large lower paheolith is practical!v absent. 

The tkasement schists, and more especially the banded ironstone, do yield factory 
sites—there is one 2 miles long and $ mile wide covered with flakes and rejects 
But from such a site. <rperU) rmfc. though I carried off a load from it. only some 
20 spmmpQ8 wcre fina,, . v selected as being worthy to represent the field. A little 
digging r«*\euled the fnct that the factory persevered downwards to a depth of 6 feet, 
but there was throughout a like average of perfect implements and rejects. The work 

of the twenty-five years has brought me in a collection that does not fill a Scotch 
cart! 
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A PEDIGREE STUDY OF AMERINDIAN CROSSES IN CANADA. 
[With Plates XUX-UII.] 

By Professor R. RroaLEs Gates, Ph.D., LLD., F.L.8. 

IsTBomrcnox. 

This paper is an attempt to apply genetical methods to the study of inter-racial 
crossing. In the anthropological studies which have hitherto been made of racial 
crosses, masses of anthropometric measurements have frequently been taken, which 
are capable, when analysed, of furnishing valuable evidence on many points. But it 
is seldom possible to extract from them the kind of evidence the geneticist wishes to 
have concerning the inheritance of individual character-differences. Anthro¬ 
pological measurements are quantitative and require statistical treatment. The 
inheritance of sizes and especially of shapes is the most difficult field in genetics, 
and much has still to be learned from experiments with animals and plants before it 
can be clearly applied to man. Such features as the colour of skin, eyes, and hair, 
or shape of the hair in cross-section, while often presenting qualitative racial 
differences, also require measurements for a complete analysis of their inheritance, 
since intermediate grades usually occur in the hybrids. Rut they have the advan¬ 
tage that the extreme conditions at least are easily recognizable as qualitatively 
distinct, while this may not be evident with a mean difference in. for instance, 
stature or cephalic index. 

The difficulties of applying the genctieol pedigree method to haphazard human 
matings are very great. Nevertheless, it is so important that this method should 
be taken up by anthropologists, in addition to the traditional biometric methods 
of studying racial differences, that I venture to put forward these necessarily very 
incomplete results. In the biometrical method, the individual is measured as one 
of a population, but no sufficient account is taken of bis relation to others. The 
purpose of the genetical method is to trace individual pedigrees, and so follow the 
inheritance of racial differences through successive generations. We shall never have 
an adequate knowledge of human racial inheritance until this has been done on a 
large scale with crosses between different races in various parts of the world. 

This paper contains an account of observations on inter-racial crosses between 
whites and Indians in Canada. A single pedigree with various interlacing branches 
has been followed, and the evidence concerning the inheritance especially of skin 
colour and eye colour has been made as complete as the circumstances would permit. 
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I visited Lake Temagami in Northern Ontario (lat. 47 X. t long. *0*5’ W.) 
after the British Association Meeting at Toronto in August. 102-4. Our party spent 
a few ilays on Bear Island in Lake Temagami. This is a small village, typical of the 
edge of the hunting and trapping country whieh extends northwards to Hudson 
Buy. Lake Temagami is one of many lakes dotted over this glaciated, conifer- 
wooded country. The inhabitants of Bear Island are chiefly Amerind half-breeds, 
with a few whites mid »» few families of pure Indians. I'hotographs of a number 
of these families wore taken and their pedigrees recorded, observations also being 
made on their skin colour, eve colour, and hair characters, as well as their features. 
They are much intcminrried. but through the valuable help of Mrs. K. Weir, a 
white woman who has lived there and knows them intimately and is making a 
historical study of them. I have been able to get what I believe to be correct informa¬ 
tion. as well as a number of additional photographs. The pedigrees include the 
desceudunts of a luarriage between an Indian woman and n white man extending 
through six generations, as well as intermingled pedigrees from intermarriage of the 
descendants with other white men and also with various Indians and “ half-breeds." 
The term ” half-breed ” is universally used in Canada to indicate not merely the 
result of a first-cross, but for all individuals of mixed descent and more or leas 
intermediate skin colour. Every kind of back-cross with white and Indian has taken 
place. If the offspring are predominantly Indian in character they arc classed 
as “ Indians." though they may be of mixed descent. I am further indebted to 
Mrs. Weir for several photographs which I was unable to get myself, owing to 
parties being away hunting, and she has also kindly examined for me the skin, eye, 
nml hair colour of several children whom I was unable to see. 

Observations on the results of inter racial crossing in man are so few and so 
much in need of extension that it seemed desirable to publish an account of these 
Indian-white dosses, even though the data are not so complete as one would like. 
Every effort has been made to ensure and check by correspondence the accuracy of 
the results obtained. Some of the Indian half-breeds are reticent about declaring 
their Indian ancestry, and it has only been possible to get correct information on 
certain points after much interrogation and subsequent correspondence. I can 
scarcely ho|>e that all sources of error have been eliminated, for crossing between 
early settlers and the Indians began many generations ago. and it is possible that the 
proportion of Indian blood in some members of this pedigree may Is* inaccurately 
stated. Elsewhere I have pointed out [Gates, 1920] the desirability of collecting 
data from families in the pedigrees of which the original cross is known to have token 
place not more than three or four generations previously, and this paper is published 
partly in the hope of stimulating more complete records from those who are in a 
position to make them. 

It is a matter of great regret that although inter racial crossing has been taking 
place for generations in many parts of the world, very few accurate records of the 
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result* have been mm It? by anthropologist* or others, although every generation 
that goes by increases the difficulty of getting reliable data. Iiecuuse the ancestors 
ure not satisfactorily obtainable more than three or four generations hack. Unless 
one can begin with an original cross, it is impossible to know what combinations of 
racial factors arc present in the ancestors with which a pedigree begins. Despite 
the considerable number of Indian half-breeds in some parts of Canada and the 
1 nited States, 1 know of no anthropological records of such crosses from which 
the inheritance of features such as eye colour and skin colour can be traced through 
successive generations. 1 nfortunatelv. 1 could make no measurements of colour, 
and can only indicate roughly the Bkiu colour. 

Ail important adjunct in future studies of heredity in the Amerinds will be 
the hlood-grou|is. for, according to Snyder [1926], it is highly probable that pure- 
blooded Indians all lielong to Croup I, possessing neither of the agglutinating factors 
A or B, having liecome isolated in America before either of these mutations took 
place. Individuals with A or B are probably of .mixed blood. 

The whole pedigree of this group, ho for as I have been able to obtain it. is given 
in the charts, and many of the names, which are of interest in themselves as 
well as being necessary in tracing the many cross-relationships, have been added, 
as well as notes on the eye. skin, and, occasionally, hair colour. The difficulties of 
compiling such a pedigree with sufficient assurance of accuracy arc very great, 
and this emphasizes the necessity, wherever possible, of making such records when 
the original cross has happened not more than three or four generations previously. 
Such inter racial crosses have taken place all over the world, and it is very important 
that anthropologists should realize the necessity of recording the results More 
so many generations and complicating bock-crosses and mixed crosses have occurred 
that certainty in the data is no longer possible, and the results cannot be unravelled. 

In Northern Brazil, where there has been no “ colour line " for many genera¬ 
tions. tin* population are largely complicated mixtures of Portuguese, Indian, and 
negro blood, yet I have found some clear evidence of independent segregation in skin 
colour, hair characters, and other features. 1 The first generation from a Portuguese 
father and u South American (Tupi f) Indian mother has a swarthy yellowish skin, 
high cheek-bones, coal-black eyes, and jet-black, straight hair. The appearance is 
what one might anticipate from a Chinese-Indian cross. As first-crosses are still 
taking place in Brazil, there should be plenty of opportunity to learn the laws of 
inheritance in this cross. 

The Indian Tribes. 

The Canadian Indians concerned in these records belouged chiefly to the Cree 
and Ojibway tribes, while the whites were Prench-Canadums, Scotch,* English, an.l 
or hers. There appears to be a distinct difference in the physiognomy of the Cree 

1 A Uaianid m tkt Armuu„ VaJUy, p. 104 (Loodoti: Withcrbv. 1927.) 
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mid Gjibway 1 rib«* the Oreo Indian* having relatively thin and narrow Martin*, 
while the Ojibways have rounder faces, 1 Tte Creos one generally taller and eiim, 
athletically built, with longer h*uk higher foreheads narrower hasps mui Jong 
upjNT lip The Ojihways look mote atodgv and Je*s intelligent with their rounder 
heads, fleshier faces, low brows, squat luxse*. and rather thick, toaaehmnging %s 
They in- inclined to lx- lazy, improvident, and unreliable, while the One*, who 
have fmner lips, are thrifty and show greater ambition Wider white iufiuence. 
Aa regards their earlier condition. Morton [183©] states that * they sf-rntn te among 
the most intelligent o' the northern trills; brave in war. and faithful to the 
obligation* of friendship,” The frees are mostly of the Protestant fibih. muter the 
infill erne of the Anglican Churah. while the O jib ways at.- mostly Roman Catholic -. 

These Indians apparently always have intensely Murk evea and very dark -kin. 
although this varies to some extent in degree of pigmentation, even in the same 
trite. Some tribes appear to te predominantly dokMonvphnlic, other* nieso- or 
brachycephalie, tin- latter probably repreaemting a mote recent invasion from Asia 
which gradually spread from Retiring Strait* diagonally arr&t* North America, 
partlv mingling with the dolkkocephab. and partly ^placing them and pushing 
them into peripheral poamcma. as shown by old ukulh buried along the Atlantic 
oonst ,init on the islands of! the coast of Southern California, 

A tew remarks concarning the present cmalitions of the Cans Man Indians 
may lie made here. The fart^ arc taken chiefly from the Annual Report of the 
Department, of Indian Affair- Ottawa, 1928. The great majority of the Indians 
in Ontario are Ujibwnvs (Ojfltewfts or Chippewa) of Algorithm f-tock. but the 
Parry Sound District Indian* arc Mohawks of Irotfuaian stock The uliaxiirmBS 
of Manitoba. an* mwtly Ojibwav^. but thm ntv a few bonds of Swamp) - t frees, 
the Crees also teloiighiig to Algotikion stock. In Saskatchewan, some of the 
Indian;* are Swampy Onres, Plain Drees and Ojibw&yn, Alberta hat* one bund of 
Ujibways urol n few Plain Drees, while then! am a few' Drees in the North-W est 
Tcmteriea. Thin will give sonic idea of the present dint rib id inn of Drees and 
Oj Lb ways. Ancon I Log to D. Thorn aa [1WB], the Ojibwiyv were originally the 
Uugqg& tribe north el Mexico. ’They ranged from. Hudson and dames Bays to 
Lakes Superior and Huron, vu? well os the southern shore of Lake Superior, and 
tease from the latter Ji«a drove out the Sioux to Lhc western plains. Their 
cephalic index [Uadtlan, 1924] is given as 80- for the western Gjibwnys and 82 for 
the i iisteni. The Ojihways north of the Great Liko wch- more peaceful than 
otter tribe*. arid remained relatively out of contact with civilized man until kte-i. 
It therefore appears probable that these Ojibwaya of .Northern Ontario ace of 
purer blood than tho-si of Minnesota, which have bowl studied by Hrdlhika and 
.lenks T to whose investigations reference will be rondo later. The cutirt tribe was 

1 It in that these iiiili-retii!ri a-pM-sent jiiutty the inm-asln^ futm* nhicii avaUkti 

Imluiia whim thoj- rulopt clvLJjkl-J ha bite and habitation*. 
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estimate! to number 25.000 in 1761 nod 30.0W m VHX. In iOQS tbo estimated 
number* T v^re thf name. fujuiillv divided in-tween ilanada and the 1 *nit«d 
States. 

The Grecs hunted over tlirj region between Moon- Giv^r {amir li of Jnrnets Bay) 
and (’hnrehill River {weet of Hudson Bay), unci westward to the bead of Reaver 
River and thence south to the hunting grounds of fire Dakota- They thus <m vtipied 
the country north nn■ | north-west of the Qjihwnya. Their number* in 1905 were 
estimated at 15,000, 

Morton [1839], who gives & picture of tbo Endian tribes in North and South 
America in ills time, static (p, 177 p that. the ' Chip pen t iy nation" then roved in 
fuands over the country around Lithe Superior and westward to Lake Wipnipeck 
(Winnipeg) and Lake of the Woods. There were camps on the AiwjiiihoiiL and 
fkskatdiewan Rivera and at £nufc£te. Mario. But the fwwpk' won? thln.lv scattered 
and their numbers? had been rapidly diminished by war and flujuftpox. While not 
naturally very strong, they wen- active, tmiri-d to exen'ise, good hunters and 
fishera. They were generally tall and thin, and said to be easily dirtitij.nisdicd from 
ibn Missouri Indians by the absence of an aquiline nose, which b characteristic 
of the latter. Little seems to have been known of the more northern (-roes at this 
time, as they are not even mentioned* 

HrtDidbi [19111], in i* rtnldy of the Chjppmm ncuuipying American territory, 
state* that they ate the largest Algorithm tribe, numbering over 25 (Hub According 
to their carefully prau-rv^d tnulittona, the .mrieiifc abode of the tribe a few renturtotf 
before the whites came waa along the northern part of the Atlantic coast south of 
fh.' Ht. Uwmriei-% but there arc vague notions of an curlier migration from the 
wujt i it north-west. Fighting with the Iroquois afterwards led to their extension 
westward to the Great Lakes, and in the 17th century, living provided with 
tiremnn* by the branch, they continued thi ir conquest westward and southward 
until they occupied large parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, Hmneatfn and North 
Dakota, Tilt main body, numbering about 12,000. ate now found on reservations 
in Northern Minnesota. They are largely of mixed Mood, owing chiefly to earlier 
mixture with the French. 

Mixed-blood Italians wore authorized by a United State* law in l DOC to sell 
their tSovenuficiit land*. So many disposed nf their land. Or were cheat*-d out of it, 
that an enquiry was instituted and many of the reservations in 3|inn«sota were 
visited by anthropologists. Hr 1117 ka examined fiSH) Chippewa from the White 
Berth reservation, of whom only 59 (17 male» and 42 fi-uiul^) oi pure blood were 
available for examination. Many anthropometric mos^tmTnenr* were taken, The 
cephalic index wa.t found to 1 m- 79-d for nuika and ,4n-1 for Female One-tenth 

of the number being mildly brachycephalk, the remainder dolkhoccphiilic to 
mvtirOccpbalir. As the Algonkiiuia arc shown by older dculis to have been gc&erallv 
dolichocephalic, the broad heads have probably come in Liter through intermixture 

t i. 2 
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with bmrhvccphnlic [x’ojilos. Th** now was aquiline ill half the men. but in the 
women usually straight, concave, or concavo-convex. 

A study of Ojibwav half-breeds in Minnesota wot* also made by Jcnka (1910). 

Hr examined over 300 Ojihwaya, but pure-blooded ones were noticeable by their 

absence. The following futures were determined Head-breadth and length; 

face-breadth and height ; nasal-breadth and length ; colour of eye, skin, and 

hair: texture anil quality of hair; nnd shape of incisors; but only the index 

face-breadth X KM* . t _ . . 

headbrendth 18 r< 'l xirte< '‘l* 1 * 1 - rhw WAS from measurements of the 

distance between the zygomatic arches and between the parietal* The index so 
obtained i- believed to lie an determinative as any of the proportion of Indian 
ancestry. In 24 men and 19 women believed to la? of pure blood, these indices 
wen* n*spectively 97-19 and 90*05, while occasionally it exceeded 100. In French 
and Scotch, the ruces with which most intermixture has taken place, the indices 
for men were respectively *.*0*85 and 90*34, and the mixed-bloods occupied 
intermediate positions. 

It is clear that intermixture between Ojibwavs and whites ha» l>eei» taking 
place cumulatively in the Ijake Superior region since aiiout IGG0. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company was organized in 1G70, and for two centuries dominated particularly 
the northern part of thi< area. In 1787 the North-West Company of Montreal 
was founded, and in 1809 the American Trading Company. Traders from these 
companies reamed over this region, and nearly all of them hod one or more Indian 
wives. Some of the descendants of these alliances belong to well-known and wide¬ 
spread families. The Indians in the new Northern Ontario, including the Temagarai 
district—a region opened up in recent years by the building of the Canadian Northern 
Railway —were doubtless more isolated, and therefore freer from inter-crossing 
with whites. The history of the Temagami families studied, however, shows n very 
considerable amount of moving about by individuals in the area from James Bay 
southwards to the settled parts of Ontario. 

Another important unthropometric study of the Amerinds to which reference 
must I*** made is that of Sullivan (1920] on the Sioux tribes. Hi* observations are 
of particular interest, since the measurement* he reconls give clear evidence of 
segregation in crosses, particularly as regards some of the usual anthropometric 
measurement* und indices. This is all the more significant, since the author writes 
from the usual anthropometric point of view, and is evidently quite unacquuinted 
with the modern gcnetical conceptions. The value of his work might have been 
considerably enhanced if he hot! grasped the modem genetic*I point of view, in 
which partial or complete dominance and independent segregation of different 
characters is a well-known fact. Among 539 ** full-blood " Sioux males, he found 
1 with grey and 5 with blue eyes. These might have been descendants from crosses 
with the neighbouring Mandan Indians, some of whom had light akin and blue 
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eyes (W p JV27); hut the fart that they hud the hair colour and hair form m well 
sis the forint ’width of pure-blood Indians, confirms lUY view that independent 
segregation of characters taken place in the.^ crosses. 

The heights for GS7 male iStnux and 1ST females of pure stock foil close to a 
normal frequency-vuire, hut the half-breeds 4low much nmr>' irregularity jn 1 he 
distribution of their bright*. In the case of either anthropometric ineciBarements. 
same show greater variability in the half-breeds, some less. Sullivan concludes that 
it is dangerous to rely wholly upon the vuriability of the cvphalir index as a test for 
racial intermixture, or on the ooefficint)! of variability ns an index < ■! homogeneity 
pf type The cephalic index was found to In for men and fi t women. 

The results show in general that the Sioux are in very close agreement with 
the Chippewa [HidlibkaJ in measurement and indices, ofon in form of nose and 
profile. They are among the very tallest of the Ynierivtih India is. 

Of <*pfe»test signifieuiii e from our present point of view were the results of the 
biometrical treatment of face-width. Those of mixed decent in which the Indian 
ancestry was | /■!, 1/2, 3 / 4 , etc,, are treated separately and give m eft riH CftSO a bimodul 
curve. An intermediate type of face is found from the measurement* to l>c a rare 
occurrence* ” anti the himoduE curves are in themaAvra clear evidence of dominance 
and aggregation between broad and narrow face, either a single factor difference 
or possibly a group of linked factors being involved* High carrel uti on is also found 
between face-width and head-width, the latter measurement-< also falling into .i 
bunodal curve In other words, we appear to have in these crosses marked tdteroiv- 
tive inheritance between the broad li«-ari and face of the Indian and the narrower head 
and bice of the white race. 

Apart from this case, in which. we tuny suppose that. width of head and face 
are controlled by one pair of factors or by two closely linked pain? of for tore, Sullivan 
found a lower correlation tn half-breeds in those measurements in which Indians 
and whitea differ moat widely. This result would again Ik? expected if independent 
inheritance U taking place. Thus, without intending it, Sullivan hits clearly proved 
from his careful studies that segregation takes place in Hie time-honoured biometrical 
ineasiireracnts, such as foce-whlth and head-width. 

The total Indian population of Canada iu 1935 was Ontario having 

*26,703, the largest nutulwT in any Province. Many of them live on Indian reserva¬ 
tions. which they an 1 free to leave, however, whenever they wink. Many Ini.i-.iu;- 
in Ontario nre engaged in farming on the reserves, but in the new Northern Ontario 
hunting, fishing, mid trapping ale the chief so mure of livelihood. Many serve as 
guides mid canoo-men j some bands iu the wild norther] , part of Ontario are notnwlic, 
living in tents during the greater part of the year, and growing potatoes and 
vegetables ■ Lmt the gnat majority now- have simple wooden bonne*. The incomes 

1 The foi'i« in tin* pajagr^|jh and fhr next ire uktn frrmi din Annual Bepttt, Deputim in 
olf Indian Adairs*. Ottawa, 192tl. 
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of the Ontario Indian* an* derived chiefly from farm products. wages, hunting, and 
trapping. They air adepts at making such articles us snow-shoes, axe-handles and 
hockey-sticks, ami the squaws also make and sell baskets, moccasins, etc. Pure- 
blooded Indians also receive from the Canadian Government n small annuity. The 
average annual income per head of the Indian population iu Ontario, including 
annuities and Indian Trust Funds, I find to be about £22 10#. 

The health problem of the aborigines is a serious one. The vast majority of 
deaths from disease in adults arc now from tul*erculoais. Tribes isolated from 
civilization appear to lx* free from it. ami the first generations in contact with white? 
suffer most in this respect. There arc also increasing difficulties in relation to game. 
In the region between I*nkc Winning (Manitoba) and Hudson Bay. many of the 
Indians have to go 300 miles, a journey of several weeks by dog train, to reach 
hunting grounds, owing to the depletion of the game, especially beaver, musk-rat, 
and foxes. Iu these circumstances an Indian must either spend his whole winter 
away from his family or take the family with him. The latter course deprives his 
children of school, ami the necessary credit for a long expedition is also difficult to 
arrange, though the Hudson’* Bay Company in many eases supply the family with 
all necessaries in advance. As skins become rarer and more valuable the white 
trapper penetrate* northwards, and the Indian cannot compete with a man who is 
not only more astute ami energetic, but frequently leas scrupulous, in his care for tin- 
future of the game areas. This problem can only be solved by removing the Indians 
to areas where they can take up agriculture or by creating hunting reserve* for them, 
such as now exist in the North-West Territories. 

Tick Pkiugree?. 

(billons system of reckoning ancestry is used in this paper as the most convenient 
for the purpose, but there is no doubt that the Mendelian conceptions of dominance 
and segregation upply to man os well as to plants and animals. [See Gates. 1923.] 
The use of Galton s system of notation does not unplv that blending inheritance 
occurs. 

The pedigree studied may begin with a Freuch (antulian belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company who married u pure Cree Indian woman. One of their offspring 
was Betsy Naieu. who had black eyes and doubtless a dark akin. She married 
auother " French-Canadian." Valentine Sandis (PI. LI 11. fig. 2).* Betsy Naieu had 

* Further investigation, together with the portrait reproduced ra Ft. Ull. tig.2, disclose* that 
Valentine .Saudi* waa not pure white an formerly stated, but that be had a (unhatuiiately 
unknown) fraction of Indian blood. <u shown by the pedigree in l."hart VI. Hia grandfather was 
a Fniu lmwn, Sabrmi ur Sabreur. and bin grandmother a ** half-breed." Their iLaughter married a 
Scotchman. Sandia or Saunders, .uwl Valentine Sandis waa the son of these two. The fraction 
of Indian blood in all bln (ImeeniUnU will therefore be a little greeter than stated in the text 
on the assumption that he waa pun.- white. A# can be seen from the p.rtrait. be showed distinct 
traces of Indian features nntl his inn were probably dark brown. 
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‘24 children and died about 1889. Three of the daughters left descendant* who come 
into this pedigree (see Chart I). The remainder of the children either died or 
migrated elsewhere, so their descendant* are uutraced. These three daughters would 
then In* 1 /4-Indian. Nancy married Malcolm McLean (PI. XL1X. fig. 1), a Scot from 
Stornoway, Hebrides (probably blue-eyed), and they have four generations of 
descendants, several of whom married “ half-breeds/' With regard to the latter, 
whether their fraction of Indian ancestry is 1/2, or 1/4, or some other fraction, is 
often uncertain, as I have not been able to get full records of their ancestry. Nancy's 
sister, Maggie Sandis (Chart I. II. 2), 1 married John Friday, a pure Cree Indian. 
Their four sons and two daughters all had swarthy skin and black eyes. Ellen Friday 
(5/8-Indion; see Chart I) married Joseph Turner (Chart 1. IV, 1), who had 
1 /lb-Indian blood, and they have two generations of descendants. Their children 
number five sons and one daughter. Compare the photographs of John (PI. XLIX. 
tig. 4). his sister Bessie (PI. LI. fig. 4), and younger brother Will (PI. L. fig. 5). 
The eldest son, John Turner, Jr. (Chart I. V, 1), married Maggie Quill, whose 
mother was a Cree half-breed (father unrecorded, but probably an Ojibway or 
a half-breed). They are shown with their 3 children in PI. XLIX. fig. 4. The 
grandparents of John Turner, Jr., are photographed in PI XLIX. fig. 2, and again 
in Fig. 3. which shows John Turner. Sr. (right), his wife ^lary McLean (left), and 
Betsy Paul, her maternal aunt ((’hart I. II, 3). John Turner has blue eyes failed 
to grey. His father was English and his mother Scotch. He lived for a numlwr 
of years among the Eskimo as an interpreter. His wife, as the pedigree shows, was 
1/8-Indian—this is indicated in her high cheek bones, slightly by her skin colour, 
and also probably in her quiet character ; her eyes are brown. 

John Turner, Jr. (Chart I. V. 1). and his aibs, bv the (laltonian system of 
reckon me ancestry, would be 11 /32-indiun blood : he has dark-brown eyes and 
swarthy skin. His wife (see PI. XLIX. fig. 4) has block eyes and hair, Qree 
features, ami u skin of medium pigmentation. Of the 3 children, Jane (left) has 
black eyes uud dark skin ; Ellen has black eyes and a fair skin but not pure 
white, her hiur is not so black as the other two; Kate (the baby) has black 
eyes and a dark skin. There is fcheu some indication of segregation in akin colour 
in this family. PI. U fig. 2 is a nearer view of Jane and the baby in her 
papooee’s cradle. Tin* very dark eyes and hair can be well seeu, but it must 
be pointed out that the apparent skin colour in a photograph is often quite 
misleading. 

Returning to the third generation. Betsy Sandis (Chart l. 11.3. and PI. XLIX. 
tig. 3. and PI. L. fig. 1) married Old Paul, who was stated to be pure Indian, but 
his photograph shows his white blood. His father and mother lived in the bush, 
far from white people, and the father brought his skins to a Hudson’s Bay 
Company trading-post. Old Paul had black eyes. Their single surviving son 

1 *• II, 2 M mean* No. 2 in irrtirratiim II of thr chart. 
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Alec (('ha rt 1. III. 10) has black eyes and nwart by skin. He married Lucy Whitebear 
(Chart V. II, l f and PI. L, fig. 1 (left), holding her baby), whoso parents were both 
pure Indians of the Ojibway tribe (see ( hurt V). They have 1 young children, 
who are like the parents in eye colour. Betsy Paul, who is 1/4-Indinn, has a 
much lighter skin than her daughter-in-law. Note also the long ringlets of hair, 
which no pure Indian would possess. Lucy Whitebear’s sister Cecfle (PI L. fig. 3) 
married a white man with blue eyes, but I have been unable to get reooids of 
their 5 children. Another rater. Catherine (PI. L. fig. i), 1 married Pete Missnbio, 
like herself a full-blooded Indian ; his age is about »w in the books of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but no Indian knows his own age exactly. Both he and his wife 
receive Treaty Money from the Indian Deportment of the Canadian Government 
as pure-blooded Indians. Of his mother there is no record. His father, Dan Missabic 
(PI. LI II. fig. 3), was a Parry Sound Indian, and is reputed to have l>oen 127 vears 
old when he died. The photograph, taken in 1921 (age 125 ♦), shows his white hair, 
ami leaila one to doubt his pure Indian descent. He was of great strength and 
endurance even among his contemporaries, and is said to have hunted originally, at 
the age of 18, over the site where the city of Toronto now stands. The urea is 
stated to have been at that time bush lnnd with a single inhabited shack. Dan 
Missabie has many children, including two named Sophie who were born about forty 
years apart. Sophie I married Antoine Kott. (see Chart IV); Sophie II married 
Harold Guppv (Chart V). 


PI. L. fig. 1 shows Pete Missabic’s wife (Catherine Whitebcar), who appears to 
be pure Indian, her mother, and some Indian children ; in features and mentality 
they appear to be characteristically Ojibway Indian, with dnrk skin, black eves, anil 
straight black hair, (i Cf, the sister Lucy in PI. L, fig. 1.) Hannah Missabie, who 
married Charles Potto (Chart II) and died in 1923, had a lighter skin, though 
the eyes and hair were true to the Indian type. Her father may have l>een a 
half-breed, os such illegitimacy is common. 


Descendant* of the Cree Indian John Friday are intermarried with the Potts 
family of * Moose Factory Indians.” and the latter is connected by marriage with 
the Missabies of Parry Sound and the Whitebear family of Ojibwav Indians. 
(*Sre ('hart* I, II. and V.) 

In the thin! generation, Mary McLean (Chart I. Ill, 1), whose great¬ 
grandmother was a Cree Indian, her grandfather and great-grandfather French, 
and her father Scotch, has brown eyes and a nearly white skin (PI. XLLX iig. 2); 
her sister Betsy McLean also has brown eyes; but her sister Maggie, who is 
dead, is said to have had blue eyes and a medium skin colour. Judging from her 
descendants, this must have been so. 1*1. LI. tig. 1, shows her and her husband, 
William Petrnnt. taken some years ago. Of her ancestors, her Scotch father is 

* !* 1,141 the f«U bloodcd Lucy. Ocifc o*th,rmc 

\N hitchrar. Guile differ* markedly iq feature* from the other two. 
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most likely to have bid blue eyes, though, if this record m correct. one of tlic 
French ancestors should also have bid them, since blue is rccrawsm to brown. 
.Mary McLean mJtfmd a hhie-cycd white man. John Turner, Sr, (PI. XLIX, tin. 2). 
of Seotch-Engltsh dwCait, mid of their 5 children, Joseph (Chart I, IV* l) and 
George have brown eyes ami a medium skin; a [rirl who died, aged 7. had one 
blue nod one brawn eye and a light akin ; while F.tmrin (Chart I, IV. 5 ; Mr 
PI. LI lig. 3) lias brown eyes and h light sldn. There is therefore .wine evidence 
of segregation in this family. 

The fifth-generation family of Joseph Turner (Chart I IV I), who had 
1 I6'lndian blood, and Ellon Friday who was 3'ft-Indian, number t>. They have 
th^ri l J J2dndian blood, with medium dark skin, and eye colour which is recotded 
black for two mod dark brown for two. John Turner (Chart I. V, 1). already 
referred to. is photographed i M pi, XL LX. fig, 4; Bessie (Chart ! V, 4) in 
l J L LI. fig. 4 ; and Will B’hjirt 1. V, 3) in PL L fig. 5* There is no evidence of 
segregation in this fa mi ly 



CHART IL—"MOOSE FACTOXY iMiUfc!*." 


Tbr family of i ieorge Turner is Interesting for cotupannon ; they sire much 
younger in age. He married Angel Wnbigkhik, a name whiL'h is usually shortened 
to VVabi- her ancestry is given in Churl IT. ami will lx- referred to later; she 
has black cfe and a <kirk skin. PL LI, fig. 2* shown Angel Wubi with her 
w'liite-eldmnxi child Gordon and Iter husband George Turner. The child proves, 
on full inquiry, to be the sou of a man who wad Aifi-Imbun. but had o lighter akin 
than George Turner, who was f lfi-I ndmn, In any cane this show* segregation, 
since the mother is about A 1-Indian and dark. Mary and Robert {#& Chart 1} 
had pure brown eyas and dark swarthy akin; Kabct has black eyes and posaibty 
darker skin j while Gordon has brown eyes, white akin, and light-brown hair. Hazy 
was drowned in April. I'JA’i, U cmtijr Through the ice on the Lake in a dog-sleigh. 
The ancestry of Ancel Wnbi is shown in Chari. IV. The Indian name 
\Y .ibjginhik means white cedar tree.' Angel Tft’jihPs father a father had a Jj trace 
of white blood/' and married a French-Indian half-breed woman. Here it is 
impossible to trace either of the ancestor bock to an original cross. One some- 
times wonders whether many of the modem Indians are really of quite pure descent, 
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H. Kt ooLEs Gates.— A Pediyre* Study of 


seeing that crouing began so early, iirnl has gone on more or less ever since. The 
children of this pair were Kichesio (Chart IV. I, 1. and 1*1. LI1 fig. 1), with brown 
eyes and light skin. Angus, John, and Xancy. The first married John Katt, and their 
17 children included Michel and Antoine. Lizzie Katt, who married James Petrant 
(are Tharts Til and IV) is the daughter of Michel (I'hart IV. FIT. 1); she 
has grey eyes and u light skin. Antoine married Sophie Missabie I (Chart V. I. 1), 
sister of Pete Missabie (Chart V. II, 2). Their 2 sons had the black eyes 
and swarthy skin of their mother. John Katt, Jr., the brother (Chart IV. II, 3), 
who has very dark eyes, medium skin colour, and full lips, married Jane Albany 
(PI LI I. fig. 1 (left)), with dark-brown eyes, medium akin colour, and hair not quite 
black. Her mother was Jane Benoir. a Freneh-Ojibwav half-hrced now dead ; 
and her father, Pete Albany, whose Indian name is Warbun Xicliinabie (white 
Indian), was evidently a half-breed. The child has since died. 



Angel W sbi’a mother wax the Ulegitimat* child of a Governor of the Hudsona 
It,y Company (a Scotchman with fair akin and blue eyea). and a Creo Indian woman 
of Temixkaming, and wax therefore 1/2-Indian. Her father, John Wabi, was 
probably lesx than 1/2-Indian. George Turner, her huaband. wax 1/I6-Indian 
(«ce Chart I). Hix features (PI, LI. fig. 2) show very little Indian character but 
h!x hands and face are burnt dark by exposure to the weather. Hix skin, where 
unexposed, is light but definitely pigmented, like that of bis brother Joseph his 
sister Kmma. and hix mother Mary McLean; this can only he accounted for hv 
•he presence of a definite imdUutable factor for colour. Angel Wabi’s xihs are 
Bsruey (Chart IV. n. 6), who married Nornh Petrant (Chart III. I, ,j), 
Oathenoe, unmarried, who lias brown eye* and a fight skin. Catherine thus 
hax dittinctly fighter skin and eye. than her brother, mid sixter-another case of 
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presumable segregation, i.e. loss of out* factor for pigmentation but without the 
appearance of blue eyes or white skiu. Tlie evidence indicate* that, a* with negro- 
white crosses [Davenport, 1913], at least two independent factors for pigmentation 
are present. Since blue eyes never appear with full-colours l skin, it appears 
probable that one at least of the pigment factors affects both eye* and skin. 

The next section of the pedigree we may consider is the Pctraut faruilv 
(Chart III). William Petoint, J>r. (PL LI. tig. 1, and PL LIII. fig. 1), ii descended 
fn»m William Poison, who was half-Irish and half-Scotch (see Chart I). Poison 
married u pure Cree Indian woman, und the daughter. .Inne Poison, married a French- 
( uuadiun. William Pctrunt. Sr., is thus 1 /4-Indian; he has grey-blue eves with yellow 
pigment nround the pupils.and his skin is “ light, not tinted at all.” (PL LI. fig. 1. 
shows him and his wife, from an old photograph.) Not having seou him, l cannot 
judge whether his skin i* “ pure white, but this appears to be clear segregation. 


tUv »a 
kit** n»* I 

fmnnj •* :- 



r 

n 


m 


CH1KT V. 


Note also the full beard, which an Indian would not have. He married Maggie 
McLean, who was 1 /8-lndian, with blue eyes and a medium skin colour; she 
resembles her sister Mary McLean in general physiognomy (ice PL XLIX. tigs. 2 
and 3). They had 14 children (*v Chart III), who arc 3/16-Indinn. Three of 
the sons, Presque, Don. and James, ore shown in PL LI I. fig. 2; they agre** 
in having blue eyes, with spots of yellow pigment around the pupil like their 
father, but also a considerable fraction of pigment in their skin. Independent 

segregation of eye colour and a factor for skin colour is indicated, but the 

segregation may not lie of a single factor in either case. In features, Dan 

looks more Indian (CW type, with thin, narrow features), and the other two 

more French-Cauadian. Three other sons, John. William Jr., and Tom, appear 
to be very similar, with blue eyes and a light skin. The 4 daughters also have 
luuel eyes (i.e, blue, with a little brown or yellow' pigment). Maggie ho* 
“ no tint oi Indian ” ; Delphino (Chart III. I, 10) married a white man, and their 
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child ha* ayes like its mother mid a white ikin. [ his large L unity appear- ta he 
relatively uniform in eye and skin colour, but the daughters appear to fiava 
what lighter skin than the sons. Xorah and Uflphine art purr- white, while 
Maggie (('hart III. L 4) i.a almost white. This pedigree t# a striking case of 
segregation in the second and third generations from a cross, 

William Petrant, Jr., married ListKie Dec art, an Iroquoia half-breed with much 
white blood ; ehe has black oyee* f but not u very dark akin, and white features. Of 
the children, (George and Ernest have luc visit-blue eyes and a light, skin, while Leo 
has more brown in his eyes and his skin is a shade darker. Nnrah is exactly like 
ffie mother in eve and skin colour, while Maggie has brown eyes and a lighter skin, 
and \\ itli.nr] i l hurt HI, II. 2) liglit-liniffii eye? atsl ;i light skin, fkgrpgoticn cl 
minor factors ap|>eara again to be indicated. 

Ptestjuc Petrant married Maggie Potts ({fort II, |, 2), who is of undeter- 
ruined, but largely Indian, ancestry. The ! children all have black eyes lake their 
mother. Jobuh ft hart IIJ, 1, fi) married Lixzk Kuti (Chart IV. Ill, 1), who 
has grey eves and a light skin. The eye colour of the 2 living children can be seen 
from ( hai t fU, one being light brown, the other dark brown. 




^ixo kt - 


iflAHT V|. 


The family of Maggie Pefcmnt (Char' IIP I, l j, who married William Moore, U 
interesting (Chart I III. She has hate! eyes and almost a whits skin. Ha is 
ih.' rt 0 n vn a Scot and n Cree half-breed Human from fames Bay, who had ilark- 
Lruvru ({fort I). The lather and 2 sons came to the Teumgami district after 
the mother died, and the sons do not even know their mother's given name, William 
Mon re's eye* are bluish-grey and hot skin almost white. Of the 5 children, 3 of whom 
I was able to examine carefully, Susan has bln^grey eyes with flecks of brown around 
** ^ hep flkin “ 1 Patrick (PL LI1, fig. 3 (left) j fa** brown eyes 

shading to yellow and grey at the margin, a nearly white skin, and somewhat Indian 
features ; Martha (PL LI I. % 3 (right)) Has similar eyes and a white akin; Amy 
ta a young child whoso eye# are reported to be changing from vivid blue to darker 
Ma*gny T imri her skin is white; Margaret, the baby, has brown eyes and white skm. 
The hair of all m medium, except that of Patrick, which is wry dark brown. In 
this tam both parents are ncarlv white, with a email amount of pigment in the 

eye#, and the children show segregation tatb in ,-ve colour and skin colour as 
well as in feature#. 
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Next in the Petrant family is Danp iuirr II I , I. 8 ) who ran the motor boat - nnd 
had blue eyes, but with ti few Hecks of yellow pigment nod a qonsidemble degree of 
pigmentation in km skin. He married Lizzie Ornudlouis, who, like her sister Maggie, 
wife of Lurie Turner {Chart X- V. T i). was brought op by foster-parenta ;md 
belonged to the Red River hhiirmn. They have dark skin and bine eyes, and I.he 
two boyn have brown eyes and a dark skin like their mother, Dan’ll sister IMphine, 
who has haze! ©yea nnd n liiiht skin with no Indian tint, married a white man, and 
their baby boy lias a white skin and eyes like its mother. From these anil other 
cases already cited, it in clear that segregation of a pure white skin ran occur front 
Indian half-breeds. 

Genetic Reseats op Crossing, 

The dirfidencL* in tlies^ records, despite the irouble taken in collecting them, 
made one hesitate to publish them, Nevertheless they do show certain thing?., 
including the pedigree methrul one must adopt in .ill studies of racial inheritance, 
if definite genetic result* are to l>e obtained. They suggest that two or more factor* 
for skin colour are present En the North-American Indium ns in the negro, and that 
one of these affects eye colour as weH t though the either does not, A Very dark 
skin is accompanied by intensely black eyes* but if the akin colour of the half breeds 
is much paler, owing to the absence of certain factors, i fn-n the cm may Im’ ldtk\ 
or nearly so 

Une h led to conclude that at least two factors, if mn more, an Decenary to 
produce thn intently' black r+ eyn of the Indian. Owing to the correlation between 
eye colour and skin colour, ii seem* a reasonable hypothesis that certain iuctorp 
for akin pigmentation juLet aLo the eye colour, i.r. produce biown pigment in the 
eye. while others do not. 

Dvfinib evidence of widely different infcatudtie^ ue pigmentation in vajjous 
Indian tribes already exists. For example, Matthews [IflJTJ states that the Mauden 
Indians on the Missouri were very In if, and quotes the statement o! Catlin that 
11 after a thorough ablution tin 1 skin of some of them appearfi a lmrm t a hit*/' Old 
members of the tribe stated that the Minnctaiees who first came among them were 
still fairer. ('atlm [19(20. vo|, i. p, 105], writing of the Maudlin* while among them 
about, 1 835, says that many have complexions os light ns half-breads " and amongiat 
the womei partimilnrly there are many whose skins are almost white, w ith the most 
pleasing symmetry ami proportion of features; with hazel, with grey, nud with 
bine eyes,’’ and various hair colour*, but not red or auburn. (‘iilonel Reynolds 
(" He port Explor, of Yellowstone, 1850 “) is quoted to the effect that Li the Grows 
jire fairer than the tfloux, niauy of the mountain band being 6a\ Emw and hardly a 
.diode darker chan the whites who undergo similar exposure. Tiua fact was so 
marked that the first seen wore supposed to be half-breeds, but we were assured that 
they were of pure Indian descent." Quite probably mmh peoples had ,i single 


Ft, Ruw;ui£ GaTISk -A r^tigre^ Stuily of 


Tfl* 

factor lor skin r^lmir, Tire bow and arrow was ill in iw« by these peoples. who 
ha-1 had relatively tittk contact with whites, 

ft is reasonable to suppose that the Indians in this region of the Upper Missouri 
derived their half-white ftlrin* and light eyes from a loss mutation similar hi ^im 1 
rncpai r- I.■ :i, li which gave rise to rfa- J ' white Indians ” Dthe& : the latter *», 
however, albinos. 'l T he first white men had only visited tin-m thirty-three years 
previously, and there had been very little subsequent contact, 

That the Mandan people were in a period of variation is further shown by the 
observation of Gatlin [La., p, I0tf] am I others that about 1 in 10 or 12 of this tribe had 
a peculiar form of grey hair; those who possessed it hud bright silvery grey hair from 
infancy, sometimes almost perfectly white. Other Indians, it is said, do not become 
(Jtrey, even in extreme old ago (but see PI* LITE. fig. 3}. The Momdans ware their hair 
very long, often falling to the knees, and the silver hair was “ as coarse and haish as 
a horse s mane r ’ r while hair of other colours was “ generally as fine and ns soft as 
silk,” This was M unquestionably a hereditary charenter which runs m families 
and indicates no inequality in disposition or intellect.” 

Remarking on this subject, Matthew* says [p* 44]: " There is tio reason why 
marked varieties of colour should not arise in the Red Race as it has done in other 
race? of men, and a* it has so often done, under cultivation, within specific limits in the 
lower animals, 1 I have seen full-blooded Indians who were whiter than some half- 
breeds and whiter than the darkest representatives of the Aryan Race, An increase 
of hairiness is a more reliable sign of Caucasian blood in ju Indian than a diminution 
of colour in the skin ; and I never could discover that those fair Indians, claiming 
pure blood, were more hairy than others. Tho fairness of which I speak is not 
albinism* lor the eyesight of the fair Indians is as perfect as that of the dark; they 
have no unusual appearance of the pupil, and exposure to sunlight darkens their 
oleins, I have never seen an albino Indian." 

It Is at least saie to conclude that some Indians had more factor? or genes for 
skin colour than others, and that certain tribes, especially the M rued a ns and Crows, 
differed notably from others in this respect. If the lightest had a single factor, the 
darkest would probably have at least three. Moreover, these factors may differ in 
the mtemity of their effect on the pigmentation. 

Crossing of races and genetical segregation thus appear to have played exactly 
the same part in man that they have among animal Bpocira* 

Other tVntures of interest in this study am the great variety n£ proportions of white 
and Indian blood in the various crosses and the large amount of intermarriage which 
has taken place. These point? could only l>e brought out by making tho pedigrees 
us complete na posable. In general, it appear? that where the parents are similar 
in eye and skin colour and are not carrying many of the factors which ore oputntir 

1 atalemoilt U ttHiralv in harmony with the luodrtti gam-tig pdnt u( vk W. 
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to white skin and bine eyes, the children will resemble their parents, but may depart 
from tii phi in certain points. If both parents have v®ty dark -■'kin, no mutter what 
their descent, the recessive blue eye* and white akin will tlot get a chance to appear 
in their offspring. This may lie because, as I have mggestad. certain of these 
factors also produce pigment in tb^ eyes. A third alternative would In; that when a 
certain number of factors for skin pigmentation were present the pigment would 
tend to overflow, go to speak, into the eyes. It is certain that in the white rneea 
eye colour is not independent of skin pigmentation. It is wed I known that there is ft 
high correlation between 'kin complexion and eye colour. That a medium dark skin 
may be associated with essentially hint? eyre u one of the interesting results fmni 
these Indian-white half-breedd. 

It further appears from the pedigrees that eye ami skirt colour annually corre¬ 
spond in depth, i.e. a lighter or ilarker uji^qjIht of u family will show the difference 
in both skin and eyes. Tills might be explained by my thiol suggestion above, or 
in, more orthodox fashion by linkage between certain factors for eye colour and *kin 
colour. Aa points! out earlier (p, 617 J, the anthropometric studies of Sullivan have 
shown that segregation also clearly occurs iu these size and shape ehuractera in 
iiifcK’-mciivl crosses—a fact of much itigniGcam 


K Act At Fusion, 

Finally, one must consider the general veiIiic of these half-breed Qjibway and 
Cite strains in comparison with the pure Indian tribes or the whites. Elsewhere 
(dates, 19 ( 33 ] I have expressed the view that miscegenation in general is to be depfO- 
cubed when occurring between an advanced and a much more backward race. 
V v. rtbelcsa, it was considered that each inter-racial cross must be investigated for 
itself, and that the results might be quite different from one such cross to another. 
For example, one would bo justified in assuming that a cross between negroes and 
Eskimo would In . 1 undesirable from any point of view, since they arc adapted to 
whollv different eondirious of life. But n cross between some Polynesians anil white® 
would lie fret? from some of these disadvantages. There Ls no doubt that inter-racial 
crossing baa been going on throughout historical time, and is now occurring on u 
Larger soak than ever before. It lias, probably occurred with varying frequency 
throughout the evolution of mankind. Nevertheless, the fact that the earth's great 
land mosses are nrninly occupied by distinct colour varieties of ruauktuih despite 
the innumerable variations within each, shows that isolation must have played a 
port of fundamental importance in their evolution. 

Miscegenation should therefore only lie viewed in the light of its results with any 
particular pair of races. As meutiomd also in the lust paragraph, there is, too, the 
important question of adaptation to the conditions The Indian half-breeds) of 
Northern Ontario are .1 hardy race of hunters and trappers and woodsmen, well 
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Adapted to the wild pioneering conditio iw udder which they live : they appear to 
have the hardim-sH of the native Indians combined with greater initiative and 
enterprise than the pure Indian would ever show, Many of those with which I 
came into contact led Oil* to a feeling of respect for their personal qualities They 
push the fringe of civilization farther north than it would otherwise extend, and help 
to people a territory which would otherwise be raa% empty. They have adopter 1 
euiue of the Indian's productions and devices, such as moccasins, srawihoc® and 
papoose enitlk’H: hut they at the same time attain a (rendition of living which the 
Indian alone could not reach, so they may be said to justify themselves abundantly 

their works. The fact that families of almost every interpmde between pure 
In lians and pure white* occur together in the same district, although the great 
majority am dearly intermediate between the two races, does not vitiate the argil 
mt-uts I have used. Hat In t, it nerves to show that an intermediate moo may he 
more progressively adapted to the particular conditions tJmn cither of the races from 
which it sprang, 

TW records also have on important bearing on question* of racial fusion. ft 
the migrations of rnim. one race hm frequently driven another before it into new 
territory. but n greater or smaller proportion of the population, or, in manv case®, the 
whole surviving population of the conquered race, is left behind, where it is 
gradually merged with the conquerors who may be for less numerous, Such nmateu- 
mutions appear to have been taking place at frequent intervals throughout bum™ 
history. The result is not strictly a blend, na so often stated. Although this term 
may ultimately be applied to the population m a whole, there is no reasoimblo doubt 
that the numerous original SUbpmam between the two racial types remain ns 
inheritol unit*, which are recombined in every posable way to give a highly variable 
population, in which gradually certain types come to predominate through sexual 
selection, natural Beotian, differentia! birth-rates, and other renditions The 
hybrid population of Northern Uraril is of such origin. Having already probably 
passr-d through it® greatest variability, it is now entering upon a stage of greater 
uniformity, m which the bulk of the people show certain combinations of physical 
and mental characteristic* originally derived from the constituent races. These 
rows have thus amalgamated, accompanied by toloctave processes, in such a way 
that the qualities of tin- raw race OOUld he partly, but not wholly, predicted by 
h Jin wing those of the original parent races. 

r lkus the scientific 1 : dimly of racial crowing may m future throw much light 
open the origin of many races of mankind This phase of human evolution may 

tn expects to be more amenable to analysis than the other, in which now variations 
appear and produce ne w race®. 
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The ^reut difficulty of getting absolutely reliable information with regard to 
ani ostora more than three or four generations hack has already been emphasized. 
Since these pedigrees -were made up, the discovery had been made by Mis. Weir 
tli:il Valentino Saudis was not pure French, but that hb father was Scotch, the 
name probably being originally Saunders, and his mother named Sahrai, the 
daughter of it Frenchman, Sabrai or Sabre ur, and ft half-breed woman to whom 
he was not married. This ia confirmed by the photograph (Pb LIU. fig. 2) oF a family 
portrait of Valentine Sandis showing evident Indian traits. This pedigree is shown 
in Chart VI. which replace* the first two lines of Chart h This, of course t miter h 
the fractions of Indian blood given in the paper, which were hosed on the assumption 
that Valentine Saudis was of pure blood, It hows that, even in this region, 
crossing began so early that it Is impossible to get back to the beginning. It was 
thought better, however, to leave these fractions as they stand, became they show 
at any rate, thu relative amount of Indian blood, although not the absolute amount. 
In each case the mil fraction should be a little more. 

Probably the blond-group feat is the be^T test that we have of purity of Indian 
descent in addition to the study of the ordinary features. Hut even this Is not an 
absolute test, for some white individuals also belong to Group I. Nevertheless, 
Indian features combined with Group I blood-test would moke the conclusion of 
pure blood highly probable. 

It may be pointed out, however, that notwithstanding all the difficulties of 
uncertain ancestry and doubtful parentage, certain conclude ns can still be drawn. 
For example, certain factor- for eye colour arc shown to be independent of certain 
factors for akin colour, no matter what the parentage ; also, all cases of segregation 
within ft family of rib* from the -arm parents ore rigniiieunt, even if the eiart 
proportion of Indian blood is unknown. The evidence is strung that in the 
inheritance of human skin colour, eye colour, skull shape, and other features, 
multiple factors are involved. This bring the cam, it mean* that in, the pure 
Indian race a larger numher of such factors would bo present than will appear in 
any Indian of mised blood. 


2 m 2 
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Ijtteoduction , 

My object in analysing the kinship terms of Pentecost, which led to the preparation 
of I his paper, was to ascertain whether any light could be thrown on this complicated 
system by comparison with the Ambrym aixolnaa system.* The hypothvria formed 
while working at the Ambrym clous system, that these groups arose os the result 
of the acceptance of hi I literal descent, led me to suppose that this principle might 
apply not only to Australia, where the marriage daises are definite, but to other 
regions where the injunctions mid prohibitions connected with marriage could not 
be explained simply on the grounds of dan exogamy. 

The result of this analysts, though not exactly what I hail anticipated, 
strengthened the opinion T have been forming that our ideas concerning descent 
revision. By means ol an accepted principle of descent everyone obtains 
birthright membership of a certain social group. Such a social group ha» many 

* A . rttLrtwd tWcTt. "Tin? Regulation of Mima^e in Amtoym," Irii July. 

Dwomtirr. \m . ■ 
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functions, but the only aspect with which we arc concerned here is the regulation 
of marriage* The (social group with which we. propose to den! is eiognmom 

Consanguinity is frequently recognized :lh li liar to marriage, but it must be 
noted that this regulation is not identical with the recognition of the bilateral principle 
of descent. The latter prohibits marriage within (he group of either parent* ami is 
therefore not dependent on trace able relationship ; if consanguinity is the basis 
on which marriage is regulated (where then" U dan organization), marriage into the 
elans of both parents may sometimes he prohibited t or the dan of that parent only 
from whom descent is reckoned may be prohibited as well as those persons in the chin 
of the other parent to whom relationship cam be traced. This condition does not 
result in u definite number of inte rmarr ying groups, because there may 1 m; on 
indefinite number of elans into any of which marriage is allowed. Both types of 
prohibition occur m Africa, where, though consanguinity iso bar to marriage, the 
unilateral method of tracing descent is legal. and the unilateral unit, the elan, remains 
the main feature of social organisation, W here there is n pr efere nce for marriage wrih 
a certain relative, or a custom compelling such marriage, certain clans may become 
grouped together, but unless marriage- with unrelated persons jm the cbssificstoiy 
sense) arc- also fprbi^ihn definite marriage classy would not occur,* Thun, there 
is a tendency for certain dans to be associated in couples in Adianri. and a preference 
For tin? aroes-eousin marriage, but this differs from a dual organization or a doss 
system, because marriages into other dans with unrelated persons arc also permiasible 
and take place frequently. 

Although it may appear that tlia type of marriage b the domic ant factor ill the 
formation of the social groups, the point th:sr I want to bring forward is that, it, is 
the recogniz'd fartn of fajal ifawnf that' really shape* both the (groupings and the 
marriages, and that with certain groupings only certain marriages are possible, 
one of which may in time come to lx* regarded as the orthodox marriage in the 
given society,t The importance of this point of view lies in the fact that the mode 
of reckoning descent must react upon the prevalent idea of incest which murks 
the boundaries of a social group, either widening or Hamming its meaning, and 
that the prohibition of incest rests upon a deep emotional basis with a religious 
sanction, Thus the mode of tracing descent is of more fundamental acrid importance 
than the form of marriage. The former must, in the first instance, regulate the 
latter : it is not. however, the only factor in the regulation of marriage. Once the 
legal mode of descent is adopted and tilt* conventional attitude towards incest that 

* Vtarnngrjcifiah:- hare uni btwq described ic Africa; thiii would nut ho evidence that they 

do iloUriil ”1V tllnt cad in^nt. hltt hr re etcHUi to bo no ftoartCiti thoir rxintmcr. A form 

of hiliiter^ldiiJOeut irns been d^^rilwd for thf Jtah.ii, bus !t is not itatqjl what form of nir.magf'i* 
AOKociJitcd with it, fAee A. Werner* IIuHinq*' Eneydop* tdiu of lUJvji«u Mihie*. ,m, 11 XyiLi_ h 1 ) 

* Siaoe willing the itlmvc, I have wen that ProfessorT. T. Earnard qritadze*Bfvora' tnelhod 
in n -imilnr ^ay* though he (Soft) ho! lay the empIiiuEM on damn! (JJou, AujtuI., 1SBS). 
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it engender accepted, economic or other “ioctel factor* may favour any particular 
marriage that dona uot fa]] within tin? forbidden degree* 

The condnsuma that 1 have come to from tlie examination of the PoBtecost 
hyatem recorded by Rivers >t*dj important, as ptenihly leading to a reconsideration 
of current views concerning decent, incest, and aiiomulon>: marriages. and eventually 
on the cloasilicatory system audits relation to the dual organisation* 


System- i of Th.v-imj Descent. 

I propose to L'Oiuider descent not only as mat ri lineal nr patrilineal. Inn a& 
organized on three main systems; each of these is subdivided, and seven vani-tb* 
of descent can be recognized in savage society. Regulation ol mamoge will lie 
■^en to bi* dependent uj>ojj the form of deacon! adopted in each society, anil the 
meaning of infest correlated with the idea of descent, 

fl) Thr Unilateral System is the well-known system by which Affiliation to 
"H" side of the family only is reoognized as legal. This can be either niatriliruaJ "r 
patrilineal. This system is typical of clan organimtian,* 

(2) fh> Bilateral fy&tem of descent recognizes both lines* The family in a 
bilateral institution, but the HVFtcm is inconvenient, except for the small family 
gronp {thr group composed of husband, wife and children), Should larger groups 
(►e organized on thb system without tin* dominance of either the niAtrilirtcal or 
patrilineal line, the reuniting unit is a liinlmlf whose boundaries must he fluid und 
regulated more by rircumstfincca than custom. Thu a strong pcnsonalxtr for the 
memory of one) may hold a kindred together for several generations* but the kindred 
can never have the definite continuity found in the unilateral clan. In an exogenous 
kindred group* such as the taviti of Eddystone, marriage is not allowed with anyone 
with whom relationship can U* traced on either side of the family* Thus, descent 
mar be said to be traced bilateral Ey and equally Bilateral descent of this kind 
implies the conotatot breaking up and reforming of social groups, because, though 
it is possible potentially to belong to several groups, yet for the purposes of exogamy 
one cannot belong to the eight different group of the great-grandparents (w hich 
imply the sixteen group of the jprevious generation) without, implying tribal (not 
group) exogamy, and such a condition is entirely unknown. Bilateral descent may 
occur w ith the dominance of either the mutrilineal or th+ patrilineal principle : in 
either event the group are limited to one generation only, and an alternation of 
generation is apparent. Classes with indirect descent due to this method of tracing 
descent are found in Australia and in Am hr yiii. £ 

1 [jnw-ie. Primitive Ifafitly (lfr20), 

- “ For Ulr bilateral group, I propose to n*e the term kindred. When I speak of ■ kindred, 
r itmll mean a group confuting of lemons related to one another, other by marriauc* through 

bAtb fatbrr and itiothiT ' Rivers* £a -iW Organic (Kerne Paul, 1fc>4 1 , p, IK. 

t B. 2b Ssligman, 11 Rftntc fml Descent and the Formation of Marring 
viJ. Kir. Juty-December. J057, 
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(3) AiytttHtrfrical Descent .— Descent may bo tfaid to bp a^ynmietrical when <-ne 
form. works in ;i submerged manner wliii l b the dominant fr>riii only is responsible 
for dun organization (or any other farm of grouping). In thi* form of descent the 
dominant form is recognized by both sexes, but as I shall indirate latex the submerged 
form Ls recognized by one sex only. Thus, wit h do minan tly mui riliiieal descent, 
men and women both recognize matriLLneu! descent, but men also recognize jintrilineal 
descent while women do not. Again, with dominantly patrilineal descent both 
men and women recognize patrilineal descent, while women also recognize matrOineal 
deiiccjit and men do not. It b the object of this paper to show that the asymmetrical 
form of descent is responsible for the social organization of iVntocout aa recorded 
by Rivers, and it is suggested that if may also account for the tri-clan system of 
Assam, 

Field-workers have expressed the* opinion that Rivers' scheme of historical 
Htratifk-tition in Melanesia would need revision.* My rendering of his account of the 
Pentecost system endorses this view, but Mhos? the questions of more fund a mental 
sociological importance mentioned above. 

Rivers supposed that there was a definite functional correlation lietwecji the 
systems of MvhiiLctiu and of Australia ami gerontocracy—the dominance of old men, 
with wide marital rights over the young women of certaingroups—and lie supposed 
this type of social organization to he relatively early, t.r. u&sociateil with the dual 
people before they were influenced by the migration of the betel and kava peoples. 
According to my view, nil nyetems are regulated by the form of decent that in 
recognized, as legal, and gerontocracy can become important in any scheme within 
the limits produced by t lie form of descent if other conditions are favourable to it. 
W hen I examined gerontocracy in Africa I found no evidence for this being an 
early or fundamental social form in that continent. Imt rather that its occurrence 
was due to culture contact of a kind that could not be considered as especially carl v. 

These opjiasing views are worthy of consideration both from the sociological 
and the psychological point of view, and arc of more than mere academic interest. 
In Tht Stst&ry of l/danman Society, n condition is assumed to have been in 
existence In the past, ond to have left it* murk on present savage society t in which 
the family was ol little fir no importance, but society was organized on a dual clan 
hasi:-, the elder men of one section having marital rights over the younger women 
of the other. This condition was supposed to account for the main features of 
Ticinoesian and Australian society, {In the Melanesian systems marriage with the 
mothers brothers widow La possible, in the Australian systems it is not.) Rivera 
did not suggest that this gerontocratic dual organization was the only, or even the 
earliest, human form of social organization, but one that had Ixicn dominant in 
shaping society probably throughout the world—at least, in oil peoples who have used 
the elanKificatciry system. According to my view, the features under consideration- — 

* Ueacou. op, cit, B-nmaml , Vuk, August, I02S. p. |03„ 
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marriage classes, gerontocracy, and preferential mating—can all be understood 
without this assumption, by regarding the f amil y as a bilateral and the clan as 
a unilateral institution, the two forms working in conjunction in the organisation 
of society, both in the past and in the present.* Thus, instead of regarding marriage 
classes as vestiges of a bygone age, when exogamy was the only check on gerontocracy, 
they may be looked upon as due to the influence of descent on the two great social 
institutions—the family and the elan-t 

From the psychological point of view the advantage of this attitude is great. 
All recent psychological investigation has tended to lav emphasis on the vast 
importance throughout life of the first few years of childhood and of the child’s 
reactions within the small family group ; not only ore the foundations of character 
laid, but it would appear that tin* social and religions ideals may be formed 
emotionally at a tender age and put into quasi-rational form later. 

From the biological point of view, of the survival of the fittest, there can be no 
more important factor than the protection of the immature, and it would seem 
obvious that the young can be better fed and protected in a family group than in 
some larger exogamous gcrontocratic group. .So that, if certain features of savage 
society can be understood without the assumption of conditions which appear in 
themselves dysgenic (the habitual muting of old men to young women, and the lack 
of provision of a family life in which the young axe assured of sustenance and 
protection), then sociul anthropology will seem to stand on firmer ground.^ Thus 
the somewhat aberrant systems of Arahrym and Pentecost are worthy of considera¬ 
tion, not only in order to understand their own function and value, but as throwing 
light on other systems usually considered more typical. 

In examining the kinship terms for Pentecost Island given by Rivers in his 
History of Melanesian Society, and comparing the system with those of Ambrvm, 
I hoped some of its complexities might Ik* elucidated. I found that in Pentecost as 
well as in Ambrvm the method of tracing descent divides the community into groups 
and regulates the habitual marriages. But in Pentecost the resultant grouping is 
not the only force which regulates marriage : the ordinary family rules of incest 
hold, as they do in all ciossificatory systems where marriage between parent and 
child is not allowed, although, with mntrilineal descent, father and daughter, and. 
with patrilineal descent, mother and son marriages are not prohibited by the law 
of clan exogamy. Further, the widespread rule that a man may not mnrry a girl 
and her mother, together with the usual type of behaviour that accompanies this 
almost universal regulation, is observed. In X. Pentecost those two forces, though 

* See Malinowski. Sex and Reprtteum in Sarny Society (ll>27); also Lowit*. op. cit. 

t According to Durkhcim. the class system of the ArunLa ia dur to a change in the method of 
reckoning descent from a mathlineal to a patrilineal system, nut. as it is hem regarded, as dus 
to both forms working in conjunction with patrilineal dominance. Thus the difference in this 
particular aspect of class formation is slight. (See L’Annie Socictoyique, rol. r, p. 106.) 

I See alto Malinowski, op. cit. 
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at work in the regulation of marriage, do not affect the grouping, which depend* 
entirely on descent. Thus, the fact that a woman, her mother, and her daughter 
all fall into one group, owing to the type of descent, does not imply to the native that 
they can all be married. If one of these women is the habitual mate, it is clear 
that neither her daughter nor her mother can be also. In Australia and Ambrvm, 
on the other hand, a woman and her daughter fall into different groups. I n Pentecost 
there is a dual organization, so that all marriages which take place in the area are 
necessarily between persons related in some manner, but the mode of tracing descent 
further divides society into six groups. It is only possible to marry into one of the 
nix groups, yet within the marriageable group there ore women who cannot be 
regarded as mates for reasons which would be familiar to everyone. The peculiar 
feature of the Pentecost system, os shown from Rivers* records, is that the exchange 
of sisters for wives, so prevalent in Australia and characteristic of the Ambrvm 
system, is not allowed. This regulation marks a distinction between the Australian 
and Ambrvm systems on the one hand and those of Pentecost and Assam on the 
other, while the relationship of both types to the dual organization with cross-cousin 
marriage is evident. 

The relationship terms that Mr. Deacon recorded at Batnapni* on Pentecost 
arc »o different from those given by Rivers that comparison between them is not 
possible ; not only are the terms unlike, but they seem to be used differently. The 
list is not sufficiently complete to indicate whether there is any arrangement into 
groups. Mr. Deacon stated, however, that the two moieties at Batnapni, Tavi and 
Buie correspond to those of Malau and Tagaro. respectively. There seems little 
doubt that he was right in considering that the evidence he has collected from 
Ambr\m would throw fresh light on Melam-siul social problems. 


Thf. Relationship System or Pentecost a» drdocbd from the Data in 
Thf. HtsroRY of Melanesian Society.” 

The V fra no Grouping. 

In spite of the lack of new material. I turned to chap. viii. vol. i. of The History 
»f Melanesian Society, and re-read Rivers' account of Pentecost to see whether the 
meaning of reman grouping could be elucidated by comparison with the irronping 
on Ambrym. Rivers saw : ‘‘ The social structure is that of the dual organization 
with matrilineal descent. The two exogamous moieties are called Tagaro and 
Malau • • • ^ There are also groups called rema/i, the exact nature of which I failed 
to discover.”! In the pedigree given on p. 191. Rivers notes four persons whom 
ns informant John was unable to marry because they belonged to John’s vmtna, 

• Dr. lladdon kindly showed me Deacon's unpublished notes, 
t Oy. cit.. vol. i p. ISO. 
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though not to his own moiety. In the diagrammatic pedigree (Fig. 1), I have replaced 
the names by the Ranon (Ambrym) class lettering.* It will be seen that Mercy, 
Vuivira, Muriel and her daughter all belong to classes that are unmarriageable at 
Ranon (E marries <i), but they do not belong to the same batatun. So that the 
verana cannot be equated with the batatun, a moiety with matrilineal descent. It is 
clear that verana cannot mean generation (i.e. “ line " in Deacon’s notes), either in 
the patrilineal sense, because b and d both belong to the same verana, or in the 
matrilineal sense, because A and d In-long to the some verana .* I was unable to find 
any scheme which would divide the social organization into two sections. A, D. B 
belonging to one section and C, E, F to the other. The only conclusion that 
could be reached was that marriages forbidden on Ambrym were also forbidden on 
Pentecost, but there seemed to be no rule by wluch these could be regulated. I 
then turned to Rivers* statement that “ each moiety had three subdivisions, which 
we may call A, B and C in one moiety, and D, E and F in the other. It was said 
that a man of A had to mam' a woman of D, a man of B a woman of E. and a 


A A = F F 


d d Hugo D = C Muriel d 

I I | | 

Vuivira b Merty b John A b 

no. 1.—ntmoREE tasks mo* rivers’ •• iu*toky or mklark-uas society." 
voi., i, page 190. wrm the Lirmutnco or tre ambkym oKorrrsa, 

man of C a woman of F; while men of D, F. and F divisions could not marry 

women of A, B and C, respectively, but a man of the F division must many 

a woman of A, and so on.”f Rivers was unable to verify this statement, 

and so apparently paid no heed to it.$ Fig. 2 is the same pedigree in diagram¬ 
matic form, using the lettering given above, and the information that descent 
is matrilineal. It will be seen at a glance that all those women whom .John 

• Deacon, op. cit. 

t Op. cit., vol. i. p. 190. 

J Op. cit., rol. ii. p. 75 : ** It w*« «aid that each moiety had three vubdiririons (it waa 
uncertain how far these subgroups correspond with the wnriw described by other informants), 
and while a man of one group, which we may call A. had to many a woman of a group of the 
other moiety we may call D. a man of D did not marry a woman of A, who would become the 
wife of a man of another division of the tint moiety .... I can now only suggest that the 
information waa baaed on a minurxlcmtandinj: of a mechanism for the regulation of marriage 
within the moieties which may even resemble in some measure the matrimonial riser no of 
Australia. At any rate, the resemblance with these cl a o s efl is sufficiently close to make it 
extremely unlikely that John Pnntutun could have invented or imagined such a system.'’ 
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piat not marry belong to the same group as dolin'» father—therefore, the 
veram is a grouping formed by patrilineal descent, and a man and his father belong 
to the same nsrans grouping (Figs. 2 and 1). This grouping corresponds in a 
certain measure to btrditu in Ambrym, but not entirely so, because the iytoma 
groupings can only include two generations in the direct male line, whereas the 
bu tim group continues directly in the male lino. .Moreover, there is another 
important distinction—the rerana relates a man to his father's sister and Aer cAiTtfrcw, 
who, by means of the acknowledged matrilineal descent, belong to the group of their 
root her. The wruna is a curious compromise forma lion-group which link-t a man 
{who ostensibly belongs to the group cl lus mother and her brother) to the group 
of hb father and Ins father & sister's children and their descendants in the female 
line. If this meaning of twraiui is correct, it wiH be seen that it b not a stable group, 
but a grouping relative to on e person only. Thus, although two persons may be 
said to belong to the same uexowo. for each of them the mtWta will be composed of 
different persons, Thus, for John, a member of group A, the members of group F 
(hb father’s group) are hb veram, As descent is matrilineal, these will include, 
besides hb father, lib fathers mother, and hb fathers mother's sbter and her 
descendants in the female line, as well as his father’s sisters and her descendants 
in the female line. But for John's father, Hugo, the members of group C are his 
ttarana. So that although there is a wrotno relationship between John and Hugo, 
there is another reran® relationship between Hugo and his father Timothy, and 
none at all between f imothy and John. Thus a structural difference is seen from 
the bilateral groupings of Australia and Ambiym, where alternate generations are 
grouped together. 

The Six Qtmipingf m Class?#, 

brom tills explanation of vemm we see that a man mutt marry into the opposite 
moiety, but bo cannot many into that grouping of the moiety to which hb father 
belong* (hb vmam% nor may a couple of a brother and a sister marry a couple of 
a sister and a brother. But even these prohibitions give no reason why A (a Tagazo 
man) may not many into the E group of Maku. In order to throw light on thb 
problem, I tried to consider what would liappen with ro&trilmeal descent and exogamy 
whm a brother and a sister might not marry a sister and a brother, but there was 
otherwise no prohibition against the marriage of cousins. It became clear that if 

X married g, but Y could not many x, three groups must form automatically i 

T m11 milTry 2 arid lik niarr y Y, If marriage with the mother's brother 1 * 

daughter is allowed, the prohibition for a brother and 3 sister to many a sister and 
a brother also prevents a man from marrying hb father's sister’s daughter. Thus 

X I marries f (his mother’s brother s daughter), and hb abtarz 1 marries her father’s 
Bisters bod Z\ who also makes the correct marriage, but another brother of X 
X* cannot marry hb father’* abter’s daughter **, because then u brother and a abtor 
would marry a abb* and a brother—he must marry hb mother’s brother’s daughter - 



C — F Timothy C 
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two brother may, however, marry two stators. To r eturn to Pentecost, we know that 
there it a, dun! organisation there, and mu trilineal descent, nncl we are told that 
a brother and a sitter cannot marry a fikter and n brother; hen at, the population 
will fall into dx groupings instead gf the three necessary to this prohibition, nod 
a man of one grouping can only many a woman of one grouping of tfr< opposite 
moiety- 

ri 

r “ J 

[ i i i— — i i — —i 

yj ? X* — y ‘ y — ^ ^ 1 

no 3,—A4VMKJCTBV WfTII MATMLIJTE U. PaUCtARCE 
V.ITIll[.IsEA-l- DE&CEST ASK PBOKTHmOT 1*0 ft, BUiJTIIKIl \SI) SISTES TO HAFJ4Y hTSTEK Jl^Jj 

vnonrE&i *uiuiiauk wrru mothers b both mi's UAiioarreti amwowki’. thictktors: marhjaoe 
with fATnEwV »wchV iuvoiitje» ^.er rcctaiBLiL a won is XAKKitft isto tue aitQi'F or 

UEfi FA THICK, A MAS ISTo \ UftOQC TO WltlETt SEITTEEH, BAREST ItELOXOS, 




“ M “™“ <>' ™* «» «r THL M ,. *, C WITH THE 

MS d ‘ '■ f ‘ AS " °* Tat niETv u T B, r wmi the wumex b. c, «. j^n -nil ™mna 

betwe tss w**m *«* so*. ™ ah. «dmw^ or tSAS'SSS^ 


Prohibition for Broker and Sifter to Marry Sister apd Brother. 

We may now «*, why is there t\m strange rule, that a brother and a sister 
may not many a sister and n brother -a practice common on Aailw ym m& in other 
places where the dual organisation la found ’? The answer may be found in the 
r^rnua grouping. In Fjg, 2 we saw that John could not marry tho women / Wo use 
his father was F, but the women rf married the men A, although they themselves 
were the daughters of A andd,* So that a «mn TOOffnm bihferal detect a, a bar to 
marruuje T white a woman only recognize# matrflineal descent. Thus, it will be seen 
that although a marries F T her brother A cannot marry his sister's husband's sister/ 


thfiV . I W d ° in tha w ™ mb ****to iMt f tllmm ; probably 

*“ P ° ertflil1 ** to the hui of thfr men of their La 
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became then A would marry into hie own wrana, Heretore. a brother and sister 
in^t not marry a sister and a brother. This prohibition to nmm* between two pairs 
o| brothers and sister-, anil therefore against the exchange of sister* for wives, ig ail 
important corollary of asymmetrical descent which will }«■ discussed in greater 
dobi il later. Wlicre it b r nforced the two types of eros* -cousin man: nee are i uipowii ble 
—if one type is olio wed the other must be forbidden. 

fhe key, then, to the iVntssost system Lb the reoognitmn of bilateral descent by 
men mid of (unilateral) motrilined descent by women, By reason of this six 


no. 5, 

r mjirne* ft F, who li#toagi to the utimp oF her father ; 

C? F marrifi $ <7, who tloos Oof bolnc^ to the trroup ol either of Eii» parent*. 

groupings ure formed. It may now be asked how ftn can these six groupings be 
considered as marriage classes i In order lo answer this the relationship term* 
mibe examined in detail, hut it will be convenient iirst to sec which relatives in 
group D a man of A cbu marry. Rivers bay stated that he could many his mother's 
brother’s wife, and he inferred that he could marry hr, brother’s daughter’s daughter. 
Deacon stated that he could marry his mother 4 * brother’s daughter's daughter,* and 
suggested that Rivers mistook this marriage for that with the grunebdaughter. 
I have suggested that he could. perhajK also rmmy tl to sister & son s duughtert i reran*- 
though we have no evidence that such a marriage was allowed, it way not debarred 
by the Ambrym system. 

-I/afrbiger. 

Fis. 2 shows the possible mamages for A m gro up I), By the gcnerall y acre pted 
rule of parent-child incest he cannot marry bin own daughter d. nor if he marries 
any other of the women d cun lie marry that woman's daughter or her mot hr r 
So i! it 1 h? accepted that he marries his mot tier's braiher’s widow or his mother’s 
brother’s daughter* daughter, he cannot marry his mother's brother* daughter 
(his maternal cro&s-coaflinb though there seem* no other objection to this marriage, 
lib possible wives, then, are women who are separated from one another by two 

* A. Keruard rJencuu, op. ck., p. 335. Here Linn author tlutl in Leper’* i-. I.'kiid F Xurth 
Printout, bulh the rottriago* wdh, mottior ■ brother* daughter* daughter iind ihc fathirr'* 
daopbleF* d*nfllilvr lake r J.iee, Among lhw« notes of 1 h iccm * dial J hn?i wen. 1 have 
not funnd the wcond type mrunW in h genealogy, ff Jitucrjn actually foond thin w-f Pr tt 
FW^Sedt then therecmihl iuV have hwJLIho prohibition for a brother nncl (fiarer to injury a siaicr 
ami brother, which *wm* to t» ana i ^untlal part of tb «-hiw in that part of n-.o, cn i 
dc--tilled by Rivero. 

f D. Scligin.’iti, ftp, of. 
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generations—a condition similar to that in Ambrym. Among the other relatives 
of the contemporary generation (»\e. the second cousins) marriage with two may be 
possible because they fall into the same class; these ore the father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter and the mother’s mother's brother’s daughter’s daughter 
(we have no record as to whether such marriages take place). As in Ambrym. 
certain grand-children arc not expressly excluded from him as wives; it should 
not, however, be concluded that they are. or have been, habitual mates without 
further evidence. These are the daughter’s daughter or brother’s daughter’s 
daughter (as suggested by Rivera) and the sister's son’s daughter. 


Analysis of Terms. 

The following tables have been compiled from Rivera’ lists of relationship terms, 
re-arranging these to show how they fall into the six groups, A. B, C, D. E, F 

(1) A man of division A speaking ;— 


Tatnana 


Sibn vi 


Ilatahina 


f Tuagajui 

T uann 

Tihina 

Hogosina.. 

Tarabena.. 
Alcana .. 
Nituna .. 


Mabina .. 

Lakigi 

Bwalujana 
II urine 


[ 


Father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband, 

father's sister's son . 

Sister’s husband, mother's father .. 

Father’s mother . 

Mother, mother’s sinter, wife of the father’s 
brother, father’s sister's son’s wife 
The father’s sister (here is also an alternative term) 
and father’s sister’s daughter 
Elder brother, father’s brother’s son (elder) 
Mother’s sister’s son (elder).. 

Mother’s mother and her sister 
Younger brother . 

Sister, sister’s daughter’s daughter 

(Son’s wife. 

Mother’s brother \ • . f .. 

8i*t*r'« »„ )"*.p r «al { _ 

Son and daughter, mother’s brother's sc 
daughter, sister’s son’s child 
M ife’s mother, wife's mother’s sister 
Brother’s wife, wife’s sister, mother’s brother’s 

wife, daughter’s daughter . 

Brother’s wife, wife’s sister, mother’s brother’s 
wife, sister's son’s wife, sister’s son’s child 
\\ ife’s father, daughter's hushand 
Father's sister’s husband .. 


F 

F 

f 


• * 

f J 


\* 

,. 

a 

• • 

A 

• V 

a 


b] 

• • 

A 

. • 

A 

and 


• • 

Dd 


d 

D 

C 
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Terms not given 


"Son’aeoa 

Mother's brother* t>o*i'-s wife 
Son's son wife 
Bon'd Mm's 


s Parbon father, fatlier’ssiUtvi*'*<lteii;lttf'! > > hiisbaod 


» 

b 

G 

B 


i 


i'2) A woman of division 4 speaking. wile of A : 


TortiaiM 

+ T W ■ 

Father, father'* brother, mother's shier * husUnfcd. 
father s sister s stun, daughter's husband, sisttr'^ 
daughter’* Uusl*ftiid 

SibitUl 

■ ■ - ■ 

Sister a husband, mother s father . . 

If iLsbamd s sisti'f, hu&bund'H moths?, father's 
mother .. >, ,, .. ,. , t 

Ifatnhim 

Muf.hcr, mother's ?i*Ur. father* brother's wife. 

father's silver'a son's wile 
[Father’s sister, father's sister'* daughter 

yUtt,,,} 

m 4 i ■ 

Son and daughter 

1 Mother's brother's son and daughter, sinter's sort* 

[ child . 


r T UfUjfiJUi 

Klder *Lfiter k father’’* brother's daughter felderh 

TwntH 


mother's aster’s daughter felder), mother's 
mother ., . 


Tihim 

L 

Younger sitter, lister's i laughter's child „. 

Hoffosim. t 

Brother 

[Hatband 'a father .. ., „. , . 

\h;h wi 

• * 

Brother'* wife, scut* wife, son * ebild, mother* 
brother's wife 

Habitrn/i 

fltmband ajdmer w f Brother’* wife 

(also J \ jo Iso xuthitKi) 

rSon's son’s wife 

Terms not given 

c Bon'# son's son ..* *. 

LSon a son's son's wife 


A 

A 


a 

d 

a] 

lid 

n b 


d 

d 

[) 

b 


e 

E 

e 


It will In- remembered that Riven explaiinsd the uijnmahe*? of the MTrtem by 
the martin with the mother's brother'^ wife and the brother's daughter's daughter, 
hut ho considered the complexity of the system to have become " sa great as human 
being-? are likely to be able to endure. "* The point of view 1 wish to jmt forward 
is that the recognition of bilateral descent by mm and matrilincal descent only bv 
tomni (which \ hive brought forward as the cans- of the mx-closs gronping m well 
m the veram grouping) is ab> operative ia the list" of the relationship tvrma, _\ glance 


* Op. fit.* vol. ii F p. So. 
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at the list of jvLtivjj.dup terni£ used by ;i man shows t lint only in two cases recorded 
{which l haw indicated with square brackets) does he use the same term for people 
who belong to different classes. It will be remembered llint such terms were 6 qq* 
shientl by Deaton's Ambiym mfoirruuite to be Hl not straight/’ I ahull use the same 
expression here- terms that are i+ not straight " will be considered liter. The list 
** incomplete, ami no terms are given for sortie ol the more important mem hem of 
groiips r. B, and K; further, the father s father, a man of group L’ for A. is felt 
uncertain, for although Rivers was told by one informant that he would bestin' (F), 
tin- evidence was conflicting and Rivers seemed doubtful of its correctness 

It will lie seen that tin? anomalies fall into place if conaidered on a grouping 
busts. The list of terms used by u woman (1 have called the woman A wife of A 
for convenience] is unfortunately leas complete than that for * man. But the 
chief interest lias in tlvnoe terms which arc need differently by a man and a 
woman* 

The daughter’s husband and sister's daughter's husband are addressed by the 
term for father* to maim, by u woman but. not by a man. For a woman they du 
belong to the same group as the father* for a man they belong to his own group. 

I nfortunotely, these terms are not given for a man* 

The wife's mother is addresaod by thy term for child, Hifuita. by a man; she 
,k «* Udong to tin- a time group as Ins children. But n woman calk her husbands 
mother vjfo ruj, who belongs to the same group as her other ttibitm. 

A woman calls her slater* ifoughtexV child tihim, the term for younger sister 
(fjt.): they both belong to the same group. This term is not used by a man* whose 
Bister's daughter’* child belongs to hia group, but is of the opposite sex and so j» 
correctly called h * Hitman. 

It will be noticed I bat the term laiafft , lined by men and not by women* in an 
alternative term to mubitm except in its use for afoter'e son's child, who is also 
nailed nituna Inns.]. Rivers considered all the hlagi to be potential wives. They 
all belong u> the marriageable group* d. for A. 

Rogozina is *■ not straight *’ for both sexes; the only other term which is 
not straight for a man is mUifmai. which is used for mother and includes 
hiring s sister and father* sister* daughter* These twowomen belong to the same 
<'iass*/* but not to that of the mother, who is <j. A woman uses the same term for 
two ^ who irr nUm clawed with the mother, and thus for a woman 

nlsrt tliis term is “ L not straight * I ahull return to this later. 

In my list I have given inotheFs brother’* child and sister a son’s child ns 
, " ftl ‘ rW ' b^rauee in Rivets' list he did not state that the use of this term for them 
relatives is limited to males, However, This may be so, u for a man they fall into 


' rilL ' m vl Clir U rm fw ® Qt her ivrnl folheF* outer* iW P h found in innnv ctuKL||«bMT 
“ « ieon - Lrt 7‘ with ^ lomrfun*! U* *ix jroop* in Ptete^t, Ibough .?, e a\^ R 
ol i hi r fattMfr II dwter'a daughter vitb Lit e fathers miner ia* 
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th* 1 jtmup of im ''biMreti, whereas for u woman they do not they belong to the game 
group as Iht mahtna. 

We may now return to the Other term that is M not straight "-—used by both moil 
ami women, since it is reriprtk- jiI— is hopmm; tin? husbandsfather (F ford). «on's 
wife (m.s,) fd fer l"). Hero » man otftK^a his mn "s wife with hi^ sister, and a woman 
dasdett lier husband's lather with her brother* I can see no possible reason for 
thw.* It should Ih noted that ftogottui js n vvord used by persona of opposite aeifc) 
of the i^ame group, This is the only terra which cannot be understood on the 
grouping bypotheals, 

Ftt^gaxded in this tight, M. the relationship terms tally ing with ft grouping which 
the natives undersfAud but which Rivers himself was unable to discover, the difficulty 
in their use disappear:- -then' is no longer n complexity " us great os human beings 
an^ likely to be able to endure for the people who use the terms. The complexity 
only exists for the anthropologist, who looks at the system from the outside* It must 
bo noted that the marriages which were deduced by Rivers arc not excluded on the 
grouping principle, but there is no reason to believe that they are enjoined. 

The complexity flint remains is due to the unusual form oi descent which, while 
it divides the community into six groups, does not separate contiguous or other 
generations, and though only one group is marriageable, then? are many women in 
that group who cannot be married- Thus, for A. the women of group d include 
his daughter*, iiituw, and other women grouped with them (who are all equally 
umunrriagjflblc and include the wife's mother), besides the fohufi. whom Rivers 
considered potential wives, and the apparently id tenant ivo term rnnbimt. The men 
of fJ (A's wife's division) are hiraligana, wife's father, daughter's husband, but As 
own son also belongs to the division of lib wife, nud those relatives by nrarriagn 
belonging to the same group as the son are also called ndi/no, " son/' The men 
of A are Ids elder and younger brothers, and. there is a apodal reciprocal term fur 
mother's brother and sister's son, thus differentiating this sociologically important 
pair from the other men of his own group* The women of his own group are the 
elder fasten* the mother'* mother ami her sisters (fuagoiwj, also t hr sister (Angnsina}. 

The mother imi$hit\u\ also belongs to a man's own group, and with her ore classed 
vunuLi> ofh+ir imruamagcitbU" women. including the father's sUtcr and her daughter*, 
who, however, do aof belong to Jkt dl*»$ but to that of the father* This is the term 
which is 4 * not straight “ fur both sexes. Both these women belong to the class of 
the sibitur, and it is not dear why they should be grouped with the mother rather 
than the former; it would not hive been surpr miny to find a separate term for 
them an there is for the mother's brother. It may, however, be presumed that the 
father's sister i- regarded in the light of a ofessiHcatory mother, and il there bod 
ijoeu a dual organization before patrilineal descent was recognized by men (and 

■ The poMitUa vxphmAtian given by Hi vers ignore* the fact that a. brother iuaTabter ouuujfa 
marry j. ditflr uul u brother, i Qp m tit., voJ. t, |), JSJ 

2x2 
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rin- six groupings formed thereby), then nlm may have been the L’U*gficatory 
“ mot her v at that time. These are two causes that may have bent operative in 
1 luring tin- father's HifUsV daughter with her iiuHhur . fl) on the olft® theory ohe 
belongs to the same claw ; (’i) with a dual organization she may have been a 
customary potential wile. With the recognition of bilateral descent bv men she 
could no longer be regarded m Httok, and it may have tjceii convenient to address her 
by the same term os her mot her. who on the old organisation wan n clnsallratorv 
mother mid necessarily imnurriagoable. It h curious that Kivers made no comment 
on the use of the term for " mother 11 for the father's sudor s daughter. He explained 
the o» of the town “ father" for the father's aisters son* and ** mother” lor the 
father s sister's son's wife, by the marriage of the mother's brother's wife (or widow), 
but ho seemed to have overlooked this other anomaly. It would be a false analogy, 
of a type that -vm-i to fit very ill with any conceivable idea of kinship patterns, 
to class the father's sister's daughter with father's sister's son's wife on account of 
this marriage. 

h is unfortunate that the list of terms Is out larger so that it could be osii-riiimed 
whether there art; terms which can be used by A for members of nil the g T oufe 
Such a list would, however, need to be very large, and could probably never be made 
completely m the field, for it would include Home pontons with whom contact would 
bo extremely improbable. No nrnn of A group would he likely to come into contact 
with the members of C group of his own moiety who could trace descent to him or 
to whom he could trace descent; in like manner, his relationship to members of 
K group would also be remote. But it must be remembered that he will meet 
cullutoruU in those groups. Iti the direct main line a man comes back to his own 
group after six generations. 

For a man the groups are:— 


Own moiety ;— 

A. 

B. 

a 

Own group. 

Ban's wife. 

Mon's urn's son's wife. 

Mniher a group. 

Won's son. 

Mon's son's son's kjii. 

Qppamtr moiety i;— 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Wife's group. 

Ban's sou's wife. 

Father's group. 

Children's group. 

Moil h sou's son. 

For n woman t he 

era il ps are :— 


Own ;—- 

A. 

B. 

c. 

Own group. 

Son's iton's wife. 

Mon h son's son’s son's 

Mother's group. 

Hon "a Kon's sou. 

Hon 'i soiFh soi t - -nn h H 
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Opposite nwit ftf ;- 

I>* E. F. 

loti's w ife. son's son's wife. 'Hit 1 husband's group. 

fkui's yon,* Son s son y son's yon. Tin- father's group. 

Mu rn aye ('Sax$f$. 

From this analysis of the kinship terms we are in a position to consider whether 
the Pentecost groupings can be regarded as tnarritkgc classed Thtw groupings 
have not rhe apparent disparate character of tin Austral inn class#, but if wt mu\ 
accept the view that the Australian classes as wetl as those of Ambrym come about 
hy the recognition of certain rates of descent, and the habit of i ontranting marriages 
which will conform with the recognised rules. then wc find exactly the same principle 
in action in Pentecost. 

Professor RaddiSe Brown has shown that in the named dosses of South-West 
Australia tuen are nor free to rnnrty tiny women of tlve correct mim'd elate. but T 
within the class, marriage is regulated by eonaangiiMty.* The same condition 
is found in Pentecost a man must take Ids bride from a certain group. If this 
jumping U accepted. by the native-—and tile t'rru tut shown that it is—he will have no 
difficulty m knowing who foils within the marriageable grouping,, yet within that 
“ daa* certain women wilt Is> forbidden tu him. both because of (die incest laws 
which operate within the family, and because of the traditional attitude adopted 
towards the parents Of a spouse. Even in Ambrym there is one type of relationship 
for a man of iu tb correct marrying group, B2. whom he cannot marry, viz. his 
lather a mother, ami she is distinguiBhed from the marrhigcable women by the 
relationship term*. Vi no one could deny that the Ambrym unnamed divisions, 
fanutloii as marriage dosses, because the natives themselves regard ibem m that, 
way ami demonstrated the fact to Mr. [bateau. 

The Pentecost groupings do not separate contiguous generations, so that if 
thk h'.Lturc should be regarded as essential to marriage dosses it must then be 
admitted that it is absent in Pentecost, But it may be naked, what is the functional 
value in the demarcation of contiguous generations into separate social groups * 
In any unilateral dan organization, whether matnlineal or patrilineal, a child 
belongs to the same social group as one of its parents, nod social solidarity is in no 
way impaired by this fact. The behaviour of the child, oner it reaches puberty, 
towards tin* parent- of the oppositi- fe.x and of the same social group os itself is 
jvgulntod by tradition. based on ties formed within the family. not on those ossurfated 
with .mv Larger social group. In some societies ceremonial nvoidunr-e brings into 
prominence the fact that sexual intercourse between the two i.-i especially abhorrent, 

* A. K. RuddifTr-Bruwn, " Three Tribe* of HWera AiwtmlU,*' J.tLAJ mf vol* js. 143 . 
Tbi; mtliar avoid* Lin lertn. " uln.i* r ' ->tkl ruEl* cEsp^e division* “ section *.* 1 
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while in others the incest barrier is olmerved without any such obvious precaution. 
The Ambrvm material brought forward the fact that, although the marriage chums 
may function so as to separate the contiguous generations, the classes themselves 
result from the recognition of bilateral descent. It is therefore suggested that the 
separation of contiguous generations is a structural result of the recognition of the 
bilateral method of tracing descent: but it is not a function of the marriage classes. 
The parent-child form of incest is inherently strong enough, lieing reinforced 
emotionally in every* generation, so that the artificial barriers of class, numr, or 
totem are not needed to draw attention to its illegality. 

The modo of reckoning descent can be regarded in Pentecost as well a a in Ambrvm 
its the force which has divided the community into groups, but the peculiar nature 
of the descent in Pentecost—bilateral for men and unilateral for women has 
prevented the marriage of n brother and a sister with a sister and u brother, and 
with the daughter of the one type of cross-cousin, and at the same time it has 
necessarily failed to separate contiguous generations. Also it does divide the 
community into six groups in this locality. This, however, is not an inevitable 
result of this form of asymmetrical descent—all that it must do is to form a scries 
of groups of three, which, with matrilineal descent, a man would regard as (1) own 
group (mother’s group); (2) wife’s group: (3) father’s group; while a woman 
would regard them differently, thus; (I) own group (mother’s group): (2) husband’s 
group and father’s group ; (3) group of the brother’s wife. With patrilineal descent 
the group would be as followsFor a man: (1) own group (father’s group); 
(2) wife’s group, mother’s group; (3) group of sister’s husband. For a womnn : 
(1) own group (father’s group); (2) mother’s group, group of brother’s wife; 
M) husband’s group. There is. however, abundant evidence for a dual organisation 
in the New Hebrides, so that the dual organization can be looked upon ns the factor 
which has determined six groups instead of an indefinite number of associations of 
triple grouping. 

Typical Marruuje* Associated with the Formation of Group*. 

From our knowledge of Australia and Ambrvm we should expect a definite 
type of marriage to be associated with the six groups in Pentecost. Among the 
l»*sible marriages given above, several women were already the wives of other men, 
and thus, though probably available o$ secondary wives, could not be regarded as 
typical marriages. Prom Mr. Deacon’s notes, we know that the marriage with the 

mother’s brother's daughter’s daughter takes place, and this may be regarded ns the 
typical marriage. 

Asymmetrical Descent in Tanna. 

Ihi’re is some evidence that point* to aaymmetriral descent in Tanna in the 
Southern New Hebrides. There is no trace of dual organisation, and descent i. 
patriUneal. Although marriage is said to be allowed between crow-eousina, there 
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arc two terms for the female cross-cousin ; father’s sister’s daughter, rahnpetan, 
is also the term for wife, while mother’s brother’s daughter, newun, is the term for 
brother’s wife (w.s.). It is not mentioned that one type of cross-cousin is preferred 
to the other, nor is it hinted that one is forbidden ; indeed, Mr. Humphreys* nays 
that, cross-cousin marriage is practised, but he adds that the common custom is for 
female children to be betrothed at birth, and that they are usually given to their 
mother's brother’s sons as wives. There are. therefore, some grounds for supposing 
that a man now preferably marries his father’s sister's daughter, hut then' are 
indications that previously he may not have been allowed to marry his mother’s 
brother’s daughter. For Mr. Humphreys quotes the Re?. W. Grayf as stating 
that a man may take no lilierties with his sister’s huslMind’s sister, but that he 
(Humphreys) found no trace of avoidance between these two. Cer em o ni a l behaviour 
between a man and his sister’s husband’s sisters might l»e expected where u brother 
and sister could not marry a sister and brother, which marriage must lx* prohibited 
when one type of cross-cousin marriage is u!lowed and the other forbidden. 

The condition found in Tamm may bo compared with Assam (*ee Iwdow). where 
there is patrilineal descent; marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter take* plaee. 
but there is a prohibition to marry the mother’s brother's daughter and for a brother 
ami a sister to marry u sister and a brother. 

MODIFICATION OF KlVHRs’ Sell KM K OK “ THE HlSTORY OF MkI.ANE.SIAN SOC'IKTY.” 

Before turning our attention to other places where the asymmetrical mode of 
descent may be in operation, we must consider how far this new reading of Rivers’ 
Pentecost material affects his constructive plan of The History of Afchmexian Society. 

It is essential to the theme of Rivers’ book that the dual organization with 
mutriliucul descent hud at one time a far wider distribution than ut present.^ This 
form of society, according to Rivera, was characterized by gerontocracy, and lioth 
sexual communism and a communistic attitude to property.§ Further, he considered 
the Pentecost system to be thp most archaic of the systems recorded for Melanesia.!! 
Much of the argument for the various historical strata that he built up was founded 
on this supposition. He therefore regretted that he had l>een unable to fathom the 
meaning of the crratM, which he supposed to be on important modification of the 
dual organization, but curiously he disregarded the information that he had received 
which implied that a brother and a sister could not marry a sister and a brother.^ 
Had ho realized the importance of this grouping, and the significance of the 

• C. B. Humphrey*, The $oulktm Sew Htbrutt*: an Ethnological Record (1020). 

t Rept. .tint. Am. .Mr. SeL, 189*2, p. 074. 

X Op- rif.. vol. ii, p. 70. 

f Op. cii., numermu reference*. aisl vol. ii, pj*. 60, 67, 567, 

[ Op. ciL, vol. ii. p. 188. 

•J See footnote, p. 530. {Op. cit vol. ii. p. 75.) 
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prohibition. lw? would st urdily liavo regarded the Pentecost system as an archaic form, 
for though thi* prohibition docs not destroy u dual organization, it deprives it of 
two characters which have usually been considered essential to it. and which certainly 
have great social value, i/. the right to marry either type of iToas*cousin, and for 
brothers to exchange sisters as wives. In greater opposition still to his argument is 
the patrilineal nature of « wow grouping. Unable to discover the nature of the 
nrromi. Riven hazarded the suggestion that it might Ik* a local group.* He obtained 
evidence that certain kinds of property were held in Co mmon bv the reruun, and 
regarded this as evidence of more genera! communism in the past. He suggested 
that “ it is possible that the Pentecost veruna ami the divisions of the tviv of the 
Ranks Islands furnish a mechanism by means of which inheritance by all the 
memliere of the moiety of a certain generation liecame limited to those stamling in 
certain relationships. In other worth, it is possible that the verana aud similar 
groupings within the moiety have come into existence as the means of setting a limit 
to communistic ownership, ami are a product of the process whereby individual 
ownership developed out of oommunism.' , t 

With regard to the marriages that Rivers considered to Ik- typical of the dunl 
organization, and of which he saw evidence on Pemocowt. viz. with the mothers 
brother’s widow and the daughter's daughter or brother’s daughter’s daughter, it is 
dear that they will be regarded as of less fundamental importance when they are 
seen to be only two of the possible marriages permitted on a grouping basis than if 
considered to be enjoined marriages so habitual as to be responsible for the extreme 
complexity of the system 

It has been seeu that the principal of reckoning descent bilaterally by one sex. 
and unilaterally by the other, causes the prohibition of the exchange of sisters as wives, 
uml where croes-cousin marriage is allowi-d only oue type instead of both is possible. 
This is so important a modification of the dual organization that the Pentecost 
system cannot be considered as a specially ancient form of that type of social 
organization. I do not propose to make any further criticism of the historical basis 
of Melanesian culture, but only wish to point out that those arguments that depend 
on the supposed archaic features of Pentecost society will need revision. 


Asymmetrical Descent in Other Areas. 

IIliving considered the working of asymmetrical descent in Pentecost, we have 
now to enquire whether this principle will throw light on the social organization of 
*>ther areas. 1 1 may lx* supposed that wherever a brother and a sister are prohibited 
from marrying a sister ami a brother this regulation is due to asymmetrical descent ; 
further, permission to mam* one type of cross cousin coupled with prohibition to 


• Op.eit,, roLii, p. 81. 
t Op. eif.. roL it, p. UR 
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the other type points to the same cause. If, however, both types of cross-cousin 
marriage are permitted, but one is preferred, this would not be due to the method 
of tracing descent but to other social causes. No complete survey of cross-cousin 
marriage about the world is proposed, and it is probable that in many areas where 
the rules of descent allow both types of cross-cousin marriage, one type may be 
favoured at the expense of the other. In Assam, however, there seems to be con¬ 
siderable evidence that society is divided into a definite number of groups due to 
asymmetrical descent. 

Assam. 

It is not possible here to examine all the social organizations of Assam, of which 
there is a considerable variety, some having matrilineal others patrilineal clans. 
In some there is a dual organization, while m other tribes the clans arc grouped in 
threes; among vet others there are eponymous families, and regulations that the 
men and women of each family respectively marry into definite named families, 
i.r. a brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother. All that I propose 
to do is to consider whether the prohibition of one type of cross-cousin marriage 



nu. t }-—asymmetry with patrimseai. Dommamcb. 

u nnm rti DESCENT ASH THE PROHIBITION n»H A BHOTIIEH ASH A HISTEll To MARRY A 
NtNTRK ASH A HIIUTHEH ; MABRIAOB WITH MOTHER’* BROTHER'S HAL'OIITBtl ALLOWED. TULHE- 
PORE MABRIAOB W[TII FATHER'S SISTER’S HAL’OHTBB SOT POSSIBLE. A MAS MARTI!E* INTO 
THE OROCP OP HP* MOTHER, A WOMAS ISTO A OROtTF TO WIUTM SHtTHBR PARRST BBLOXUB. 

while the other is encouraged, or the prohibition for a brother and a sister to marry 
with a sister and a brother, so common in Assam, and the association of clans in 
three*, can i»- regarded as conditioned by asymmetrical descent. 

In many tribes with patrilineal descent marriage with the mother’s brother's 
daughter is encouraged, while that with the father s sister’s daughter is forbidden.* 
It will be seen in Fig. fi that here we have exactly the opposite condition to that 
found in Pentecost. A man marries into the group of his motlier. while a woman 
avoids the groups of both parent*— so that, considered oa a liar to marriage, a man 
recognizes only patrilineal descent while a woman recognizes bilateral descent. 
Where this rule holds there must be at least three exogamoua divisions, though 
there may be four or more. I have not examined the kinship terms to see hoar far 
tiu**e fall into ** classes.' 

• Mill**. Thf IJuAa .V 07 cut < Muciiuilun, 1922). p. 173. 
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S&trin* 

Among the ixihiik of Siberia there is an amUJgeraent into marriaju:- classes 
which appear* to be dependent on asymmetrical descent, uncomplicated bv a dunj 
»»raaiiizati*.>n. li , . , die elan forma a MW-jety or umtm 1 cemented by common right 
ft“d marital duties of men related through their fathers, taking their wive? from 
another similar group and giving their wtnpeu in exchange to n third oku c ail dana 
lieing thus exogamic and patriarchal in organisation/'* A mm must tak* a wife 
from hk mothers clan and actually he should marry hi* mother's brother/ daughter 
(Sternberg found that this marriage occurred very frequently), while marriage with 
the father's aister's daughter k prohibited. Thu* the exchange A sktem as wuvs 
19 inridrntaily forbidden. If the prohibition to marry the father's sister's daughter 
is due to a fear of incest, it would Ik; hviiuiw thu woiueti will not marrv into tie 
olaiw of either parent , while the men only regard relatkniahip through the fat her 
m 11 btir to marriage. Ola ns connected by manta! ties, eaUing each other 
c-U’itom.iirily formed friendly alliance*, Hot only wm a dun thus friendly with it* 
ownoWd* [dan of the father-in-law] and ymgi [1 Ian of the sou-kdaw], but the whale 
group formed by these two elans, together with others connected with dW* and 
■W* b -V marriage, formed a friendly allinnce.f The OiJyuk arc the nuly people 
nii ritioiiei.l In I zapheka. in Aboriginal Sibrrin jlh having n six-ia! -:gan Nation of this 
kind, and it should be noted that they are patrilineal; but some of their dans have 
intermarried with the Ainu, whose institution* show strong lujitrilined features, 
Xo mention k made of u dual organisation in tliis area, 

America. 

In eight patrilineal tribes in r difrEni* a restricted form of cro^-floiiaiu marriage 
1* practised, via, the marriage with the mother’s brother** dait^iW is popular, 
but that with the father’s sister daughter is prohibited. I liave not Soon any 
reference in literature to the prohibition for a brother and a sister to mam- a sister 
:itid .1 brother, but when a man marries hi* mother’- brother’s daughter hut nut his 
father'* sister’* daughter* this prohibition must be implied. At first sight this 
organization seem* comparable to those tribes in Assam, where, with putriEm al 
descent marriage is allowed with the mother's brother* daughter but not with the 
fathers sisters daughter. There tire, however, considerable difforencet^the 
Californian moierir* are not eiogamom*. am 1 then- appear* to be no tendency lor 
d ™ ** sssoemted in a definite number of groups ; and. further, in these eight 
trilies mamoge is afro allowed with the wife's brother's daughter. The latter 
secondary marriage has a wider distribution than that with the mother’* brother’s 
daughter In Ca lifornia * and Mr,Gifford's analysis of the kinship terms hhow.it its elnse 
aviation to the kinship system—u system found in the Ham* Area anil the Eastern 

* Cm plaits. Atoetymtl S&wia (1014), p. 13. 

| Op. tit.* |i. So, 
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Woodland Area as well as in California,* lienee Mr. CiiTord concluded that the 
marriage with the mother's brother'daughter haa come about, by mean- of a trans¬ 
feree .■« from father to son of rights to a second wife from the family n£ the lirat wife. 
The evidence mama conclusive and accounts for the unilateral type of eroaa-couem 
mnmage in Califorma, but it doc* not account for the prohibition against miimage 
with the father'b sister's da lighter.t It is not necessary to regard this prohibition 
jta dependent on ideas of incest, it may be an economic corollary to the right to 
many the mother's brother’s daughter (a right derived from the father); every 
woman being destined for her fat her s sister's son, she cannot at the same time be 
taken by her mother's brother’e son (the moieties net luting extypmous, these would 
not. Lm 1 the same persons or belonging to the simp groups), ft might P therefore, 
have proved neccaaorv to forbid a man to marry his father’s sister’s daughter. becantt# 
otherwise he would come into conflict with the girl s father s sasicr's daughter, who 
(in thn absence of a dual organisation) would be no relative of his own. A prohibit ion 
of thin kind would have no relation to the prevalent ideal* of incest. Among the 
mattilineal Hop of Arizotnk} marriage with the fat her '$ sister’s daughter is allowed, 
but ant that with the mother s brother's daughter, who standi in the relationship 
of child to her father's sister's son. If, however, it should he found that the 
patrilineal Amoriam tribe* regard the marriage with the lather’s sister's daughter os 
incestuous, and the matnlineal tribes consider marriage with tins mother's brother's 
daughter incest nous, then it would he necessary' tu re-exuimiift the systems mid 
consider whether the mode of tracing descent debarred one type of ctoshmuiuji 
njarria^e while the other became habitual from economic causes. 


St 1 u vary. 

The exammutiun of the relationship terms and marriage regulation* of Pentecost 
has .shown that these Lire bawd, on an asymmetrical method of tracing descent, with 
m&trUincal dominamjc^ resulting in a system in which society b divided into mx 
clot&ctf. It bos been aaggestt'd that t he groupings of Assam, and primps tho Gdyok 
of Siberia ure also dim to jtwmnv trual descent. Btli all smietwa in which only 
one tv r |H’ of cross- l-ousiu marriage is found arc not fiocc^irilv asymmetrical in 
deacaat. With unilateral descent, "social or economic JXffldi&frft may favour one 
tyne of cross-t-outin marriage at the expense d the other, but wherever one type 
of marriage is definitely forbidden, there wo may expect to fmd asymmetry in 
descent. 

# Sjtffir, "The n^Mhutioodf Kinalii^ Sylrtwo* in North Amt-rica." t «if. U^Ani^on f'ltW. 
n AntArop., voL i, So. August*. 1BS5, In the*o dysfleirw certain. rr-^-CTu^iw atnod m tht? 
punint'child ft 1 tiiLiotltliip. 

t Giffiwd, t an'. (AtUf. /'itW, Am. ild. an.i m., voU. rii arid xvm. 

t For thin iaformatirai I am indohted lo Mr*. Hsrlur* Aftkra, who kimJ nuuuph tn show 
Lie- htr impflhlWieri not** on rh- ttojli Lndianx. 
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Ati farms ol fcHutend and asymmetrical descent may be regarded a* compromise 
[Vmiariotm in dwiiljctian to the stricter nnil-stcRil (patrilineal or mat nl men l | methyl 
of tracin': descant, and seven variations of descent buvr Iw^n shown 

Th* Pent^oftl system may lie regarded as a chnngr from unilateral matrilincal 
decent in the direction of patriliijy. Ir must k- noted that it Is the nun who Imve 
recognized patrilineal ileueent as a bar to marriage, and have, therefore, restricted 
thtir marriage choice, while the women have conserved the ideas of incest that fitted 
a simple ruatritineal society, 

I hr condition in Assam may he regarded its 11 compromise towards autnlinv 
in a patrilineal society, hut it is not necessary to suppose that it is due to a change 
m the reverse dirn taon from patriJiuv to matriliny • it need merely be tufted that 
patriliny is here m com pie re. the woman preserving bilateral {hence nuitriUneal) 
descent,* It is interesting to note that in both types there is a certain form of sex 
solidarity, i.c. the bilateral form ol descent is held by that sex only that is not 
dominant for descent ft$ a ffholo. In Pentecost, imstriliuenl ilescent is dominant 
4 md the women luivr made no change, but the men have adopted bilateral (hence 
patrfljiiea!) descent. In those parts of Assam when? pattlHneoJ descent is dominant 
the rvh disregard miurilimml descent. but the women observe matriliiienl as well as 
patrilineal desceriT ;is n bar to marring This feature in di’scenf nuty he compared 
to II tendency in inheritance that ifl aomefcmic* hxii in dtlier mutrilinoal or patrilineal 
society, viz. for tin- men to inherit from their fathom and the women from their 
mothers. 

The asymmetrical principle of descent may 1»- compared with the bilateral 
principle -in 1hj(]i i h^ liars to marring'- art* increased, and in both marriage gronpe 
,Lr " 1 oiii’idemhle evidence is found for regarding the bilateral descent ami 

the consequent groupings of imbryni as the result of lotcign influence on matrilincal 
dual organization,f ami the asymmetrical descent of Peotecoet with ita six groups 
has a closer relationship still to the dual organization, in that it has retained a pre¬ 
dominantly matrilbcid character ami that marriage with the mothers brothers 
witlow lr permitted. It may bo supposed that whatever cause brought about the 
change from n dual organisation to 4 iix-diwit system with bilateral descent in 
Amlirvm. alw -®#P*®*** producing the asymmetrical descent and six groups in 
iVntecoafc If this h ascribed to the influence of immigrants, then in Pentecost it 
miwt he Supposed that their minder, were k, s * or for some other roason they had 

^ A eareiul *1 tidy of the atmiil mmditioiu m wall«L lie history ul tin* ann woukl l*e 
. cm? ffuuiiHt-iiiL- in iljrn riou tin? diuiuie hub come about, but ii mimt fee retnembensd that 

the orgjuiitation of the <Wo of Aomin b more thoroughly -lolermit.nl by tin, mutrilineal 

ERYWUfJe Umn probably that of any other known people; th* futtihau^ of nUtent as wiv» i» 
aUawHl «n.mg Unit.., 1 « tbs Gim. Ws have in example of a people wiLit miiktetnl {niLriliitmI ) 
t - r t who. for nxiiionur VDiyi.au, favour one type of cmwi^ounci umrlAj^ ((hat with tho 

l,rr 4 broUwr * ibi^ht*** Inn to wham ibft other type b tint forbidden, 

t H. Sditm 11 n. up ciV. 
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a less powerful influence on the inhabitants and so were more thoroughly absorbed 
into the population. But the nutrriage laws of the dual organization were upset ; 
men of mixed origin, or those who had suffered foreign influence, found themselves 
debarred from marriage with women of their father's group, because of some newly 
recognized close association between a man and his father’s group; but os the 
women did uot share this sentiment, a brother aud a sister could no longer mam* 
a sister and a brother, and hence only one type of cross-cousin marriage was possible. 
Whether this type (with the mother’s brother’s daughter) is or has been practised 
on Pentecost we do not know, but the presumption In tlmt the marriage with the 
mother's brother’s widow and with the mother’s brother's daughter’s daughter 
mode the cousin marriage impossible, because of the strong feeling against marrying 
a woman and her daughter, a sentiment crystallized in the mother-in-law taboo. 

Without a detailed examination of the cultures of Assam, any guess at the 
development of asymmetrical descent there would be worthless; it may, however 
lie noted that in many tribes it is associated with a dual organization. 

Before concluding, consideration must be given to the possibility of the develop¬ 
ment of asymmetrical descent from the unilateral clan by means of the greater 
influence of the bilateral family (without a cultural change either from a dual 
organization or the influence of an immigrant people). There is some difficulty, 
however, iu understanding the course of such a development. It is well known that 
inheritance of property ami succession to office may pass in a manner other than that 
prescribed by recognized descent, without any apparent restriction of the marriage 
laws, which must come about with the adoption of asymmetrical or bilateral descent. 
Injunctions to marriage and the remarriage of widows may be prompted by reasons 
of property, for which it is not necessary to suppose foreigu influence, but there is 
no evidence tlmt such causes operate in the prohibitions to marriage. Prohibitions 
to marrv certain relatives are based on t.he extension of the idea of incest : these art* 
typically extended on a clan basis, i.e. exogamy.* If these were extended on the 
bilateral family basis then the result must be prohibition of marriage between all 
persons to whom relationship can be traced. Such a condition is found in the 
lavili of Kddystone (Solomon Is.); this we look upon as the result of tracing descent 
bilaterally without the dominance of either the matrilineal or patrilineal principle. 
It is obvious that where such a grouping is found only careful examination of the 
cultural area could show whether it had evolved directly from the bilateral family 
without any intermediate state with unilateral grouping or was due to a breakdown 
of the elan system. In the New Hebrides, however, all the evidence is in favour of 
culture-contact la-ing the force which has brought the patrilineal principle into 
conflict with the matrilineal principle in clan organization, resulting in both the 
bilateral ami the asymmetrical descent found in the area. It seems difficult to 

• The important exception of extension to the ortho-cousin will be treated in a sub¬ 
sequent wurk. 
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suggest an}' median bu» to account for the other alternative, i«e, asymmetry I wing 
produced as the result of the influence q| the bilateral family on tin* unilateral dan, 
so that it cam jtustly be discorded. 

The social systems considered Lave been seen to Lye regulated by the recognized 
form of descent,. not by the typical marriage in each area. The typical marriages 
are those which moy he preferred for economic or other reasons within the group 
of possible mutes. The prohibitions to mairifige are the logical outcome of the 
extended rules of incest, based ha each system on the recognized, rule of deaccnt. 

Thft importance of these findings, from the point of view of the theory of *odal 
organization, has been suggested in the introduction, and 1 hope to deal with these 
at a future date. 
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PROCEEDINGS Of THE KOVAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE* 1928. 

January 2 lift, 1928. 

Annual Meeting, {>&>■ p. LJ 

Janmrtj 3rd r 1028. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr, H. J. E. Peake, jMen^ in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued, 

<-*pt T. A. Joyce rend His piper on "Further Rescarchra in Liibmmfciin. 
1927.’' ifluFtmted hy Lantern elides. 

The pper was discussed by Mr. MlTCMELL B*dci£?s Mrs, Attest, Professor 
nk MmStmmkencv, A1 i UrmtAM, Mi-- T^ i-^i.KY WtM WsijitfinL, Mr. lirtAr vmjj.i' 
and the Presided, and ( 'apt. Joyce ivplterl. 

A hearty vote of thanks waa accorded to (Japt. JoVCE for his valuable nad 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 37th, 

January I7tb t 1928, 

Ordinary Meeting at 62, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr, II, J, E. Peaejc, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of t he lost meeting were rend and confirmed. 

The election of the folio whig as Ordinary Follows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. A. K. Bate, Mr. George G. Campion, Mr. A. T* Culwick, Mr, E. C, Figgs, Mr. A. S. 
0i11 ■ -[>i.• 'll! \. .1 lin k:- Gower* Mr, Rupert A flu hi. Mr Georg' Jl. Hill, 
Rev. Neville Jones. Mr. H. H. 8, Peter, Mr. W. I 1 . A* Philpot, Mr, M. S. Seva Raman, 
Mr. J. K G Symc and Mr. C, E, V nllia my. 

Professor R. RectiLtLs Gates read his paper on " Amerindian Crosses in Canada/' 
illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams. 

The paper was discussed by Dr, Shkub&AI^ Sirs, Aitkes* Miss Duheiam, 
Miss Collesi. Mias Murray, Mr, G. Powell and the Pb*8H>ext, and Professor 
Burnt LRU Gates replied. 

A hearty vote of thsuiLs was accorded to Professor Ruggles Gates for his 
valuable and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 24th. 1 

1 Annual Oiunr*3 Meeting- 
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February HfA P 102# , 

Ordinary Meeting at A2 y Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair# 

Tin- minutes of the East meeting wen? road and confirmed. 

Professor F. G. PERSONS rend his paper on " The Increasing Size of the Skull.’ 
illustrated by lantern slides and rlbgramfi- 

The paper win dbaa&ted by Dr. Shrctbsall Piofos-or Lk Gram? Clark, 
Mrs Housox, Mr. Parkyn and ihe President* and Professor FabSqks replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks wa> accorded to Profc-Aor Pa elm ins for Ilia valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till February tJUth, 

Ftbnumj im t tm 
Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. President, in the Chair. 

The m in utes of the last inci ting were read and confirmed, 

The election of the following os Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced: 
iLr, A. W. Oiirminghttim\ Mr. E. D. Evans, Uipt, *1. ti. Green, Dr. B J. Gtihn, 
Dr. Ch W. Roberta and Mr. Stsiurt A. Wolfenden. 

Mr. E. R Tratman road Ins paper on u Avelme* Hob, h Into Upper Paleo¬ 
lithic Station in Somerset. ‘ i! lust nit ed by lantern slides. 

The paper was disctisaod by PtofesMT PABOPxa. Dr. ShbcbSall Dr. Haddon. 
Uk Di hram and Mr. Bestkrmax. 

Professor A. Van Gestnep was present, and addressed the meeting on the 
“ Folk Ana Congress at Prague.” 

A hearty vote of T hanks woe accorded to Mr. TraIMaK for his lucid and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 13th, 

Jfort* 1 m 1&2& 

Ordinary Meeting at o2 p Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor 4, L. MyRKS, Prtvudent, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last mooting Were read and continued. 

Professor E. II. L. Schwartz delivered hut lecture on w B ushman Type*," 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed; by Sir Arthur Kki th, Major VlSCHEft, Mr, E.ToftOAY 
.inti tile Pw^miKT, anil Prdfes.^or SeiffWAJtTZ. replied. 

\ hearty vote of thanks wo* accorded to Professur Scrrw aunt for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till March 27th. 

March Hth+ I02fc. 

On I i nary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J, L. Myres. President, in the Chair, 

The minute* of tin- last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Miscettama: 


5 Ul 

Prafe^or Sir Arthur Keith read hi* paper on +i Human Remains Uncovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in Ancient Cemeteries of the Ttt kltttnaknn Desert, illustrated by 
lantern glides and spue inn-ms. 

The paper was discussed by Ptoob'.ssor Bryce, ProfcSSdf PifiSOJIs, Dr. S i t R v is - 
sail. Dr. Had do Sand l he Puesihest, and Sir A (inrun Keith replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Keith for Ins valuable .tnil 
mte i e atin g paper, and the Institute adjourned rill April 17th. 


April llth* 1928. 

Or dina ry Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Profc-asor J. L. Mytles, Presidt ut, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Kev. F. K. Bishot read ills paper on " Native life in Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea." illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr, Peake, Mr. Benslbv, Capt. Fuller, 
ilias Pu llb s- Ij i j rf. v and Mrs. Aitken, and Mr, Rumor replied, 

A hearty vote of thank* was accorded to Mr. Bishop, and the Institute adjourned 
till April 24th, 

April 24 th, 1928, 

Ordinary Meeting Jit 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J, L. Myrbs, President j in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meet ing were read and confirmed 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced; 
Miss Edith Clark, Major Horace G. Powell-Cotton, Mr. D. Stom-Fox, Rev* Jease 
Hippcrson and Mr. Joseph Unwin, 

Mr. Miles C t BurKITT read his paper on u South Africa's Past in Stone and 
Paint,” illustrated by tadteru alkies. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Sollab, Profeeaor Schwarts Mr, Ho bley, 
Miss Durham, Professor de MonthM r. Bhjutnholtz, 3D. Le ak ey, 3D. R. 
WauarER frepreaendng the High Commisaionera of South Africa) and the 
Pang i dent, and Mr. Burkett replied, 

X hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Burkitt for bis valuable find 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 8th, 


May 8 th. 1928 . 

Ordinary' Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr, H. J, hi Peake, Post-President, in the Chair, 

The minute* of tb* last meeting wore read and confirmed* 

Mr. E, Tor DAY read his paper on M Dualiam in Western Bantu Religion and 

Social Organization," 
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'Hie paper was discussed by Rt-v, E. W. Htarra, Dr. Stans- u*. Mr. Braunholy 
and Mr. Perry, and Mr. ThruAY replied. 

A hearty vote <>f thanks wan accorded to Mr, Turday for hb valuable jmd 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till May 22nd. 

J92S. 

Ordinary Meeting at 02. Upper Halford Pbce. 

Mr. H. J, E. Peake, Past-President, in tbs Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting weft read and confirmed. 

Professor J + h. te read his paper on " Ancient Greek Physical Typea/* 
illustrated! by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Ur. Carson, Professor Parson. Dr. Muhydrb, 
Mnfs Durham f Professor Rucgles GaT* 8 # Mr, Peaks and Profeasor UE Mont¬ 
morency, and Professor My r es replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Myrbs for hi* valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned tilt June Gth. 

June 3lh f I92d, 

Ordinary 1 Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. 1 j. Mitres, President, in the Ohair. 

The minute of the hist meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. G, W. B. Duntisgford read lib paper on "A General Survey of the 
Xuritii-speaking Tribe* of Kenya and Uganda/’ flluetrated by photograph^, 

The paper was dhwuBSed by Mr, Balfour, Mr. D&ibfrg and the President. 
and Mr. Hunting POkn replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr, HuntinoYOrd for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till June 19th, 

Jatu tfbA. 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Plane, 

Professor J. L. Mules. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Neville Jones gave a general iramy of the Stone Implements of South 
Africa, and Ooh \\ . E. Hakity read hb paper dealing with his exhibits. 

The paper was discussed by Mr, BuRkitt, Mr, lion lev. Dr. Had&ON, 
ilr, liitAi niioltz and Mis? Caton -Tho mpson and the Rev. Neville Joses and 
Col. W, E, Haruy replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Jaotunro for their interesting and 
lucid description of the atone implements of South Africa, and for the beautiful 
specimens they had exhibited, ivnd tho Institute adjourned till July Srd, 


M frce&meo. 


50 $ 


J <dy Srrf, 1928. 

Special Sleeting. 

Professor J. L, JIvREfl, President, in the Chair. 

Dr, E. H, Hynt ^ave im addre&t on tile "Rock-hewn Temples of A j ants 
and Ellora. 1 ' illustrated by beautiful lantern slides, photo^nipliR ami exhibits. 
Mr. K. j>r B. CoDROfOTON spoke on the Architecture and Sculpture of the Temples, 
A hearty vote of thanks wa* accorded to I>r. NT and IIr. Godrisotdn for the 

valuable nod interesting paper and beautiful lantern slides and exhibits, anti the 
Institute adjourned till the A n till an.. 

Qrtobt't -W, 1028. 

Rv kind invitation of the Director of the WoUcauie Historical Medical 
Museum, a Conversazione was held at the Atuse tun at 8.20 p.m. 

Mira w, Blac&MAX gave a. demonstration of MagicoMedicsl Practices of the 

Fellntiin. 

iktvher 2W, 1000, 

Ordinary Mooting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor J. L. Mykee, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the bat mooting were read and qonfixmed. 

Mkn M, L. TrLUKSLETC Tend her paper on 14 Racial Anthropometry: a plan to 
obtain International Uniformity of Method. 

Thu paper was discussed by Sir Annum Professor Parsons. Mr. Peake, 

Miss Cqllum and the PBESIUEXT, a tv I Mks TiluesUsy replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Tildesert for her iucid and 
interesting paper, and th- 1 Institute adjourned till Kwinhor Gth- 

.Yowrobef fit A, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Miss DtnmAlt in the Choir. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Capt. E. L. QanSUJti read Ills paper on * The British Museum Expedition to 
British Honduras, 1928 ” illustrated by Untem slides and speoinana. 

Thu paper was discussed by Miss Dcrjuai, Dr, Roshton Parker, Mr, Garfitt. 
Mr. BtAUXHOtu and Mr, Hornsuan, and C*pt. fiiiuxiNu replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was aecordtxl to Gapt, OWNING for hb valuable and 
interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till November 20th. 


Xv&?*nbcr 2(WA, 1928, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. H. J, E. Peaee, Past-President, in the Chutr. 

The minutes of the lost meeting were read and confirmed. 
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MisceiUinra. 


The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
H.R.H. Princess Georges of Greece and Denmark, Dr. Henry M. Ami, Mr. Oliver 
Davies, Mr. Louis Fourie, Dr. J. C. M. Gwen, Major Alfred H. Horsfall, Mr. Eslyn 
Murcar Marjoribanks, Major Edward Albert Marplca, Dr. Merell Philippa Middle- 
more, Mr. John Maurice Reynolds, Mr. Page Rowe and Mr. F. S. Thornton. 

Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong read his report on “ Excavations in the Pinhole 
Cave, Cresswell, and the Recent Discover)* of an Engraving of a Masked Human 
Figure,” illustrated by lantern slides and specimens. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hazzlkdise Warren, Mr. Parkyn, 
Miss Catos-Tiiompsox, Mr. Hornblower and Mr. Peake, and Mr. Armstrong 
replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Armstrong for his valuable 
and interesting paper, and the Institute adjourned till the Huxley Lecture on 
November 27th. 

December 4/A, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. My res. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sir J. Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G., read his paper on “ Papuan Criminals and 
British Justice.” 

The paper was discussed by Professor Seligmax, Professor Malinowski, 
Lord Olivier, Miss Durham and the President, and Sir Hubert Murray replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Sir Hubert Murray for his interesting 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till Deceml»er 18th. 

December 18/A, 1928. 

Ordinary Meeting ut 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. A. C. Qaddon, Past-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Mr. J. E. Daniel, Mr. W. Norman Davies, Mr. C. W. Olliver and Professor J. Simpson. 

Miss R. M. Fleming read her paper on “ A Study of Growth in Children : its 
Ethnological and Educational Significance. An Analysis of six years' consecutive 
Measurement.” 

The paper was discussed by Sir Arthur Keith, Dr. Haddox, Mr. Peaxe, 
Miss Durham and Mr. Fallaize, and Miss Fleming replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Fleming for her valuable paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till January 15th, 1929. 
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Abbott, W. J. L., on eoliths, 72. 

Abingdon, neolithic site near, 27. 

Abortion in Kspiriru Santo, 288, 155. 

Adcock, F. E. Fee Bnry, J. B. 

dSgcan, the: and the spread of civiliza¬ 
tion, 19 1?.. 30 ; arclurologv of. 87. 

Africa : archaeology, 497-610, 9 ; art in, 
119; Bantu dualism, 225-45; hunt¬ 
ing in, 46, 98 ; uw of stilts in, 119. 
East : Akamba, 105 ; barbed wooden 
arrows, Karauiojo, 8; Bari, 409 fi. , 
ceremonial ornaments, 19 ; Das Recht 
der Dschagga. 152 : ghosts and devils, 
55 ; Indonesian culture, 1, 41, 6/. 78 ; 
names forCJod. 138 ; “ Taturu” language. 
139. South: Grammar of the Sesuia 
language, 47 ; Stone Age in Rhmlesia, 
9 ; The Aaron, 153 ; Wilton industry 
in 8. Hhodesia, 497 fl. West: anthro 
pometry, 29 ; Les bas-reliefs des M/i 
merits royaux d’Abomey, 22 ; cicatrisa¬ 
tion in Nigeria, 131 ; folk-lore, 118 l 
Fieti' of Sierra Leone. 144. 

Age-classes among the Bari. 420, 421, 
448. 


Agriculture : in Britain, 23 ; and head¬ 
hunting, 400 <T. ; influence of. on tribal 
boundaries, 318 ; origin of, 19. 

Ahorns, the, and head-hunting, 399, 
405. 

Ainu, the : and the bird-chariot, 250-2 ; 

and blood group tests, 116. 

Aitkcn. B. : review of Ethnology of the 
Kwakiutl, 24 ; review of Comparison 
of menial abilities of nomadic and 
sedentary Indians, 36 ; review of Marc 
Lescarbot, Nova F rancia, 143. 

Akamba, the : and dreams, 128 ; fertility 
ceremonies, 129 ; Ficus worshipped 
by, 404 ; fortune-telling, 137 ; rain¬ 
making, 105. 

Albinos in West Africa, 238, 242. 

Allcroft. A. H., The circle and the cross, 
reviewed. 44. 

Altnerian culture, Spain, 21, 30. 

Altars, stone, in British Honduras. 333, 
PI. xxxv, fig. 3, 334. 339. 

Ala, Solomon Inlands, pottery from, 
28 

dmbat, the, in Malekula. 142, 210,214 ff. 
Ambrim. »Se* Ambry rn. 
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Ambrym: und degree-taking rites, 143, 
204 ; descent in, 533, 535, 537-58; 
relationship terms in, 97 ; social 
organisation of, 103. 

America; descent and marriage in, 
554-5 ; mummification in, 121-38 ; 
International Congress of Americanists, 
1928, 68; use of stilts in, 04. Central: 
expedition to British Honduras, 
323-50; Mava temples and chronol¬ 
ogy, 5, 57, 70. North : Amerindian 
crosses in Canada, 511-31 ; blood 
group tests, 116; Ethnology of the 
Kxcakiutl, 24. South: canoes, 102 ; 
Colombian mummies, 53 ; Jungle path* 
and Inca ruins, 95. 

Anglo-Saxons, the, skull contours of, 86. 

Anthropology: Anglo-Saxon skull con¬ 
tours, 86 ; blood group testa, 116, 127 ; 
Das H«6, 11 ; Earlier inhabitant* of 
London, 75 ; the Os coxa, 148. 149 ; 
pedigree study of Amerindian crosses 
in Canada, 511-31 ; Racial characters 
of the Swedish nation, 25, 66 ; atrip 
colour, 42 ; Wales, race-types and 
phthisis in, 363-98. 

Anthropometry: international uniformity 
of method in. 351-61 ; West African, 
29. 

Antrim, implements from, 136. 

Appeal Committee report, 8. 

Archaeology: Britain : Antiquity of man 
in East Anglia, 50; Bmnze Age 
tumulus, 114; The circle and the 
cross, 44 ; deneholes, 56 ; Earlier in¬ 
habitants of London, 75 : dint imple¬ 
ments, 3. 4, 16, 32, 54 : Harrison of 
Ightkam, 142 ; horses' bits, 52 ; 
Ireland, 54. 84. 110, 111, L24 (see 
also Sligo); Iron Age excavation. 
Knighton Hill, 71 ; Pottery from the 
Long Barrow, West Ken nett, (A 
Burma : stone celts. 18. Cappadocia: 
Ctramique caypadocienne, 33. Central 
Europe: origin of some Hulntatt 
types, 139. Egypt : Grundziige der 
Aegyptischen V orgeschichte, 88. Italy : 


The Iron Age in Italy, 90 ; ViQanow- 
Sluilien, 141. Malta: cart ruts, 15. 
51. Maya: 323-50, 5. 57. 70. 
Sardinia : cart ruts, 51 . Switzerland : 
Vrgesehichte der Schweiz, 133. 

Armstrong, A. L.. paper on “ Excava¬ 
tions in the Pinhole Cave, Creaswell.” 
564. 

Armstrong. W. E.. Rossel Island, re¬ 
viewed. 76. 

Arran, pottery in megulithic tombs, 23. 

Arrows, barbed wnodeu, from Karamojo. 
fig. 1.8; bifid arrow-heads in Siberia 
and Japan. 253; in Malckulun cere¬ 
monies, 220, 221, 223. 

Ait: Sardinian embroidery, 30 ; Afri- 
kanuche Plastik in der (iestaltung cot 
Mutter und Kind, 119 ; Les bas-relief < 
des bUtimcnts rvyaux d'Abomey, 22. 

Ashadu, the office of, in Nigeria. 255 ; 
and the installation of an Attah. 
258-65. 270. 

Asia, and the origin of civilization, 19. 
See alto Ainu, Assam, Assyria, Cappa¬ 
docia, China, India. Japan. Malay, 
Palestine, Persia. 

Assam: descent in. 536, 538, 551, 553. 
555, 556 ; head-hunting in, 399 ff. 

Assyria magnetic iron in. 7 ; horses’ 
bits in. 52 ; The Epic of Gilgamish, 151. 

Attah (paramount chief): installation of, 
in Nigeria, 255 ff.; killing of, 258-9. 

Auraghen, the, and the Tuareg, 17. 

Australia : The A runt a. 34 ; blood 
group tests, 116. 127 ; Committee on 
Anthropological Research, 1928, 147 ; 
descent in, 533. 535, 536, 538, 549; 
mummification in, 115-21 ; parrot- 
beak-like implements, 130 ; race in, 
314, 315. 

Avoidance among the ltari, 44 1 ff. 

B. 

Ru (iutidit, the, canoes of, 1. 

Baker, J. R. : on depopulation in the 
New Hebrides, 279-303; on the 
inter-sex pig, 8!. 
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Bukongo, the, and religious belief* 228 ff., 
231, 234 ff. ; and totemism, 236 ff. ; 
dual soul, 211 ; social grouping, 
238 ff. 

Balkans, the, head-hunting in, 408. 

Bnluba, the, beliefs of, 230, 24. r >. 

Bannister. C. 1). See Garland. 

Bantu, the : canoes. 1. 41. 67 : dualism, 
225-43 ; ghosts and devils, 55 ; 
languages, 47 ; Ot coxa, 148. See also 
Ahamba. 

Bari, tin:, 409-79, Pis. xliii-xlviii; 
iige-dassea, 420 ff. ; ancestor-figures, 
411, 412; avoidance, 441 ff. ; birth- 
customs, 418; cattle, 413, 415 ff. ; 
chiefs, 424 ff. ; clans 417 ; death and 
burial, 471-9; descent, 453; in¬ 
heritance, 453 ff. ; iron-working. 110, 
422 ; marriage, 445-54 ; medicine¬ 
men, 423, 427 , 434-7 ; min-making. 
411, 412, 413, 419. 423 ff., 462-8; 
regulation of public life, 422 ff. ; 
religion, 455-62 ; slaves, 428 ff, ; 
smiths, 110, 422, 431 ff., 473, 478; 
snakes 462; status-names, 420 ff. ; 
tooth knocking out, 420 ff. ; trees, 
455 ff. ; weapons, 422 ; widows, 451. 

Barnard. T. T. : on regulation of marriage 
in Ambrym. 97 ; on social organisation 
in Ambrym, 103. 

Barrows, Bronze Age, Dunstable, 114; 
neolithic pottery from, 26 7 ; origin 
of, 44 ; West Kennett pottery, 64. 

Basketry: wicker bug-trope, 2, figs. 1 and 
2; for skulls, Assam, 401, PI. xl, figs. 1 
and 2. 

Bate, I). M. A., on animal remains, Devil’s 
Tower, Gibraltar, 92-109. 

Bat-trap, Congo region, 69, PL F, figs. 1 -4. 

Bayer, J-. Der Menseh im Eiszeitalter, 
reviewed, 21. 

Beads : jadeite, British Honduras, 335, 
339 ; malachite, with Peruvian 
mummy, 132 ; ostrich egg-shell. 498, 
505; sard, from Palestine, 113, PLv 
1. J, fig. 3 ; segmented stone, Pal- 
mella, 21 ; shell, British Honduras, 
340. 


Beaker* and neolithic pottery. 26. 27, 
28. 29. 

Bekat, the. Bari clan, 417, 419, 423, 431, 
464, PI. xlv, figs. 1 and 2. 

Belgium, neolithic pottery in. 30. 

Bells: used with Congo traps, 69 ; in 
fishing, Nigeria, 98. 

Better man. T.: review of Corridor* of 
Time, 45 ; review of Rosael Inlaid. 
76 ; review of The Cambridge Ancient 
History, 77. See also Crawley, E. 

Beth-phelet (Kara), excavation at, 113. 

Rcza, M., Paganism in Roumanian Folk¬ 
lore, reviewed, 108. 

Biggar, H. P. fed.), Marc Lesoarbot, .Vot« 
Fraucia, reviewed. 143. 

Binnndele (Papuan) drill, 6. 

Birds; in Sardinian art, 30 ; noose 
traps for, Cameroon*, 98. 

Bird-chariots, of Europe and China, 
247-54, PI*, xx-xxiii. 

Birth: ceremonies in Malekula, 219-&*; 
customs among thr iiari, 418 ; sym¬ 
bolic, in installation of a Nigerian 
chief, 263—4. 

Bishop, F. K., pa|>or on ** Nativ*- Lafe 
in Mandated Territory of New Guinea, " 
561. 

Blackman, W., demonstration of Magico- 
Medical Practices of the Fellahin, 563. 

Blagdeu, C. O. : review of West-Indo- 
nesicn: Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 61 ; 
review of Der Urtprung des d Uesten 
BkmenUs der oust rones ischen Alpha Ute, 
109 ; review of Papers on the Ethnology 
and Archaeology of the Malay regiim, 
121 . 

Bleek. D. K., The Sarvn ; a Bushman 
tribe of the central Kalahari , reviewed, 
153. 

Blood group tests: and racial origins, 
116; Amerinds and. 513, 531. 

Boas, F., Ethnology of the Kuaknttl, 
reviewed, 24. 

Boddmg, P. 0., Santal Folk Tales, 
reviewed, 62. 

Bohemia anil Hallstatt culture. 140. 

Bolivia, mummies from, 130. 
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Bombay, atone inip]fiJion& in muse tun* 
in, 85. 

Bone implemeuls date of eariieat, 58 
implement# from Gibraltar, 107 
objects from Knighton Hill, Bg. 2. 
7i ; in Sicily and UfcsarHkj 2L 

Ronea: Animal. British Honduras, 343. 
344, 345 ; Cayo district, 348 ; from 
Gibraltar coves* 34-7, 40 fF., 92-ltl : 
Human, front British Honduras, 33y r 
3if>-2 ; Gibraitxtr, 57—85 ; pelvis, 148. 
149. 

Bonnell, H. E- See Shaxby. 

Borneo, \Ye*t-l)tiUmesvm: Sumatra , 

Java, Borneo, 61. 

Bosnia and Halhtatt culture. 140. 

Bow In Malekuht degree-taking rites, 
161, *65, 187, 196 ; and " Wilton 
industry, 505, 506, 

Ffowen t E, 0., on Phthisis in relation to 
race-type and &oeinl environment in 
Wales, 363-98 

Bracer, worn Jii Malekubi. 188, 220, 

Breuil, Jl Abh£ H,, anil DeviTe ‘Tower, 
Gibnltir, 33, 37 .md the 
artifacts, 83. 

Bride-price. the, anions- the Bari, 446 fF. t 
449 If. 

Bridge, remain:* of, over the Pu-iltih 
River, 342, PI, xxxi. tig. 1. 

Britton: influence of trade-routes on, 
20-4 ; introduction of civilization 
into, 10-31 ; herons cultivation, 14 : 
wicker luig-trap*, 2, ,Sr< <t|m Trebitn!, 
Scotland, Wall®* him? Air Ideology: 
Britain. 

British A-ssoriniiiiu, Bertloi; If. 1928. 
nummary of proceeding*, 134. 

British Honduras: British Museum Ex¬ 
pedition, 1328. Report, 333-46 ; 
niton, 333, 334, 339; bridge. M2 : 
rave#, 345—6, Cnyn district, 347-9, 
dating, 346-7. 70 mounds, 339-342 : 

1 dasa. 527 ; min-. 324 steliv 32-1 
■18. PI* 'ext .txscvii ■ a ketrli-i3iapfl and 
plan, 

Rrouxe Ago the i bn.«H’ dove-chariot^ 
and, 247 I i unstable tumulus, M4 ; 


and Hfilhtatt culture, 140 : Sardinian 
art in, 30. 

Brooch, apt ctade, distribution of, J40 
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Bag-tmpe, wicker, 2. tig*. J and 2. 

Bulgaria and JTnlldUtt culture, 140. 

Bull-maner, invent ion of, 65, 122, 157 

Burchdl, J, P. T. . and the 8iigo artifacts, 
16, 32, 54, 82, IN. 123, 145, 158; 
review of Anliqiaty of man in Seat 
.•1 r, 50. 

B nriah: Bronze Age, Dunstable. 114 
dolmens um.l, 22-3 ; in Ellice Inlands, 
39. PI. D, fig, 1 in .VtalcJcola, 205-10. 

Birtkitt. M C, on the Wilton industry 
at Gokomm, 497 ; paper on ' 1 Smith 
Africa's Past in Stone anti Pain I," 661 

Burma: Ethnographical Survey of, 0 
stone celts from, IS. 

Buhls A. R., Aftuicyr and monelmtf poliaj 

jji mrbf time*, reviewed, 74, 

Bury, J, H.. 8. A. Cook,and F, E. Adoock. 
CeV&ridgi J new nr review™!. 

77. 

Biinhman iiuluat.ru- :> in 8. Africa, 9 ; Th r 
Nanm, 153: pain tin ns, 9, See also 
Excavations in n Wilton industry. 
Southern Rhculeria, 498. 

Buxton. Xu H. 1A, on the skull from 
Devil's Tower, GOwritar, 57-86, 107 
review of EuviWnfjtrnt ,?ud J fac* T IQ, 

Buxton, P. A. on burial*,. Ellice Island*, 
39 , on rock-cut tuLuiius ± Tutma, ib. 
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4 atrali ^'. tvf ann of, L48. 

Cam pbelhThonipion, R, ■ cm AHyriau 
magnetic iron, 7; J he Hpic of Git- 
gamiiki reviewed, 151, 

4'ampijgniau culture and neolithic. 24-5 : 
31, 

Ciinudii, Aruurindkin cranaea in. 011 —Ti 1 , 
PI* xbi-liii; .Ifajm leeoifhoi, Neva 
Franrio, 143. 

Canary B.. dse. mimniiificitrion in, 115, 
1 118. 129. 
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C.umibalkfn in Eapifitn Santa* 21*5, 

Canoes: South American, 1(12, PI. H; 

Victoria Nybmta, 1 Pi. A, 41, 67,78. 
Cappadocia* pottery from, 33 
C^fHftn culture m t he Iberian peninsula 
21, 22, 30- 

A 'urdigBiutiiirt! - lead mining i n , 369 (I, - 
Diagp. Lii—v i; tnbeteokwia in* 363*305, 

Piag. i. 

Carpenter, the, in Samoan imock "■ 

484, m 

Cart- rutfl : of Malta, 15 of Sardinia 51, 

I'awon, S. fed,}, Jtaufr in Jfyaru 
l tthaology, renewed, 87. 

Caton-Thomp^on. H. : Fayuiu Expedi¬ 
tion, 3, 26, 52 ^ report, 80. 

Cuttle : of the Bari* 113, 115 If., 417 tu 
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